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PREFACE, 



Thb advantages of sach a synoptical view of literature as displays its varioos 
departments in their simultaneous condition through an extensive period and in 
their mutual dependency, seem too manifest to be disputed, ^d, as we possess 
little of this kind m our own language, I have been induced to undertake that to 
which I am, in some respects at least, very unequal, but which no more capable 
person, as &r as I could judge, was likely to perform. In offering to the public 
this introduction to the literary history of three centuries— for I cannot venture to 
give it a title of more pretension — it is convenient to state my general secondary 
sources of information, exclusive of the acquaintance I possess with original wri- 
ters ; and, at the same time, by showing what has already been done and what is 
left undone, to furnish a justification of my own undertaking. 

The history of literature belongs to modem, and chiefly to almost recent times* 
The nearest approach to it that the ancients have left us, is contained in a single 
chapter of Quintilian, the first of the tenth book, wherein he passes rapidly over 
the names and characters of the poets, orators, and historians of Greece and Rome. 
This, however^ is but a sketch ; and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius pre* 
serves too little of chronological order to pass for a history of ancient philosophy, 
though it has supplied much of the materials for all that has been written on the 
subject. 

In the sixteenth century, the great increase of publications, and the devotion to 
leaming which distinguished that period, might suggest the scheme of a universal 
literary history. Conrad Gresner, than whom no one, by extent and variety of eru- 
dition, was more fitted for the labour, appears to have framed a plan of this kind. 
What he has published, the Bibliotheca Universalis, and the Pandectse Universales, 
are, taken together, the materials that might have been thrown into an historical 
form ; the one beinff an alphabetical catalogue of authors and their writings ; the 
other a digested and minute i^d^ to fkll'jl^partments-of knowledge, in twenty.one 
books, each divided into titfi^2\nth.'short*fereredCes to the texts of works on every 
head in his comprehensive" cfa^Jficsaliqn. ' The order of time is therefore altogether 
disregarded. Possevin, an It&li^ !lo9[Uit, xr^e a somewhat nearer approach to 
this in his Bibliotheca Selecta,'puVrishe<f at^me in 1693. Though his partitions 
are rather encyclopedic tha4 hwt^^ibtsl, jiii<|1;^jlhethod, especially in his first vol- 
ame, is chiefly argumentative .te Olives -under^ eijLch chapter a nearly chronological 
catalogue of authors, and sometimes a short account of their works. 

Lora Bacon, in the second book De augmentis scientiarum, might justly deny, 
notwithstanding these defective works of the preceding century, that any real his- 
toiy of letters had been written ; and he compares that of the world, wanting this, 
to a statue of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He traces the method of 
supplying this deficiency in one of those luminous and comprehensive passages 
which bear the stamp of his vast mind : the origin and antiquities of every science, 
the methods by which it has been taught, the sects and controversies it has occa- 
siooed, the coUeges and academies in which it has been cultivated, its relation to 
civil government and common society, the physical or temporary causes which 
have influenced its condition, form, in his plan, as essential a part of such a history, 
as the lives of ftunous authors and the books they have produced. 
No one has presumed to fill up the outline which Bacon himself could but sketch ; 
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and most part of the seventeenth century passed away with few efforts on the part 
of the learned to do justice to their own occupation ; for we can hardly make an 
exception for the Prooromus .IJistoriss Literariae (Hamburg, 1650) of Lambecius ; 
a very learned German, who, having framed a magnificent scheme of a universal 
history of letters, was able to carry it no fiuther than the times of Moses and Cad- 
mus. But, in 1688, Daniel Morho^ professor at Kiel, in Holstein, published his 
well-known Polyhistor, which received considerable additions in the next age at 
the hands of Fabricius, and is still found in every considerable library* 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Possevin in some measure before his 
eyes ; but the lapse of a century, so rich in erudition as the seventeenth, had pro- 
digiously enlarged the sphere of literary history. The precise object, however, of 
the Polyhistor, as the word imports, is to direct, on the most ample plan, the stutUes 
of a single scholar. Several chapters, that seem digressive in an historical light, 
are to be defended by this consideration. In his review of books in every prov« 
ince of literature, Morhof adopts a sufficiently chronological order ; his judgments 
are short, but usually judicious ; his erudition so copious that later writers have 
freely borrowed from, and, in many parts, added little to the enumeration of the 
Polyhistor. But he is fiir more conversant with writers in Latin than the mod. 
em languages ; and, in particular, shows a scanty acquaintance with English liter* 
ature. 

Another century had elo^peed, when the honour of first accomplishing a compre- 
hensive synopsis of literary history, in a more regular form than Morhof, was the 
reward of Andr^ a Spanish Jesuit, who, after the dissolution of his order, passed 
the remainder of his life in Italy. He published at Parma, in difierent years, from 
1782 to 1799, his Origine Progresso e Stato attuale d'ogni Litteratura. The first 
edition is in five volumes quarto ; but I have made use of that printed at Prato in 
1806, in twenty octavo volumes. Andres, though a Jesuit, or, perhaps, because a 
Jesuit, accommodated himself in some measure to the tone of the age wherein his 
book appeared, and is always temperate, and often candid. His learning is very ex- 
tensive in surikce, and sometimes minute and curious, but not, generally speaking, 
profound ; his style is flowing, but diffuse and indefinite ; his characters of books 
have a vagueness unpleasant to those who seek for precise notions ; his taste is 
correct, but frigid ; his general views are not injudicious, but display a moderate 
degree of luminousness or philosophy. This work is, however, an extraordinary 
performance, embracing both ancient and modem literature in its full extent, and, 
in many parts, with little assistapoe fiQom «n^ foxvoei •p4blication of the kind. It 
is fiur better known on the Coji|i^Qift ^lan in'j9QglatiB;.4(here I have not firequently 
seen it quoted ; nor do I beli^V^it ieTcoAimofi^ih our private libraries. 

A few years after the appearance'-qf thelifs^Vxdumes of Andr^ some of the 
most eminent among the leamed of i^mAkj^prdjected a universal history of mod- 
em arts and sciences on a much htgft sjaBilq.* : :JSi^^ bingle province, out of eleven, 
was deemed sufficient for the laKu|%? pf'oxii iHit^ii i&y were to be minute and 
exhaustive of the subject : among others, Bk>uterwek undertook poetry and polite 
letters ; Buhle speculative philosophy ; E^stner the mathematical sciences ; Spren- 
gel anatomy and medicine ; Heeren classical philology. The general survey of 
the whole seems to have been assigned to Eichhom. So vast a scheme was not 
fully executed ; but we owe to it some standard works, to which I have been con- 
siderably indebted. Eichhom published, in 1796 and 1799^ two volumes, intended 
as the b^^inning of a Greneral History of the Cultivation and Literature of modem 
Europe, from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. But he did not confine hun- 
self within the remoter limit ; and his second volume especially expatiates on the 
dark ages that succeeded the fall of the Roman empire. In consequence, perh^s, 
of this diffuseness, and also of the abandonment, for some reason with which I am 
unacquainted, of a large portion of the original undertaking, Eichhom prosecuted 
this work no iarthet in its original form. But, altering si^tly its title, he pub- 
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liflhed, some yean afterward, an independent uniTeraal ** IBstory of Literature" 
from the earliest ages to his own. This is comprised in six volumes, the first 
haTiDg appeared in 1806, the last in 1811. 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal. Eichhom was conversant with 
Oriental, with theological literature, especially of his own country, and, in general, 
with that contained in the Latin language. But he seems to be slightly acquainted 
with that of the moden languages, and with most branches of science. He is more 
specific, more chronological, more methodical in his distribution than Andres : his 
reach of knowledge, on the other hand, is less comprehensive ; and, though I could 
praise neither highly for eloquence, for taste, or for philosophy, I should incline to 
give the preference in all these to the Spanish Jesuit. But the qualities above men- 
tioned render Bichhom, on the whole, more satis&ctorv to the student. 

These are the only works, as far as I know, which deserve the name of general 
histories of literature, embracing all subjects, all ages, and all nations. If there are 
others, they must, I conceive, l^ too superficial to demand attention. But in one 
country of Europe, and only in one, we find a national history so comprehensive as 
to leave uncommemorated no part of its literary labour. This was first executed 
by Tiraboschi, a Jesuit bom at Bergamo, and, in his later years, librarian of the 
Duke of Modena, in twelve volumes quarto : I have used the edition published at 
Rome in 1785. It descends to the close of the seventeenth century. In full and 
dear exposition, in minute and exact investigation of fiusts, Tiraboschi has few su. 
periors ; and such is his good sense in criticism, that we must regret the sparing 
use he has made of it. But the principal object of Tiraboschi was biography. A 
writer of inferior reputation, Corniani, in his Secoli delta litteratura Italiania dope 
U sno risorgimento (Brescia, 9 vols., 1804-1813), has gone more closely to an ap- 
preciation of the numerous writers whom he passes in review before our eyes. 
Though his method is biographical, he pursues sufficiently the order of chronology 
to come into the class of literary historians. Corniani is not much esteemed by 
some of liis countrymen, and does not rise to a very elevated point of philosophy ; 
but his erudition appears to me considerable, his judgments generally reasonable ; 
and his frequent analyses of books give him one superiority over Tiraboschi. 

The Histoire Litt6raire de I'ltalie, by Gringu6n6, is well known : he had the ad- 
vantage of following Tiraboschi ; and could not so well, without his aid, have gone 
over a portion of the ground, including in his scheme, as he did, the Latin learning 
of Italy ; but he was very conversant with the native literature of the language, 
and has, not a little prolixly, doubtless, but very usefully, rendered much of easy 
access to Europe which must have been sought in scarce volumes, and was, in 
feet, known by name to a small part of the world. The Italians are ungrateful if 
they deny their obligations to Gingu^n^. 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indifferent one, on the uni- 
versal history of her own literature ; nor can we claim for ourselves a single at- 
tempt of the most superficial kind. Warton's HiBtory of Poetry contains much 
that bears on our general learning ; but it leaves us about the accession of Elizabeth. 

Far more has been accomplished in the history of particular departments of lit- 
erature. In the general history of philosophy, omitting a few older writers, Brucker 
deserves to lead the way. There has been of late years some disposition to de- ' 
preciate his laborious performance, as not sufficiently imbued with a metaphysical ; 
spirit, and as not rendering with clearness and truth the tenets of the philosophers 
whom he exhibits. But the G(ermany of 1T44 was not the Grermany #f Kant and 
Fichte ; and possibly Brucker may not have proved the worse historian for having 
known little of recent theories. The latter objection is more material ; in some 
instances he seems to me not quite equal to his subject. But, upon the whole, he 
is of eminent usefulness ; copious in his extracts, impartial and candid in his 
judgments. 

hi the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the German learned both 
Vol. L— B 
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for historical and philosophical inveadgation, produced more works of this dass 
than 1 know by name, and many more than I have read. The most celebrated, 
perhaps, is that of Tennemann ; but of which I only know the abridgment, trans* 
tated into French by M. Victor Cousin, with the title Manuel de THistoire de Phi- 
losophic. Buhle, one of the society above mentioned, whose focus was at G6ttin. 
geut contributed his share to their scheme in a Histo^ of Philosophy from the re- 
vival of letters. This I have employed through the French translation in six vol- 
umes. Buhle, like Tennemann, has very evi&nt obligations to Brucker ; but his 
own erudition was extensive, and his philosophical acuteness not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or fine writing, was published by Bouter- 
wekf in twelve volumes octavo. Those parts which relate to his own country, 
and to Spain and Portugal, have been of more use to me than the rest. Many of 
my readers must be acquainted with the Litt^rature du Midi, by M. Sismondi ; a 
work written in that flowing and graceful style which distinguishes the author, and 
succeeding in all that it seeks to give — a pleasing and popular, yet not superficial 
or unsatisfisustory, account of the best authors in the Southern languages. We have 
nothing historical as to our own poetry but the prolix volumes of Warton. They 
have obtained, in my opinion, full as much credit as they deserve : without depre- 
ciating a book in which so much may be found, and which has been so great a 
fiivourite with the literary part of the public, it may be observed that its errors as 
to fikct, especially in names and dates, are extraordinarily frequent, and that the 
criticism, in points of taste, is not of a very superior kind. 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature-— a great desideratum, which 
no one had attempted to supply* But, unfortunately, he has only given an intro- 
duction, canying us down to the close of the fourteenth century, and a history of 
the fifteenth. Tiiese are so good, that we must much lament the want of the rest, 
especially as I am aware of nothing to fill up the vacuity. Eichhom, however, is 
here of considerable use. 

In the history of mathematical science I have had recourse chiefly to Montucla, 
and, as far as he conducts us, to Kastner, whose catalogue and analysis of mathe- 
matical works is &r more complete, but his own observations less perspicuous and 
Ehilosophical. Portal's History of Anatomy, and some other lxx>ks, to which I 
ave always referred, and which it might be tedious to enumerate, have enabled 
me to fill a few pages with what I could not be expected to sive from any original 
research. But several branches of literature, using the word, as I generally do, in 
the most general sense for the knowledge imparted through books, are as yet defi- 
cient in anything that approaches to a real history of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must alwajrs be derived in great measure from 
biographical collections, those especially which intermix a certain portion of criti- 
cism with mere facts. There are some, indeed, which are ahnost entirely of this 
description. Adrian BaiUet, in his Jugemens des S^avans, published in 1685, en- 
deavoured to collect the sufirages of former critics on the merits of all passed au- 
thors. His design was only executed in a small part, and hardly extends beyond 
grammarians, trwislators, and poets ; the latter but imperfectly. Baillet gives his 
quotations in French, and sometimes mingles enough of his own to raise him above 
a mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animosity of some contemporaries. 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount is a perfectly unambitious writer of the same class. His 
Censura celebriorum autonmi, published in 1690, contains nothing of his own ex- 
cept a few fhort dates of each author's life, but diligently brings together the tes- 
timonies of preceding critics. Blount omits no class, nor any age ; his arranoe- 
ment is nearly chronological, and leads the reader from the earliest records of ut- 
eratnre to his own time. The polite writers of modern Europe, and the men of 
science, do not receive their full share of attention ; but this volume, though not, I 
think, much in request at present, is a very convenient accession to any scholar's 
library. 
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Bayle's Dictionary^ published in 1697, aeenu at first sight an inexhaustible maga- 
Bioe of literary history. Those who are conversant with it know that it firequently 
disappoints their curiosity ; names of great eminence are sought in vain, or are 
very slightly treated ; the reader is lost in episodical notes, perpetually frivolous, 
and disgusted with an author who turns away at every moment firom what is truly 
interesting to some idle dispute of his own time, or some contemptible indecency. 
Tet the numerous quotations contained in Bayle, the miscellaneous copiousness of 
his erudition, as weli as the good sense and acuteness he can always display when 
it is Ms inclination to do so, render his dictionary of great value, though I think 
dbae6j to those who have made a tolerable progress in general literature. 

The title of a later work by P^re Niceron, A&moires pour servir k Thistoire des 
homnies illustres de la r^pubUque des lettres, avec un catalogue raisonn6 de leurs 
ottvrages, in forty-three volumes 13mo, published at Paris from 1737 to 1745, an. 
Dounoes something rather different firom what it contains. The number of ^ illus- 
trious men" recorded by Niceron is about 1600, chiefly of the sixteenth and sev* 
enteenth centuries. The names, as may be anticipated, are frequently very insig- 
nificant ; and, in return, not a few of real eminence, especially when Protestant, 
andt above all, Bn^ish, are overlooked or erroneously mentioned. No kind of ar- 
rangement is observed ; it is utterly impossible to conjecture in what volume of 
Niceron any article will be discovered. A succinct biography, though fuller than 
the men <&tes of Blount, is followed by short judgments on the author's works, 
and by a catalogue of them, fiur more copious, at least, than had been given by any 
biography. It is a work of much utility ; but the more v^uaUe parts 
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Lve been transfiised into Uter publications. 
The English Biographical Dictionary was first published in 1761. I speak of 
this edition with some regard, firom its having been the companion of many youth- 
fill hours ; but it is rather careless in its general execution. It is sometimes as- 
cribed to Birch ; but I suspect that Heathcpte had more to do with it. After sev« 
era! successive enlargements, an edition of this dictionary was published in thirty, 
two volumes, firom 1812 to 1817, by Alexander Chalmers, whose name it now 
commonly bears. Chalmers was a man of very slender powers, relatively to the 
magnitude of such a work ; but his life had becm passed in collecting small mat- 
ters of feet, and he has added much of this kind to British biography. He inserts, 
be3rond any one else, the most insignificant names, and quotes the most wretched 
authorities. But as the feults of excess, in such collections* are more pardcmable 
than those of omission, we cannot deny the value of his Biographical Dictionary, 
espedally as to our own country, which has not fiured well at the hands of for- 
eigners- 
Coincident nearly in order of time with Chalmers, but more distinguished in 
merit, is the Biographic Universelle. The eminent names appended to a large 
proportion of the articles contained in its fifty-two volumes are vouchers for the 
ability and erudition it displays. There is doubtless much inequality in die per- 
formance ; and we are sometimes disappointed by a superficial notice, where we 
had a right to expect most. English literature, though more amply treated than 
had been usual on the Continent, and with the benefit of Chalmers's contempora- 
neous volumes, is still not fully appreciated : our chief theological writers espe- 
ciallT are passed over almost in silence. There seems, on the other hand, a re- 
dundnncy of modem French names ; those, above all, who have, even obscurely 
and insignificantly, been connected with the history of the Revolution ; a feult, if 
it be one, which is evidently gaining ground in the supplementary volumes. But 
I must speak respectfully of a work to which I owe so much, and without which, 
probably, I should never have undertaken the present. 

I will not here characterize several works of more limited biography ; among 
which are the Bibliotheca Hispana Nova of Antonio, the Biographia Britannica, 
the Bibliothdque Prangaise of Uoujet ; still less is there time to enumerate partic- 
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ular livesy or those histories which relate to short periods, among the sources of 
literary Imowledge. It will be presumed, and will appear by my references, that 
I have employed such of them as came within my reach. But I am sensible that, 
in the great multiplicity of booliB of this kind, and especially in their prodigious 
increase on the Continent of late years, many have been overlooked from which I 
might have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so active, that no year 
passes without accessions to our knowledgs, even historically considered, upon 
some of the multi&rious subjects which the present volumes embrace. An author 
who waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, is but watching 
the stream that will run on for ever ; and though I am fully sensible that I coukl 
have much improved what is now offered to the public by keeping it back for a 
longer time, I should but then have had to lament the impossibility of exhausting 
my subject. EIIOIEI, the modest phrase of the Grecian sculptors, but expresses 
Uie imperfection that attaches to every work of literary industry or of philosoph. 
ical investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up my sheaves while I may 
— my own advancing years, and the gathering in the heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have not seen in its own 
place ; though I may possibly have transcribe in some instances, for the sake of 
convenience, from a secondaiy authority. Without censuring those who suroress 
the immediate source of their quotations, I may justly say, that in nothing I have 
given to the public has it been practised by myself. But I have now and then in- 
serted in the text characters of hDoks that I have not read on the fiuth of my guides; 
and it may be the case that intimation of this has not been always given to ibe 
reader. 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great consequence, will be de- 
tected ; I miffht in fiict say that I am already aware of them ; but perhaps these 
will be candidly ascribed to the numerous ramifications of the subject, and the ne- 
cessity of writing in a different order from that in which the pages are printed. 
And I must add that some omissions have been intentional : an accumulation of 
petty fiicts, and especially of names to which little is attached, &tigues unprofitably 
the attention ; and as tlds is very frequent in works that necessarily demand con- 
densation, and cannot altogether be avoided, it was desirable to make some sacra* 
fice in order to palliate the inconvenience. This will be found, among many other 
instances, in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth century, where I 
might easily have doubled the enumeration, but with little satisfiurtion to the reader. 

But, independently of such slighter omissions, it will appear that a good deal is 
wanting in these volumes which some might expect in a history of literature. 
Such a history has often contained so large a proportion of biography, that a work 
in which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, may seem deficient in necessary 
information. It might be replied, that the limits to which I have confined myself, 
and beyond which it is not easy, perhaps, in the present age, to obtain readers, 
would not admit of this extension ; but I may add, that any biography of the au- 
thors of these centuries, which is not servilely compiled from a few known books 
of that class, must be fiir too immense an undertaking for one man, and, besides its 
extent and difficulty, would have been particularly irksome to myself, from the 
waste of time, as I deem it, which an inquiry into trifling facts entails. I have 
more scruple about the omission of extracts from some of the poets and best wri- 
ters in prose, without which they can be judged very unsatisfactorily ; but in this 
also I have been influenced by an unwillingness to multiply my pages beyond a 
reasonable limit. But I have, in some instances, at least in the later periods, gone 
more largely into analyses of considerable works than has hitherto been usual. 
These are not designed to serve as complete abstracts, or to supersede, instead of 
exciting, the reader's industry ; but I have felt that some books of traditional rep- 
utation are less fully known than they deserve. 

Some de{MrtmenU of literature are passed over or partially touched. Among 
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the fiurmar are books relating to particular arts, as agriculture or paintiog, or to 
subjects of merely local interest, as those of EngUsh law. Among tlie latter is the 
great and extensive portion of every library, the historical. Unless where history 
has been written with peculiar beauty of language or philosophical spirit, I have 
generally omitted all mention of it ; in our researches after truth of &ct, the num- 
ber of books that possess some value is exceedingly great, and would occupy a dis- 
proportionate space in such a general view of literature as the present. For a 
similar reason, I have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticipate, for the sake of obviating, the possible crit- 
icism of a public which has a right to judge, and for whose judgments I have had 
so much cause to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how it should read what it is 
not bound to read at all ; but perhaps I may be allowed to say that I do not wish 
this to be considered as a book of reference on particular topics, in which point of 
view it must often appear to disadvantage ; and that, if it proves of any value, it 
will be as an entire and synoptical wor£ 
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LITERATURE OF EUROPE 



IN THE FIFTBBNTHy SIXTEBNTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



CHAPTER L 

OV TBM OBNVSAL 8TATB OF LITUtATURK IN 
THE USDDhE AGES TO THE KKD OF THE 
FOraXKEIITH CBMTCmT. 

horn of Ancient Letntng in tlie Fall of the Roman 
Empire.— Pint Ermptoma of iu RerivaL— Im- 
proveoient in the Twelfth Ceotoiy.— Unhreraitiea 
and Scholaatic PhikMophy.— Ongin of Modem 
I«angnagea.— Early Poetnr.— Proven^, French, 
Oennan. and Spaniah.— Engliah Ttanyiiage and 
Literature.— Increaae of Elementary Knowledge. 
— Invention of Paper.— Ronun Jonapradence.— 
Colliration of ClaHical Literatora.— lu Decline 
after the Twelfth Centoiy.— Leaa Tiaible in Italy. 
—Petrarch. 

1. Although the subject of these vol- 
iMroipMt umes does not comprehend the 
Jj "J^jji literary history of Europe ante- 
^caateea- >ior to the Commencement of 
wy- the fifteenth century, a period as 

neaiiy coinciding as can be expected in any 
arintraiy division of time with what is usu- 
ally denominated the revival of letters, it 
appears necessary to prefix such a gen- 
eral retrospect of the state of knowledge 
for some preceding ages as will illustrate 
its subsequent progress. In this, however, 
the reader is not to expect a reffular histo- 
ry of mediaeval literature, which would be 
nothing less than the extension of a scheme 
already, perhaps, too much beyond my 
powers of execution.* 

S. Every one is well aware, that the es- 
oT tablishment of the barbarian na- 



imbBc ill tions on the ruins of the Roman 
itefutafite gmpjro in jhe W^gt was accom- 
panied or followed by an almost 

* The aobject of the following chapter haa been 
alfvady treated hy me in another work, the Hiatory 
of Europe dnring the Middle Acea. I have not 
tbooght It neceaaary to repeat all that ia there aaid : 
the reader, if be ia acquamted with thoee Tolnmea, 
may cooaider the enauing pagea partly aa aapple- 
mental, and partW •• correcting the former where 
they contain anything ioconaiateot 
Vou I.— D 



universal loss of that learning which had 
been accumulated in the Latin and Greek 
languages, and which we call ancient or 
classical ; a revolution long prepared by the 
decline of taste and knowl^e for several 
preceding ages, but accelerated by public 
calamities in the fifth century with over- 
whehning rapidity. The last of the an- 
cients, ^d one who forms a link between 
the classical period of literature and that of 
the Middle Ages, in which he was a favour* 
ite author, is Boethius, a man of j,^ 
fine eenius, and interesting both his ooMoia 
from nis character and his death, tion or ru- 
It is well known that, after filHug '^**''* 
the dignities of consul and senator in the 
court of Theodoric, he fell a victim to th^ 
jealousy of a sovereign, from whose mem- 
ory, in many respects glorious, the stain of 
that blood naS never been effaced. The 
Consolation of Philosophy, the chief work 
of Boethius, was written in his prison. 
Few books are more striking from the cir- 
cumstances of their production. Last of 
the classic writers, m style not impure, 
though displaying too lavishly that poetic 
exuberance which had distinguished the 
two or three preceding centuries, in eleva- 
tion of sentiment eoual to any of the phi- 
losophers, and mingling a Christian sanc- 
tity with their lessons, he speaks from his 
pnson in the swanlike tones of dying elo- 
quence. The philosophy that consoled him 
in bonds was soon required in the suffer- 
ings of a cruel death. Quenched in his 
blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a 
skilful hand gave no more light ; the lan- 
guage of Tul^ and Virgil soon ceased to 
be spoken ; and many ages were to pass 
away before learned diligence restored its 
purity, and the union of genius with imita- 
tion tauffht a few modem writers to sur- 
pass in doouence the Latinit^ of Boethius. 
3. The downfall of learning and elo« 
qoence, after the death of Boethius in 5349 
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R^da- was inconceivably rapid. Hiscon- 
Slraiif In ^^?^^^^ Cassiodorus, Isidore of 
the «xt' Seville, and Martianus CapeUa, the 
oeoiary. earliest, but worst of the three, by 
very indifferent compilations, and that en- 
cyclopaMlic method which Heeren observes 
to be an unusual concomitant of declining 
literature, superseded the use of the great 
ancient writers, with whom, indeed, in the 
opinion of Meiners, they were themselves 
acquainted only through similar produc- 
tions of the fourth and fifth centuries. Isi- 
dore speaks of the rhetorical works of 
Cicero and Quintilian as too difliise to be 
read.* The authorities upon which they 
founded their scanty course of granmiar, 
logic, and rhetoric were chiefly obscure 
writers, no longer extant. But themselves 
became the oracles of the succeeding pe- 
riod, wherein the trivium and quadrivium, 
a course of seven sciences, introduced in 
the sixth century, were taught from their 
jejune treatises.f 
4. This state of general ignorance last- 

AportioB ^* ^i^b ^o ^^^ sensible differ- 
nimiM la ence, on a superficial view, for 
tb« ttoTBh. about five centuries, during which 
every sort of knowledge was almost whol- 
ly confined to the ecclesiastical order. But 
among them, though instances of gross ig- 
norance were exceedingly frequent, the 
necessity of preserving the Latin language, 
in which the Scriptures, the canons, and 

* Meinera, Vergl«ichang der tilten, &c., det mit- 
teltlters mit denen unaen JabrfaoDderte, 3 volt., 
Hanover, 1793, vol. jL, p. 333. Eichhoro, AU^- 
meiiie Geacbichte der CaJtur ood.Litteratiir.vol. li., 
p. 29. Heeren, Geschicbte dea atodiam der claaaia- 
cben LiUerator, Gottingen, 1797. Theae tbree 
booka, with tbe Histoire LitUraire de la France, 
Brucker's Hiatory or Philoeophy, Tumer'a and Hen- 
rj'a Hiatoriea of £nffland, Maratori*a 43d DiaaerU- 
tion, Tiraboachi, and aome few ofchera, who will ap- 
pear in tbe notes, are mj chief aathorttiea for tbe 
dark agea. Bat none, in a very thort compaaa, ia 
eqoal to tbe third diacoarae of Flenry, in tne 13th 
volome of the l2mo edition of hia £ccleaiaatical 
Hiatory. 

t The tririom contained grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric; the quadririom, arithmetic, geometry, 
muaic, and aatronomy, aa in theae two lines, framed 
to aaaist the memory : 

** Gkahm. loquitur ; Du. vera doeet ; Rhit. ver- 
ba colorat ; Md8. canit ; As. numerat ; Gio. pon- 
derat ; Aar. colit aatra.** 

Bnt moat of these aciencrs, as snch, were hardly 
tanght at all. The arithmetic, for instance, of Gas- 
sioooms or CapelJa is nothing but s few definitions 
mingled with supentitioos abrardities about tbe vir- 
tues of certsin numbers and fisnres. Meiners, ii., 
339. Kastner, Geschicbte der matbematik, p. 8. 

The arithmetic of Casaiodonia occupies little 
more than two folio pages, and does not contain one 
wQtd of the common lulss. Tbe geometry is much 
tfas same ; in two paj^es we have some definitions 
and axioms, but nothing farther. His logic is long- 
er and better, extending to sixteen folio pagea. The 
gnmmar is very short and ttifling ; tke rhetocie the 



other authorities of the church, and the 
regular liturgies,were written, and in which 
alone the correspondence of their well-or- 
ganized hierarchy could be conducted, kept 
flowing, in the worst seasons, a slender but 
living stream ; and though, as has been ob- 
served, no great difference may appear, on 
a superficial view, between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, it would easily be shown 
that, after the first prostration of learnings, 
it was not long in giving signs of germina- 
ting afresh, and that a very slow and grad- 
ual improvement might be dated farther 
back than is generally believed.* 

5. Literature was assailed in its downfall 
by enemies from within as well as Prf^ndieas 
fh>m without. A prepossession of thcdcr. 
against secular learning had taken wnSST^ 
hold of those ecclesiastics who Eamiag. 
^ve the tone to the rest : it was inculcated 
in the most extravagant degree by Gregory 
I., the founder, in a great measure, of the 
papal supremacy, and the chief authority in 
the dark ages ;t it is even found in Alcuin, 
to whom so much us due, and it gave way 
very gradually in the revival of literature. 
In some of the monastic foundations, es- 
pecially in that of Isidore, though himself 
a man of considerable learning, the peru- 
sal of heathen authors was prohibited. 
Fortunately, Benedict, whose order became 
the most widely diffused, while he enjoin- 
ed his brethren to read, copy, and collect 
books, was silent as to their nature, con- 
cluding, probably, that they would be whol- 
ly religious. Tliis, in course of time, be- 
came the means of preserving and multi- 
plyinff classical manuscripts.^ 

6. if, however, the prejudices of the cler- 
gy stood in the way of what we .^^ 
more esteem than they did, the nSm*? 
study of philological literature, it pt^ 
is never to be forgotten that, but ^ 



* M. Guizot confirms me in a conclusion to which 
T had previouslv come, tbst the seventh eentnry is 
the nadir of the human mind in Eorope, and that its 
movement in sdvance began befoqe tbe end of the 
next, or, in other words, with Charlemagne. — Hiat 
de la Ci viliaation en FYance, ii. , 345. A notion, prob 
ably, ia current in England, on the authority of the 
older writers, such ss Cave or Robertson, tnat the 
greatest darkness was later; which ia troe aa to 
Kngland itaelf. It was in the seventh century tbst 
the barbarians were first tempted to enter tbe cnoich 
end obtain bishoprics, wbicn had, in the first age 
after their invasion, been reaerved to Romana. — 
Fleory, p. 18. 

t Gregory has been often charged, on tbe author- 
ity of a pasaage in John of Saliibury, with having 
homed a library of heathen aotbora. He haa been 
warmly defended by Tiraboschi, iii., lOX. Even if 
the assertion of our countryman were more positive, 
he is of too late an age to demand much credit 
Eichhom, however, produces vehement expressions 
of Gregory's disregard for learning, and even for the 
observance of grammatical rulea, ii., 443. 

t Heeren, p. 50. EidUioni, iL, 11, I^ 40, 49, ML 
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for them, the records of that very literature 
woold huwe perished. If they had been 
less tenacious of their Latin liturgy, of the 
▼ulgate translation of Scripture, and of the 
authority of the fathers, it is very doubt- 
ful whether less superstition would have 
grown up, but we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce that all giammatical learning would 
have been laid aside. The influence of the 
church upon learning, partly favourable, 
tartly the reverse, forms the subject of 
Eicbhom's second volume ; whose com- 
prehensive views and well-directed erudi- 
tion, as well as his position in a ^reaX Prot- 
estant university, give much weight to his 
testimony, fiut we should remember, also, 
that it is, as it were, by striking a balance 
that we come to ttus result ; and that, in 
many respects, the clergy counteracted 
that progress of improvement which, in 
others, may be ascribed to their exertions. 
7. It is not unjust to claim for these 
Fine ap. islands the honour of having 
pMntncM or first withstood the dominant ig- 
iMurBlof la norance, and even led the way 
ireiaad Md in the restoration of knowledge. 
BDfisBd. j^ early as the sixth century, a 
httle glimmer of li^ht was perceptible in 
the Irish monasteries; and in the next, 
when France and Italy had sunk in deeper 
ignorance, the^ stood, not (juite where 
national prejudice has sometimes placed 
them, but certainly in a very respectable 
position.* That island both drew students 
from the Continent, and sent forth men of 
comparative eminence into its schools and 
churches. I do not find, however, that 
they contributed much to the advance of 
secular, and especially of grammatical 
learning. This is rather due to England, 
and to the happy influence of Theodore, 
our-flnt primate, an Asiatic Greek bv birth, 
sent hither by the pope in 668, through 
whom and his companion Adrian some 
knowledge of the Latin and even Greek 
languages was propagated in the Anglo- 
Saxon church. The Venerable Bede, as 
he was afterward styled, early in the eiffhth 
century, surpasses every other name of our 
ancient literary annals ; and, though little 
more than a diligent compiler from older 
writers, may perhaps be reckoned superior 
to any man the world (so low had the East 
sunk like the West) then possessed. A 
desire of knowledge grew up ; the school 
of York, somewhat later, became respect- 
able, before any liberal education had been 
estaohshed in France ; and from this came 



* Eichhom, ii., 176, 188. See also the fint toI- 
ome of Moora'e HieUiry of Ireland, where the claima 
of hit coantry are atated favourably, and with much 
learoinf and induatry, but not with extravagant i«r* 
tiality. 



Alcuin, a man fully eaual to Bede in abili- 
ty, though not, probably, in erudition.* By 
his assistance, and that of one or two Ital- 
ians, Charlemagne laid in his vast domin- 
ions the foundations of learning, according 
to the standard of that age, which dispelled, 
at least for a time, some part of the gross 
ignorance wherein lus empire had been en- 
veloped.! 

8. The praise of having originally estab- 
lished schools belongs to some pewaelioola 

bishops and abbots of the sixth beibra iim 
century. They came in place of JJJfJJ?**^ 
the imperial schools overthrown *°**^ 
by the barbarians.| In the downfall of 
that temporal dominion, a spiritual aris- 
tocracy was providentially raised up, to 
save from extmction the remains of leam- 
iuff, and religion itself. Some of those 
schools seem to have been preserved in 
the south of Italy, though merely, per- 
haps, for elementary instruction. But in 
France the barbarism of the later Mero- 
vingian period was so complete, that, be- 
fore the reign of Charlemagne, all liberal 
studies had come to an end.^ Nor was 
Italy in a much better state at his acces- 
sion, though he called two or three schol- 
ars from thence to his literary councils : 
the libraries were destroyed, the schools 
chiefly closed : wherever the Lombard do- 
minion extended, illiteracy was its com- 
panion.) 

9. The cathedral and conventual schools, 
created or restored by Charle- BeiMOdai 
magne, became the means of pre- lJJ2*«!tab. 
serving that small portion of uaimi by ' 
learning which continued to ex- ^«^ 

ist. They flourished most, having had 
time to produce their fruits, under his suc- 
cessors Louis the Debonair, Lotbaire, and 
Charles the Bald.^ It was doubtless a 

• Eichhom, ii., 188, 207, 263. Hist. Litt. de la 
France, vols. iii. and ir. Heory'a Hiatorjr of Eng* 
land, Tol. ir. Tumer'a Hiatory of Anglo-Sazona. 
No one, however, has spoken so highly or so. Ailly of 
Alcuin's merits as M. Gaizot, in his Histoire de la 
CiTilisation en France, vol. ii., p. 344-385. 

t Beaidea the abore authors, see, for the merits of 
Charlemagne aa a restorer of letters, his Life by 
Oaillwd, and Andrte, Origine, &c., della Litierata- 
ra, i., 1S5. 

t Eichhom, ii, 5, 45. Guizot (vol. ii, p. 116) 

S'ves a liat of the Episcopal schools in France he- 
re Charlemagne. 

^ Ante ipsom Carolum reg^em in Gallla nullum 
fuerat stadram liberaliom artium. Monachus En- 
golimensis, apud Laonoy de Scholia celebrioribus. 

II Tiraboscni. Eichhom. Heeren. 

% The reader mav find more of the history of 
theee schools in a little treatise by Laonoy, 0e 
Scholia celebrioribus a Car. Mag. et poet Car. Majf. 
insuuratis; also in Hist. Litt. de la Prance, vols. iu. 
and iv. ; Crevier, Hist, de TUoiversit* de Paris, vol, 
i; Bracker*s Hist Phil., iii. : Moratori, Dissert. 
zluL ; Tiraboechi, iii, 156 ; Eichhom, 261, 296 ; 
Heeren, and Fleury. 
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fortimate circumstance, tbat the revolution 
of language had now gone far enough to 
render Latin unintelligible without gram- 
matical instruction. Alcuin, and others 
who, like him, had endeavoured to keep 
ignorance out of the church, were anxious, 
we are told, to restore orthography ; or, in 
other words, to prevent the written Latin 
from foUovring the corruptions of speech. 
They brought hack, also, some knowledge 
of better classical authors than had been 
in use. Alcuin's own poems could at least 
not have been written by one unacquainted 
with Virs^ :* the faulu are numerous, but 
the style is not always inelegant ; and from 
this time, though quotations from the Latin 
ix>ets, especially Ovid and Virgil, and some- 
times from Cicero, are not very frequent, 
they* occur sufficiently to show that manu- 
scnpts had been brought to this side of the 
Alps. They were, however, very rare : 
Italy was still, as might be expected, the 
chief depository of ancient writings ; and 
Gerbert speaks of the facility of obtaining 
them in that country.f 

10. The tenth centiny used to be reck- 
TiM lenui oned by mediaeval historians the 

lory darkest part of this intellectual 



mi^ night. It was the iron age, which 
tbairMaany they vie with one another in de- 



scribing as lost in the most con- 
summate ignorance. This, however, is 
much rather appUcable to Italy and Eng- 
land than to France and Germany. The 
former were both in a deplorable state of 
barbarism. And there are, doubtless, abun- 
dant proofs of ignorance in every part of 
Europe. But, compared with the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the tenth was an age 
of illumination in Framce. And Meiners, 
who judged the middle ages somewhat, 
perhaps, too severely, but with a penetra- 
ting and comprehensive observation, of 
which there had been few instances, had 
flone so far as to say, that ^ in no ase, per- 
haps, did Germany possess more learned 
and virtuous churchmen of the Episcopal 
Older than in the latter half of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century. '*{ 



* A poem by Akuin, De Pontificiboi 
Ebormcentis, it pablithed in Gale's xt. Scriptoret, 
Tol. iiL Henry qoocet a paann from this, descri- 
bing the books at York, in which we read this line : 

Acer Aristoteles, rhetor af9iic Tollius tngens. 

Bach a verse coakl not have come from Alcnin ; 
thoof h he errs in the miantity of syllables, where 
memory alone coold set nim right, he was not igno- 
rant of common rales. It is found in OaJe, 

Rhetor qitoqm Tnllias ingens. 

t NosH quot scriptores in nrbibns sot in agris 
Itslts passim habeantnr.— Geibeit, Eptrt.,130, apod 
Heeren, p. 166. 

t Vergleichung der aitten, it, 384. The eleventh 
century be holds frr mon advanced m laainiof than 



Eichhom points out indicationB of a more 
extensive acquaintance with ancient wri- 
ters in several French and German eccle- 
siastics of this period.* In the el^yenth 
centuiT this continued to increase; and, 
towards its dose, we find more vigorous 
and extensive attempts at throwing off the 
yoke of barbarous ignorance, and either re- 
trieving what had been lost of ancient learn- 
ing, or supplying its place by the original 
powers of the mind. 

11. It is the most striking circumstance 
in the literary annals of the dark ^^| ^ 
ages, that they seem to us still aius ia la* 
more deficient in native than in ^"^ ■•*• 
acquired ability. The mere ignorance of 
letters has sometimes been a little ex- 
aggerated, and admits of certain qualifi- 
cations ; but a tameness and mediocrity, 
a servile habit of merely compiling from 
others, nms through the writers of these 
centuries. It is not only that much was 
lost, but that there was nothing to compen- 
sate for it ; nothing of original genius in 
the province of imagination ; and but two 
extraordinary men, Scotus Erigena and 
Gerbert, may be said to stand out from the 
crowd in literature and philosophy. It 
must be added, as to the former, that his 
writings contain, at least in such extracts 
as I have seen, unintelligible rhapsodies of 
mysticism, in which, perhaps, ne should 
not even have the credit of originality. 
Eichhom, however, bestows sreat praise 
on Scotus ; and the modem historians of 
philosophy treat him with respect.f 

12. li would be a strange hypothesis, 
that no man endowed with supe- p^ ^^ , ^ ^ 
rior gifts of nature lived in so sr bad 
many ages. Though the pauses '^*' 

of her fertility in these high endovnnents 
are more considerable, I am disposed to 
think, than any previous calculation of 
probabilities would lead us to anticipate, 
we could not embrace so extreme a para- 
dox. Of military skill, indeed, and civil 
prudence we are not now speaking. But, 
though no man appeared of genius suffi- 
cient to burst the tetters imposed by igno- 



the sixth. Books were read in the later which no 
one looked at in the earlier, p. 309. 

• Allg. Gesch , ii.. 335, 39a 

t Extracts from John Scotne Erigena win be 
foond in Bracker, Hist. Philosophta, toI. iii^ n. 
619; in Meiners, ii.. 373 ; or, more fully, in Tamers 
Hirtoryof England, vol. i., 447, and Gntxot, Hist 
de la CiTilisstion en France, iii, 137, 178. The 
reader may consoU also Bahle, Tennemann* and 
the article on Thomas Aquinas in the Encyclopsdia 
Metropolitana, ascribed to Dr. Hampden. But per- 
hape Mr. Tomer is the only one or them who has 
seen, or at least resd, the metsphysicil treatiae of 
John Scotna, entitled De Divisione Naturv, in which 
alone we find his philosophy. It ia very nra oat of 
Efng lff yt- 
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nmee and bod taste, some theie must hare 
been who, in a happier condition of litera- 
ture, would hare been its legitimate pride. 
We perceive, therefore, in the deficiencies 
of these writers, the effect which an ob- 
livion of good niodels, and the prevalence 
of a false standard of merit, may produce 
in repressing the natural vigour of the 
mind. Their style, where they aim at el- 
oquence, is inflated and redundant, formed 
upon the model of the later fathers, whom 
they chiefly read ; a feeble imitation of 
that vicious rhetoric which had long over- 
spread the Latinity of the empire.* 

13. It might naturally be asked, whether 
fancy and feeling were extinct among the 

* FleuTf, L xIt., ^ 19, and TroimAme Ditcoara 
(in vol. ziii.), p. 6. Turner*! History of England, 
!▼., 137, and History of Anglo-Sazons, iii., 403. It 
k saflkiMit CO look al any extracts ftom these wri- 
ters of the dark ages to see the jostice of this cen- 
•ore. Flenry, ai the conclusion of his ezcelleot 
third discourse, jnstly sod candidly apologizes for 
these five ages, as not wholly desiitote of leaming, 
and far lass of Tirtne. They hate been, he ssys, 
oatrageoosly depreciated by the humanists of the 
suteeoth century, who thought good Latin superior 
to everything elie ; and by Protestant writers, who 
laid the corruptions of the church on its i^oraoce. 
Yet there i» an opposite eztreme into which those 
who are disgusted with the commonplaces of super- 
ficial writars sometimes run ; an estimation of men 
by their rtltinM superiority above their own times, so 
as to forget their position in comparison with a fixed 
standard. 

An eminent living writer, who has carried the 
philoeophy of history perhaps ss far as any other, 
has lately endeavoured, at considerable length, to 
in some measure the intellectual character 



of this period.— (Guizot, toL ii., p. 123-224.) It is 
with reinctanoe that I ever differ from M. Oonot ; 
but the pawages adduced by him (eapecially if we 
exclude those of the fifth century, the poems of 
Avitus, and the homilies of Cwsarius) do not appear 
adoqoats to redeem the age by any signs of genius 
they dMplay. It must always be a question of de- 
gree ; lorno one is absurd snoogh to deny the ex- 
Menee of a relative superiority of talent, or the 
power of expreesiog moral emotions, as well as re- 
hciiig ftcts. with some warmth and snergy. The le- 
gends of sainta^ an extensive though quite neglected 
portion of the literature of the dark agea, to which 
M. Goisut has had the merit of directing our atten- 
tion, tUKf probably contain many passages, like 
those ho nas quoted, which will be read with inter- 
est ; and it is no more than juatice that he has given 
them in French rather than in that half-barbarous 
Latin, which, though not eaeeotial to the author's 
mind, never faila, like an unbecoming dress, to show 
the gifts of nators at a dissdvsntage. But the ooee- 
Qoos still recur. Is this in itself excellent T Would 
a init«^r**^ wherever we should meet with it, pow- 
ers of a high order? Do we not make atacit allow- 
anee in reading it, and that very hugely, for the mean 
eoodicioa in which we know the human mind to 
have been placed at the period T Doea it instruct 
US or give oe pleasure ? 

In what M. Ouixot has said of the moral tnfinence 
of theee legends in harmonising a lawleea, baibarian 
race (p. 167), I should be sorry not to concur: it isa 
•trikmg insunce of that candid and catholic spirit 
with whkh he has always treated the nediafal 
church. 



people, though a false taste might Deoeiney 
reign in the cloister. Yet it is here of posucai 
that we find the most remarka- '^^^ 
ble deficiency, and could appeal scarce to 
the vaguest tradition or the most doubtfiil 
fragment in witness of any poetical talent 
worthy of notice, except a very little in the 
Teutonic languages. The Anglo-Saxon 
poetry has occasionally a wild spirit, rath- 
er impressive, though it is often turgid and 
always rude. The Scandinavian, such as 
the well-known song of Reiner Lodbrog, 
if that be as old as the penod before us, 
which is now denied, displays a still more 
poetical character. Some of the earliest 
German poetry, the song on Uie victory of 
Louis III. over the Normans in 833, and, 
still more, the poem in praise of Hanno, 
archbishop of Cologne, who died in 1075, 
are warmly extolled by Herder and Bouter- 
wek.* In the Latin verse of these centu- 
ries, we find, at best, a few hnes among 
many, which show the author to have 
caught something of a classical style : the 
far greater portion is very bad.f 

14. The very imperfect state of lan- 
guage, as an instrument of refined Irapsrftet 
thought, in the transition of Lat- ■*■*• ^ '•»" 
in to the French, Castilian, and £S^?Sr 
Italian tongues, seems the best thisb 
means of accounting in any satisfactory 
manner for this stagnation of the poetical 
faculties. The deUcacy that distinguishes 
in words the shades of sentiment, the grace 
that brings them to the soul of the reader 
with the charm of novelty united to clear- 
ness, could not be attainable in a coUoouial 
jargon, the ofispnng of iterance, ana in- 
determinate possibly in its forms, which 
those who possessed any superiority of ed- 
ucation would endeavour to avoid. We 

« Heider, Zerstreote Blatter, vol. v., p. 160, 184. 
Heinsius, Lehrtmch der Deuticben Sprachwissens- 
chaft, iv., 29. Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie 
ond Beredsamkeit, vol. iz.. p. 78, 82. The author is 
unknown ; aber dem nnbekannten sichert sein work 
die unsterblichkeit, says the latter critic. One might 
raise a queation as to the capacity of an anonymous 
author to possess immortal lame. Nothing equal to 
this poem, he saya, occurs in the earlier German poe- 
try : it is sn ODtpourina of genius, not without fsults. 
but foU of power and fiMling : the dialect is itill 
Prankish, but spproachee to Swabian. Herder calls 
it '* a truly Pindaric song." He has given laige ex- 
tracts from it in the volume above quoted, which 
glows with his own fine sense of beauty. 

t Tiraboechi supposes Ladn versinen to have 
been common in Italy. Le Citti al pari che le cam- 
paflM rieooavan di veni, iii., 207. 

The specimens he afterward producee, p. 219, are 
miserable. Hroswitha, abbess of Oandersheim, hao 
perhaps the greatest reputation among these Latm 
poets. She wrote, in the tenth centorv, sacred com- 
ediea in imitation of Terence, which I nave not seen, 
and other poetry which I saw many years since, ana 
thought very bad. Alcuin has now and then a Vir. 
gilian cadence. 
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shall soon have occasion to advert again to 
this subject. 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
imprave- tuiy, we enter upon a new divis- 

becinnin 'of ^^° ^^ ^^® literary history of Bu- 
um twfliMi rope. From this time we may 
cMtary. deduce a line of men, conspicu- 
ous,, according to the standaid of their 
times, in different walks of intellectual pur- 
suit, and the commencement of an inter- 
estinff period, the later Middle Ages; in 
which, though ignorance was very far from 
being cleared away, the natural powers of 
the mind were developed in considerable 
activity. We shall point out separately 
LMding eir- ^^® loaost important circumstan- 
cttnuuncat CCS of this piogfess ; not all of 
Jf FJJJJ"" them concurrent in efficacy with 
^^' each other, for they were some- 
times opposed, but all tending to arouse Eu- 
rope from indolence, and to fix its attention 
on literature. These are, 1st. The institu- 
tion of universities, and the methods pur- 
sued in them : 2d. The cultivation of the 
modem languages, followed by the multi- 
plication of books, and the extension of the 
art of writing : 3d. The investigation of the 
Roman law : and, lastly, The return to the 
study of the Latin language in its ancient 
models of purity. We shall thus come 
down to the fifteenth century, and judge 
better of what is meant by the revival of 
letters, when we apprehend with more ex- 
actness their previous condition. 

16. Among the Caiiovingian schools it is 
Origin or the doubtful whether we can reckon 
raifwutjor one at Paris; and, though there 
"'**' are some traces of public instruc- 
tion in that city about the end of the ninth 
century, it is not certain that we can as- 
sume It to be more ancient. For two hun- 
dred years more, indeed, it can only be 
said, that some persons ^pear to have 
come to Paris for the puiposes of study.* 
The commencement of this famous univer- 
sity, like that of Oxford, has no record. 
But it owes its first reputation to the sud- 
den spread of what is usually called the 
scholastic philosophy. 

17. There had been hitherto two methods 
ModM «r ^^ treating theological subjects : 
trMtioff iiM one that of the fathers, who built 
*ggy" *^ them on scripture, illustrated and 
immogy. interpreted by their own ingenu- 
ity, and in some measure, also, on the tradi- 
tions and decisions of the church ; the other, 
which is said by the Benedictines of St. Manr 
to have grown up about the eighth century 
(though Mosheim seems to refer it to the 
sixth), using the fathers themselves, that is, 
the chief writers of the first six hundred 



• Cieriflr, i, 1^7& 



years, who af^ar now to have acqinred 
that distinctive title of honour, as authority, 
conjointly with scripture and ecclesiastical 
determinations, by means of extracts or 
compends of their writings. Hence about 
this time we find more mquent instances 
of a practice which had begun before : that 
of publishing Loci communes^ or Catetut pa- 
trumj being only digested extracts from the 
authorities under systematic heads.* Both 
these methods were usually called positive 
theology. 

18. The scholastic theology was a third 
method; it was, in its general sehoiMiie 
principle, an alliance between piiiioMpiiT; 
faith and reason ; an endeavour ''* "'*''"' 
to arrange the orthodox system of the 
church, such as authority had made it, ac- 
cording to the rules and methods of the 
Aristotelian dialectics, and sometimes upon 
premises supplied bv metaphysical reason- 
mg. Lanfranc and Anselm made much 
use of this method in the controversy with 
Berenger as to transubstantiation ; though 
they did not carry it so far as their suc- 
cessors in the next century. f The scho- 
lastic philosophy seems chiefly to be distin- 
guished from this theology by a larger in- 
nision of metaphysical reasoning, or l^ its 
occasional inquiries into subjects not im- 
mediately related to revealed articles of 
faith.^ The origin of this philosophy, fixed 

* Fieary, 3me ditcoora, p. 48. (Hist Eccl^, toL 
ziii., 12mo ed. Hiit Litt. da la France, rii^ 147. 
Mosheim, in Cent, ri., et poet Mnrmtori, Antichiti 
Italiane, dissert zliii , p. 610. In this disseitetioD, it 
mej he observed hj the wty, Marmton gives the im- 
portant frsfment oi Caius, a Roman prnbyter befoie 
the end of the second century, on the canon of the 
New Testament, which has not been quoted, as far 
as I know, by sny Rnglish writer, nor, which is more 
rsmarkable, by Michaelia. It will be fonnd in £ich- 
hom, Einleitong in das Neae Testament, it., 35. 
The Latinity is very indifTeient for the second cen- 
tury ; yet it cannot be much later, and may poaaiblr 
be suspected of being a translation from a Greek 
originai. 

Upon this grsat change in the theology of the 
church, which consisted principally in establiahing 
the aathority of the fatbera, the rMder may aeelf. 
Ouisot, Hist, de la Ctviliaation, iii, 121. Therp eeem 
to be but two causes for this : the one, a conecioua- 
ness of ignorance and inferiority to men of so much 
talent aa Au|ustin and aiew others ; the other, a con- 
stantly growing jealousy of the free eiereise of rea- 
son, amfa determination to keep up unity of doctrine. 

t Hist. Ltu. de la France, ulii aopri. Tenne- 
mann, Manuel de THiat de la Philoaophie, L, 332. 
Crerier, i, 100. Andrte, ii, 15. 

X A Jesuit of the sixteenth century thus shortly 
and clearh distinguishes the poettive from the echo, 
laatic, and both from natural or meuphysical theol- 
ogy. At nos theologism scholasticam dicimos, qoa 
certiori methodo et ratiooiboa imprimia ex dirina 
scripture, ac traditionibos aeu decretis patram in 
condliis dafinitia veritatem emit, ac diacutiendo 
eomprobat Quod cum in acholis pnscipue argu- 
mentando eomparsHir, id nomen sortita est Qua- 
mobrsn difieit a poaitira theologia, non le aed 
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by Buhle ud Teimemaiiii in the ninth cen- 
tuiy, or the age of Scotos Erigena, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meinen, and 
Hampden* ao low as the thirteenth. But 
Roscelin of Compiegney a little be- 
fore 1100, may be accounted so far 
the founder of the schoolmen, that the great 
celebrity of their disputations, and the rap- 
id increase of students, is to be traced to 
tbe influence of his theories, thou^ we 
hare no proof that he ever taught at Paris. 
Roscelin also, having been the first to re- 
vive the famous question as to the reaUty 
of universal ideas, marks, on every hypoth- 
esis, a new era in the history of that phi- 
losophy. The principle of the schoolmen 
in their investigations was the expanding, 
developing, and, if possible, illustrating and 
clearing from objection the doctrines of 
natural and revealed religion in a dialecti- 
cal method and by dint of the subtlest rea- 
soning. The questions which we deem 
altogether metaphysical, such as that con- 
cerning universal ideas, became theologi- 
cal in their hands.t 



nodo, qoemadiiiodaiii item miia ntione dod est 
cadem cam netarali theologia, qao Domine pbi1oeo> 
plu mstephysicrD Dominanint PoeitiTs igitur non 
ttm ree diepataDdae proponit, led pvne eenteDtiam 
ntem et firmein pooit, pnBcipoe in pietatem iocam- 
beos. Venator aniem ot ipea in explicatiooe Scrip- 
taia iaciv, traditiooam, conciliorum et aanctoram 
patnuB. Natnralia pono theolo|pa Dei natoram per 
natura aigiimenta et rationet iD<)oirit, cam aoper- 
nauiralia, ^aam acbolasticam dicimas, Dei ejnsaem 
Mtoram, vim, proprietatea, cateraaqae rea diTmat 
per ea principia Testigat, qos aont hominiboe reve- 
bta dirinitai.— Poieerin, Bibliotheca Selecta, L 3, 



CL 

Both poMtive and scholastic theology were much 
indebted to Peter Lombard, whoee Liber Sententia- 
ram ii a diceet of propositioos extracted from tbe 
latberi, with no attempt to reconcile them. It was 
therdbre a prodigioaa magagjne of aims for dispu- 
tation. 

• Tlie first of tbeee, accordinf to Tennemann, 
befina tbe list of schoolmen witn Hales; the two 
latter agree in conferring that bononr on Albertna 
Magnos. Bmcker incUnee to Roecelin, and has 
been followed bf others. It maj be added, that 
TcBoemann dividee the echolastic philosophy into 
fear periods, which Roscelin. Halea, Ockham, and 
the soteenth century tenninate ; and Bohle into 
three, ending with Roecelin, Albertae Magnna, and 
tbe sixteenth oeotory. It is evident, howoTor, that, 
by begioDing the scholastic seriee with Roecelin, 
we exelode Lsnfranc, and even Anselm, the latter 
of whom waa certainly a deep metaphysician ; since 
to him we owe the sobtle snramsnt for tbe exist- 
snee of a Deity, which Dee Cartes afterward revi- 
fed.— Buhle, 679. This argument was anawered 
It the time by one Oaunelo ; so that metaphysical 
ffiMoninp were not unknown in the eleventh cen- 
tary.«— Tennemann, 344. 

t Broeker, though he eontaiai some usefol ex- 
tracta, and tolemble general views, waa not wvll 
versed in the echolastic writers. Meiners (in hia 
Comparisoo of the Middle Ages) is rather superfi- 
eial as to their philosophy, but preeents s lively pic- 
tare of the scboohnen in relation to litenUne and 



19. Next in order of time to Roscelin 
came William of Champeaux, vngnmat 
who opened a school of logic at sehoiasti. 
Paris in 1 100 ; and the University Jj^i; ^^^ 
can only deduce the regular sue- Untvwviiy 
cession of its teachers from that of Paris, 
time.* But his reputation was soon eclip- 
sed, and his hearers drawn away by a more 
potent magician, Peter Abelard, who taught 
m the schools of Paris in the second decad 
of the twelfth centuir. Wherever Abelard 
retired, his fame and his disciples followed 
him ; in the sohtary walls of the Paraclete, 
as in the thronged streets of the capital.! 
And the impulse given was so powerful, 
the fascination of a science which now ap- 
pears arid and unproductive was so intense, 
that from this time for many generations 
it continued to engage the most intelligent 
and active minds. Paris, about the middle 
of the tweljfth century, m the words of the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, to whom we owe 
the Histoire Litt6raire de la France, was 
another Athens ; the number of students 
(hyperbolically speaking, as we must pre- 
sume) exceeding that of Uie citizens. This 
influx of scholars induced Philip Augustus, 
some time afterward, to enlarge tiie bound- 
aries of the city ; and this again brought a 
fresh' harvest of students, for whom, in the 
former limits, it had been difficult to find 
lodgings. Paris waa called, as Rome had 
been, the country of all the inhabitants of 
the world, and we may add, as, for very 
different reasons, it still claims to be.t 

30. Colleges with endowments for poor 
scholars were founded in the be- uoivwrities 
ginning of the thirteenth centunr, fteeded. 
or even before, at Paris and Boloena, as 
they were afterward at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by munificent patrons of ^"'^^ 
lettere; chaiters incorporating the grad- 
uates and students coUectiyely, under the 
name of Univereities, were granted by sov- 
ereigns, with privileges perhaps too exten- 
sive, but such as indicated the dignity of 

mannera. He hae alao, in the Tranaactions of the 
Oottingen Academy, vol. ziL, p. 86-47, given a aoe- 
cinct bot valoable aketch of the Nominalist and 
Realist Co ntr over sy . Teimemaim, with whoee 
If anod de la Philoeophie alone I am cenvetsant, ia 
sopiXMed to have gone verv deeply into the snbiect 
in his Ivter history of phiuisophy. Bohle sppeaia 
saperfidaL Dr. Kampoen, in his Life of Tnomaa 
AoDOMS, and view of the acholaatic philoeophy, 
pobljakied in the Encydopadia Metropolitana, hae 
the merit of having been tne only Englishman, oast 
or presenc, so ftr ss 1 know, since the revival of let- 
ters, who has penetrated Jar into the wiMerasss of 
schdsstidsm. Mr. Sharon Tomer baa given some 
eztiacts in the fourth vohme of hts Histoiy of Eng- 
land. 

* Crevier, i., ^ 

t Hist Utt de la Fmee, voL ziL Bracker, iii, 

760. 
|HistLittdeUFmice,ix.,78. Cierier,i.,S74. 
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learaing and the coantenance it receired.* 
It ought, however, to be remembered, that 
these foundations were not the cause, bat 
the effect of that increasing thirst for 
knowledge, or the semblance of knowl- 
edge, which had anticipated the encour- 
agement of the great. The schools of 
Charlemagne were designed to lay the bar 
sis pf a learned education, for which there 
was at Uiat time no suflicient desire.t But 
in the twelfth century, the impetuosity with 
which men rushed to that source of what 
they deemed wisdom, the great UniTcrsity 
of Paris, did not depend upon academical 
privileges or eleemosynary stipends, which 
came afterwud, though these were un- 
doubtedly very effectual in keeping it up. 
The Universi^ created patrons, and was 
not created by them. And this may be 
said also of Ouord and Cambridge in their 
incorporate character, whatever Uie fonner 
may have owed, if, in fact, it owed anything, 
to the prophetic munificence of Alfred. Ox- 
ford was a school of great resort in the reign 
of Henry II., thouch its first charter was 
only granted by Henry HI. Its earlier 
history is but obscure, iod depends chiefly 
on a suspicious passage in Ingtilfus, against 
which we must set the absolute silence of 
o^er writers.^ It became, in the thirteenth 
century, second only to Paris in the multi- 
tude of its students and the celebrity of its 
scholastic disputations. England, mdeed, 
and especially through Oxford, could show 
more names of the first class in this line 
than any other country.^ 

* Fleary, ZTii., 13, 17. Crevier, Tiraboichi, ^. 
A Univemty. aniTcrtiUt doctomm et fcholariom, 
was to call«l, eiiber from its iocorpormtioD, or from 
Ha professing to trmeh s!l sabjects, as some have 
thoorbt.— Meiners, ii., 405. Fleary, xtrii., IS. This 
excellent discoorse of Fleuij, the fifth, relates to 
the ecclesiastical liteFsture of the later middle ages. 

t These schools, established by the Cartoringtan 
princes in cooTcots and cathedrals, declined, as it 
wss nstarml to expect, with the rise of the oniveni- 
ties.— Meiners, ii., 406. Those of Paria, Oziud, and 
Bol<Mros cootsioed msn j thoosand stndeDts. 

t uiraldas Camhrenais, about 1 180, seems the fiist 
noeqatvocal witness to the lesort of stodents to Ox- 
ford, as an established seat of instnictioo. Bat it is 
certain that Vacarias read there on the ciril law in 
1149, which aflbrds a presomptioo that it waa al- 
ready assnminf the character of a uniTenitf. John 
of SalisboiT, I think, does not mention iL In a for- 
mer work, 1 me more credence to itslbimdation by 
Alfred than 1 am now inclined to da Bologna, as 
well as Paris, was fiiU of Engiisb students about 
1200.— Meiners, ii., 4S8. 

^ Wood expatiales on what he thooght the glori- 
ous age of the Univeraity. " What omveisity, I 
fray, can pnidaee an invindUe Halea, an admirable 
laeon, an excellent, weU-gnranded Middleaex, a 
subtle ScotQs, sn approved Bnrlsy, a lesolote Ba- 
conthorpe, a singular Ockham, a solid and indnstri- 
oas Holcoiu and a prafcand BivdwardinT all which 
peiBone flourished within the compass of one centa- 
ry. I doobt that natthsr Paris, Bologna, nor Some, 



91. Andrte ia indiiied to derive the in* 
stitution of collegiate foundations 
in uniTcrsities from the Saracens. ^^ ^^^ 
He finds no trace of these among nmm ihs 
the ancients ; while in soTeral cit- esraccas. 
ies of Spain* as Cordova, Granada, Malaga, 
colleges for learned education both existed 
and obtained great renown. These were 
sometimes unconnected with each other, 
though in the same city ; nor had Uiey, of 
course, those privileges which were con- 
ferred in Christendom. They were there- 
fore more like ordinary schools or g3nnna^ 
sia than universities ; and it is difficult to 
perceive that they suggested anythmg pe- 
culiariy characteristic of the latter institu- 
tions, which are much more reaaooably 
considered as the development of a native 
germe, planted by a few ^[enerona men, 
above all by Charlemagne, m that inclem- 
ent season which was passing away.* 

99. The institution of the Mendicant or- 
ders of friars, soon after the be- ficfcai—is 
ginning of the thirteenth century, JJjJJJJJJJjL 
caused a fresh accession, in enor- CmSScaMi 
mous numbers, to the ecclesias- Frtan- 
tical state, and gave encouragement to the 
scholastic philosophy. Less acquainted, 
generally, with grammatical Uterature than 
the Benedictine monks, less accustomed to 
collect and transcribe books, the disciples 
of Francis and Dominic betook themselves 
to disputation, and found a substitute for 
learning in their own ingenuity and enert- 
ness.f The greatest of the schoounen 
were the Dominican Thomas Aquinas and 
the Franciscan Duns Scotus. They were 
founders of rival sects, which wrangled 
with each other for two or three centuries. 
But the authority of their writings, which 
were incredibly voluminous, especially 
those of the former,) impeded, in some 
measure, the growth of new men ; and we 
find, after the middle of the fourteenth cen* 
tury, a diminution of eminent names in the 
series of the schoolmen, the last of whom, 

that grand mistress of the Christian world, nor any 
place else, can do what the renowned Bellosite (Ox- 
fold) hath done. And withont doubt all impwiial 
men mav receive it for an undeniable troth, that the 
moot subtle anning in school dirinitY did tnke its 
beginning in england and from Englishmen; and 
that also from thence it went to Paria, and other 
parts of France, and at length into Italy, Spain, and 
other nations, aa is by one obssrred. So that, though 
Italy boaateth that Britain takee her Chrwtaantty 
first from Rome, England may truly ntaintain that 
from her (immediately by France) Italy first rereiT- 
ed her ecbool diriuty."— VoL L, p. 150. A.D. 1 168. 

* Andres, ii., 129. t Meineis, ii., 616, 629. 

t The works of Thomas Aquinas are pQbbsfaed 
in seventeen volumes folio, Rome, 1570 : those of 
Dons Sootus m twelve, Lyon, 1630. it is presumed 
thst much wss taken down from their oral lectures; 

I' some pait of these volumes is of doubtful aatbcK,. 
tictty.— Metners, ii, 718. Biogr.Univ. 
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that is much rememhered in modem timet, 
was William Ockham.* He Tevived the 
sect of the NominaUsts, formerly institu- 
ted by Roscelin, and, with some impor- 
tant variances of opinion, brought mto 
credit by Abelaxd, but afterward overpow- 
ered by the great weight of leading school- 
men on the opposite side — that of the 
Realists. The disciples of Ockham, as 
well as himself, being politically connect- 
ed with the party in Germany unfavoura- 
ble to the high pretensions of the Court 
of Rome, though they became very nu- 
merous in the universities, passed for in- 
novators in ecclesiastical as well as phil- 
osophical principles. NominaUsm itself, 
indeed, was reckoned by the adverse sect 
cognate to heresy. No decline, however, 
seems to have been as yet perceptible in 
the spirit of disputation, which, probably, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, went 
on as eagerly at Paris, Oxford, and Sala- 
manca, the great scenes of that warfare, 
as before ; and which, in that age, gained 
much ground in Germany, through the es- 
tablishment of several universities. 
23. Tennemann has fairly stated the 

chuweuTci S^^ ^'^ ^^ o^ ^'^ scholastic 
tbwphtioM- philosophy. It gave rise to a 
1*'* great display of i^dress, subtle- 

ty, and sagacity in the escplanation and 
distinction of abstract ideas, but at the 
same time to many trifling and minute 
speculations, to a contempt of positive 
and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary relinement.t Fleury well 
observes, that the dry, technical style of 

« '* In tbein (Scocus and Oekbun), and m the 
later achooliiieD generally, dows to the period of 
the Reformation, there is more of the parade of 
logic, a more formal examination of argbmenta, a 
more bardensome importonitj of ayllogizing, with 
]«■• of the philoeophical power of arrangement and 
difltribntion of the subject discoseed. The dryness, 
again, irreparable from the scholastic method, is 
carried to ezceas in the later writera, and perapicn- 
ity of style is altogether neglected."— Encyclope- 
dia Metropol, psrt zxzTii., p. 805. 

The introdnction of this excess of logical subtle- 
ty, carried to the most trilling sophistry, is ascribed 
1^ Meinen to Petras Hispanns, afterward Pope 
John XXI., who died in 1271, ii., 705. 9hveral 
carioQS specimens of scholastic folly are p^cn by 
him in this place. They brought a discrenit upon 
the name, which has adhered to it, and involved 
men of fine genius, such aa Aqoinaa himself, in the 
common reproach. 

The baihahsm of style, which amounted almost 
to a new language, became more intolerable in Sco- 
tus snd his followera than it had been in the older 
schoolmen.— Meinen, 728. It may be alleged, in 
ezcoee of thia, that words are meant to exprsas 
precise ideas ; and that it was aa impossible to 
wnie metaphysics in coed Latin as the modem 
naturalists have found it to describe planU and an- 



t Manuel de la Philosophie, L, 837. Eiehhoin, 
Vol. I.— E 



the schoolmen, affecting a geometrical 
method and cloeeness, is in fact more pro- 
lix and tedious than one more natural, 
from its formality in multiplying objec- 
tions and answers.* And, as their rea- 
sonings commonly rest on disputable pos- 
tulates, the accuracy they aifect is of no 
sort of value. But their chief offences 
were the interposing obstacles to the re> 
vival of polite literature, and to the free 
expansion of the mind. Italy n prevaOs 
was the land where the school- leaM ia n- 
men had the least influence ; ^^' 
many of the Italians who had a turn for 
those discussions repaired to Paris,! and 
it was accordingly from Italy that the light 
of philological learning spread over Eu- 
rope. Public schools of theology were 
not opened in Italy till after 1360.]: Yet 
we find the disciples of Averroes numer- 
ous in the University of Padua about that 
time. 

24. II. The universities were chiefly 
employed upon this scholastic Literatmvin 
theology and metaphysics, with modera lan- 
the exception of Bologna, which '^^'s^ 
dedicated its attention to the civil law, and 
of Montpelier, already famous as a school 
of medicine. The laity in general mifht 
have remained in as gross barbarity as be- 
fore, while topics so removed from com- 
mon utility were treated in an unknown 
tongue. We must therefore look to the 
rise of a truly native literature in the sev- 
eral languages of Western Europe, as a 
more essential cause of its intellectusd 
improvement ; and this will render it ne- 
cessary to give a sketch of the origin and 
early progress of those languages vad that 
new hterature. 

95. No one can require to be informed 
that the Italian, Spanish, and diginsrtbs 
French languages are the prin- fiJJJJi -«^ 
cipal of many dialects, deviating luSiiio ten- 
from each other in the gradusi !»««• 
corruption of the Latin, once universally 
spoken by the subjects of Rome in her 
western provinces. They have under- 
gone this process of chaiige in various 
degrees, but always from similar causes ; 
partly from the retention of barbarous 
wordiB belonging to their aboriginal lan- 
guages, or the introduction of others 
through the settlement of the northern 
nations in the empire ; but in a far great- 
er proportion from ignorance of gram- 
matical roles, or from vicious pronuncia- 
tion and orthography. It has been Uie 
labour of many diatioguished writers to 

* 8ee ana dtaeoora, TfiL^ dO^BO. 
i Tinboschi, t., 1 16. 

t Id., 137, MO. De Bade. Vie de Petnraoe, iii., 
7S7. 
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trace the source and channels of these 
streams, which have supplied both the lit- 
erature and the common speech of the 
south of Europe ; and perhaps not much 
will be heresdter added to researches 
which, in the scarcity of extant docu- 
ments, can never be minutely successful. 
Du Cange, who led the way in the admi- 
rable preface to his Glossary ; Le Bceuf 
and Bonamy, in several memoirs among 
the Transactions of the Academy of In- 
scriptions about the middle of the last 
century; Muratori, in his 33d, 33d, and 
40th dissertation on Italian antiquities; 
and, with more copious evidence and suc- 
cessful industry than any other, M. Ray- 
nouard, in the first and sixth volumes of 
his Choix des Poesies des Troubadours, 
have collected as full a history of the for- 
mation of these languages as we could 
justly require. 

26. The pure Latin language, as we read 
Camiitioii it in the best ancient authors, 
LaSn 'fa? uto P<>*8esses a complicated syntax, 
lower am- and many elliptical modes of 
P*^- expression, which give vigour 

and elegance to style, but are not likely to 
be readily caught by the people. If, how- 
ever, the citizens of Rome had spoken it 
with entire purity, it is to be remembered 
that Latin, in the later times of the repub- 
lic, or under the empire, was not, like the 
Greek of Athens or the Tuscan of Flor- 
ence, the idiom of a single city, but a lan- 
guage spread over countries in which it 
was not originally vernacular, and impo- 
sed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, 
as it was afterward upon Spain and Gaul. 
Thus we find even early proofs that sole- 
cisms of grammar, as well as barbarous 
phrases, or words unauthorized by use of 
polite writers, were veiy common m Rome 
Itself; and in every succeeding generar- 
tion, for the first centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, these became more frequent and 
inevitable. A vulgar Roman dialect, call- 
ed quoHdiamu by Quintilian, pedestris by 
Vegetius, tuualis by Sidonius, is recogm- 
sed as distinffuishsd>le from the pure Ia- 
tinity to which we give the name of clas- 
sical. But the more ordinary appellation 
of this inferior Latin was rusUcut; it was 
the country language or pototj, comipted 
in eveiT manner, and, from the popular 
want of education, incapable of being re- 
stored, because it was not perceived to be 
erroneous.* Whatever may have been 

* Da Cangv, preface, p. 13, 39. Rntdcum igi- 
tor Mnnonem noo homiliflrem p«iilo dmitazat, et 
qui foblimi oppooitar, appeUabuit ; aed eomaiiaiii, 
qui magia reperet, bartMuiamia aolBciaaiiaqae aca- 
tarat, quam appoaita Sulonioa aqoamam aennonia 
Cellia, dEC., vocat.— Ruaticuffl, qui iiiiUia vel 



the case before the fall of the Western 
Empire, we have reason to believe that, in 
the sixth centuiy, the colloquial Latin had 
undergone, at least in France, a consider- 
able change, even with the superior class 
of ecclesiastics. Gregory of Tours con- 
fesses that he was habitually failing into 
that sort of error, the misplacing inflex- 
ions and prepositions, which constituted 
the chief original difference of Uie rustic 
tongue from pure Latinity. In the opin- 
ion, indeed, of Raynouard, if we take his 
expressions in their natural meaning, the 
Roman language, or that which afterward 
was generaily called Provencal, is as old 
as the establishment of the Franks in 
Gaul. But this is perhaps not reconcila^ 
ble with the proofs we have of a longer 
continuance of Latin. In Italy it seems 
probable that the change advanced more 
slowly. Gregory the Great, however, 
who has been reckoned as inveterate an 
enemy of learning as ever lived, speaks 
with superlative contempt of a regard to 
grammatical purity in writing. It was a 
crime in his eyes (or a cleigyman to teach 
grammar ; yet the number of laymen who 
were competent or willing to do so had 
become very small. 

27. It may render this more clear if we 
mention a few of the growing comiptions 
which have, in fact, transformed the Latin 
into French and the sister tongues. The 
prepositions were used with no regard to 
the proper inflexions of nouns and verbs. 
These were known so inaccurately, and 
so constantly put one for another, that it 
was necessary to have recourse to prepo- 
sitions instead of them. Thus de and ad 
were made to express the genitive and 
dative cases, which is common in char- 
ters from the sixth to the tenth century. 
It is a real fault in the Latin language, 

gnunmaticv Tel ortho^phic legiiboa aatnngitur. 
Thia ia nearly a definitioo of the early fi omance 
language; it waa Laiio without grammar or or- 
th^rraphy. 

The aqoama aerroonia Cellici, mentioned by Si- 
donina, haa led Gray, in hia Taloable remarka oa 
rhyme, vol. ii., p. 53, aa it baa aome otbera, into the 
errodboua notion that a real Celtic dialect, auch aa 
Csaar found in Gaul, waa atill apokeo. But tbia 
ia incompatible with the known biatory of the 
French language ; and Sidonioa ia one of thoae 
looae, declamatory writera, wboae worda are nerer 
to be conatmed in their proper meaning ; the com- 
mon fenlt of Latin authors from the third century. 
Cclticua aermo waa the patoia of Gaul, which, hat- 
ing once been Gallia Celtica, he atill called auch. 
That a few proper namea, or aimilar worda, ta 
French are Celtic, ia well known. 

Quintilian haa aaid, that a ricioua otthonapbf 
muat bring on a riciooa pronunciation. Quod male 
acribitur, male etiam aici neceaae eat. But the 
converae of thia ia atill more true, and waa,in ftct, 
the great canaa of giring the new Romance lan- 
guage ita «iM62f fono. 
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that it wants both the definite and indefi- 
nite article : t^ and unus, especially the 
fonner, were called in to help this defi- 
ciency. In the forms of Marcolfus, pub- 
lished towards the end of the seventh cen- 
tanr, iile continually occurs as an article ; 
ana it appears to have been sometimes 
used in tne sixth. This, of course, by an 
easy abbreviation, furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. The people came soon 
to establish more uniformity of case in 
the noun, either by rejecting inflexions, or 
by diminishing their number. Raynouard 
gives along list of old French nouns, form- 
ed from the Latin accusative by suppress- 
ing em or am.* The active auxiliary verb, 
than which nothing is more distinctive of 
the modem languages from the Latin, 
came in from the same cause, the disuse, 
through ignorance, of several inflexions 
of the tenses ; to which we must add, 
that here also the Latin language is sin- 
gularly deficient, possessing no means of 
distinguishing the second perfect from the 
first, or *♦! have seen" from **I saw." 
The auxiliary verb was early applied in 
France and Italy to supply this defect; 
and some have produced what they think 
occasional instances of its employment 
even in the best classical authors. 

28. It seems impossible to determine 
cenuimnoe *« progTcss of these changes, 
or Latin IB the degrees of variation between 
the polite and popular, the writ- 
ten and spoken Latin, in the best 
ages of Rome, in tne decline of the em- 
pire, and in the kingdoms founded upon its 
ruins ; or, finally, the exact epoch when 
the grammatical language ceased to be 
generally intelligible. There remains, 
therefore, some room still for hjrpothesis 
and difference of opinion. The clergy 
preached in Latin early in the seventh 
century, and we have a popular song of 

• Se« a pMnse of Qointilian, 1. 9, c. 4, quoted 
JD HaUani*B MidcUe Am, 455. 

Id th« gnmiDar of CtMiodonis. a mora compila- 
tioo from old wiiten, and, in this inataoce, trom 
0110 Coniotaa, we find another remarkable paeaage, 
which I do not remember to have eeen quoted, 
thoogfa doabtleaa it has been ao, on the pronnncia- 
lion of the letter M. To otter thia final conso- 
nant, be aaya, before a woid beginning with a vow- 
el, is wrong, domm ac barbaram sonat ; but it is 
an eqaal faatt to omit it before one beginning witb 
a consonant, par enim atqoe idem est ▼itium, ita 
cam vocatt sicut cum consonsnti JIf literun, ezpri- 
iMro.-^aaoiodoras, Deorthographia,Gap. 1. Tnos 
we perceive that there was a nicety aa to the pro- 
aonciation of this letter, which uneducated persons 
wooU natarally not regard. Hence, in the inacrip- 
tioM of a low age, we frequently find thia letter 
omitted; aa in one quoted br Moratori, Ego L. 
Contiua me Ubo [vivol archa [archaml fed ; and it 
is very easy to multiply instances, liina the neu* 
tar and the accusatife tenninatiooa were lost 



the same age on the victory obtained by 
Clotaire II., in 622, over the Saxons.* 
This has been surmised by some to be a 
translation, merely because the Latin is 
better than they suppose to have been 
spoken. But, though the words are prob- 
ably given not quite correctly, they seem 
reducible, with a little emendation, to short 
verses of a usual rhythmical cadence.f 

29. But in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, we find the rustic language iitsebangtd 
mentioned as distinct from Lat- *®****U'l2l 
in ;% and in the council of Tours SgtSx and 
held in 813, it is ordered that niut^. 
homilies shall be explained to the people 
in their own tongue, whether rustic Ro- 
man or Prankish. In 842 we find the 
earliest written evidence of its existence, 
in the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of 
Germany and his brother Charles the Bald, 
as weU as by their vassals, the former in 
Prankish or early German, the latter in 
their own current dialect. Tliis, though 
Mrith somewhat of a closer resemblance 
to Latin, is accounted by the best judges 
a specimen of the language spoken south 
of the Loire ; afterwud variously called 
the Langue d'oc, Provencal, or Limousin, 
and essentially the same with the dialects 
of Catalonia and Valencia.^ It is deci- 

* Le Bmuf, in M4nL de TAcad. des Inaciipt., vol. 
xvii. 

t Tomer, in Arehsologia, vol. «▼., 173. Hal* 
lam's Middle Ages, 457. Booterwek, Geschich. 
der Franxosen Poeaie, p. 18, observes, that there 
are many fragmenu of popular Latin songs pre- 
served. I have not fonna any ouoted, except one^ 
which he civea from La RavailUre, which is sim- 
ple and rather pretty ; but 1 know not whence it ia 
taken. It seems the song of a female sIsTe, and ia, 
perhapa, nearly aa old aa the destruction of the em- 
pire. 

"At quid jubes, pnsiole, 
Quare mandas, filiole, 
Carmen dulce me cantare ^ 

Cum sim longe ezul Talde 

Intra mare, 
O cur jubes canere ?" 

Intra seems put for trsns. The metre is rhymed 
trochaic ; but that is consistent with antiooitj. It 
is, however, more plessing than most df tne Latin 
▼erse of thia period, and ia more in the tone of the 
modern languagea. Aa it ia not at all a hackneyed 
paaaage, I baTo thought it worthy of quotation. 

t Acad, des Inscript, zrii., 713. 

^ Do Cange, p. 35 ; Raynouard, psssim. M. de 
la Rue haa called it *un Latin expirant.' Re- 
cherchea snr las Bardes d'Armorique. Between 
thia and * on Fran^aia naiaant' there msT be only a 
verbal distinction ; haU in accuracy of oeSnition, I 
ahould think M. Raynouard much more correct. 
The language of this ostb cannot be called Latin 
without a violent stretch of words : no Latin schol- 
ar, aa Bocb, would understand it, except by conjee* 
tore. On the other hand, most of the words, aa wo 
learn from M . R., are Proven^ of the twelfth cen- 
tory. The paasage haa been often printed, and 
aometimea incorrectly. M. Roquefort, in the pref- 
ace to hie Olossaira de la Langue "^^inft. haa 
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dedly the opinion of M. Raynouaid, as it 
was of earlier inquirers, that the general 
language of France in the ninth century 
was the Southern dialect rather than that 
of the North, to which we now ^ve the 
exclusive name of French, and which they 
conceive to have deviated from it after- 
ward.* And he has employed great la- 
hour to prove that, both in Spain and It- 
aly, this language was generally spoken 
with hardly as much difference from that 
of France as constitutes even a variation 
of dialect; the articles, pronouns, and 
auxiliaries being nearly identical; most 
probably not with so much difference as 
would render the native of one country by 
any means unintelligible in another.f 

30. Thus, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
Early tpe- turies, if not before, France had 
ciroeiM of acquired a language, unquestion- 
"*****• ably noUiing else than a coiTup- 
tion of Latin (for the Celtic or Teutonic 
words that entered into it were by no 
means numerous, and did not influence its 
8tnicture),but become so distinct from its 
parent, through modes of pronunciation as 
well as grammatical changes, that it re- 
quires some degree of practice to trace the 
derivation of words in many instances. 
It might be expected that we should be 
able to adduce, or, at least, prove to have 
existed, a series of monuments in this new 
form of speech. It might naturally ap- 

given a tndng from an aocieDt manatcript of Ni> 
tard, the historian of the ninth century, to whom 
we owe this important record of lanauage. 

* The chief difference waa in orthography ; the 
Northerns wrote Latin words with an c where the 
South retained a ; as, charitet, caritat ; Teritet, ver- 
itat ; appelet, apelat Si Ton r^ublisaait dana les 

Sins anciens textes Framjais les a primitifii en place 
es c, on anrait ideotiquement la lang oe des Troob- 
adoars. — Raynonard, Observations snr le Roman 
4a Ron, 1829, p. 5. 

t The proofs of this similarity occnpr most psrt 
of the first and sixth volnmes in M. Raynouard's 
excellent work. 

It is a common error to sappoee that French and 
Italian had a dooble soarce, barbaric as well aa 
Latin ; and that the Northern nations, in oonqner- 
ing those regions, hron^t in a large share of their 
own langoage. This is like the opinion that the 
Norman Conqoett mfosed the French we now find 
in oor own tongne. There are certainly Teotonic 
words, both in French and Italian, bat not suffi- 
cient to afliBCt the proposition that these languages 
are merely Latin in their origin. These wcmis, in 
many instances, express what Latin could not; 
thus FMcrrs was by no means synonymous with bd- 
han. yet eren Roquefort talks of ** un jvgon com* 
posA de mots Tudesqoes et Romains.**— Discours 
Preliminaire, p. 19; forgetting which, he more 

£' istW remarks afterward, on the oath of Charles 
e Bald, that it shows ** la laiisiie Ronnane est en- 
ti^rement compost de Lstin.** A. long list could 
no doubt be made of French and Italian words that 
cannot easily be traced lo any Latin with which we 
are acquainted ; but we may be s ai piiae d that it is 
not still longer. 



pear that poetry, the voice of the son], 
would have been heard wherever the joys 
and sufferings, the hopes and cares of hu- 
manity, wherever the countenance of na- 
ture, or the manners of social life, suppUed 
their boundless treasuQSs to its choice; 
and among ontutored nations it has been 
rarely silent. Of the existence of verse, 
however, in this early period of the new 
languages, we find scarce any testimony, 
a doubtful passage in a Latin poem of the 
ninth century excepted,* till we come to 
a production on the captivity of pscni m 
Boethius, versified chiefly from Boeuusa. 
passages in his Consolation, which M. 
Kaynouard, though somewhat wishing to 
assign a higher date, places about the year 
1000. This is printed by him from a 
manuscript formerly in the famous abbey 
of Fleury, or St. Benoit-sur-Loire, and 
now in the public library of Orleans. It 
is a fragment of 950 lines, written in stan- 
zas of six, seven, or a greater number of 
verses of ten syllables, sometimes devia- 
ting to eleven or twelve ; and all ttie lines 
in each stanza rhyming masculinely with 
each other. It is certainly by much the 
earliest specimen of French verse ;t even 
if it should only belong, as Le B<euf 
thought, to the eleventh centuir. 

31. M. Raynouard has asserted, what will 
hardly bear dispute, that ** there "Pn/wmfti 
has never been composed any con- grammar, 
siderable woi^l in any language till it has 
acquired determinate forms of expressing 
the modifications of ideas according to 
time, number, and person,*' or, in other 
words, the elements of grammar.^ But 

* In a Latin eclogue quoted by Paschasiaa Rad- 
bert (ob. 865) in the life of St Adalhard, abbot 
of Corbie (ob. 626), the romance poeu are called 
upon to join the Latins in the fdlowing lines : 

** Rostica coocelebret Romana Latinaqne lingua, 
Sazo, qui, psriter plangeiw, pro carmine dicat ; 
Vertite hue cuncti, cecinit qoam maximna die, 
Et tumulum facite, et tumulo auperaddite car- 
men." 

Raynooard, Choix des Poesies, toI. ii, p. cxxxr. 
These lines sre scarcely intelligible ; but the q|Di>> 
tation from Virgil, in the ninth century, periiapa d» 
serrea remark, though, in one of CnarlemegniB'a 
monasteries, it is not by any means astoaiabtng. 
Nennius, a Welsh monk of the same sge, who can 
hardly write Latin at all, haa quoted another line: 
'* Purpurea intezti tollant aulea Britanni ;** which 
is more extraordinary, and almoat leada na to soa- 
pect an interpolation, unless he took it from Beda 
— Qale, XT. sdiptorea, iii., lOS. 

f Raynouard, vol. ii., p. 5, 6, and praCwe, p. exxvii 

t OMervationa philologiquea et grammaticalea, 
sur le Roman de Ron (1820), p. 36. Two ancirat 
Proven^l grammars, one by itayinoild Vidal in the 
twelfth century, are m existence. The laimage, 
therefore, must nave had ita detenninata nuea ba> 
fbra that time. 

M. Raynooard has ahown, with a prodkality of 
evkieiice, the ngalaiity of the FMkIi or »^»**«»*'^ 
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whether the Proyeii9al or Romance lan- 
guage were in its infancy to defectiye, he 
does not aay ; nor does the grammar he 
has giTen lead us to that inference. This 
grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed, in 
great measure, out of more recent mate- 
rials. It may be suspected, perhaps, that 
a language formed by mutilating the wonis 
of another could not for many nges be 
rich or flexible enough for the variety of 
poetic ezprsssion. And the more ancient 
forms would long retain their prerogatiye 
in writinff : or perhaps we can only say 
that the uwence of poetry was the effect, 
as well as the evidence, of that intellect- 
ual barrenness, mote characteristic of the 
dark ages than their ignorance. 

39. In Italy, where we may conceive 
y^,^ the corruption of language to have 
laiiMd'ia ^i^n less extensive, and where 
vMiosfv the spoken patois had never ae- 
taiuif. qoifed a distinctive name, like 
imgtta Banana in France, we find two re- 
maricable proofs, as they seem, that Latin 
was not wholly unintelfigible in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and which therefore 
modify M. Raynouaid^s hypothesis as to 
the simultaneous origin of the Romance 
tongue. The one is a popular song of the 
solders, on their march to rescue the Em- 
peror Louis II., in 881, from the violent de- 
tention in which he had been placed by 
the Duke of Benevento ; the other, a sim- 
ilar exhortation to the defenders of Mo- 
dena in Mi, when that city was in danger 
of siege from the Hungarians. Both of 
these were published by Muratori, in lus 
fortieth dissertation on Italian Antiqui- 
ties ; and both have been borrowed from 
him by M. Sismondi, in his Litt6rature du 
Midi.* The former of these poems is in 
a loose trochaic measure, totally destitute 
of regard to grammatical inflexions. Yet 
some of the leading peculiarities of Ital- 
ian, the article and the auxiliary verb, do 

Imciiaf* in the twelfth century, and its leteotion 
of Latm forme, in caeea when it bed not been rat- 
peeled. Thae it it e fandamentel rale, that, in 
Boone nsaacaUoe, the nominatiYe ends in • in the 
Mognlar, but wants it in the plnral ; while the 
oblM|iM eaaea Iom it in the ainniiar, bat retain it in 
the piarml. This is erideotly deriTed from the sec- 
end decleneion in Latin. Aa, for example : 

Suig. " Li princes est venns, et a este sacrex rois. 

Pla. Li eresqae et li plas noble baron se sonte 
aaeemble.** 

Hioe aleo the poeseseife pranoan is always mm, 
lit, M» (meoe, taas, sous) in the nominative sin- 
fttlar ; mM, tarn, mm (meum, dbc.) in the oblique 
tecimen. It has been through ignorance of auch 
nU» that the old French poetry has seemed ca- 
pficioQs, and deetitote of etrtct grBmmar ; and, in a 
philoeopbical eenae, the simplicity and exteoaive- 
ness oTIf . Rafnoaard*a diseofsry entitle it to the 
appellation of heaottftiL 

• Vol L, p. 23, 27. 



not appear. The latter is in accentual 
iambics, with a sort of monotonous ter- 
mination in the nature of rhjrme ; and in 
very much superior Latinity, probably the 
work of an ecclesiastic* It is difficult to 
accotmt for either of these, especially the 
former, which is merely a military song, 
except on the supposition that the Latin 
language was not grown whoUy out of 
popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France still 
aflbrds us but few extant wri- French or 
tings. Several, indeed, can be tus •lefeaik 
shown to have once existed. "^<*^- 
llie Romance language, comprehending 
the two divisions of Proven<;al and Nor- 
thern French, by this time distinctly sep- 
arate from each other, was now, say the 
authors of the Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, employed in poetry, romances, 
translations, and original works in differ- 
ent kinds of literature; sermons were 
preached in it, and the code, cadled the 
Assises de Jerusalem, was drawn up un- 
der Godfrey of Bouillon in llOO.f Some 
part of this is doubtful, and especially the 
age of these laws. They do not mention 
those of William the Conqueror, recorded 
in French by Ingulfus. Doubts have been 
cast b^ a distinguished living critic on the 
age of this French code, and upon the au- 
thenticity of the History of Ingulfus it- 
self; which he conceives, upon very plau- 
sible ^unds, to be a forgery of Richard 
II.^s time : the language of the laws, in- 
deed, appears to be very ancient, but not 
probably distinguishable at this day from 
the French of the twelfth century. It may 
be said, in general, that, except one or two 
translations from books of Scripture, very 
little now extant has been clearly referred 
to an earlier period.^ Yet it is impossi- 

* I am at a loss to know what Maratori means 
by saying ** Son Tersi di dodici sillabe, ma compa- 
tata la ragiooe de' tempi, vengono ad essere usaali 
a gU endecasillabi/* p. 551. He coald not haTe 
anderstood the metre, which is perfectly regular, 
and eren harmonious, on the condition only that 
no '* ragione de' tempi," except such as accentual 
pronunciation obserrea, shall be demanded. The 
liist two lines will serve as a specimen : 

*' O tn, qui serras arniie ista mania, 
Noli dormiie, mooeo, sed vigila." 

This is like another strange obeerration of Mo- 
ratori in the aame dissertation, that, in the well- 
known lines of the Emperor Adrian to his soal, 
" Animals Yagula, btandola," which could perplex 
no schoolboy, he cannot diicover *' an' eestta nor- 
madi metro;** and therelbfetakee them to be mere- 
ly rhTthmicaL 

t Vol. rii., p. 107. 

t Roqaefort, Gloenirs de la Lengne Romano, p. 
25, and Eut de la Poeeie Francaiae, p. 42 and 206, 
mentiooaseTeral religiooa works in the rojal libra- 
ry, and also a metrical romance in the British Ma- 
seam, lately pohliahed in France, on the fabulous 
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ble to doubt that the language was much 
employed in poetry, and had been gradu- 
ally ramifying itself by the shoots of in- 
vention and sentiment ; since, at the close 
of this age or in the next, we find a con- 
stellation of gay and brilliant versifiers, 
the Troubadours of southern France, and 
a corresponding class to the north of the 
Loire. 



to call them so, emphatic syUabkSy 
regulated by a very difierent though uni^ 
form law, the uninstructed people, espe- 
cially in the decline of Latimty, pronoun- 
ced, as we now do, with little or no regard 
to the metrical quantity of syllables, but 
accoiding to their accentual value. And 
this gave rise to the popular or riiythmi- 
cal poetry of the lower empire ; traces of 



34. These early poets in the modern which may be found in the second centu- 
languages cniefly borrowed their ry, and even much earlier, but of which 

we have abundant proofs alter the age of 
Constantino.* All metre, as Augustin 
says, was rhythm, but all rhythm was not 
metre : in riijrthmical verse, neither the 
quantity of syllables, that is, the time al- 
lotted to each by metrical rule, nor even, 
in some degree, their number, was re- 
garded, so long as a cadence was retain- 
ed, in which the ear could recognise a cer- 
tain approach to uniformity. Much popu- 
lar poetry, both religious and profane, and 
the public hymns of the cnurch, were 
written in this manner ; the distinction of 
long and short syllables, even while Latin 
remained a livm^r tongue, was lost in 
speech, and required study to attain it. 
The accent or emphasis, both of which 
are probably, to a certain extent, connect- 
ed with quantity and with each other, sup- 
plied its place ; the accented syllable be- 
ing, perhaps, generally lengthened in ordi- 
nary speech ; though this is not the sole 
cause of length, for no want of emphasis 
or lowness of tone can render a syllable 
of many letters short. Thus we find two 
species of Latin verse : one metrical, 
which Prudentius, Fortunatus, and others 
aspired to write; the other rhythmical, 
somewhat licentious in number of sylla- 
bles, and wholly accentual in its pronun- 
ciation. But this kind was founded on the 
former, and imitated the ancient syllabic 
arrangements. Thus the trochaic, or line 
in winch the stress falls on the uneven 
syllables, commonly alteniating by eight 
and seven, a very popular metre from its 
spirited flow, was adopted in military 
songs, such as that already mentioned of 
the Italian soldiers in the ninth century. 
It was also common in religious chants. 
The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic, in which the cadence falls on the 
even places, was still more frequent in ec- 
clesiastical verse. But these are the most 
ordinary forms of versification in the ear- 

* Tba weU-known Warn of Adrian lo Floras, 
•od his Tsply, ** Efo nolo Flonis esse," dLc, sie 
accentaal trochaics, boi hoc whoUf so ; Cbt the last 
line, Scjthkas pati prohias, reqoiTes the woid f»d 
to he sounded as an iambie. They are aot the ear- 
lieat instanee extant of diare^ard to <piantitT: far 
Saetonioa qoocee eome wfincal lanes on JaUae 
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iBodsni forms of versification Ih>m the 
'•■•'"■•^ Latin. It is unnecessary to say 
that metrical composition in that language, 
as in Greek, was an arrangement of verses 
corresponding by equal or equivalent feet ; 
all syllables being presumed to fall under 
a known division of lonff and short, the 
former passing for strictly the double of 
the latter in quantity of time. By this 
law of pronunciation all verse was meas- 
ured ; and to this not only actors, who 
were assisted by an accompaniment, but 
the orators also, endeavoured to conform. 
But the accented, or, if we choose rather 

▼ojage of Charlemagne to Constantinople. Ray- 
noaard has collected s few fragments in Proven^. 
But I moit ditsent from this excellent writer in re- 
ferring the frmoos poem of the Vsadois, La Nobla 
Leycson, to the year 1 100.— Choix des Poeaies des 
Tronbadoars, vol. ii., p. cxxxvii. 1 liaTe alreadjr 
obierrsd that the two lines which contain what he 
calls la date de Tan 1100, are so loosely expraeMd 
aa to inclade the whole ensoing centozy. (Hsl- 
]am*s Middle Ages, 505.) Ana I am now con- 
vinced that the poem is not nrach older than 1200. 
It seems prohable that they reckoned 1 100 years, on 
a loose eompotation, not from the Christian era, bat 
from the time when the passage of Scripture to 
which these lines allude was written. The allu- 
aion may be to 1 Pet., i . 20. But it is clear that, at 
the time of the compoeition of this poem, not only 
the name of Vmdait hsd been imposed on those 
eectariea, bat they had become subject to peraecu- 
tion. We know notbiog of this till near the end of 
the century. This poem was probsbly written in 
the south of France, and carried afterward to the 
Alpine Tallejs of Piedmont, from which it was 
brought to GeneTs snd Engluid in the seventeenth 
century. La Nobla Leycxon is published at length 
by Raynouard. It consists of 479 lines, which 
seem to be rhythmical or aberrant Alexandnnee; 
the rhymes uncertain in number, chiefly masculine. 
The poem censures the corruptions of the church, 
but contains little that would be considered heret- 
ical ; which agreee with what contemporary his- 
torians relate of the original Waldenses. Any 
doubts aa to the authenticity of this poem are to- 
tally unreasonable. M . Rayoouaid, an indisputably 
competent judge, obeerves, "Lee personnes qui 
Texamineront avec attention jogeroot que Is man- 
nacrit n'a pas M interpoU," p. cxliii. 

I will here reprint, more sccurately than before, 
the two lines supposed to give the poem the date 
of 1100: 

** Ben ha mil et cent ancs eonpli entiirement. 
Que fo scripts Tora car sen al deiier taaape." 

Csn M. Raynouard, or any one else, be warrant- 
ed by this in saying. La dau da Pan 1100, qu'oo lit 
dansoepoAme,aietitetoatocoiiiaiioe! | 
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I7 French or PiOTen^ Spanish^ and Ital- 
ian languages. The line of eleven sylla- 
hles, which became, in time, still more 
Qsnal Uian the fonner,i8 nothing else than 
the ancient hendecasyllable ; from which 
the French, in what they call masculine 
thymes, and onrselves more generally, 
from a still greater deficiency of final vow- 
els, have been forced to retrench the last 
syllable. The Alexandrine of twelve syl- 
lables might seem to be the trimeter iam- 
bic of the ancients. But Sanchez has 
very plausibly referred its oriffin to a form 
more usual in the dark ages, the pentame- 
ter, and shown it in some early Spanish 
poetry.* The Alexandrine, in the South- 
em languages, had generally a feminine 
termination, that is, in a short vowel, thus 
becoming of thirteen syllables, the stress 
falling on the penultimate, as is the usual 
case in a Latin pentameter verse, accent- 
ually read in our present mode. The va- 
riation of syllables in these Alexandrines, 
which run from twelve to fourteen, is ac- 
counted for by the similar numerical va^ 
riety in the pentameter.f 

35. I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on 
Origin of this subject, because vague notions 
riiyBM IB of a derivation of modem metrical 
Lftt^ arrangements, even in the langua^ 
ges of Latin origin, from the Arabs or 
Scandinavians, hAve sometimes gained 
credit. It has been imagined, also, that 
the peculiar characteristic of the new po- 
etry, rhjrroe, was borrowed from the Sar- 
acens of Spain.t But the Latin language 
abounds so much in consonances, that 
those who have been accustomed to write 
verses in it well know the difficulty of 

* The bTMk in the middle of the Alexandriue, 
it will occur to every competent jud^e, has nothing 
aoelogoas to it in the trimeter iambic, hot exactly 
cofreepondi to the invariable law of the pentame- 
ter. 

t Roqaefort, Etsai ear la Poeeie Fran^aise dant 
le 12me et 13me ai^clee, p. 66. Oalvani, Osaerva- 
sjooi eoUa Poeaia de' Trovatorl (Modena, 1829.) 
Sanches, Poeeiaa Castellanaa anteriorea al 15mo 
aiglo, ToL L, p. 122. 

Tyrwhitt had already obaerred, **The metres 
which the Normans used, and which we aeem to 
have borrowed from them, were plainly copied 
from the Latin rhythmical verses, which, in the 
decleoston of that language, were current in vari- 
ooB forms among those who either did not under* 
staad, or did not regard, the true (quantity of sylla* 
blea ; and the practice of rh^pning ts probably to be 
deduced from the same original.**— Esssy on the 
Language and Versification of Chaucer, p. 51. 

X Andrfts, with a partiality to the Saracens of 
Spain, whom, by an odd blunder, he takes for his 
countrymen, manifested in almost every page, does 
not fail to urge this. It had been said long before 
by Hoec, and others who lived before these subjects 
had lieen thoroughly investigated.— Origine e Pro- 
gresso, dee., ii., 194. He has been copied by Gin- 
gaUai and Sismondi 



avoiding them, as much as an ear formed 
on classictil models demands ; and, as this 
Jingle is certainly pleasing in itself, it is 
not wonderful that the less fastidious vul- 
gar should adopt it in their rhythmical 
songs. It has been proved by Muratori, 
Gray, and Turner, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that rhymed Latin verse was iu 
use from the end of the fourth century.* 
36. Thus, about the time of the first 
crusade, we find two dialects of Provencal 
the same language, differing by and Fraash 
that time not inconsiderably ^"'"y- 
from each other, the Provencal and French, 
possessing a regular grammar, established 
forms of versification (and the early Trou- 
badours added several to those borrowed 
from the Latinf), and a flexibility which 
gave f^e scope to the graceful turns of 
poetry. William, duke of Guienne, has 
the glory of leading the van of surviving 
Provencal songsters. He was bom in 
1070, and may possibly have composed 
some of his little poems before he joined 
the crusaders in 1096. If these are genu- 
ine, and no doubt of them seems to be en- 
tertained, they denote a considerable de- 
g^e of previous refinement in the lan- 
guage.^ We do not, I believe, meet with 
any other Troubadour till after the middle 
of the twelfth century. From that time 
till about the close of the thirteenth, they 
were numerous, almost, as the gay insects 
of spring ; names of illustrious birth are 
mingled in the list with those whom ge- 
nius has saved from obscurity ; they were 
the delight of a luxurious nobility, the 
pride of southern France, while the great 
fiefs of Toulouse and Guienne were in 
their splendour. Their style soon ex- 
tended itself to the northern dialect. 
Abelard was the first of recorded name 
who taught the banks of the Seine to re- 
sound a tale of love ; and it was of Eloise 
that he sung.6 '* You composed," says 
that gifted and noble-spirited woman, in 

* Muratori, Antichit4 Italians dissert., 40. Tom- 
er, in Archcologia, vol. xiv., and Hiau of England, 
vol. iv., p. 328, 653. Gray has gone as deeply aa 
any one mto this subject ; and, though writmer at 
what may be called an early period of metrical 
criticism, he has fallen into a few errors, and been 
too easjr of credence, unanswerably proves the 
Latin origin of rhyme.— Oray'a Works by Mathias, 
vol. ii., p. 30-54. 

f See Raynouard, Roquefort, and Oalvani, for 
the Provencal and French metres, which are verf 
complicated. 

t Raynouard, Choix des Poteies dee Trouba- 
dours, vol. ii., Auguis, Recueil des Anciens Po- 
ntes FrauQais, vol. i. 

^ Bouterwek, on the authority of La Ravaillere. 
aeems to doubt whether these poems of Abelara 
were in French or LaUn.— Oeach. der Franxoien 
Poeaie, p. 18. I beUeve this would be thought 
quite pandoiical by any critic at present. 
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one of her lettera to him, ** many Tenes 
in amorous measure, so sweet both in 
their language and their melody, that your 
name was incessantly in the mouths of 
all, and even the most illiterate could not 
be forgetful of you. This it was, chiefly, 
that made women admire you. And, as 
most of these songs were on me and my 
love, they made me known in many coun- 
tries, and caused many women to envy 
me. Every tongue spoke of your Eloise ; 
every street, every house resounded with 
my name."* These poems of Abelard 
are lost ; but in Uie Norman, or northern 
Fiench language, we have an immense 
number of poets belonging to the twelfth 
and the two following centuries. One 
hundred and twen^-seven are known by 
name in tiie twelfth alone.f Thibault, 
king of Navarre and count of Champagne, 
about the middle of the next, is accounted 
the best, as well as noblest of French po- 
ets. 



* Dqo tatem, ftteor, tibi ipedtliter inennt, 
qoibufl feminaruin qoArainlibet uiinKM sutim alli- 
cere potens, dictandi Tidelicet et ceotandi gratia ; 
qam csteroa minime philoaophoa anecatoa ease 
Dovimoa. Quiboa qaiaem quaai Indo quodam la- 
borem ezeicuii lecraana philotophici pleraque ama- 
torio metro vel rithmo compoaita reliquiati cannina, 
qus pnB nimiA aaaTitate tarn dictanuoia qaam can- 
taa aBpiua frequentata tuom in ore omnram nomen 
ineeaMDter tenebant, ot etiam ilUteratoa melodia 
dnkedo tai non aineret inmieaiorea eaae. Atqae 
hinc inazime in amorem tai iemiiis aaapirabant. 
Et com bonim para maxima carminum noatroa 
decantaret areorea, moltia me regionibua breri tem- 
pore nanciavit, et maltaram in me feminarnm ac- 
eendit invidiam. And in another place: Freqoenti 
carmine tuam in ore omniam Heiuiaaam ponebaa : 
me platea omnea, me domua nngols reaonabant.— 
Epiat. Ab«Iaidi et HeloisMB. Tbeae epistlea of 
Aoelard and Eloiaa, eapecially tboae of tne latter, 
are, aa far aa I know, the firat book that givea any 

fleaaara in reading which had been produced in 
Innjpe for SOO yean, aince the Conaolation of 
BoethHia. Bot 1 do not pma mv negative judg- 
ment. We may at leaat aaj that the wntera of the 
dark agea, if they have len aoything intrinaically 
very gmd, kaTC been ill treated by the learned, who 
have failed to extract it. Pope, it may be here ob- 
aerred, haa done great injoatice to Eloiaa in his 
nnrivalled Epistle, by patting the aentimenta of a 
coarse and abandoneci woman into her mouth. 
Her rsftiaal to marry Abelard arose not from an ab- 
atract prsdiiectioo for (he name of miatrssa above 
that Of wife, bot from her diaintereated aflbction, 
which would not deprive him of the proapect of 
eocleaiaatical dignitiea, to which hia geniua and re- 
nown might lead him. She judged verr unwiaely, 
aa it toriMd out, but from an unbounded generosity 
of character. He waa, in ftct, unworthy of her af- 
fection, which she expreasea in the tenderest lan- 
guage. Deum teatem invoco, si me Augustus uni- 
verao pnssidena mundo matrimonii hooore digna- 
retur, totumque mihi orbem confirmaiei in perpetu- 
nm prBsidendum, charioa mihi et dignioa videretur 
tua dici meretrix quam illiua imperatnx. 

t Aoguia, Discoura Pr^bminaire, p. a. Roqoe- 
fnrt, Etat de la PoAsie Fran^aiae, aoz lame «t 13me 



37. In this French and ProTencal poe- 
try, if we come to the consideration of it 
historically, descending irom an earlier 
period, we are at once struck by the vast 
preponderance of amorous ditties. The 
Greek and Roman muses, especially the 
latter, seem frigid as their own fountain 
in comparison. Satires on the great, and 
especially on the clergy, exhortations to 
the crusade, and religious odes, are inter* 
mingled in the productions of the Trouba- 
dours ; but love is the prevailing theme. 
This tone they could hardly have borrow- 
ed from the rhythmical Latin verees, of 
which all that remain are without passion 
or energy. They could as little have 
been indebted to their predecessore for a 
peculiar gracefulness, an indescribable 
charm of gayety and ease, which many 
of their Ughter poems display. This can 
only be ascribed to the polish of chival- 
rous mannere, and to the mfluence of fem- 
inine delicacy on pubUc taste. The well- 
known dialogue, for example, of Horace 
and Lydia, is justly praisea ; nothing ex- 
tant of this amoebean character, from 
Greece or Rome, is nearly so good. But 
such alternate stanzas, between speakers 
of different sexes, are very common in the 
early French poets ; and it would be easy 
to find some quite equal to Horace in 
grace and spirit. They had even a gen- 
eric name, tefuotu^ contentions; that is, 
dialogues of hvelv repartee, such as we 
are surprised to find m the twelfth cen- 
tury, an age accounted by many almost 
barbarous. None of these are prettier 
than what are called pasioureiles, in which 
the poet is feigned to meet a shef^eidess, 
whose love he solicits, and by whom he 
is repelled (not always finally), in alter- 
nate stanzas.* Some of these may be 
read in Roquefort, Etat de la Po^sie Fran- 
gaise, dans le 12me et 13me sidcles ; oth- 
ers in Raynouard, Choix des Poesies des 
Troubadours ; in Auguis, Recueil des An- 
ciens Pontes Fran^ais ; or in Gidvani, Os- 
servazioni sulla Poesia de' Trovatori. 

38. In all these light compositions, which 
gallantry or gayety inspired, we perceive 



* Theae have, aa Oalvani haa obaerved, an an- 
cient prototype in the twenty>seTenih pastoral of 
Theocritus, which Dryden has tramlated with no 
diminution of ita fireedom. Some of the Paaton- 
reliea are alao rather licentious ; bot that is not the 
case with the greater part. M. Raynouard, m an 
article of the Journal oea Savana for 1824, p 613, 
remarks the auperior decency of the Southern poeta, 
acarcely four or five transgressing in that reapect ; 
while many of the fabliaux m uie collections of 
Barhaxao and Meon are of the moat coarse and 8to> 
pid ribaldry ; and auch that even the object of m- 
nihiting ancient mannera and language acarcely 
warranted their publication in so large a nombar. 
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the chaivcteriBtic exeeUences of French 
poetry as distinctly as in the best vaude- 
TiUe of the age of Louis XV. We can 
really sometinies find little difference, ex- 
cept an obeoleteness of language, which 
gives them a kind of poignancy. And 
this style, as I have observed, seems to 
have been quite original in France, though 
it was imitated by other nations.* The 
French poetry, on the other hand, was de- 
ficient m strength and ardour. It was 
abo too much filled with monotonous 
commonplaces ; amon^ which, the tedi- 
ous descriptions of spring, and the ever- 
lasting nightingale, are eminently to be 
reckoned. These, perhaps, are less fre- 
quent in the early poems, most of which 
are short, than they became in the pro- 
lix expansion adopted by the allegorical 
school in the fourteenth century. They 
prevail, as is well known, in Chaucer, 
thinbar, and several other of our own 
poets. 
39. The metrical romances, far iVom 
common in Proven^l,t but form- 
ing a larjre portion of what was 

ThVrSnr ^'*^*®'* '** "*® Northern dialect, 
though occasionally picturesque, 
graceful, or animated, are seldom free 
from tedious or prosaic details. The ear- 
liest of these extant seems to be that of 
Hovelok the Dane, of which an abridg- 
ment was made by Geoffrey Gaimar be- 
fore the middle of the twelfth century. 
The story is certainly a popular legend 
from the Danish part of England, which 
the French versifier has called, according 
to the fashion of romances, ''a Breton 
lay." If this word meant anything more 
than relating to Britain, it is a plain false-. 
hood ; and upon either hypothesis it may 
lead us to doubt, as many other reasons 
mav also, what has been so much asserted 
of late years, as to the Armc/rican origin 
of romantic fictions ; since the word Bre- 
ton, which some critics refer to Armori- 

* Andrftt, M ntaal, derivM the Provencal style 
of poetTf from the Arabiani; and this bat been 
eoanlenanced, in aome meaaore, by Gincu^nA and 
SiamoiidL Some of the peculiaritiei ofthe Troa- 
badoara, their tenaona or contentiona, and the en- 
voi or termination of a poem, by an addraaa to the 
poem itaelf or the reader, are aaid to be of Arabian 
otifin. In aaaomina that rhyme waa introdaced by 
the aune ctiannel, tneae wntera are probably mia- 
takao. Bat I have aeen too little of Oriental, and 
etpeeially of Hitpano-Saracenic poetry, to form 
any opinion how far the more eaaential character- 
Htica of Provencal verse may have been derived 
from it. One aaems to find mora of Oriental hy- 
perbole in the Caatilian poetry. 

t It haa bMn denied that there ate any metrical 
iom an c aa in Proveo^l. Bat one called the Phil- 
omeaa, on the fabolooa hiatory of Charlemagne, ia 
written after 1173. bat not much later than 1800. 
--Joanial dea Savana, ISM. 

Vol. I.— F 



ca, is here applied to a story of meie Eng- 
lish birth.* It cannot, however, be doubt- 
ed, from the absurd introduction of Ar- 
Urar's name in this romance of Havelok, 
that it was written after the publication of 
the si^endid fables of Geoffrey.f 

40. Two more celebrated poems are by 
Wace, a native of Jersey ; one, Dunwioo or 
a free version of the history um FiwMk 
lately published by Geoffrey of »»•»■•* 
Monmouth ; the other, a narrative of the 
Battle of Hastings and Conquest of Eng* 
land. Many other romances followed. 
Much has been disputed for some years 
concerning them, and the lays and fabliaux 
of the Northern trouveurs ; it is sufficient 
here to observe, that they afforded a copi- 
ous source of amusement and interest to 
those who read or listened, as far as the 
French language was diffused; and this 
was far beyond the boundaries of France. 
Not only was it the common spoken 
tongue of what is called the court, or gen- 
erally of the superior ranks in England, 
but m Italy and in Germany, at least 
throughout the thirteenth century. Bm* 
netto Latini wrote his philosophical com- 
pilation, called Le Tresor, in French, " be- 
cause," as he says, ''the language was 
more agreeable and usiud than any oth- 
er.'' Italian, in fact, was hardly employ- 
ed in prose at that time. But for tnose 
whose education had not gone so far, the 

* The Rechercbes sar lea Bardea d*Armortqae, 
by that reapectable veteran. M. de la Rne, are very 
ansatiafactorv. It doea not appear that the Bretona 
have ao muco aa a national tradition of any roman- 
tic poetry ; nor any writinga in their Ungaaae older 
than 1450. The authority of Warton, Leyden, Ki- 
lls, Tamer, and Price haa rendered thia hypothe- 
^ of early Armorican romance popular ; hot I can- 
\pot believe that ao baaelesa a fabric will endure 
much longer, la it credible that talea of ariato- 
cratic aplendour and courteay aprang up in so poor 
and ancivilized a country as BretagneT Tradi- 
tional stories they might, no doubt, possess, snd 
some of these may be found in the Lais de Msrie 
and other early poems ; but not romances of chiv- 
alry. I do not recollect, though apeaking without 
confidence, that any proof has been ^iven of Ar- 
morican traditiona about Arthur earlier than the 
history of Geoffrey ; for it seems too much to inter- 
pret the word Bnimn of them rather than of the 
Welsh. Mr. Turner, I observe, without abaolutely 
recanting, has much receded from his opinion of 
the Armorican prototype of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
i The romance of Havelok waa printed by Sir 
Frederic Madden in 1829, but not for aale. Hia 
Introduction ia of conaiderable value. The story 
of Havelok is that of Curan and Argentile, in War- 
ner'a Albion's England, upon which Mason founded 
a drama. Sir F. Madden rafera the Engliah trana- 
lation to aome time between 1270 and 1290. The 
mannacript la in the Bodleian Library. The French 
original haa aince been repanted m France, aa I 
learn from Bamet's Supplement ao Manuel du Li* 
bratre. Both thia and ita abridgment, b^ Oeoffrey 
Gaimar, ara in the Bittiah Moaeiuik 
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romances and tales of France began to be 
rendered into German as early as the lat- 
ter part of the twelAh century, as they 
were long afterward into English, becom- 
ing the basis of those popular songs 
which illustrate the period of the Swabian 
emperors, the great house of Hohen- 
stauffen, Frederic Barbaiossa, Henry VI., 
and Frederic II. 

41. The poets of Germany, during this 
Gaman w- P*"^ ^^ extraordinary fertility 
•cry or the m versification, were not less 
J[«^Mui pe- numerous than those of France 
*^ and Provence.* From Henry 

of Veldek to the last of the lyric poets, 
soon after the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, not less than two hundred 
are known by name. A collection made 
in that age by Rudiger von Manasse, of 
Zurich, contams the productions of one 
hun^bred and forty; and modem editors 
have much enlarged the list.! Henry of 
Veldek is placed by Eichhom about 1170, 
and by Bouterwek twenty years later ; so 
that, at the utmost, we cannot reckon the 
period of their duration more than a cen- 
tury and a half. But the great difference 
perceptible between the poetry of Henry 
and that of the old German songs proves 
him not to have been the earliest of the 
Swabian school : he is as polished in lan- 
guage and versification as any of his suc- 
cessors ; and, though a Northern, he wrote 
in the dialect of the house of Hohenstauf- 
fen. Wolfram von Eschenbach, in the 
firet year of the next century, is perhaps 
the most eminent name of the Minne- 
singers, as the lyric poets were denomi- 
nated, and is also the translator of several 
romances. The golden age of German 
poetry was before the fall of the Swabian 
d3masty, at the death of Conrad IV., in 
1354. Love, as the word denotes, was 
the peculiar theme of the Minne-singers ; 
but it was chiefly from the Northern or 
Southern dialects of France, especially the 
latter, that they borrowed their amorous 
strains.^ In the latter part of the thir- 

* Bonterwek, p. 9S. 

i Id., p. 98. This eoUectioo ww pobltshed in 
1758 by Bodmer. 

t Herder, Zeretrevte Blatter, toI. ▼., p. 208. 
Eicbboro, Allg. Oeecbicbte der Cultur, toI. L,p. 
S26. Heinsiut, Teut, oder Lehrbucb der Deotecb- 
en Spracbwineoecbaft, vol. iv., p. 38-80. We- 
ber*! Illaetrationa of Nortbem Antiquities, 1814. 
Tbis work contain* tbe earliest analjrais, I believe, 
of tbe Nibelungen Lied. But, above all. I bave 
been indebted to tbe excellent account of German 
poetry bf Bouterwek, in tbe ninth volume of bit 
great work, tbe History of Poetry and Eloquence 
since tbe thirteenth century. In this volume tbe 
mediaval poetry of Germany oeeupies nearly four 
hundred closely printed pagesu I nave since met 
witb a pleasing littla Totaiiie oo the Lays of the 



teenth century, we find less of feeling and 
invention, but a more didactic and moral 
tone, sometimes veiled in iEsopic fables, 
sometimes openly satirical. Conrad of 
Wurtzburg is the chief of the later school ; 
but he had to lament the decline of taste 
and manners in his own age. 

4d. No poetry, however, of the Swabian 
period is so national as the epic romances, 
which drew their subjects from the high- 
est antiquity, if they did not even adopt 
the language of pnmsval bards, which, 
perhaps, though it has been surmised, is 
not compatible with their style. In the 
two most celebrated productions of Uiis 
kind, the Helden Buch, or Book of Heroes, 
and the Nibelungen Lied, the Lay of the 
Nibelungen, a fabulous people, we find the 
recollections of an heroic age, wherein 
the names of Attila and Thec^oric stand 
out as witnesses of traditional history, 
clouded by error and coloured by fancy. 
The Nibelungen Lied, in its present form, 
is by an uncertain author, perhaps, about 
the year 1200 ;* but it comes, and, as far 



Minne-singers, by Mr. Edgar Taylor. It contains 
an account of tbe chief of tboee poeta» with trans- 
lations, perhaps in too modem a st^le, tbougb it 
may be true that no otber would suit our mMem 
taste. 

A species of love-sonc, peculisr, according to 
Weber (p. 9), to tbe Minnesingers, are called 
Watcbmen'a Songs. These consist in a dialogue 
between a lover and tbe sentinel who guards ois 
mistress. Tbe latter is persuaded to imitate ** Sir 
Pandams of Troy ;** snd, wben morning breaks, 
summons tbe lover to quit bis lady ; wbo, in ber 
turn, maintains tbat " it is tbe nigbtingale. and not 
the lark," with almost tbe pertinacity of Juliet. 

Mr. Taylor remarks, that the German poets do 
not go so far in their idolatry of the fair as the Pro* 
ven^s, p. 127. 1 do not concur altogether in his 
reasons; but, as tbe Minne«ngers imitated the 
Provencals, this deviation is remarkable. I aboold 
rather ascribe it to the hyperbolical tone which the 
Troobadoura had borrowed from the Arabians, or 
to the ausceptibility of their temperament 

* Weber aaya, " I have no doubt whatever that 
tbe romance itself is of very high antiquity, at least 
of the eleventh century, though certainly the pres- 
ent copy has been considerably modenuxed." — U- 
lustraUona of Northern Romancea, p. 26. But 
Bouterwek does not seem to think it of so ancient a 
date ; and I believe it is commonly referred toaboot 
tbe year 1200. Schlegel ascribes it to Henry von 
Offerdingen. — Heinsius, iv., 52. 

It is highly probable that Uie*<barbarmet tnti- 
ouissima carmma," which, according to Eginhaid, 
Charlemagne cauaed to be reduced to writing, w«to 
no other than tbe legenda of the Nibelungen Lied, 
and similar traditions of tbe Gothic snd Burgondian 
time. — Weber, p. 6. I will here mention, aa I be- 
lieve it is little known in England, a curioua Lotm 
epic poem on the wars of Attila, published bj 
Fischer in 1780. He conceives it to be of the sixth 
century, \ni others bave referred it to the eiehth. 
Tbe beroea are Franks ; but the whole ia frboloiM, 
except the name of Attila and his Huns. I do not 
know whether this haa any connexion with a 
Fkench poem oo Attila, bf a writer named Casob, 
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as we can judge, with little or no interpo- 
lation of circamstances, from an age an- 
terior to Christianity, to civilization, and 
to the more refined forms of chivaliy. 
We cannot well think the stories later 
than the sixth or seventh centuries. The 
German critics admire the rude grandeur 
of this old epic ; and its fables, marked 
with a character of barbarous simplicity 
wholly unlike that of later romance, are 
become, in some degree, familiar to our- 
selves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished 
DmUm of priuces, and of a near intercourse 
otroMa with the south of France and 
v*"*^- with Italy, the augmented inde- 
pendence of the German nobility, to be 
maintained by unceasing w^are, render- 
ed their manners, from the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, more rude than be- 
fore. They ceased to cultivate poetry, 
or to think it honourable in their rank. 
Meantime, a new race of poets, chiefly 
burghers of towns, sprung up about the 
leign of Rodolph of Hapsburgn, before the 
lays of the Minne-singers had vet ceased 
to resound. These prudent, though not 
inspired votaries of the muse chose the 
didactic and moral style, as more salutary 
than the love-songs, and more reasonable 
than the romances. They became known 
in the fourteenth century by the name of 
Meister-singers, but are traced to the in- 
stitutions of the twelfth century, called 
Singing-schools, for the promotion of pop- 
ular music, the favounte recreation of 
Germany. What they may have done for 
music I am unable to say : it was in an 
evil hour for the art of poetry that they ex* 
tended their jurisdiction over her. They 
regulated verse by the most pedantic and 
minute laws, such as a society with no 
idea of excellence but conformity to rule 
would be sure to adopt; though nobler in- 
stitutions have often done the same, and 
master-burghers were but prototypes of 
the Italian academicians. The poetry 
was ^ways moral and serious, but flat. 
These Meister-singers are said to have 
originated at Mentz, from which they 
spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and other 

eiutiiw in mtnufcript at Modena. A timntlation 
into luiian wan publiahed by Roaai at Ferrarm in 
1548 : it ia one or the acarceat hooka in the world. 
~Weber*a Itlaatrationa, p. 23. Richhorn, Allg. 
Geach., ii , 178. Oalvani, Oaaerrazioni auik Poe- 
MM de' Trovatoii. p. 16. 

The Nihelongen Lied aeema to have been leaa 
pofMilar in the middle agea than other romancea; 
endently becaoae it lelatea to a different atate of 
manoera. — Bouterwek, p. 141. Heinaiua obaervea 
that we mnat conaider tnaa poem aa the moat valu- 
able record of German antiquity, but that to over- 
late ite merit, aa aome hare been inclined to do, 
can he of 50 idvutage. 



cities, and in none were more renowned 
than Nuremberg. Charles IV., in 1378, 
incorporated them by the name of Meis- 
tersenoss-schaft, with armorial bearings 
andf peculiar privileges. They became, 
however, more conspicuous in the six- 
teenth century; scarce any names of 
Meister-singers before that age are re- 
corded; nor does it seem that much of 
their earlier poetry is extant.* 

44. The fiench versifiers had by this 
time, perhaps, become less nu- yoetrj or 
merous, though several names Fraoea and 
in the same style of amatory ^^'^• 
song do some credit to their age. But 
the romances of chivalry began now to 
be written in prose ; wmle a very cele- 
brated poem, the Roman de la Rose, had 
introduced an unfortunate taste for alle- 
gory into verse, from which France did 
not extricate herself for several genera- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Provengal poets, 
who, down to the close of the thirteenth 
century, had flourished in the South, uid 
whose language many Lombards adopted, 
came to an end ; after the reunion or the 
fief of Toulouse to the crown, and the 
possession of Provence by a northern 
line of princes, their ancient and renown- 
ed tongue passed for a dialect, a patois of 
the people. It had never been much em- 
ployed in prose, save in the kingdom of 
Aragon, where, under the name of Valen- 
cian, it continued for two centuries to be 
a legitimate language, till political circum- 
stances of the same kind reduced it, as in 
southern France, to a provincial dialect. 
The Castilian language, which, though it 
has been traced higher in written frag- 
ments, may be considered to have begun, 
in a literary sense, with the poem of the 
Cid, not later than the middle of the twelfth 
century, was employed by a few extant 
poets in the next two ages, and in the 
fourteenth was as much the established 
vehicle of many kinds of literature in 
Spain as the French was on the other 
side of the mountains.! '^^e names of 



* Bouterwek, ii.,27l-201. Heinaina. iv., 66-08. 
See alao the Biographie Univeraelle, art. Folcs ; 
and a good article in tne Retroapecttve Review, vol. 
z., p. 113. 

t Sanchez, Collection de poeaiaa Caatellanaa 
anterioraa al aiglo ISma Velaaqoei, Hiatoria della 
poeaia Eapadol ; which I only know by the German 
tranalation of Diese (Gottingen, 1760), who haa 
added many notea. Andrea, Origine d'ogni littera- 
tora, ii., 15& Booterwek'a History of Spaniah 
and Portngueee Literature. I ahall qoote the 
Engliah tranalation of thia work, which, I am aony 
to aay, ia aold by the bookaellera at acarce a third 
of ita original price. It ia a atrange thing, that, 
while we multiply encyclopsdiaa and indiflerant 
compilationa of our own. there ia no demand for 
tranaiationa from the moet leaned prodnctiooa of 
Germany that wiU indeoiniiy a pubuaher. 
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Portuguese poets not less esriy than any 
in Castile are recorded; fragments are 
mentioned by Bouterwek as old as the 
twelfth centmy, and there exists a collec- 
tion of lyric poetry in the style of the 
Troubadors, which is referred to no late 
part of the next age.* Nothing has been 

* This rwj curioua fact in litemry history has 
been brought to light by Lord Stoart of Rothsay, 
who printed at Pans, in 1823, twenty-five copies of 
a collectioD of ancient Portugnese songs, from a 
nanoscript in the library of the College of Nobles 
at Lisbon. An account of this book by M. Kay- 
nooard will be found in the Journal des Savans lor 
August, 1825 ; tmA I have been favoured by my no- 
ble friend the editor with the loan of a copy, though 
my ignorance of the language prevented me from 
fofoung an exact judgment of its contents. In the 
preftce the foUowinc drcomstancea are ststed. It 
consists of seventT-ive folios, the first part having 
been torn off, and tne manuscript attached to a work 
of a wholly different nature. The writing apnears 
to be of the fourteenth century, and in some pieces 
dder. The idiom seems okler than the writing : it 
may Im called, if I onderstsnd the meaning of the 
preface, as old as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and certainly older than the reign of 0enia, 
pode appellidarse coevo do seculo ziii., e de certo 
be anterior ao reynado de D. Demi. Denis, king 
of Portugal, reigned from 1279 to 1325. It it regu- 
lar in grammar, and for the most part in orthogra- 
phy ; but contains some Gallicisms, which snow 
either a connexion between France and Portugal 
in that sge, or a common origin in the Southern 
tongues (H Europe ; since ceruin idioms found in 
this manoacript are preserved in Spanish, Italian, 
and Proven^!, yet are omitted in Portutuese dic- 
tionaries. A few poems are translated from Pro- 
ven^l, but the greater part are strictly Portuguese, 
aa the mention of places, names, and manners 
ahowa. M. Raynooard, however, observes, that 
the thoughts and forms of versification are similar 
to those oif the Troubadours. The metres employed 
•re usually of seven, eight, end ten syllables, the 
accent falling on the Last ; bat some lines occur of 
eeven, eight, or eleven syllables, accented on the 
penultimate ; and these are sometimes interwoven, 
ar regular intervals, with the others. 

The s<mgs, ss far as I was sble to judge, are 
chiefly, if not wholly, amatory: they generally 
consist of stanzas, the first of*^ which is written 
(snd printed) with intervsls for musical notes, and 
in the form of prose, though reel I v in metre. Each 
alanxa has frequently a burden oi two lines. The 
p»lan appeared to be something like that of the Cas- 
tUian glosss of the fifteenth century, the subject of 
the fint stanza being rrpeated, and sometimes ez- 

eained, in the rest. I do not know that this is 
nod in sny Provencal poetry. The language, ac- 
cording to Kaynouard, reoemblca Provencal more 
than the modem Portuguese doesL It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that we have no evidence, 
at least from the letter of the Marquia of Santillana 
early in the fifteenth century, that the Castilians 
bsd sny of these love-songs ull long after the date 
of thia Cancioneiro ; and that we may rather col- 
lect from it that the Spanish amatory poeu chose 
the GaUician or Portuguese dialect in preference to 
their own. Though toe very ancient collection to 
which this note refers seems to have been unknovrn, 
I find mention of one Don Pedro, count of Barce- 
los, natural aoa of King Denis, in Dieie's notes on 
Vebsquci, Geech. der Span. Dichtkunat, p. 70. 
Thia must have beao in the fint part of the four- 
tMBth ceotoij. 



pablisbed in the Castihan language of this 
amatory style older than 1400. 

45. Italy came last of those eountiies 
where Latin had been spoken sariyksiiMi 
to the possession of an inde- i*«f«*s^ 
pendent language and literature. No in* 
dustry has hitherto retrieved so much as 
a few lines of real Italian till near the end 
of the twelfth century ;* and there is not 
much before the mid<&e of the next. Sct- 
eral poets, however, whose versification 
is not wholly rude, appeared soon after- 
ward. The Divine Comedy of Dante 
seems to have been commenced before 
his exile from Florence in 1304. The 
Italian language was much used in prose 
during the times of Dante and Petnrcht 
though very little before. 

46. Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, 
the moming-stars of our modem dsmb aad 
literature. I shall say nothing '•<nreh. 
more of the former in this place : he does 
not stand in such close connexion as Pe-* 
trarch with the fifteenUi century, nor had 
he such influence over the taste of his 
age. In this respect, Petrarch has as 
much advantage over Dante as he was in- 
ferior in depth of thought and creative 
power. He formed a school of poetry, 
which, though no disciple comparable to 
himself came out of it, gave a character 
to the taste of his country. He did not 
invent the sonnet, but he, perhaps, was 
the cause that it has continued in fashion 
for so many ages.f He gave purity, ele- 
gance, and even stability to the Italian 
language, which has been incomparably 
less changed durin^^ near twe centuries 
since his time than it was in one between 
the age of Guide Guinizelli and liis own. 
And none have denied him the honour of 
having restored a true feeling of classical 
antiquity in Italy, and, consequently, in 
Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more difficult, ex- 
cept by an arbitrary line, than chan^ ^r 
to determine the commence- Angio-saiaa 
ment of the English language ; '• ^^^^ 
not so much, as in those of the Conti- 
nent, because we are in want of materi- 
als, but rather from an opposite reason, 
the probability of tracing a very gradual 
succession of verbal changes, that ended 
in a change of denomination. We should 
probably experience a similar difficulty if 

* Tiraboschi, iiL, 323, doubts the authenticity of 
sone inscriptions rsferred to the twelfth century. 
The esrliest genuine Italian aeema to he a few lines 
by CiuHo d'Alcamo, a Sicilian, between 1187 and 
li03. vol. iv., p. 340. 

t Cresciuiboii (Storia deUa vulgar poesia, vol. 
ii., p. 260) asseru the claim of Ouiton d'Areaao to 
the invention of the regular aonnet,or,at least, tbo 
, perfection of that ui use anoiig the Pl oei g ala 
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We knew equally well the current idiom 
of Fiance or Italy in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. For when we compare 
the earliest English of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, 
it seems hBid to pronounce' why it should 
pass for a separate language rather than 
a modification or simplification of the for- 
mer. We must conform, however, to 
nssge, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was 
converted into English, I. By contracting 
or otherwise modifying the pronunciation 
and orthography of words ; S. By omit- 
ting many inflexions, especially of the 
noun, and, consequently, making more 
use of articles and auxiliaries ; 3. By the 
introduction of French derivatives ; 4. By 
using less inversion and ellipsis, especial- 
ly in poetry. Of these the second alone, 
I thim^ can be considered as sufficient to 
describe a new form of language ; and 
this was brought about so gradually, that 
we are not rcfieved from much of our dif- 
ficulty, whether some compositions shall 
pass for the latest offspring of the mother; 
or the earliest fruits of the daughter's fer- 
tility.* 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a 
phrase not quite so unobjectionable as the 
Anglo-Norman constitution ; and, as it is 
sure to deceive, we miffht better lay it 
aside altogether.! In the one instance 
there was a real fusion of laws and gov- 
ernment, to which we*can find but a re- 
mote analog, or rather none at all, in the 
other. It is probable, indeed, that the 
converse of foreigners might have some- 
thing to do with those simplifications of 
the Anglo-Saxon grammar, which appear 
about the reign of Henry II., more than 
a century alter the Conqpest ; though it 
is also true, that languages of a very ar- 
tificial structure, like that of England be- 
fore that revolution, often became less 

* Ii is • proof of this difficnUy, that the host mas- 
ters of oar ancient IsoKUSfS have lately introdaced 
the wonl semi-SaxoD, which is to cover everything 
from 1 150 to IS50. See Thorpe's preface to Ana- 
lecta Anglo-Saxonica, and mway other recent books. 

t A popular and pleasing writer has drawn a lit- 
tle apoo nia imagination in the foUowinf account 
of the language of our forefatheia alter the Con- 
qoeit : ** 1*be language of the church waa Latin, 
tnat of the hinn and nobles, Norman ; that of the 
people, Anglo*Saxon ; lAe AngUhSasvm Ktrgen «•« 
Silly employtd m thi eommerd^d uUereourMottwetn the 
cmjrnnrt ami ikt csn^iMrffi."— Ellis's Specimens of 
Early Rnglisb Poets, vol. i., p 17. Wbst was tbis 
jargon ? wid where do we find a proof of its exist- 
ence ? and what waa the commercial intercoorae 
hinled at ? 1 suspect RIlis only meant, what haa 
often been remarked, that the animals which bear 
a Saaon name in the fields acquire a French one in 
the ahambles. But even this is more ingenious 
than jost : for muttons, beeves, and porkers an 
good old words for the living qasdnipeda. 



complex in their forms, without any such 
violent process as an amalgamation of 
two different races.* What is commonly 
called the Saxon Chronicle is continued 
to the death of Stephen, in 1164, and in 
the same language, though with some loss 
of its purity. Besides the neglect of sev- 
eral grammatical rules, French words now 
and then obtrude themselves, but not very 
frequently, in the latter pages of this 
Chronicle. Peterborough, however, was 
quite an EngUsh monastery ; its endow- 
ments, its ab|x)ts, w^re Saxon ; and the 
political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in 
some passages, is that of the indignant 
subjects, servi aneor frementij of the Nor- 
man usurpers. If its last compilers, 
therefore, gave way to some innovations 
of language, we may presume that these 
prevailed more extensively in places less 
secluded, and especially in London. 

40. We find evidence of a greater change 
in Layamon, a translator of Wace's ro« 
mance of Brut from the French. Lajb^ 
mon's age is uncertain ; it must have been 
after 1155, when the original poem was 
completed, and can hardly be placed be- 
low 1200. His language is accounted rath- 
er Anglo-Saxon than English ; it retains 
most of the distinguishing inflections of 
the mother-tongue, yet evidently differs 
considerably from that older than the Con- 
quest by the introduction, or, at least, 
more frequent employment of some new 
auxiliary forms, and displays very little 
of the characteristics of the ancient poe- 
try, its periphrases, its ellipses, or its in- 
versions. But, though translation was 
the means by which words of French ori- 

§in were afterward most copiously intro- 
uced, very few occur in the extracts from 
Layamon hitherto published ; for we have 
not vet the expected edition of the entire 
work. He is not a mere translator, but 
improves much on Wace. The adoption 
of the plain and almost creeping style 
of the metrical French romance, instead 
of the impetuous dithyrambics of Saxon 
song, gives Layamon, at first sight, a great- 
er affinity to the new Engliau language 
than in mere grammatical structure he 
appears to bear.f 



* ** Every branch of the low Oerman slock from 
whence the Anglo-Saxon aprung,disp1sy8 the same 
simplification of its grammar."— Price's Preface to 
Warton, p. 110. He therefore aacribea little influ- 
ence to the Norman Cooqoeat or to French con- 
nexiona. 

t See a long extract from Layamon in Ellia^ 
Specimena. Thia writer obeervea, that ** it con- 
taina no word which we are under the neceasty ol 
leferring to a French root." Ihtka and esailr aeom 
exceptiona ; but the latter word oeeuis in the Sax* 
on Chronicle before the Goa^eat, A.D. IMS. 
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50. Layamon wrote in a monastery on 
PnmHor the Severn; and it is agreeable 
tJiBBnfUib to experience, that an obsolete 
lufluafe. gtnicture of language should be 
retained in a distant province, while it has 
undergone some change among the less 
nigged inhabitants of a capital. The dis- 
use of Saxon forms crept on by degrees ; 
some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from the year I860,* may 
be deemed English ; but the first specimen 
of it that bears a precise date is a proclar 
mation of Henry HI., addressed to the 
people of Huntmgdonshire in 1358, but 
doubtless circular throughout England.t 
A triumphant song, composed probably in 
London, on the victory obtained at Lewes 
by the confederate barons in 1864, and the 
capture of Richard earl of Cornwall, is 
rather less obsolete in its style than this 
proclamation, as might naturally be ex- 

CKSted. It could not have been written 
ter than that year, because in the next 
the tables were turned on those who now 
exulted, by the complete discomfiture of 
their party in the battle of Evesham. 
Several pieces of poetry, uncertain as to 
their precise date, must be referred to the 
latter part of this century. Robert of 
Gloucester, after the year 1897, since he 
alludes to Uie canonization of St. Louis^ 
turned the chronicle of GeoflTrey of Mon- 
mouth into English verse ; and, on com- 
paring him with Layamon, a native of the 

* Ritton'i Diaaertat. on Romuice. Madden** 
Introduction to Havelok. Notea of Price, in bia 
edition of Warton. Warton himaelf ia of no aa- 
thority in thia matter. Price inclinea to put moat 
of the poema quoted by Warton near tbe cloae of 
the thirteenth centurr. 

It ahoold here be oibaerved, that the language un- 
derwent ita metamorphoaia into Engltah bf much 
leaa rapid gradationa m aome parte of the kingdom 
than in othera. Not onlv the popular dialect of many 
countiea, eapecially in the Nortn, retained long, and 
atill retaina, a larger proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
peculiaritiea, but we nave evidence that they were 
not everrwhere diauaed in writing. A manoacript 
in the Kentish dialect, if that phrase ia correct, 
bearing the date of 1340. ia more An^lo-Sazon than 
any oT the poema aacribed to the thuteentb centu- 
ry which we read in Warton, auch aa the legenda 
of aaiota or the Orroolom. Thia very curious fact 
waa firat made known to the public by Mr. Thorpe, 
in bia tranalation of Csdmon, praiace, p. ziL ; and 
an account of the manuacripi itaelf, rather fuller 
than that of Mr. T., baa aince been given in the 
catalogue ef the Anmdel MSS. in the Britiah Mu- 
aeum. 

t Henry'a Hiat. of Britain, vol. viii., appendix. 
«« Between 1844 and 1258,** aaya Sir F. Madden, 
" we know, waa written the veraificadon of part of 
a meditation of St Augnatine, aa proved by the age 
of the prior, who gave the manuacript to the Dor- 
ham library," p. 49. Thia, therefore, will be etrict- 
ly the oldeat piece of Enghah, to the date of which 
we can approach by more than conieetura. 

t Madden*a Havelok, p. &L 



same comity, and a writer on the same 
subject, it will appear that a great quanti- 
ty of French had flowed into the language 
since the loss of Normandy. The .£iglo- 
Saxon inflections, terminations, and or- 
thography had also undergone a very 
considerable change. That the intermix- 
ture of French words was very slightly 
owing to the Norman conquest, will ap- 
pear probable by observing at least as fre- 
quent a use of them in the earliest spe- 
cimens of the Scottish dialect, especially 
a song on the death of Alexander III. in 
1285. There is a good deal of French in 
this, not borrowed, probably, from Eng- 
land, but directly from the onginal sources 
of imitation. 

51. The fourteenth century was not un- 
productive of men, both EngUsh Sngiwi of 
and Scots, gifted with the pow- ^JST"* 
ers of poetry. Laurence Imnot, ciwiiMr. 
an author unknown to Warton, Gower. 
but whose poems on the wars of Edward 
III. are referred by their publisher, Ritson, 
to 1353, is perhaps the first original poet 
in our language that has survived ; smce 
such of his predecessors as are now 
known appear to have been merely trans- 
lators, or, at best, amplifiers of a French 
or Latin original. The earliest historical 
or epic narrative is due to John Barbour, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, whose long poem 
in the Scots dialect, The Bruce, commem- 
orating the deliverance of his country, 
seems to have been completed in 1373. 
But our greatest poet of tne middle ages, 
beyond comparison, was Geoffrey Clum- 
cer; and I do not know that any other 
country, except Italy, produced one of 
equal variety in invention, acuteness in 
observation, or felicity of expression. A 
vast interval must be made between Chau- 
cer and any other English poet; yet Gow- 
er, his contemporary, though not, like him, 
a poet of nature's growth, had some effect 
in rendering the language less rude, and 
exciting a taste for verse; if he never 
rises, he never sinks low ; he is always 
sensible, polished, perspicuous, and not 
prosaic in the worst sense of the word. 
Longlands, the supposed author of Piers 
Plowman's Vision, with far more imagin- 
ative vigour, has a more obsolete and im- 
refined diction. 

53. The French language was spoken 
by the superior classes of society q^^ 
in England from the conquest to disme or 
the reign of Edward III. ; though Praneh m 
it seems probable that they were *»•*•»*• 
ffenerally acquainted with En^sh, at least 
m the latter part of that penod. But all 
letters, even of a private nature, were 
written in Latin till the beginning of the 
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Teign of Edwaid I., soon after 1370, when 
a sadden change brought in the use of 
French.* In grammar-schools boys were 
made to construe their Latin into French ; 
and in the statues of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, we find, in a regulation so late as 
1338, that the students shall conyerse to- 
gether, if not in Latin, at least in French.t 
The minutes of the corporation of Lon- 
don, recorded in the Town Clerk's office, 
were in French, as well as the proceedings 
in Pariiament and in the courts of justice ; 
and oral discussions were perhaps carried 
on in the same language, though this is 
not a necessary consequence. Hence the 
English was seldom written, and hardly 
employed in prose till after the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Sir John Mande- 
Yille's travels were written in 1350. This 
is our eariiest English book. Wicliffe's 
translation of the Bible, a great work that 
enriched the language, is referred to 1383, 
Trerisa's version of the Polychronicon of 
Higden was in 1385, and the Astrolabe of 
Chaucer in 1393. A few public instru- 
ments were drawn up in English under 
Richard II.; and about the same time, 
probably, it began to be employed in epis- 
tolary correspondence of a private nature. 
Trevisa informs us, that, when he wrote 
(1385), even gentlemen had much left off 
to have their children taught French, and 
names the schoolmaster (John Cornwall) 
who, soon after 1350, brought in so great 
an innovation as the making his boys read 
Latin into English.! This change from 
the common use of French in the upper 
ranks seems to have taken place as rapid- 
ly as a similar revolution has lately done 
in Germanv. By a statute of 1363 (36 E. 
3, c. 15), aU pleas in courts of justice are 
directed to be pleaded and judged in Eng- 
lish, on account of French being so much 
unknown. But the laws, and, generally 
speaking, the records of Parliament, con- 
tmued to be in the latter language for 
many years ; and we learn from Sir John 
Fortescue, a hundred years afterward, that 
this statute itself was but partially en- 
forced.^ The French language, if we take 



« I nn indebted for this fmct, which I have Ten- 
rored to genenlize, to the commuDicatioa of Mr. 
StevensoD, eub-commimoiier of public records. 

t 8i qus inter se proferant, coUoqoio Latino Tel 
saltern uaUico perfruantor.— Waiton, i., 6. In Mer- 
too CoUeee sutotes, given in 1271, Latin alone is 
praecnbed. 

I The passage may be found qooted in Warton, 
nbi snm. or in roanf other books. 

^ *« In the coarts of justice tbef formerlT ased 
to plead in French, till, in parsoance of a Isw to 
that panose, thai costom waa 9omewHai rutrmimad^ 
bat not hitherto ^aite disased, de Laodibos Legnm 
Angtef c zlTiii.'' I quote from Wateifaome'a 



his words literally, eren in the reign of 
Edward IV., was spoken in affairs of mer- 
cantile account, and in many games, the 
vocabulary of both being cMefly derived 
from it.* 

53. Thus, by the year 1400, we find a 
national literature subsisting in ^^^^ ^ 
seven European languages, three snroiMan 
spoken in the Spanish peninsula, '^^l^l'fSi 
the French, the ItaUan, the Ger- ^^^ '**"* 
man, and the English; from which last 
the Scots dialect need not be distinguish- 
ed. Of these the Italian was the most 
polished, and had to boast of the greatest 
writers ; the French excelled in their num- 
ber and variety. Our own tongue, though 
it had latterly acquired much copiousness 
in the hands of Chaucer and Wicliffe, both 
of whom lavishly supplied it with words 
of French and I^tin derivation, was but 
just growing into a literary existence. 
The German, as well as that of YalenciSt 
seemed to decline. The former became 
more precise, more abstract, more intel- 
lectual (^«u<tf), and less sensible (nim- 
/tcA), (to use the words of Eichhom), and, 
of consemience, less fit for poetry ; it fell 
into the hands of lawyers and mystical 
theologians. The eariiest German prose, 
a few very ancient fragments excepted, is 
the collection of Saxon Laws (Sachsen- 
spiegel), about the middle of the thirteenth 
century; the next, the Swabian collec- 
tion (Schwabenspiegel), about 1283.t But 
these forming hardly a part of literature, 
though Bouterwek praises passages of the 
latter for religious eloquence, we may 
deem John Tauler, a Dominican friar of 
Strasburg, whose influence in propagating 
what was called the mystical theology 
gave a new tone to his coimtry, to be the 
first German writer in prose. *' TaiUer,'' 
says a modem historian of literature, ^ in 
lus German sermons, mingled many ex- 
pressions invented by himself, which were 
the first attempt at a philosophical lan- 
guage, and displayed surprising eloquence 
for the age wherein he lived. It may be 
justly said of him, that he first gave to 
prose that direction in which Luther after- 
ward advanced so far.^^ Tauler died in 
1 36 1 . Meantime, as has been said before, 
the nobiliiy abandoned their love of verse, 
which the burghers took up dihgently, but 
with little spirit or genius ; the common 
language became barbarous and neglect- 



translation ; bat the Latm nina ftMsi g im imm m re- 
stnctasest 

* Ibid. 

t Bouterwek, p. 163. There are some novels at 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth centary.-— Ibid. 

X Hetnsios, iv., 76. 
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ed, of 'Which the strange fashion of wri- 
ting half Latin, half German verses is a 
Sroof.* This had been common in the 
arker ages : we have several instances 
of it in Anglo-Saxon ; but it was late to 
adopt it in tne fourteenth century. 

54. The Latin whters of the middle 
ifnoraneeoT ages Were chiefly ecclesias- 
radinf ud yes. But of these in the living 
i^e darker tongues a large proportion were 
•fM- laymen. They knew, therefore, 

how to commit their thoughts to writing ; 
and hence the ignorance characteristic of 
the darker ages must seem to be passing 
away. This, however, is a very difficult, 
though interesting question, when we 
come to look nearly at the gradual prog- 
ress of rudimentary knowledge. I can 
offer but an outline, which those who turn 
more of their attention towards the sub- 
ject will be enabled to correct and supply. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, 
and especially after the ninth, it was rare 
to find laymen in France who could read 
and write.f The case was probably not 
better anywhere else except in Italy. I 
should incline to except Italy on tbe au- 
thority of a passage in Wippo, a German 
writer soon after the year 1000, who ex- 
horts the Emperor Henry II. to cause the 
sons of the nobility to be instructed in let- 
ters, using the example of the Italians, 
with whom, according to him, it was a 
universal practice.^ The word clerks or 
clergymen became in this and other coun- 
tries synonjrmous with one who could 
write or even read ; we all know the ori- 
ginal meaning of benefit of clergy, and the 
test by which it was claimed. Vet, from 
about the end of the eleventh, or, at least, 
of the twelfth century, many circumstan- 
ces may lead us to believe that it was 
less and less a conclusive test, and that 
the laity came more and more into pos- 

* Eichhom, AUr. Getch., i., 240. 

t Hist Liu. dela Fraoce, m, 2. Some nobles 
Mat their children to be edocsted in the schools of 
Charlemagne, especially those of Germany, under 
Raban. Notker, Bmno, and other distinguished ab- 
bots. Bot they were generally desthwd for the 
church.— Meiners, li., 377. Tbe signatures of Isy- 
men are often found to deeds of the eighth century, 
and sometimes of the ninth.— Nouv. Traits de la 
DiplomatiqQe, ii., 422. The ignorance of the laity, 
according to this authority, was not strictly parallel 
to that of the church. 

X Tone lac edictom per tenam Tcutoniooram 
Quilibet ut dives sibi natos instruat omnes 
Litterulis, legemque suam persuadeat iUis, 
Ut cum princifiibus pladtandi venerit usus, 
Quisqne suis bbris ezemplum proferat illia. 
M oribos his dodum rirebat Roma decenter, 
His studiis tantoa potuit vincere tyrannoa. 
Hoc aertant Itali post prima crapondia concti. 

I am indebted for this quotation to Monais, it, 
344. 



session of the simple elements of liten^ 
ture. 

55. 1. It will of course be admitted, that 
all who administered or belonged ResMMwibr 
to the Roman law were masters I?"^"*^ 
of reading and writinff, though diiSsMMd* 
we do not find that they were sflmioo. 
generally ecclesiastics, even in the lowest 
sense of the word, by receiving the ton- 
sure. Some, indeed, were such. In coim- 
tries where the feudal law had passed 
from unwritten custom to record and pre- 
cedent, and had grown into as much sub- 
tlety by diffuseness as the Roman, which 
was the case of England from the time of 
Henry II., the lawyers, though laymen, 
were unquestionably clerks or learned. 
II. The convenience of such elementary 
knowledge to merchants, who, bo^ in the 
Mediterranean and in these parts of Eu- 
rope, carried on a good deal of foreign 
commerce, and, inde^, to all traders, may 
render it probable that they were not des- 
titute of It ; though it must be confessed, 
that the word clerk rather seems to de- 
note that their deficiency was supplied by 
those employed under them. I do not, 
however, conceive that the clerks of citi- 
zens were ecclesiastics.* III. If we could 
rely on a passage in Ingulfus, the practice 
in grammar-schools of construing Latin 
into French was as old as the reign of the 
Conqueror;! and it seems unlikely that 
this should have been confined to children 
educated for the English church. IV. The 
poets of the north and south of France 
were often men of princely or noble birth, 
sometimes ladies; their versification is 
far too artificial to be deemed the rade 
product of an illiterate mind ; and to 
these, whose capacity of holding the pen 
few will dispute, we must surely add a 
numerous class of readers, for whom their 
poetry was designed. It may be surmi- 
sed, that the itinerant minstrels answered 
this end, and supplied the ignorance of the 
nobUity. But many ditties of the Trou- 
badours were not so well adapted to the 
minstrels, who seem to have dealt more 
with metrical romances. Nor do I doubt 
that these also were read in many a cas- 
tle of France and Germany. I will not 
dwell on the story of Franceses of Rimi- 
ni, because no one, perhaps, is likely to 
dispute that a Romagnol lady in the age 
of Dante would be able to read the tale 

* The earliest recorded bills of eichango, ac- 
eordhig to Beckmann, Hist, of Inventions, iii., 430, 
are in a paasage of the jurist Baldus, and bear date 
in 1388. Bot tbey were bv no means in common 
till tbe next century. I oo not mentaoa this m 
besring much on the subject of the text. 

t Et pueris etism in scholts principia Uteimnim 
Oalliei et non AngUee trnderantnr. 
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of Lancelot. But that fomance had long 
been written ; and other ladies, doubtless, 
had read it, and possibly had left off reading 
it in similar circomstances, and as little to 
their adrantage. The fourteenth century 
abounded wiUi books in French prose ; 
the extant copies of some are not Tery 
few ; but no argument against their cir- 
culation could be uiged from their scarci- 
ty in the present day. It is not, of course, 
pretended that they were diffused as ex- 
tensively as printed books have been. V. 
The &shion of writing private letters in 
French instead of Latin, which, as has 
been mentioned, came in among us soon 
after 1270, affords, periiaps, a presumption 
that they were written m a language in- 
telligible to the correspondent, because he 
had no longer occasion for assistance in 
leading them, though they were still gen- 
erally firom the haml of a secretary. But 
at what time this disuse of Latin began 
on the Continent I cannot exactly deter- 
mine. The French and Castilians, I be- 
Ueve, made general use of their own lan- 
guages in the latter half of the thirteenth 
centuiy. 

66. The art of reading does not imply 
iiiiMMd that of writing ; it seems likely 

wrtuofflTite ^**** ^^® ^**® prevailed before 
ibviJLiii the other. The latter was diffi- 
tmtmrj, cult to acquire, in consequence 
of the regularity of characters preserved 
by the clerks, and their complex system 
of abbreviations, which rendered the cur- 
sive handwriting, introduced about the end 
of Uie eleventh century, almost as operose 
to those who had not much experience of 
it as the more stiff characters of older 
mannscripts. It certainly appears that 
even autograph signatures are not found 
till a late period. Philip the Bold, who 
ascended the French throne in 1372, could 
not write, though this is not the case with 
any of his successors. I do not know 
that equal ignorance is recorded of any 
English sovereign, though we have, I 
think, only a series of autographs begin- 
ning with Richard 11. It is said by the 
authore of Nouveau Traits de la Diplo- 
matique, Benedictines of laborious and 
exact erudition, that the art of writing 
had become rather common among the 
fauty of France before the end of the thir- 
teenth century : out of eight witnesses to 
a testament in 1277, five could write their 
names ; at the beginning of that age, it is 
probable, they thuik, that not one could 
Dave done so.* Signatures to deeds of 
private persona, however, do not begin to 
appear till the fourteenth, and were not 
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in established use till about the middle 
of the fifteenth century.* Endorsements 
upon English deeds, as well as meie sig- 
natures, by laymen of rank, bearing date 
in the reign of Edward II., are in exist- 
ence ; and there is an English letter from 
the lady of Sir John Pelham to her hus- 
band in 1329, which is probably one of the 
earliest instances of female penmanship. 
By the badness of the grammar, we may 
presume it to be her own.t 

67. Laymen, among whom Chaucer and 
Gower are illustrious examples, . 
received, occasionally, a learned atlZ^oT 
education ; and, indeed, the great knowi«d|* 
number of gentlemen who stud- *■ Knf»«wi. 
ied in the inns of court is a conclusive 
proof that they were not generally illiter- 
ate. The common law required some 
knowledge of two languages. Upon the 
whole, we may be inchned to think, that 

* Ibid., p. 434, et poit 

t 1 Am indebted for a knowledge of this letter to 
the Rev. Joeeph Hunter, who recollected to have 
teen it in an old edition of Colhns's Peerage. La- 
ter ^itions have omitted it as an unimportant re- 
dundancT, though interesting even for its contents, 
indepenaeatly of the value it acquires from the lan- 
guage. On account of its scarcity, being only 
found in old editions now not in request, I shall in- 
sert it here ; and, till anything else shall prefer a 
claim, it mav pass for the oldest private letter in 
the English language. I have not kept the orthog- 
rai^y, but have left several incoherent and un» 
granunatical phrases as they stand. It was copied 
by Collins from the archives of the flewcastle lam- 
ily. 

"Mr DiiK LoiD, 
" I recommend me to your hi^h lordship with 
heart and body and all my poor miffht, and with all 
this I thank you as mv dear lord oearest and beet 
beloved of all earthly lords I say for me, and thank 
you my dear lord with all this that 1 say before of 
your comfortable letter that ye sent me from Pod- 
tefract that come to me on Mary Magdalene day: 
for by my troth I was never so glad as when I heard 
by your letter that ye were strong enough with the 
grace of God for to keep you from the malice of 
your enemies. And dear lord if it like to vour high 
locdship that as soon as ye might that I mi^ht hear of 
joat gracious speed ; which as Ood Almighty con- 
tinue and mcrease. And my dear lord if it like 
you for to know of my fan, I am here by laid in 
manner of a aiege with the county of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, and a great parcel of Kent, so that I mar 
nooffht out no none victuals get me but with much 
hard. Wherefore my dear if it like yon by the ad- 
vice of your wise counsel for to get remedy of the 
salvation of your castle and withstand the malice 
of the shires aforesaid. And also that ye be (ally 
informed of their great maUce workers in these 
shires which that haves so despitefolly wrought to 
yoo, and to yoar caslle, to your men, and to your 
tenants for this cooatiy have yai [sic] wasted for a 
neat while. Farewell my dear lord, the Holy 
Trinity yoo keep from your enemies, and ever send 
me good tkliogB of yon. Written at Pevensey ia 
the castle od St. Jacob day last past, 
** By your own poor 

"J. PsLaan 
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in the yeir 1400, or at the accession of 
Henry IV., the average instruction of an 
EngUsh gentleman of the first class would 
comprehend common reading and writing, 
a tolerable familiarity with French, and a 
slight tincture of Latin ; the latter retain- 
ed or not, according to his circumstances 
and character, as school learning is at 
present. This may be rather a favoura- 
oie statement ; but, after another genera- 
tion, it might be assumed, as we shall see, 
with more confidence, as a fair one.* 

58. A demand for instruction in the 
inwDikNi art of writing would increase with 
of iM|Mr. the frequency of epistolary corre- 
spondence, which, where of a private or 
secret nature, no one would gladly con- 
duct by the intervention of a secretary. 
Better education, more refined manners, 
a closer intercourse of social life, were 
the primary causes of tins increase in 
private correspondence. But it was great- 
ly facilitated by the invention, or, rather, 
extended use of paper as the vehicle of 
writing instead of parchment ; a revolu- 
tion, as it may be called, of high impor- 
tance, without which both the art of 
virriting would have been much less prac- 
tised, and the invention of printing less 
serviceable to mankind. After the subju- 
gation of Egypt by the Saracens, the im- 
portation of the papyrus, previously in 
general use, came in no long time to an 
end ; so that, though down to the end of 
the seventh century all instruments in 
France were written upon it, we find its 
place afterward supplied by parchment ; 
and under the house of Charlemagne there 
is hardly an instrument upon any other 
material.f Parchment, however, a much 
more durable and useful vehicle than pa- 
pyrus,^ was expensive, and its cost not 
only excluded the necessar^r waste which 
a free use of writing requires, but gave 

* U miiht be inferred, from a penege in Richard 
of Bary aboot 1343, that none hot ecclenaetica 
coold read at all He deprecatea the potting of 
booka into the baada of Imo, who do not know one 
aide from another. And in aeveral placei it aeema 
that he thought they were meant for " the ton- 
aored" alone. Bot a great change took place in 
the ensuing half centory ; and 1 do not beiieTe he 
can be conatroed ethctly even as to hia own time. 

t Montfaucon, in Acad, dee Inacript, vol. fi. 
But If nratori says that the papynia was liUle used 
in the seventh oentarr, though writings on it may 
be found as late aa the tenth, Dissert, zliii. This 
dissertation relatea to the condition of letters in 
Italj as fiftr as the year 1100, as the xlivth does to 
their subsequent htstory. 

t Hereen justly remarkaH do not know that oth- 
ers have done the same). Of how great importance 
the introduction of oarcnment, to which, and after- 
ward to paper, the old perishable papyraceoua man- 
uanripU were tranaferred, has been to the pieser- 
vation of litentore ! p. 74. 



rise to the unfortonate practice of erasing 
manuscripts in order to replace them with 
some new matter. This was carried to 
a great extent, and has occasioned the 
loss of precious monuments of antiquity, 
as is now demonstrated by instances of 
their restoration. 

69. The date of the invention of our pres- 
ent paper, manufactured from lin- LtaMo pe- 
en lags, or of its introduction into p^. «!»■ 
Europe, has long been the subject "^ ""^ 
of controveny. That paper made from 
cotton was in use sooner, is admitted Coaon 
on all sides. Some chartere written v^p^- 
upon that kind not later than the tenth 
century were seen by Montfaucon ; and it 
is even said to be found in papal bolls of 
the ninth.* The Greeks, however, from 
whom the west of Europe is conceived to 
have borrowed this sort of paper, did not 
much employ it in manuscript books, ac- 
cording to Montfaucon, till the twelfth 
century, from which time it came into fre- 
quent use among them. Muratori had 
seen no writing upon this material older 
than 1100, though, in deference to Mont- 
faucon, he admits its employment eariier.f 
It certainly was not greatly used in Italy 
before the thirteenth century. Among 
the Saracens of Spain, on the other band, 
as well as those of the East, it was of 
much greater antiquity. The Greeks call- 
ed it charta Damascena^ having been man- 
ufactured or sold in the city of Damascus. 
And Casiri, in his catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the Escurial, desires us to 
understand that they are written on paper 
of cotton or linen, but generally the Utter, 
unless the contrary be expressed.^ Many 
in this catalogue were written before the 
thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

60. This will lead us to the more dis- 
puted question as to the antiquity umq pa- 
of linen paper. The earliest dis- per ■• old 
tinct instance I have found, and **i^^* 
which, I believe, has hitherto been over- 
looked, is an Arabic version of the apho- 
risms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bear^ 
ing the date of 1 100. This Casiri observes 
to be on linen paper, not as in itself re- 
markable, but as accounting for its injury 
by wet. It does not appear whether it 
were written in Spain, or, like many in 
that catalogue, brought from Egypt or the 
East.^ 

• Bf^m. de I'Acad. dea Inacriptiooa, vi, 604. 
NouTeau Traits de Diplomatique, i., 517. Savig- 
ny, Oeech. dea Romiachen Rechts, iii , 534. 

t Diaeert., zliiL 

i Materia, ntat membranetta rit eodez, nnlli 
mentio : cvteroe bombydnoa, ac, marimam paitem, 
chartacaoa eaee cdligaa.— Pnefatio, p. 7. 

^ Caain,N.787. Codex anno ChiiitinOQ,ciisr- 
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61. The authority of Casiri must con- 
wwa ID p»- finn beyond doubt a passage in 
tw«raii(aL Peter abbot of Clugni, which 
has perplexed those who place the inven- 
tion of linen paper very low. In a trea- 
tise against the Jews, he speaks of books, 
ex peUibus arietum, hircorum, vel vitulo- 
mm, sive ex bibhs vel juncis Orientalium 
paludum, aut ex rasuris veterwn pannorum, 
seu ex alia qualibet forte viliore materia 
compactos. A late English writer con- 
tends that nothing can be meant by the 
last words, *' unless that all sorts of infe- 
rior substances capable of being so ap- 
pUed, among them, perhaps, hemp and 
the remains of cordage, were used at this 
period in the manufacture of paper/'* It 
certainly, at least, seems reasonable to in- 
terpret the words "ex rasuris veterum 
pannorum,** of linen rajSfs ; and when I add 
that Peter Cluniacensis passed a consid- 
erable time in Spain about 1141, there can 



to Hennr III. by Raymond, son of Ray- 
mond VI., count of Toulouse, and conse- 
quently between 1216 and 1222, when the 
latter died, upon very strong paper, and 
certainly made, in Mr. Ottley's judgment, 
of mixed materials ; while m several of 
the time of Edward I., written upon gen- 
uine cotton paper of no great thickness, 
the fibres of cotton present themselves 
everywhere at the backs of the letters so 
distinctly that they seem as if they might 
even now be spun into thread.* 

64. Notwithstanding this last statement, 
which I must confirm by my ,„,e„ua„of 
own observation, and of which paper placed 
no one can doubt who has look- 2^^°°^ "* 
ed at the letters themselves, 
several writers of high authority, such as 
Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist not only 
in fixing the invention of linen paper very 
low, even after the middle of tne four- 
teenth century, but in maintaining that it 



remain, it seems, no rational doubt that is undistinguishable from that made of 
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the Saracens of the peninsula were ac- 
quainted with that species of paper, Uiough 
periiaps it was as yet unknown in every 
other country. 

63. Andr6s asserts, on the authority of 
jy^ {, the Memoirs of the Academy of 
tbe isiii Barcelona, that a treaty between 
the kings of Aragon and Castile, 
bearing the date of 1 178, and writ- 
ten upon linen paper, is extant in the ar- 
chives of that city.| He alleges several 
other instances in the next age ; when 
Mabillon, who denies that paper of linen 
was then used in charters, which, indeed, 
no one is likely to maintain, mentions, as 
the earliest specimen he had seen in 
France, a letter of Joinville to St. Louis, 
which must be older than 1270. Andrto 
refera the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the fine flax of Vaiencia and 
Murcia ; and conjectures that it was 
brought into use amonff the Spaniards 
themselves by Alfonso of Castile.^ 

63. In the opinion of the Enfflish writer 
ftparoTmiz- to whom WO have above refer- 
•a m t wiaia , red, paper, from a very early 
period, was manufactured of mixed mate- 
rials, which have sometimes been errone- 
ously taken for pure cotton. We have in 
the Tower of London a letter addressed 

* 8e0 a memoir <m an ancient mannacript of An- 
tot. bv Mr. OtUajt in Arch«ologia, vol. xzvi. 

f voLit.,^73. Andrea baa gone much at langth 
into thta sabject, and baa collected aereral impor- 
taoi pawagca which do not appear in my text The 
letter of Joinrille baa been aappoeed to be addreaa- 
ed to Looia Hntin in 1314, but thia aeema incon- 
■Jatent with the writer'a age. 

t Id., p. S4. He cannot mean that it waa never 
employed before Alfoneo'a time, of which he hae 
ibeady 



cotton, except bv the eye of a manufac- 
turer.! Were this indeed true, it would 
be sufficient for the purpose we have here 
in view, which is not to trace the origin 
of a particular discovery, but the employ- 
ment of a useful vehicle of writing. If it 
be true that cotton paper was fabricated 
in Italy of so good a texture that it cannot 
be discerned from linen, it must be con- 
sidered as of equal utility. It is not the 
case with the lettere on cotton paper in 
our EnffUsh repositories ; most, if not all, 
of which were written in France or Spain. 
But I have seen in the Chapter House at 
Westminster a letter written fh)m Gas- 
cony about 1315, to Hugh Despencer,upon 
thin paper, to all appearance made like 
that now in use, ana with a water mark. 
Several othera of a similar appearance, in 
the same repositorv, are of rather later 
time. There is also one in the King*s 
Remembrancer's Office of the 11th of Ed* 

* Archaotogia, ibid. I may, however, obaerre, 
that a gentleman aa experienced aa Mr. OtUey hint- 
aelf, inclinea to think the letter of Raymond writ- 
ten on paper wholly made of cotton, thoagh of bet- 
ter manQiacture than uaaaL 

t Tiraboachi, ▼., 85. Savigny, Oeach. dee Romia- 
chen Recbta, iii., 534. He reliea on a book I have 
not aeen, Webra vom Papier. HaU, 1789. Thia 
writer, it ia aaid, contenda that the worda of Peter 
of Clugni, ex raaoria veteram pannoram, meana 
cotton paper.— Heeren, p. 2061 Lambinet, on the 
other hand, tranalatea tbem, without heaitation, 
" chiSbna de llnge."— Hiat de TOrigine de Tlmprim- 
ene, i., 93. 

Andrfa baa pointed oat, p. 70, that Maffoa merely 
aaya be baa aeen no paper of linen earlier than 1300^ 
anid no inatrument on that material okler than one 
of 1367, which be foond among hia ovm family 
deeda. Tiraboechi, overlooking thia diatinctaon, 
qnoCeaMafEri for hia own opinion aa tothe latenaaa 
ofthainventioQ. 
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ward III. (1337 or 1338), containing the 
accounts of the king^s ambassadors to the 
Count of Holland, and probably written in 
that country. This paper has a water 
mark, and, i it is not of linen, is at least 
not easily distinguishable. Bullet declares 
that he saw at Besan^on a deed of 1309 
on linen paper : several are alleffed to ex- 
ist in Germany before the middle of the 
century ; and Lambinet mentions, though 
but on the authority of a periodical publi* 
cation, a register of expenses from 1383 
to 1354, found in a church at Caen, writ- 
ten on two hundred and eifht sheets of 
that substance.* One of we Cottonian 
manuscripts (Galba, B. I.) is called Codex 



Upon the *' study of the sciences** it eonkl 
as yet have had very little effect. The 
vast importance of the invention was just 
beginning to be discovered. It is to be 
added, as a remarkable circumstance, that 
the earliest linen paper was of very good 
manufacture, strong and handsome, though 
perhaps too much like card for general 
convenience ; and every one is aware that 
the first printed books are frequently 
beauUful in the quality of their paper. 

66. III. The application of general prin- 
ciples of justice to the infinite- imponanc* 
ly various circumstances which or Icfai 
may arise in the disputes of men ■'■^•^ 
with each other, is m itself an admirable 



Chartaceus in the catalogue. It contains discipline of the moral and inteUectual 



a long series of public letters, chiefly writ- 
ten in the Netherlands, from an early part 
of the reign of Edward III. to that of 
Henry IV. But, upon examination, I find 
the title not quite accurate ; several let- 



faculties. Even where the primary rules 
of right and policy have been obscured in 
some measure by a technical and art)itra- 
ry system, which is apt to grow up, per- 
haps inevitably, in the course of civih- 



ters, and especially the earliest, are writ- zation, the mind gains in precision and 
ten on parchment, and paper does not ap- acuteness, though at the expense of some 



pear at soonest till near the end of Ed- 
ward's reign, t Sir Heniy Ellis has said 
that " venr few instances mdeed occur be- 
fore the fifteenth century of letters writ- 
ten upon paper.*^ The use of cotton pa- 
per was by no means general, or even, I 
believe, frequent, except in Spain and It- 
aly, perhaps also in the south of France. 
Nor was it much employed even in Italy 
for books. Savigny tells us there are few 
manuscripts of law-books among the mul- 
titude that exist which are not written on 
parchment. 

65. It will be manifest, from what has 
Not tt flnt been said,how greatly Robertson 
▼tryimpor- has been mistaken m his posi- 
tion, that " in the eleventh cen- 
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important qualities ; and a people wherein 
an artificial jurisprudence is cultivated, re- 
quiring both a regard to written authority 
and the constant exercise of a discrim- 
inating judgment upon words, must be 
deem^ to be emerging from ignorance. 
Such was the condition of Europe in the 
twelfth century. The feudal customs, 
long unwritten, though latterly become 
more steady by tradition, were in some 
countries reduced into treatises : we have 
our own Glanvil in the reign of Henry IL, 
and in the next century much was written 
upon the national laws in various parts of 
Europe. Upon these it is not my inten- 
tion to dwell ; but the importance of the 
civil law in its connexion with ancient 



tury the art of making paper, in the man- learning, as well as with moral and polit- 



ner now become universal, was invented, 
by means of which not only the number 
of manuscripts increased, but the study of 
the sciences was wonderfully facilitatea."^ 
Even Ginffu6n6, better informed on such 
subjects than Robertson, has intimated 
something of the same kind. But paper, 
whenever or wherever invented, was very 
sparingly used, and especially in manu- 
script books, among the French, Germans, 
or Enfflish, or linen paper, even among 
the Italians, till near the close of the pe- 
riod which this chapter comprehends. 



* Lambiiiet, nbi lapra. 

t Andrte, p. 66, nwniioM a note written in 1342, 
in the Cotton librwy, m tho earhoit English sped- 
men of linen ptper. I do not know to what this 
rafers ; in the tbove-menbooed Codex Chutaceos 



is a letter of 1341, but it is on paicbment. 
I. Hist ofC^ee T.,^lX note 10. Hemnl Pandects, were known in different parU 



ical science, rendera it deserving of a 
place in any general account eiSier of 
mediaeval or modem literature. 

67. That the Roman laws, such as they 
subsisted in the Western empire n^„„ 
at the time of its dismemberment iaw« cmtbt 
in the fifth century, were receiv- * Jo"y ■■• 
ed in the new kingdoms of the 
Gothic, Lombard, and Carlovingian dy- 
nasties, as the rule of those who by birth 
and choice submitted to them, was shown 
by Muratori and other writera of the last 
centurjr. This subject has received addi- 
tional illustration from the acute and la- 
borious Savigny, who has succeeded in 
tracing sufficient evidence of what had 
been, m fact, stated by Muratori, that not 
only an abridgment of the Theodosiaa 
code, but that of Jnstinian, and even the 



inclines to the same opinion, p. 200l 



I of Europe long before the epoch formerly 
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assigned for the rettorstion of that Jmis- 
pnidence.* The popular story, already 
much discredited, that the fataous copy of 
the Pandects, now in the Laurentian li- 
brary at Florence, was brought to Pisa 
from Amalfi, after the cloture of that city 
by Roger, king of Sicily, with the aid of a 
Pisan fleet in 1 135, and became the means 
of diffusing an acquaintance with that por- 
tion of the law through Italy, is shown by 
lum not only to rest on very slight evi- 
dence, but to be unquestionably, in the 
l^ter and more important circumstance, 
destitate of all founaation.t It is still, in- 
deed, an undetermined question, whether 
other existing manuscnpts of the Pan- 
dects are not derived from this illustrious 
copy, which alone contains the entire fiftv 
books, and which has been preserved with 
a traditional veneration indicating some 
superiority ; but Savigny has shown that 
Peter of Valence, a jurist of the eleventh 
centuiy, made nse of an independent man- 
Qseript; and it is certain that the Pan- 
dects were the subject of legal studies be- 
fore the sie^e of Amalft. 

68. Imenus, by universal testimony, 
fneriu: ^^ the founder of all learned 
toswc investigation into the laws of 
metmmon. jQgtinian. He gave lectures 
upon them at Bologna, his native city, not 
long, in Savigny^s opinion, after the com- 
mencement of the century.^ And, besides 
this oral instruction, he began the practice 
of making glosses, or short marginal ex- 
planations on the law-books, with the 
whole of which he was acquainted. We 
owe also to him, according to ancient opin- 
ion, though much controverted in later 
times, an epitome, called the Authentica, 
of what Gravina calls the prolix and diffi- 
cult (salebrosis atoue garrulis) Novels of 
Justinian, arrangea according to the titles 
of the Code. Tne most eminent succes- 
sors of this restorer of the Roman law 
during the same century were Martinus 
Gosias, Bnlgarus, and Placentinns. They 
were, however, but a few among many in- 
terpreters, whose glosses have been part^ 
ly, though very imperfectly, preserved. 
'the love of equal liberty and just laws in 
the Italian cities rendered the profession 
of jurisprudence exceedingly honourable ; 
the do^rs of Bologna and other univer- 
sities were frequently called to the office 

* It ctn be DO ditpangemeot to Strigny, who 
doet not claim perfisct originalitf, to ny that Mq- 
Tstofi, in his i4th diaaeitation, gives several in- 
stances of qnotations from the Pandects in writers 
older thsD the capture of Amalfi. 

t Savigny, Oescbichte des Romisehen Rechts 
in mittd alter, iii., 83. 

t Vol. IT., p. 16. Boom have errooeouslj 
thooght ImariQi a Oennaa. 



of podesti, or criminal judge, in these 
small republics; in Bologna itself they 
were officially members of the smaller or 
secret council ; and their opinions, which 
they did not render gratuitously, were 
sought with the respect that had been 
shown at Rome to their ancient masters 
of the age of Severus. 

69. A gloss, yXuwa, properly meant a 
word from a foreign language, or Their 
an obsolete or poetical word, or giosws. 
whatever requires interpretation. It was 
afterward used for the interpretation it- 
self ; and this sense, which is not strictlv 
classical, may be found in Isidore, though 
some have imagined Imerius himself to 
have first employed it.* In the twelfth 
century it was extended from a single 
word to an entire expository sentence. 
The first glosses were interlinear; they 
were afterward placed in the margin, ana 
extended finally in some instances to a 
sort of running commentary on an entire 
book. These were called an Appara- 
tus.! 

70. Besides these glosses on obscure 
passages, some lawyers at- AbiidgiMnts 
tempted to abridge the body of JJjiJJJi^jig 
the law. Placentinus wrote a CDrpus 
summary of the Code and In- oiossatua. 
stitutes. But this was held inferior to that 
of Azo, which appeared before 1S20. Hu- 
golinus gave a similar abridgment of the 
Pandects. About Uie same time, or a lit- 
tle after, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of 
Florence, undertook his celebrated work, 
a collection of the glosses, which, in the 
century that had elapsed since the time 
of Imerius, had grown to an enormous 
extent, and were, of course, not always 
consistent. He has inserted little, proba^ 
My, of his own, but exercised a judgment, 
not perhaps a very enlightened one, in the 
selection of his authorities. Thus was 
compiled his Corpus Juris Glossatum, 
commonly called Glossa, or Glossa Ordi- 
naria : a work, says Eichhom, as remark- 
able for its barbarous style and gross 
mistakes in history as for the solidity of 
its judgments and practical distinctions. 
Gravina, after extolling the conciseness, 
acuteness, skill, and diligence in compa- 
ring remote passages and in reconcilmg 
apparent inconsistencies which distin- 
guished Accursius, remarks the injustice 
of some modems, who reproach his work 
with the ignorance inevitable in his age, 
and seem to think the chance of birth 
which has thrown them into more en- 

* Alcnin defines glossa, **unias veibi vel nom- 
inis interpretatio.— fittcange, prnfat in Olossar^ 
p. 38. 

t Sarigny, iii, 619. 
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lightened times, a part of their personal 
merit* 

71. Savigny has taken stiH higher 
charaeter of gTOund in his admiration, as we 
•wiyjiiiMa. may call it, of the early jurists, 
those from the appearance of Imerins to 
the publication of the Accursian body of 
flosses. For the execution of this work, 
mdeed, he testifies no very high respect ; 
Accursitts did not sufficient justice to his 
predecessors ; and many of the most val- 
uable glosses are still buried in the dust 
of unpublished manuscripts.t But the 
men themselves deserve our highest 
praise. The school of Imerius rose sud- 
denly ; for in earlier writers we find no 
intelligent use or critical interpretation of 
the passages they cite. To reflect upon 
every text, to compare it with every clause 
or word that might illustrate its meaning 
in the somewhat chaotic mass of the Pan- 
dects and Code, was reserved for these 
acute and diligent investigators. ** Inter- 
pretation,'* says Savigny, *' was consider- 
ed tibe first and most important object of 
glossers, as it was of oral instructers. 
By an unintermitting use of the original 
law-books, they obtained that full and 
lively acquaintance with their contents, 
which enabled them to compare different 
passages with the utmost acuteness and 
with much success. It may be reckoned 
a characteristic merit of many glossers, 
that they keep the attention always fixed 
on the immemate subject of explanation, 
and, in the richest display of comparisons 
with other passages of the law, never de- 
viate from their point into an3rthing too 
indefinite and general; superior often in 
this to the most learned interpreters of 
the French and Dutch schools, and ciqpable 
of giving a lesson even to ourselves. Nor 
did the glossers by any means slight the 
importance of laying a sound critical basis 
for interpretation, but, on the contrary, la- 
boured earnestly in the recension and cor- 
rection of the text."t 

7S. These warm eulogies afford us an 
mstance, to which there are many paral- 
lels, of such vicissitudes in literary repu- 
tation, that the wheel of fame, like that of 
fortune, seems never to be at rest. For 
a long time it had been the fashion to 
speak in slighting terms of these eariy ju- 
rists ; and Ae passage above quoted from 
Gravina is in a much more candid tone 
than was usual in his age. Their trifling 
veibal explanations of etti by pumwis, or 
admodum by vMe ; their strange ignorance 
in deriving the name of the Tiber from the 

* OrigiiiM Juris, p. 184. t ToL ▼., p. 25S-M7. 
t VoL ▼., p. IM-aiL 



Emperor Tiberias; in supposing that Ul 
pian and Justiman lived before Christ; io 
asserting that Pacinian was ]Nit to death 
by Mark Antony; and even in intetpretiiig 
ponHfex by papa or episcopnu^ were the 
topics of ridicule to those whom Gravina 
has so well reproved.* Savigny, who 
makes a similar remai^ that we learn, 
without perceiving it and without any per- 
sonal merit, a multitude of things which 
it was impossible to know in the twelfth 
century, defends his favourite glossers in 
the best manner he can, by laying part of 
the blame on the bad selection of Accur- 
sius, and by extolling the mental vigour 
which struggled through so many difficul- 
ties.f Yet he has the candour to own, 
that this rather enhances the respect due 
to the men than the value of their wri- 
tings; and, without much acquaintance 
with the ancient glossers, one may pre- 
sume to think, that in explaining the Pan- 
dects, a book requiring, beyond any other 
that has descended to us, an extensive 
knowledge of the language and antiquities 
of Rome, their deficiencies, if to be meas- 
ured by the instances we have given, or 
by the general character of their age, 
must require a perpetual exercise of our 
lenity and patience. 

73. This great compilation of Accuraiiis 
made an epoch in the annals of dmUm or 
jurisprudence. It put an end, Ym t/m wtt m 
in great measure, to the oral ex- ^"•"*^ 
planations of lecturers which had pre- 
vailed before. It restrained, at the same 
time, the ingenuity of interpretation. The 
glossers b^ame the sole authorities; so 
that it grew into a maxim. No one can go 
wrong who follows a gloss: and some 
said a gloss was worth a hundred texts.^ 
In fact, the original was continuaUy unin- 
telligible to a student. But this was ar- 
companied, according to the distinguish- 
ed historian of medieval jurisprudence, 
by a decline of the science. Tne jurists 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
are far inferior to the school of Imerins. 
It might be possible to seek a general 
cause, as men are now always prone to 
do, in the loss of self-government in many 
of the Italian repubUcs. But Savigny, 
superior to this affectation of philosophy, 
admits that this is neither a cause ade- 
quate in itself, nor chronologically parallel 



* Genoari, author of RecpuhUca JariacoDaalto* 
ram, a work of the laat centary, who, under cokwr 
of a fictioD, citrea rather an entertaining accoant of 
the prindDoT juriata, eihibita boom curiooa apeci- 
mena of the ignorance of the AccoFMao inlerprBt- 
era, each aa thoie in the text. See, too, the article 
Accoraiua, in Bayle. f V. 213. 

X Bajle, nhi aopim. Eichhom, Geech. dar litte> 
Btar, tt., 461. Savigny, v., 3681 
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to Uie decline of jamprodence. We must 
thereibro look upon it as one of those rev- 
olutions, so ordinary and so unaccounta- 
ble in the histonr of literature, where, af- 
ter a period fertile in men of great talents, 
there ensues, pethaps with no unfavourar 
hie change in the diffusion of knowledge, 
a pause in that natural fecundity, without 
wnich all our endeavours to check a retro- 
grade movement of the human mind wiU 
be of no avail. The successors of Ac- 
cursins in the thirteenth century content- 
ed themselves with an implicit deference 
to the glosses ; but this is rather a proof 
of their inferiority than its cause.* 

74. It has been the peculiar fortune of 
•u Accursins, that his name has al- 
B»- ways stood in a representative 

capacity, to engross the praise 
or sustain the blame of the great body 
of ^oesers from whom he compiled. One 
of those proofs of national gratitude and 
veneration was paid to his memory, which 
it is the more pleasing to recount, that, 
ftom the fickleness and insensibility of 
mankind, they do not veiy frequently oc- 
cur. The city of Bologna was divided 
into the factions of Lambertazzi and Gie- 
remei. The former, who were Ghibelins, 
having been wholly overthrown, and ez- 
dnded, according to the practice of Italian 
repoUics, from all civil power, a law was 
made in 1306, that the family of Accur- 
sius, who had been on the vanquished 
side, should enjoy all the privileges of the 
victorious Guelf party, in regard to the 
memory of one ^by whose means the 
dty had been frequented by students, and 
its fame had been spread through the 
whole worid.'*t 

75. In the next century a new race of 
SehBiank lawyers arose, who, by a different 
>M*g». species of talent, almost eclipsed 
■■"^■^ the greatest part of their prede- 
cessoiv. These have been called the 
scholastic jurists, the glory of the school- 
men having excited an emulous desire to 
apply their dialectic methods in jurispru- 
dence4 Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus and Baldus, especially the 
former, whose authority became still high- 
er than that of the Accursian glossers. 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe Eichhom, 
content with the glosses, did not trouble 
himself about the text, which he was too 
isnorant of Roman antiquity, and even of 
toe Latin language, unless he is much be- 
lied, to expound.^ '* He is so fond of dis- 



* Saritny* ▼•• 320. f lb., t., 

t Tb* soiplojrflMiit of Umal foraw in law is not 

B«w; initaneM of it may m found in the aarliar 

nrMta.— SariciiT, T., 830 ; vi, & 
t G«ehkht« der LittanOir, ii., 440. Baitolat 



tinctions,** says Gravma, " that he does 
not divide his subject, but breaks it to 
pieces, so that the fragments are, as it 
were, dispersed by the wind. But, what- 
ever harm he might do to the just inter- 
pretation of the Roman law as a positive 
code, he was highly useful to the practi- 
cal lawyer, by the number of cases his 
fertile mind anticipated ; for, though many 
of these were unlikely to occur, yet his 
copiousness and subtlety of distinction is 
such that he seldom leaves those who 
consult him quite at a loss."* Savigny, 
who rates Bartolus much below the older 
lawyers, gives him credit for original 
thoughts, to which his acquaintance with 
the practical exercise of justice gave rise. 
The older jurists were chiefly professors of 
legal science, rather than conversant with 
forensic causes ; and this has produced an 
opposition between theory ana practice in 
the Roman law, to which we have not 
much analogous in our own, but the re- 
mains of which are said to be still discern- 
ible in the Continental jurisprudence.! 

76. The later expositors of law, those 
after the age of Accursius, are inAriorityor 
reproached with a tedious pro- &!?^*"i'* 
lixity, which the scholastic re- !?d aXram 
finements of disputation were MoiuriM. 
apt to produce. They were little more 
conversant with philological and histori- 
cal literature than their predecessors, and 
had less diligence in that comparison of 
texts, by which an acute understanding 
might compensate the want of subsidiary 
learning. In the use of language, the ju- 
rists, with hardly any exceptions, are un- 
couth and barbarous. The great school 
of Bologna had sent out all the earlier 
glossers. In the fourteenth century this 
university fell rather into decline ; the 
jealousy of neighbouring states subjected 
its graduates to some disadvantage ; and, 
while the study of jurisprudence was less 
efllcacious, it was more diffused. Italy 
alone produced great masters of the sci- 
ence ; the professors in France and Ger* 
many during the middle ages have left no 
great reputation.^ 

even aaid, De verbibtu non curat joiiaconraltoa. 
Eichbom givM no authority for this ; but If einera, 
from whom, perbapa, he took it, (quotes Comnenua, 
Hiatoria Aichigymnaati PataTim. Vergleichunf 
der aitten, ii, 646. It aeema, however, incredible. 

• Orifinea Juiia, p. 191. 

t Satigny, Ti., 138 ; ▼., 801. Of Bartolna and 
hia school it ia aaid by Orotiua, Temporam aoorum 
infelicitaa impedimento Mspe fuit, quo minui note 
legea illaa mtelUgerent ; aaiia solertea alioqui ad 
inoagandam ttqfu bonique naturam ; quo factum ut 
aspe optimi smt condendi juria auctorsa, etiam 
tunc cum conditi Juria mali aunt interpretea-^Pio- 
legomena in Jua Belli et Pacia. 

I In thia alight aketch d the eariy kwyeis, I 
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77. IV. The QniTeTsities, however, with 
ciankdut- ^^ metaphysics, derived from 
araiare snd Aristotle through the medium 
taM io ibc of Arabian interpreters who did 
***' not understand him, and with 
the commentaries of Arabian philosophers 
who perverted him,* Uie development of 
the modem languages with their native 

E>etry, much more Sie glosses of the civil 
wyers, are not what is commonly meant 
by the revival of learning. In this we 
principally consider the increased study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and, in 
general, of what we call classical antiqui- 
ty. In the earliest of the dark ages, as 
far back as the sixth century, the course 
of liberal instruction was divided into the 
trivium and the quadrivium ; the former 
comprising grammar, logic, aiid rhetoric ; 
the latter music, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. But these sciences, which 
seem tolerably comprehensive, were, in 
reality, taught most superficially, or not 
at all. The Latin grammar, in its merest 
rudiments, from a little treatise ascribed 
to Donatus and extracts of Piiscian,t 
formed the only necessary part of the 
trivium in ecclesiastical schools. Even 
this seems to have been introduced afresh 
by Bede and the writers of the eighth cen- 
tury, who much excel tiieir immediate 
predecessors in avoiding gross solecisms 
of fframmar.{ It was natural that in 
England, where Latin had never been a 
living tongue, it should be taught better 
than in countries which still a^ected to 
speak it. From the time of Charlemagne 

hate been chiefly guided, h the reader will have 
perceived, by GraTina and Savignir, and alao by a 
very neat and anccinct aketch in Eichbom, Geach. 
der Litteratur, ii., 448-464. The Originea Jaria of 
the firat have enjoyed a conaiderable repotatioo. 
But Savigny aaya with aeverity, that Gravina haa 
thought so much more of hia atyle than hia aubject, 
that all he says of the old jnriata ia perfectly worth- 
leaa, thiongh ita emptineaa and want of criticiam, 
iii, 72. Of TerraaaoD*a Hiatoire de la Jnnapra- 
dence Romaine, he speaka in atill lower terma. 

* It haa been a aubject of controveray, whether 
the phyaical and metaphyaical writinga of Ariatotle 
were made known to Europe, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, through Conatantinopie or 
through Arabic tranalatione. The fonner auppoai- 
tion reata certainly on what aeema good authority, 
that of Rtgord, a contemporary hiatortan. But the 
latter ia now more generally received, and ia aaid to 
be proved, in a diaaertation which 1 have not aeen, 
by M. Jourdain.— Tennemann, Manuel de THiat 
de la Philoa., i., 355. Theae Arabic tranalatione 
wera themaelvea not made directly from the Greek, 
but from the Synac. It ia thought by Buhle that 
the kMic of Ariatotle waa known in Europe aooner. 

t Fleory, xvii., 18. Andrte, iz., 284. 

t Kichbom. Allg. Geach., it, 73. The reader ia 
leoueated to diatinguiah, at leaat if be carea about 
teferencea, Eicbhom'a Allgemeine Geachkhte der 
Cultnr from hia Geechichte der Litteratur, with 
which, in fbtnm, we dull hiwu 



it was lost on the Continent in Gomnioii 
use, and preserved only through glossa- 
ries, of which there were many. The 
style of Latin in the dark period, indo- 
jiendently of its want of verbal purity, is 
m very bad taste ; and none seem to have 
been more inflated and empty than the 
English.* The distinction between the 
ornaments adapted to poetry and to proae 
had long been lost, and still more the just 
sense of moderation in their use. It can- 
not be wondered at that a vicious rhetoric 
should have overspread the writings of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when theiv 
is so much of it in the third and fourth. 

78. Eichhom fixes upon the latter part 
of the tenth century as an epoch ^ 
from which we are to deduce, in la 'um 
its beginnings, the restoration of *<^ ^j 
classical taste ; it was then that ^"'■™* 
the scholars left the meager introductions 
to rhetoric formerly used for the works of 
Cicero and Quintihan.f In the school of 
Paderbom, not long after 1000, Sallust and 
Statins, as well as Virgil and Horace, ap- 
pear to have been read.| Several writers, 
chiefly historical, about this period, such as 
Lambert of Aschaffenburg, Ditmar, Witti- 
kind, are tolerably exempt from the false 
taste of preceding times, and, if they want 
a truly classical tone, express themselves 
with some spirit.^ Gerbert, who, by an un- 
common qmckness of parts, shone in very 
difiierent provinces of learning, and was, 
beyond question, the most accomplished 
man of the dark ages, displays in his 
epistles a thorough acquaintance with the 
best Latin authors, and a taste for their 
excellences.! He writes with the feel- 
ings of Petrarch, but in a less auspicious 
period. Even in England, if we may 
quote again the famous passage of Ingul- 
fus, the rhetorical works of Cicero, as well 
as some book which he calls Aristotle, 
were read at Oxford under Edward the 
Confessor. But we have no indisputable 
name in the eleventh century, not even 
that of John de Garlandii, whose Floretus 



• Fleurj, ZTii., 23. Ducange, preface to Gl< 

ry, D. 10. The Anglo-Saxon chartera are diatm> 
guianed for their pompooa abaurdit^ ; and it ia the 

feneral character of our earlv historiana. One 
Hhelwerd ia the worat ; but William of Malma- 
bunr himaelf, perhape in aonae roeaaure by tran- 
8crn>ing paaeagea from othera, aina graatly in thit 
respect f Allg. Geach., li., 79l 

X Viguit Horatiua magnua atque Virgiliua, Oris* 
Dua et Salluetioa, et urbanua Statiua, ludaaq[u« 
luit omnihua inaudare ▼eraiboa et dietaminibva jo- 
cundiaque cantibua — Vita Meinwerci in Latbuts 
Script BrunaTic. apud Eichhom, it, 390. 

^ Eichhom, Geach. der Litteratur, L, SOT. He«* 
fen, p. 157. 

11 Heeren, p. IdS. It appean thsft Ciooto de i»> 
pablicA waa ectaat in hit tnse. 
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loDf eontimedtobe atext-bookinBchoolB. 
This is a poor coUection of extracts from 
Latin authors. It is uacertain whether 
or not the compiler were an Englishman.* 
79. It is admitted on all hands, that a 
Lmauw, vemarkaUe improvement, both in 
«1* jjto style and in the knowledge of 
•^**^- Latin antiquity, was perceptible 
towards the dose of the eleventh century. 
The testimony of contemporaries attrib- 
utes an extensively beneficial influence 
to LanfrancM This distinguished person, 
bom at Pavia in 1005, and early known as 
a scholar in Italy, passed into France 
about 1049 to preside over a school at Bee 
in Normandy. It became conspicuous un- 
der his care for the studies of the age,diar 
lectics and theology. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that X^nfranc was raised by 
the Conqueror to the primacy of England, 
and thus belongs to our own history. An- 
aelm, his successor both in the monastery 
of Bee and the see of Canterbury, far 
more renowned than Lanfranc for meta- 
phjTsiod acuteness, has shared with him' 
the honour of having diffused a better 
taste for philological literature over the 
schools of France. It has, however, been 
denied by a writer of high authori^, that 
either any knowledge, or any love of class- 
ical literature, can be traced in the worics 
of the two archbishops. They are in this 
respect, he says, much inferior to those 
of Lupus, Oerbert, and others of the pre- 
ceding ages.t His contemporaries, who 
extol the leaminng of Lanfranc in hyper- 
bolical terms, do so in very indifferent 
Latin of their own ; but it appears, indeed, 
more than doubtful, whether the earliest 
of them meant to praise him for this pe- 
culiar species of literature.^ The Bene- 



* Hist. Litt de la France, Tiii., 84. They give 
▼ery iDconclunve reasons for robbinf; England of 
thfs writer, who certainly taught hpre under Will* 
iun the Coixraeror, if not before ; bat it is poesible 
enough thai he came over from France. Thev sst 
time is no each simame in England as Garlano, 
whacb happens to be a mistake ; but the native 
English did not often bear simames in that age. 

"Hie Anglo-Saxon clergy were inconceiTablj ig- 
nonuit, at osteris asset stopori qai grammaticam 
dMicisset.— WUl. Malmsbanr, p. 101. This leads 
ns to doQbt the Aristotle and Cficero of Ingnlfus. 

t Heeren, p. 185. There seems certainly nothing 
shore the common in Lanfranc*s epistles. 

t Mile Crispifins, abbot of Westminster, in his 
life of Lanfranc, says of him, ** Futt quidam vir 
■Mfms Itsliaonnndos. qoem Latinitas in antiqaom 
scientic ststam ah eo ivstitota tota suprsmom de- 
bito eon smors et honors agixisctt magistram, no- 
huahMocQu/* 



This paassge, which is freqoently oaoCed, sorely 
le fe r s to his eminence in dialectics. The words of 



of Malmsbary go farther. " Is literatnra 
psnosignis libenles artes qaa jamdndam soidoe- 
nat, m Lntio ai OaUiM voeua acamins too «i- 
poliTit.* 

Vol. I.— H 



dietines of St. Maur cannot find much to 
say for him in this respect. They allege 
that he and Anselm wrote better than was 
then usual ; a very moderate compliment. 
Yet they ascribe a mat influence to their 
public lectures, and to the schools which 
were formed on the model of Bec.^ And 
periiaps we could not, without imustice, 
deprive Lanfranc of the credit he has ob- 
tamed for the promotion of polite letters. 
There is at least sufficient evidence that 
they had begun to revive in Frsnce not 
long after his time. 

80. The signs of gradual improvement 
in Italy during the eleventh cen- itaiy-Te- 
tury are very perceptible; sev- eibaisry 
oral schools, among which those ^ ^h^*^ 
of Milan and the convent of Monte Casino 
are most eminent, were estaUished ; and 
some writers, such as Peter Damiani and 
Humbert, have obtained praise for rather 
more elegance and polish of style than 
had belonged to their predecessors.t The 
Latin vocabulaiy of Papias was finished 
in 1063. This is a compilation from the 
grammars and glossaries of the sixth and 
seventh centuries ; but, though many of 
his words are of very low Latinity, and his 
et]rmologies, which are those of his mas- 
ters, absurd, he both shows a competent 
degree of learning, and a regard to pro- 
hne literature, unusual in the daiker ages, 
and symptomatic of a more liberal taste.^ 



* HisL Litt de la France, vii., 17, 107 ; riii., 304. 
The seventh Tolume of this long and laborious 
work be^ns with an excellent accoont of the liter- 
ary condition of France in the eleventh century. 
At the beginning of the ninth Tolome we have a 
similar view of we tavelfth. The continuation, of 
which four volumes have already been published 
at Paris, I have not leen. It has but begun to break 
ground, if I may so say, in the thirteenth century, 
as I find from the Joomal des Ssvans. The labo- 
rioosness of the French, as well ss the encour- 
agement they receive from their government, are 
above all praise, and should be our own shame ; 
but their prolixity now and then defeats the object. 
The ma^ificent work, the Ordinances des Rois de 
France, is a proof of this ; time gains a march on 
the successive volumes, and the laws of four yean 
are published at the end of five. 

t Bettinelli, Risorgimeoto d'ltalia dopo il mille. 
Ttraboschi, iii., 24S. 

t The date of the Tocabolary of Papias had been 
placed by Scaliger, who savs he has as many errora 
as words, in the tbirteentn century. But Gas[)ar 
Barthius, in his Adversaria, c. i., alter celling him 
" veterum Glossographorum compactor non aemper 
fottlis,** observes, thst Papias mentions an emper- 
or Henry 11. as then living, and thence fixes the 
era of his book in the early part of the eleventh 
century, in which he is followed by Bayle, art. 
Balbi. It is rather singular that neither of thoee 
writera recollected the usage of the Italians to 
reckon ae Henry IL the prince whom the Germans 
call Henry III., Henry the Fowler not beina inclu- 
ded hy them in the imperial list ; and Bayle him- 
self quotes a writer, unpublished in the age of Bar- 
thins, who plaesa PlipMa in the yaar 1053. Thia 
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81. It may be said wifh some troth, 
^gi^^B^g^ that Italy supplied the fiie, from 
orittiT which ouer nations in this first, 
vptm Ear aa afterward in the second era of 
""^ the reyiy si of letters, lighted their 
own torches. Lanfranc, Anselm, Peter 
Lombud, the fomider of systematic the- 
ology in the twelfth centary, Imerius, the 
restorer of jurispradence, Gratian, the au- 
thor of the first compilation of canon law, 
the school of Salerao, that goided medical 
art in all countries, the first dictionaries 
of the I^tin tongue, the first treatise of 
algebra, the first great work that makes 
an epoch in anatomy, are as tralv and ex- 
clusively the boast of Italy, as the resto- 
ration of Greek literature and of classical 
taste in the fifteenth century.* But if she 
were the first to propagate an impulse to- 
wards intellectual excellence in the rest 
of Europe, it must be owned tiiat France 
and England, in this dawn of literature and 
science, went in many points of view far 
beyond her. 

89. Three religious orders, all scions 

TnmMoii ^^™ ^® P^^ Benedictine stock, 
eepjfngor that of Clugni, which dates from 
mai^ the first part of the tenth century, 
'^ the Carthusians, founded in 1084, 
and the Cistercians, in 1098, contributed to 
propagate classical learning.! The monks 
of taese foundations exercised themselves 
in copying manuscripts ; the arts of calli- 
giuphy, and, not long afterward, of illu- 
mination, became flieir pride ; a more cur- 
sive handwriting and a more convenient 
system of abbreviations were introduced ; 
and thus, from the twelfth century, we find 
a great increase of manuscripts, though 
transcribed mechanically, as a monastic 
duty, and often with much incorrectness. 
The abbey of Clugni had a rich Ubrary of 
Greek and Latin authors. But few mon- 
asteries of the Benedictine rule were des- 
titute of one ; it was their pride to collect, 
and their business to transcribe, books4 
These were, in a vast proportion, such as 
we do not highly value at the present 
day; yet almost all we do possess of 
Latin classical literature, with the excep* 
tion of a small number of more ancient 
manuscripts, is owing to the industry of 
these monks. In that age there was per- 
haps less zeal for literature in Italy, and 
less practice in copying, than in France.^ 
This shifting of intellectual exertion from 

date, I believe, ie given by Pepiae bimselt— ^Tin- 
boeehi,iiL,300. A pretty fuUeecoant of Uie Latin 
^oanriea before anl allter Painaa wiU be found in 
UM prefikce to Daeange, p. 38. 

• BettinelU, Reaniiaiento dltalia, p. 71. 

t Fleniy, Hiat Litt. de U Fnnce, is., 113. 

t Dad., iz^ 138. ^ HMm« p. 197. 



one country to another is not peculiar to 
the middle ages ; but, in regard to them, 
it has not always been heeded by those 
who, using the trivial metaphor of light 
and darkness, which it is not easy to 
avoid, have too much considered Europe 
as a single point under a receding or ad 
vanciuff illumination. 

83. France and England were the only 
countries where any revival of jo teaf 
classical taste was perceived. In 8ai*^«7- 
Germany no sensible improvement in phi- 
lological literature can be traced, accord- 
ing to Eichhom and Heeren, before the 
invention of printing, though I think tiiia 
must be understood with exceptions ; and 
that Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Grammati- 
cus, and Gunther, author of the poem en- 
tiUed Liffurinus (who belongs to the fint 
years of the thirteenth century), might 
stand on equal terms with any of their con- 
temporaries. But in the schools which 
are supposed to have borrowed light from 
Lanfranc and Anselm, a more keen per- 
ception of the beauties of the Latin lan- 
p[uage, as well as an exacter knowledge of 
Its idiom, was imparted. John of Salis- 
bury, himself one of their most consfucu- 
ous ornaments, praises the method of in- 
stroction pursued by Beraard of Chartres 
about the end of the eleventh century, who 
seems, indeed, to have exercised his pu- 
pils vigorously in the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric. After the first grammatical 
instruction out of Donatus and Prisdan, 
they were led forward to the poets, ora- 
tors, and historians of Rome; the pre- 
cepts of Cicero and Quintilian were studi- 
ed, amd sometimes observed with affecta- 
tion.* An admiration of the great class- 
ical writers, an excessive love of philol- 
ogy, and disdain of the studies that drew 
men from it, shine out in the two curious 
treatises of John of Salisbury. He is per- 
petually citing the poets, especially Hor- 
ace, and had read most of Cicero. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of Heeren, who be- 
stows also a good deal of praise upon his 
Latinity.f Eichhom places him at the 
head of all his contemporaries. But no 
one has admired his style so much as 
Meiners, who declares that he has no 
eqaal in the vniters of the third, fourth, or 
finh centuries, except Lactantius and Je- 
rome.t In this I cannot but think there 



• HiaL Litt de la France, Tii, 16. 

t P. 203. Hiat LiU. de la France, iz., 47. Pe- 
ter of Bloia alao poaaeaaed a Tery leapectsble atock 
of elaancal literatore. 

t Vergteichiiiig der aitlen, il, 58(L He Hfi 
nearly aa mach of Sazo OramiDaciciia and WilUam 
of If almaboiir. If my lecoUedion of the forawr 
doea not deoerre me, be IB a better wxitflr than om 
monk of tfalnabiir]^ 
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m some exaggention; the style of John 
of Salisbury, far from beinff equal to that 
of Anguatin, Eutropiua, and a few more 
of those early ages, does not appear to me 
by any means elegant ; sometimes he falls 
upon a good expression, but the general 
tone is not very classical. The reader 
may judge from the passage in the note.* 
84. It is generally acknowledged, that 
in the twelfth century we find several 
hip w fiaie m writers, Abelard, Eloisa, Ber- 
•f ctaj^ naid of Clairvaux, Saxo Gram- 
twSotoA- maticus, William of Malmsbu- 
Miy. ry, Peter of Blois, whose style, 

though never correct, which, in the ab- 
sence of all better dictionaries than that 
of Papias, was impossible, and sometimes 
affected, sometimes too florid and diffuse, 
is not wholly destitute of spirit, and even 
of ejggancc ;t the Latin poetry, instead of 
Leoaine rhymes, or attempts at regular 
hexameters almost equally had, becomes, 
in the hands of Gunther, Gualterus de In- 
snUs, GuUelmus Brito, and Joseph Isca- 
nns, to whom a considerable number of 
names might be added, always tolerable, 
sometimes truly spirited ;{ and, amid all 
that still demands the most liberal indul- 
gence, we cannot but perceive the real 

* One of th« inott interetting patta^t in John 
of Saliabory ia that above cited, in which he givea 
an aceoont of the method of instniction panaed by 
Bernaid of Chartiea, whom he calla ezundantisai- 
mua moderoia temporibaa font literanim in Gallia. 
John himaelf waa taught by aome who trod in the 
atepe of thia eminent preceptor. Ad hajna ma- 
aiairi formam pfBcepCona mei in grammaUca, On- 
uelmna de Coochia, et Richaidua cognomento 
Epiacopua, officio nunc archidiacomia Constantien- 
aia, vita et cooToraatione rir bonoa, anoa diacipuloa 
alifioaiMlo infomuTenint. Sed poatmodam ex quo 
opinio veritati pnojodicium fecit, et hominea Tideri 
^oam eaie philoaophi malaerant, profenorewiae 
artium m totam philoaopbiam breviut quam trien- 
nio ant qaadriennio transfasaros aoditoribui poUi* 
cebentor, impeta maltitudinia imperita victi ceaee* 
rant. Ezinoe aotem minus tempont et diligentia 
in grammatics atodio impenaum eat. Ex quo 
€ODti|:it at qni omnea aitea, tarn liberalea quam me- 
ehanicaa profitentur, nee primam novermt, tine 
qua fhiatra quia proj^redietor ad reliquaa. Licet 
antem at ali« dtaciplms ad literatoram proficiant, 
ha»e tamen privilegto aingulari facere dicitnr litera- 
tam.— Meialog., lib. i., c. 24. 

t Hiat. Litt de U Prance, ix., 146. The Bene- 
dietineaare scarcely fiurtowarda Abelard (xii.« 147), 
whoae atyle, aa far aa I have teen, which ia not 
BQeh, aeema equal to that of hia contemporariea. 

t Wartoa haa done eome joatice to the Anglo- 
Latin poeu of thia century, who have lately been 
pobliabed at Paria. The Trojan Vfn and Anti- 
oeheia of Joaeph laeanua, he calli ** a miracle in 
thia age of elaaaical eompoaition.** The atyle, he 
aaya, la a mixture of Ovid, Statiue, and Claodian. 
—Vol. i., p. 163. The extracta Warton givea teem 
to ma a cioee imitation of the aecond. The Phil- 
ippia of William Brito muat be of the thirteenth 
oeolary. and Waiton lefiBia the Ligozinua of Quo- 

iiMrtoiaoa. 



Srogress of classical knowledge, and the 
evelopment of a finer taste in Europe.* 

85. The vast increase of religious houses 
in the twelfth century renden^ ingqen« or 
necessary more attention to thoineiMMd 
the rudiments of literature.f ^^^ 
Every monk, as well as every "^' 
secular priest, required a certain portion 
of Latin. In the rude and daricer ages 
many illiterate persons had been ordain- 
ed ; there were even kingdoms, as, for ex- 
ample, England, where this is said to have 
been almost general. But the canons of 
the church demanded, of course, such a 
degree of instruction as Uie continual use 
of a dead language made indispensable ; 
and in this first dawn of learning there can 
be, I presume, no doubt that none receiv- 
ed the higher orders, or became professed 
in a monastery, for which the order of 

Sriesthood was necessary, without some 
egree of grammatical knowledge. Hence 
this kind of education in the rudiments of 
the Latin was imparted to a greater nunw 
her of individuals than at present. 

86. The German writers to whom we 
principally refer, have expatiated nceiioa or 
upon the decline of literatuve af- eioMioai 
ter the middle of the twelfth cen- [lluISIhir. 
tury, unexpectedly disappointing teeaiaeoo- 
the bright promise of that age, so ^"^* 
that for almost two hundred years we find 
Europe fallen back in learning where we 
might have expected her progress.^ This, 
however, is hardlv true, in the most lim- 
ited sense, of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, when that purity of classical 
taste, which Eichhom and others seem 
chiefly to have had in their minds, was 
displayed in better Latin poetry than had 
been written before. In a general view, 
the thirteenth century was an age of ac- 
tivity and ardour, though not in every re- 
spect the best directed. The fertility of 
the modem languages in versification, the 
creation, we may almost say, of ItaUan 
and English in this period, the great con- 
course of students to the universities, the 
acute and sometimes profound reason- 
ings of the scholastic philosophy, which 
was now in its most palmy state, the ac- 
cumulation of knowleoge, whether derived 
from original research or from Arabian 
sources of information, which we find in 

the geometers, the physicians, ,the natu- 

— — '^■— '~^"^^"^"~^~^^"^^~"~"^^""^— »-^^^^^^^-^^-^"— ^^^"•^"^'^^"■■^ 

* Hiat. Litt de la France, vol. ix. Eichhom, 
AU^. Oeach. der Cultur, ii., 30, 02. Heeren. 
Meinera. 

t Hiat Litt de la France, ix., 11. 

t Meinen, ii., 005. Heeren, p. 298. Eichhom, 
Altg. Oeech. der Litterator, ii., 03-1 IS. 

The running title of Eichhora'a aectioa, Dw 
Wiaaenachaften verfallen in Baitany, aaeme mach 
toogaoenUy 
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111 phOoeophen of Europe, are sufficient 
to repel the chaige of having fallen back, 
or even remained altof^ether stationary, 
in comparison with the preceding century. 
But in politeness of Latin style, it is ad- 
mitted that we find an astonishing and 
Ssrmanent decline both in France and 
ngland. Such complaints are usual in 
the most progressive times ; and we might 
not rely on John of Salisbury when he la- 
ments the decline of tasto in his own age.* 
But, in fact, it would have been rather sin- 
gular if a classical purity had kept its 
ground. A stronger party, and one hos- 
tile to polite letters, as well as ignorant 
of them-^that of the theologians and dia- 
lecticians — carried with it the popular 
voice in the chureh and the univeraities. 
The time allotted by these to philological 
Itterature was curtailed, that the profess- 
on of lopic and philosophy might detain 
their pupils longer. Grammar continued 
to be taught in the University of Paris ; 
w It rhetoric, another part of the trivium, 
was given up ; by which it is to be under- 
stood, as 1 conceive, that no classical au- 
thore were read, or, if at all, for the sole 
purpose of verbal ezplanation.t The thir- 
teenth century, says Heeren, was one of 
the most unfruitful for the stody of an- 
cient litenture.| He does not seem to 
except Italy, though there, as we shall 
soon see, the remaurk is hardly just. But 
in Germany the tenth century, Leibnitz 
declares, was a golden age of learning 
compared with the thirteenth ;^ and France 
itself is but a barren waste in this period. 
The relaxation of manners among the mo- 
nastic orders, which, generally speaking, 
is the increasing theme of complaint from 
the eleventh century, and the swarms of 
worse vermin, the Mendicant Friars, who 
filled Europe with stupid superstition, are 
assigned by Meiners and Heeren as the 
leading causes of the return of ignorance, y 
87. The writere of the thirteenth cen- 
inio tory display an incredible i^o- 
^ ranee, not only of pure idiom, 
but of the common grammatical rules. 
Those who attempted to write verse have 

* Metalogicui, L i., c 24. This pawa^ has 
kaen freqaently quoted. He was very inimical to 
the dialecticians, as philologeis generaJIj are. 

t Crerier, ii., 376. % P. 237. 

4 Intiodyctio in Script Braowic., ^ Ixiii^ apod 
Heeren, et Meiners, ii, 631. No one has dwelt 
auie fully than this last writer on the decline of 
litentoie ui the thirteenth century, out of his cor- 
dial antipathy to the schoolmen, p. 589, et post 

Wood, who has no prejudices against popery, as- 
cribss the low state of lesming in England under 
Edward III. and Richard II. to the miscoodoct of 
the m e n d ic a n t friaia, and to the papal profiaons 
that isnpofferished the church. 

I IfMiien, ii., 615. Bmnn^tU. 



lost all prosody, and relapse into Leonme 
rhymes and barbarous acrostics. The 
historians use a hybrid jargon intermixed 
with modern wonh. The scholastic phi- 
losophers wholly neglected their style, and 
thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin, 
as in some degree a'hving language, with 
terms that seemed to express their mean- 
ing. In the writings of Albertus Magnus, 
of whom Fleury says that he can see no- 
thing great in him but his volmnes, the 
grossest errors of syntax frequently oc- 
cur, and vie with his ignorance of history 
and science. Through the sinister exam- 
ple of this man, according to Meiners, the 
notion that Latin should be written with 
re^aud to ancient models was lost in the 
umversities for three hundred years ; an 
evil, however, slight in comparison with 
what he inflicted on Europe by the credit 
he gave to astrology, alchymy,and magic* 
Duns Scotus and his disciples, in the next 
century, carried this much farther, and in- 
troduced a most barbarous and unintelli- 
gible terminology, by which the school 
metaphysics were rendered ridiculous in 
the revival of literature.f Even the jn- 
riste, who more required an accurate 
knowledge of the language, if ere hardly 
less bartMLTous. Roger Bacon, who is not 
a good writer, stands at the head in this 
century .| Fortunately, as has been said, 
the transcribing ancient authors had be- 
come a mechanical habit in some monas- 
teries. But it was done in an ignorant 
and slovenly manner. The manuscripte 
of these latter ages, before the invention 
of printing, are by far the most numerous, 
but tbey are also the most incorrect, and, 
generally, of httle value in the eyes of 
critics.^ 

88. The fourteenth century was not in 
the slightest degree superior to no improre- 
the preceding age. France, Eng- "Mot is ihs 
land, and Germany were wholly Sl?iS?!** 
destitute of good Latin scholars Ricnard or 
in this period. The age of Pe- ^"y- 
trarch and Boccaccio, the age before the 
close of which classical learning truly re- 
vived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of 
animation throughout the rest of Europe ; 
the genius it produced, and in this it was 
not wholly deficient, displayed itself in 
other walks of Uterature. I We may just- 
ly praise Richard of Bury for his zeal in 
collecting books, and still more for his 
munificence in giving his library to the 
University of Oxford, with special injunc- 



* Meiners, ii.. 992. Flenry, 5me discoara, in 
Hist. Eccles., ZTii., 44. Buhle, i., 702. 
t Meiners, ii., 721. | Heeren, p. 24flb 

6 Hecien, p. 904. 
II Hereen, p. 300. Andrte, iii, la 
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tions that they ahoidd he lent to scholars. 
Bat his eradition appears crude and uncrit- 
ical, his style indifferent, and his thoughts 
superficial.* Yet I am not aware that he 
had any equal in England during this cen- 
tury. 

89. The patronage of letters, or collec- 
ljf,t„j tion of books, are not reckoned 
AraMd bv among the glories of Edward 
<*gj*" ^- III. ; though, if any respect had 
** been attached to learning in his 
age and country, they might well have 
suited his magnificent disposition. His 
adrersaries, John, and especially Charles 
V. of France, have more claims upon the 
remembrance of a literary historian. Sev- 
eral Latin authors were translated into 
French by their directions ;t and Charles, 
who himself was ignorant of Latin, began 
to form the Royal Library of the Louvre. 
We may judge from this of the condition 
of literature in his time. The number of 
volumes was about 900. Many of these, 
especially the missals and psalters, were 
richly bound and illuminated. Books of 
devotion formed the larger portion of the 
Ubrary. The profane authors, except 
some relating to French history, were, in 
general, of little value in our sight. Very 
few classical works are in the list, and no 
poets except Ovid and Lucan.^ This li- 
brary came, during the subsequent Eng- 
lish wars, into the possession of the Duke 
of Bedford; and Charles VII. laid the 
foundations of that wliich still exists.^ 

90. This retrograde condition, however, 
■MMim- of classical literature was only 
CTdSn? perceptible in Cisalpine Europe. 
itoiurteMtk By one of those shiftings of ht- 
9tavur, erary illumination to which we 
have alluded, Italy, far lower in classic^ 
taste than France in the twelfth century, 
deserved a higher place in the next. Ti- 
raboschi says that the progress in poUte 

* Ttia PhilnbibUm of Richard Aaogerrille, often 
called Richard of Bary, chancellor of Edward IH., 
» worthy of being read, aa containing aome curioaa 
illoatrationa of the atate of literature. He qaotea a 
wretched poem de VetnlA aa Ovid'a, and ahowa lit* 
tie learning, though he had a great eateem for it.— > 
See a note of Warton, Hiatorj of Engliah Poetry, 
Lf 14S. on Aongerrille. 

t Crevier, ii.« 484. Warton haa amaaaed a great 
deal of information, not alwaja very accurate, upon 
the eabject of early French tranalationa. Thine 
fonn a conaiderable portion of the literature of that 
eoootry io the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriea. — 
Hut of Rngliah Poetry, ii , 414-490. See alao De 
Sade, Vie de Petrarque, iii., 548 ; and Crevier, Hiat 
de rUniT. de Paria, li., 424. 

t Warton adda Cicero to the claaaical liat ; and I 
aiB eorrr to aay that, in my Hiatory of the Middle 
Agea, I hatre been led wrong by him. Boom, hia 
only aotfaority, expiaaely aaya, Paa an aeul manu* 
acnt da OiemmL^Utm, da I'Acad. dea Inacript, 
it, 003. f Id., 701. 



letters was slow, bat still that aome was 
made ; more good books were transcribed, 
there were more readers, and of these 
some took on them to imitate what they 
read ; so that gradually the darkness 
which overspread the land began to be 
dispersed. Thus we find that mose who 
wrote at the end of the thirteenth century 
were less rude in style than their prede- 
cessors at its commencement.* A more 
elaborate account of the state of learning 
in the thirteenth century will be found in 
the life of Ambrogio Traversari, by Mehus ; 
and several names are there mentioned, 
among whom that of Brunetto Latini is 
the most celebrated. Latini translated 
some of the rhetorical treatises of Cice- 
ro.f And we may perhaps consider as a 
witness, to some degree, of progressiTe 
learning in Italy at Uus time, the cathoMaaa 
CathoUcon of John Balbi, a Gen- ^ Batu. 
oese monk, more frequently styled Januen- 
sis. This book is chiefly now heard of, 
because the first edition, printed by Guten- 
burg in 1460, is a book oi uncommon rari- 
ty and price. It is, however, deserving 
of some notice in the annals of literature. 
It consists of a Latin grammar, followed 
by a dictionary, both, perhaps, superior to 
what we should expect from the general 
character of the times. They are at least 
copious ; the CathoUcon is a volume of 
great bulk. Balbi quotes abundantly from 
the Latin classics, and appears not wholly 
unacquainted with Greek ; though I must 
own that Tiraboschi and Bichhom have 
thought otherwise. The CathoUcon, as 
far as I can judge from a sUght inspection 
of it, deserves rather more credit than it 
has in modem times obtained. In the 
grammar, besides a famiUarity with the 
terminology of the old grammarians, he 
wiU be found to have stated some ques- 
tions as to the proper use of words, wiUi 
dubUari soUt^ mtdtum qtutritur ; which, 
though they are superficial enough, indi- 
cate that a certain attention was begin- 
ning to be paid to correctness in writing. 
From the great size of the CathoUcon, its 
circulation must have been very Umited.^ 

* Id., !▼., 490. The Latin veriifiera of the thir- 
teenth centunr were nomeroaa, bat generally very 
indifierent—fd., 378. 

t Mehoa, p. 157. Tiraboachi, p. 418. 

t Libellam hnnc (aaya Balhi, at tb^eooclaaion) 
ad bonorem Dei et glonoaa Virginia Maria, et beati 
Domini patria noatri et omntnm aanctoram electo- 
ram, necnon ad otilitatem meam et eccleaia aancta 
Dei, ei diteraia majoram meoram dictia molto la- 
bora et dihg;enti atodio eompilari. Operta ipiippe 
ac atudii mei eat et fnit mnltoa libraa wgera et ox 
plarimia diveraoa carpere florea. 

Eichhom apeaka aaverely, and, I am d iap oaad to 
think, nnjnatly, of the Catholicoo, aa without order 
and plan, or any knowledge of the Oreak, aa the 
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91 In the dictionary, howoTer, of John 
inqMrftetkm of Genoa, as in those of P^iaa 
or «ariy dk- and the other glossarists, we find 
^iooMim, ^^^ distinction made between 
the different gradations of Latinity. The 
Latin tongue was to them, except so far 
as the ancient grammarians whom they 
copied might indicate some to be obsolete, 
a single body of words ; and, ecclesiastics 
as they were, they could not understand, 
that Ambrose and Hilary were to be pro- 
scribed in the vocabulary of a language 
which was chiefly learned for the s^e of 
reading their works. Nor had they the 
means of pronouncing, what it has cost 
the labour of succeedmg centuries to do, 
that there is no adequate classical author- 
ity for innumerable words and idioms in 
common use. Their knowledge of syn- 
tax, also, was very limited. The prejudice 
of the church against profane authors had 
by no means wholly worn away : much 
less had they an exclusive possession of 
the grammar-schools, most of the books 
taught in which were modem. Papias, 
Uguccio, and other indifferent lexicogra- 
phers, were of much authority.* The 
general ignorance in Italy was still very 
great. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century we read of a man, supposed to be 
learned, who took Plato and Cicero for 
poets, and thought Ennius a contemporary 
of Statius.t 

93. The first real restorer of polite let- 
BMiorattoQ ters was Petrarch. His fine taste 
or tacton taught him to relish the beauties 
*JJ«> P»- of Virgil and Cicero, and his ar- 
dent praises of them inspired his 
compatriots with a desire for classical 
knowledge. A generous disposition to 
encourage letters began to show itself 
among the Italian princes. Robert, king 
of Naples, in the early part of this centu- 
ry, one of the first patrons of Petrarch, 
and several of the great families of Lom- 
hardy, gave this proof of the humanizing 
effects of peace and prosperity .| It has 

Mthor bimMlf confesMs (Geoch. der Littentnr, ii, 
238). The order and plan are alphabetical, aa nau- 
al in a dictionaiv ; and, though Balhi doea not laj 
claim to mach Greek, 1 do not think he proTeaaea 
entire ignorance of it Hoc difficile eat acire et 
minimi mihi non bene acienti lingaam Oracam :— 
apod Gradenigo, Litteratora Greco-Italiana, p. 104. 
J naTe obaer^ed that Balbi calla buam^vkiloeahu, 
which, indeed, ia no evidence of much Greek eru- 
dition. 

* Mebua. Muratori, Diaaert 44. 

f Mehoa, p. 81 1. Tiraboachi, ▼., 62. 

i Tiraboachi, ▼., 20, et poaL Tee univeintiea 
were founded m Italj durinr the fourteenth cento- 

?r, Bome of which did not laat lonr Rome and 
ermo in 1303 ; Penigim in 1307 ; Treriao about 
1390; Piaainl330; hria not long aAer ; Fkxr- 
eoca in 1348 : Siena in 1357 ; Lucca in 1300, and 
FerraiminiaOl. 



been thought by some, that, but for his v^ 
pearance and influence at that period, the 
manuscripts themselves would have per- 
ished, as several had done in no long time 
before ; so forgotten and abandoned to dust 
and vermin were those precious records 
in the dungeons of monasteries.* He 
was the first who brought in tliAt almost 
deification of the great ancient writers, 
which, though carried in following a^es 
to an absurd extent, was the animatuig 
sentiment of solitary study ; that through 
which its fatigues were patiently endur^, 
and its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch 
tells us himself, that, while his comrades 
at school were reading j£sop*s Fables, er 
a book of one Prosper, a writer of the fifth 
century, his time was given to the study 
of Cicero, which delighted his ear long 
before he could understand the sense.f 
It was much at his heart to acquire a 
good style in Latin. And, rela- cbaradar «t 
tively to his predecessors of the ***• •'J*^ - 
mediaeval period, we may say he was sue* 
cessful. Passages full of elegance and 
feeling, in which we are at least not much 
offended by incorrectness of style, are fre- 
quent in his writings. But the fastidious 
scholars of later times contemned these 
imperfect endeavours at purity. " He 
wants," says Erasmus, ''full acquaint- 
ance with the language, and his whole 
diction shows the rudeness of the prece- 
ding age.'^ An Italian writer, somewhat 
eariier, speaks still more unfavourably. 
" His style is harsh, and scarcely bears 
the character of Latinity. His writing 
are indeed full of thought, but defective in 
expression, and display the marks of la- 
bour without the polish of elegance.*'^ I 
incline to agree with Meiners in rating 
the style of Petrarch somewhat more 
highly.| Of Boccace the writer above 
quoted gives even a worse character. 
''Licentious and inaccurate in his diction, 
he has no idea of selection. All his Latin 
writings are hasty, crude, and unformed. 
He labours with thought, and struggles to 
give it utterance ; but his sentiments find 



* Heeren, 270. 

t Et ilia quidetn ctate nihil intelKgere poCenm, 
aola me yerbonini dulcedo quadam et aonontaa deti- 
nebat ut qnicquid aliod vel legerem vel aodirmn, ran- 
cnm mim diaaonumque rideretur.— Rpiat Seoilea, 
tib. ZY., apud de Sade, i., 36. % Cioeronianua. 

§ Panlna Corteaioa de homimbua doctia 1 take 
the tranalationa from Roaooe'a Loienzo de* Medici, 
c. rii. 

n Vergleichong der Sttten, iii., 126. If einerB baa 
expatiated for fiftr pagea, p. 04-147, on the merira 
of Petrarch in the leatoratioD of claaaical Utera* 
tnre; be aeema unable to leave tke anfaject Hee> 
len, though laaa difluae, ia not leaa paiMjgyricaL 
De Bada'a three qnartoi are cvtttnly a little tt« 
diona. 
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BO adequate rehicle, and the luatre of bis 
native talenta is obecured b^ the depraved 
taate of the timea.'' Yet hia own mother 
tongue owea ita eailieat model of grace 
and refinement to hia pen. 

93. Petrarch waa more proud of hia 
Bii t^ii Latin poem called Airica|, the aub- 
rMtnr. ject ol which ia the termination of 
the aeeond Pmiic war, than of the aonneta 
and odea which have made hia name im- 
mortal, thon^ they were not the chief 
aouroea of hia immediate renown. It ia, 
indeed, written with elaborate elegance, 
and perhape auperior to any preceding 
apecimenof Latin veraification in the mid- 
^e agea, unleaa we ahould think Joaeph 
Iscanus hia equal. But it ia more to be 
praiaed for taste than for correctneaa ; and 
though, in the Baale edition of 1554, which 
I have used, the printer has been excea- 
aively negligent, there can be no doubt 
that the LaUn poetry of Petrarch abounds 
with faults of metre. His eclogues, many 
of which are covert aatires on the court 
of Avignon, appear to me more poetical 
than the Africa, and are aometimea very 
beautifully expressed. The eclo^es of 
Boccaccio, though by no meana mdiffer- 
ent, do not equal those of Petrarch. 

94. Mehus, whom Tiraboschi avowedly 
j^kaoT copies, has diligently collected 
■■▼Maa. the namea, though Uttle more than 
the namea, of Latin teachera at Florence 
in the fourteenth century.* But among 
the earlier of these there waa no good 
method of inatruction, no elegance of lan- 



guage. The first who revealed the mya- 
teriea of a pure and graceful style, waa 
John Malpaghino, commonly called John 
of Ravenna, one whom, in hia vouth, Pe- 
trarch had loved as a son, and who, not 
very long before the end of the century, 
taught Latin at Padua and Florence.* 
The beat scholars of the enauing age were 
his disciples, and among them waa Gaa- 
parian of Barziza, or, aa gener- GMpwio or 
ally called, of Berj^amo, justly Bwitu. 
characterized by Eichhom as the father 
of a pure and elegant Latinity.f The dia- 
tinction between the genuine Latin lan- 
guage and that of the lower empire waa 
from thia generally recogniaed; and the 
writers who had been refunded aa atand- 
ards were thrown away with contempt. 
Thia ia the proper era of the revival of 
letters, and nearly coincides with the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

95. A few subjects, affording less ex- 
tensive observation, we have postponed to 
the next chapter, which will contain the 
literature of Europe in the first part of the 
fiAeenth century. Notwithstanding our 
wish to preserve, in general, a strict regard 
to chronology, it has been impossible to 
avoid aome interruptions of it without 
introducing a multiplicity of transitions 
incompatible with any comprehensive 
views ; and which, even as it must inev- 
itably exist in a work of this nature, ia 
likely to diminish the pleasure, and per- 
haps the advantage, thsU the reader might 
derive from it. 
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Colthrstion of Latin in lUl^.— ReviTal of Greek 
lilantttfe.— Yeetigee of it daring the Middle 
Agee.— It m teaght br Chryaolone— his Ditci- 
pCe— end bj leeroed Gieekt.— Suie of ClaMical 
L^wrii'T*g in other peru of Europe.— Phytical 
8caeneee.—llethenmtice— Medicine end Aneto- 
nj.— Poetry in Spain, Fnnoe, and England.— 
Formatioa of new Lawa of Taste in Middle 
Agee.— Their Piinciples.— Romancea.— Reli- 
giooe Opiniona. 

1. GnfovBira has well observed, that the 
j^ ^ fourteenth century left Italy in the 
riaiiinai poascssion of the writings of three 
2ns?* ^^^ masters, of a language form- 
^' ed and polished by them, and of a 
strong relish for claraicid learning. But 
this soon became the absorbing passion, 
ibitonately, no doubt, in the reault, aa the 



• Vita TnvBiHri, p. H^ 



same author haa elsewhere said, since all 
the exertiona of an age were required to 
explore the rich mine of antiquity, and 
fix the atandard of taste and punty for 
aucceeding generations. The ardour for 
classical studies grew stronger every day. 
To write Latin correctly, to understand 
the allusions of the best authors, to learn 
the rudiments at least of Greek, were the 
objecta of eveir cultivated mind. 

2. The first half of the fifteenth century 
haa been sometimes called the age of Pog- 
gk) Bracciolini, which it expreaaea not 



• A Life of John Malpaghino of RaTonna ia Uie 
first in Metner'a Lebeuabeschreihongen beruhmter 
minner, 3 vola., Zorich, 1795, hot it ia wholly taken 
from Petrarch*s Letters, and from Mehiis*a Lift of 
Traveiaari, p. 34a. 8ee also Tiraboschi, ▼.,564. 

t Geeeludited6rUttentQr,ii.,Ml. 
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P^iiiio very inaccurately as to hm literary 
Bnedo- life, since he was bom in 1381, and 
^^^ died in 1459 ; bat it seems to involve 
too high a compliment. The chief merit 
of Poggio was his diligence, aided by good 
fortnne, in recovering lost works of Ro- 
man literature, that lay mouldering in the 
repositories of convents. Hence we owe 
to this one man ei^ht orations of Cicero, 
a complete Quintiban, Columella, part of 
Lucretius, three books of Valerius Flac- 
cus, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, TertuUian, and several less impor- 
tant writers : twelve comedies of Plautus 
were a^ recovered in Germany through 
his directions.* Porno, besides this, was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable learn- 
ing for his time, and still greater sense and 
spirit as a writer, though he never reach- 
ed a very correct or elegant style.f And 
this applies to all those who wrote before 
the year 1440, with the single exception of 
Gasparin; to Coluccio SiUutato, Uuarino 
of Verona, and even Leonard Aretin.| 



* 8hepherd*8 Life of Poggio. TiraboKhl Cor- 
niani. Koacoe's Lorenzo, ch. i Fabricins, in his 
Bibliotheca Latin amediv at infima) Statia, givea a 
liat not qoite theaame ; bot PMgio*a own authority 
moat be the beat. The work nrat above 9uoted ia, 
for the literary history ofluly in the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century, what Roacoe*8 Lorenzo ia for 
the latter. Gingn^n^ haa not added moch to what 
theae RngUah anthora and Tiraboachi had famiahed. 

t Mr. Shepherd haa jodged Poggio a little fa* 
▼ourmbiy, aa became a biographer, bot with aenae 
and diacrimination. Hia Italian tranalator, the At- 
▼ocato Tonelli (Firenze, 1825), goea moch beyond 
the mark in extolling Poggio above all hia contem- 
porariea, and praiaing hia ** Taatiaaima" in the atrain 
of hjrperbole too ^miliar to Italiana. Thia vast 
learning, even for that time, Poggio did not poa- 
aeaa : we have no reaaon to believe him equal to 
Gnarino, Filetfo, or Traveraari, much leas to Valla. 
£raamoa, however, waa led by hia partiality to Valla 
into aome injustice towarda Poggio, whom he calla 
rabula adeo indoctoa, ut etiamai vacaret obacmni- 
tate, tamen indignoa esaet qui legeretur, adeo au- 
tam obaeoBnua ut etiamai doctiaaimoa easet, tamen 
eaaet a viha bonia rejiciendna.— Epiat. ciii. Thia 
ia aaid too haatily ; but in hia Ciceronianua, where 
we have hia deliberate judgment, he appreciatea 
Poggio more exactly. After one of the interlocu- 
tors haa called him viTida cujoadam eloqoentia 
▼irom, the other repliea : Natarw aatia erat, artia et 
eraditionia non multum ; interim impure aennooia 
floxo, ai Laurentio Vails credimoa. BebeUa Ger- 
man of aome teaming, rather older than Eraamua, 
in a letter quoted by Blount (Censora Auctoram,in 
Poggio), praiaea Poggio very highly for hia atyle, 
and prefera him to Valla. Paolna Coiteaioa aeema 
not moch to dilier from Eraamoa about Poggio^ 
though he ia more aevere on Valla. 

it ahould be added, that ToneUi^a notea on the 
life of Poggio are oaeful ; among other thinga, he 
poittta oQt that Poggio did not laam Greek of 
Emamiel Chryaoloraa, aa all whteia on thia part of 
literary hiatory had hitherto aappoaed, trot aboat 
14S3, when he waa turned of iocty. 

t Cohiocio Sahitato balonga to the foarteentfa 
centaiy, and waa daaoMd ona of ita 



Nor is this any disparagement i^atm aiyia 
to their abilities and industry, ar thai aga 
They had neither ^^rammars nor *»di»i«i. 
dictionaries, in which the purest Latinity 
was distinguishable from tne worst; they 
had to unlearn a baiharous jargon, made 
up with scrs^M of the Vulgate usd of ec- 
clesiastical writers, which pervades the 
Latin of the middle ages ; they had great 
difficulty in resorting to purer models, 
from the scarcity and high price of man* 
uscripts, as well as from their general in* 
correctness, which it required much atten- 
tion to set right Gasforin of Barziza 
took the right course, by incessantly turn- 
ing over the pages of Cicero ; and thus, by 
long habit, gained an instinctive sense of 
propriety in the use of language, which no 
secondary means^ at that time could have 
given him. 

3. This writer, often caUed Gasparin of 
Beigamo, his own birthplace caspaiiB ar 
being in the neighbourhood of bm"**^ 
that city, was bom about 1370, and began 
to teach before the close of the century. 
He was transferred to Padua by the Sen- 
ate of Venice, in 1407 ; and in 1410 ac- 
cepted the invitation of Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti to Milan, where he remained tUl his 
death in 1431. Gasparin had here the 
good fortune to find Cicero de Oratore, 
and to restore Quintilian by the help of 
the manuscript brought from St. GaU by 
Poggio, and another found in Italy by 
Leonaid Aretin. His fame as a writer 
was acquired at Padua, and founded on 
his diligent study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of 
Gasparin without perceiving that Merita or 
he 18 quite of another order of hiasiyia. 

menta in learning. M a a dir vero, aay a Tiraboachi, 
whoadmita hia extenaive erudition, relatively to hia 
age, benche lo atil di Coluccio abbia non rare volte 
enei}pa e forxa maggiore che quelle della maggior 
parti degli altii acnttori di tpieati tempi, h ceito 
pero, che tanco ^ diverao da ouellodi Cicerone nella 
proaa, e ne* verai da quel di Virgilio, quanto ^ipoii- 
to 4 diveraa una acimia da un nomo, v., 537. 

Corteaiua, in the dialogue quoted above, aaya of 
Leonard Aretin : Hie pnmoa inconditam acribendi 
ronaoetodinem ad nnmeroaom quondam aonum in* 
flexit, et attulit hominiboa noatria aliooid cette 
aplendidiua. . . Et ego video hnnc nonoora aatia 
eaae limatum, nee oelicatiori faatidio toleiabilem. 
Atqoi dialogi Joannia Ravennatia vix aemel legun- 
tttr,et Coluccii Eoiatole, qua tum in hoooraerant, 
non apparent ; aeo Boccacii Oenealogiam legimva, 
utilem illam quidem, aed non tamen cum Petiarcba 
ingenio conferendam. At non videtia qnantom hit 
omniboa deaitT— P. 12. Of Ooarino he aaya after- 
waid : Genoa tamen dioendi ipconcinnom admo- 
dom eat et aalebroaom ; utitur plerunqoe impni« 
dena veibia poeticia, quod eat maxime vitioaum; 
aed magia eat in eo aoceoa, quam color laadaodoa. 
Meoiona teneo, qoepdam famtliaranmeaiB aolitm 
dieera, melioa Gearinom lanus bus 
nihil anqoan ■crijMiaaat, p. 14b 
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seholara from his predecessora. He is 
tnily Ciceronian in his turn of phrases and 
structure of sentences, which never end 
awkwardly, or with a wrons arrangement 
of words, as is habitual with his contem- 
poraries. Inexact expressions may of 
course be found, but they do not seem 
gross or numerous. Among his works 
are several orations which probably were 
actually deUvered: they are the earliest 
models of that classical declamation which 
became so usual afterward, and are ele- 
gant, if not rery forcible. His Epistols 
ad Exercitationem accommodate was the 
first book printed at Paris. It contains a 
series of exercises for his pupils, probably 
for the sake of double translation, and 
mreley designed to exemplify Latin id- 
ioms.* 

5. If Gasparin was the best writer of 
victoria this generation, the most accom- 
•TFthr*. piished instructer was Victorin of 
Peltre, to whom the Marquis of Mantua 
intrusted the education of his own chil- 
dren. Many of the Italian nobility, and 
some distinguished scholars, were brought 
up under the caro of Victorin in that city; 
and, in a very corrupt age, he was still 
more zealous for their moral than their 
literary improvement. A pleasing ac- 
count of his method of discipline will be 
fomid in Tiraboschi, or more fully in Cor- 
ntani, from a life written by one of Vio- 
torin^s pupils, named Prendilacqua.t " It 
could hardly be believed,'* says Tirabos- 
chi, ''that in an age of such rude manners, 
a model of such perfect education could 
be found : if all to whom the care of youth 
is intrusted would make it theire, what 
ample and rich fruits they would derive 
from their laboure." The learning of Vic- 
torin was extensive ; he possessed a mod- 
erate library, and rigidly demanding a mi- 
nute exactness from his pupils in their in- 
terpretation of ancient authors, as well as 
in their own compositions, laid the found- 

* Morhof, who n^t, primiit in Italia aliqoid bal- 
botire ooBpit Oaaparmut, had probably never aeen 
his writings, which are a great deal better, in point 
of language, than hia own. Corteaios, however, 
blames Gasparin for too elaborate a style ; ntmia 
cnra attenuabat orationom. 

He once uses a Oreeh word in his letters ; what 
he knew of the language does not otherwise ap- 
pear ; but he might hare heard Guarino at Venice. 
He had not seen Pliny*s Natural Hiatory, nor did 
he possess a Livy, but was in treaty for one.— Epist, 
p. 200, A.D. 1415. 

t Tiraboschi, ril, 306. Comiani, ii., 53. Hee- 
rai, p. 235. He is also mentioned, with much 
praise for his mode of education, by hia friend An- 
brogio TraTersari. a passage from whose Hodopsi- 
ricoo will be found in Heeren, p. 237. Victorin died 
m 1447, aod waa buried at the public expense, his 
bberality in giving gratuiloiis mCmction to the 
poor hftvittg l«k him wo, 

Tob-L 



ations of a propriety in style Which the 
next age was to display. TraTersari vis- 
ited the school of Victorin, for whom he 
entertained a great regard, in 1433; it 
had then been for some years establish- 
ed.* No writings of Victorin have been 
preserved. 

0. Among the writers of these forty 
years, after Gasparin of Bergamo, Laooard 
we may probably assign the high- ^**^' 
est place in politeness of style to Leonar* 
do Hruni, more commonly called Aretinoy 
from his birthplace, Arezzo. '*He was 
the first,** says Paulus Cortesius, ** who 
replaced the rude structure of periods by 
some degree of rhythm, and introduced our 
countrymen to something more brilliant 
than they had known before; Uioughevea 
he is not quite as polished as a fastidious 
delicacy would reouire." Aretin^s histo* 
ry of the Goths, which, though he is silent 
on the obligation, is chiefly translated from 
Procopius, passes for his best work. In 
the constellation of scholars who enjoyed 
the sunshine of favour in the palace of 
Cosmo de' Medici, Leonard Aietin wan 
one of the oldest and most prominent. 
He died at an advanced age in 1444, and 
is one of the six illustrious dead who re* 
pose in the chureh of Santa Croce.f 

7. We come now to a very important 
event in literary history : the re- h— i^ ^ 
suscitation of the study of the the gimIc 
Greek language in Italy. During |«fuas« 
the whole course of the middle ^' 
ages we find scattered instances of schol- 
are in the west of Europe, who EuiyGisek 
had acquired some knowledge setioiara or 
of Greek; to what extent it is ^^"^^ 
often a difficult question to determine. In 
the earlier and darker period, we begin 
with a remarkable circumstance, alreuly 
mentioned, of our own ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The infant Anglo-Saxon churches, 
desirous to give a national form to their 
hierarchy, solicited the Pope Vitalian to 
place an archbishop at their head. He 
made choice of Theodore, who not only 
brought to England a store of Greek man- 
uscripts, but, through the means of his 
followere, imparted a knowledge of it to 
some of our countrymen. Bede, half a 
century afterward, tells us, of course very 
hyperbolically, that there were still sur- 
viving disciples of Theodore and Adrian, 
who understood the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages as well as their own.| From these 

• Mehus, p. 421. 

t Madame de Sta^l unfortunately coofbunded 
this respectable aeholar. in her Corinne, with Pietro 
Aietino ; 1 remember well that Ugo Foecolo conld 
nsvereontaia his wrath against her for this mistake. 

t Hist Ecclea., L ▼., c. 2. Uafiie hodis aaper- 
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he derived, no doubt, his own knowledge, 
which may not have been extensive ; but 
we cannot expect more, in such very un- 
favourable circumstances, than a superfi- 
da] progress in so difficult a study. It is 

S rotable that the lessons of Theodore^s 
isciples were not forgotten in the British 
and Irish monasteries. Alcuin has had 
credit, with no small likelihood, if not on 
positive authority, for an acquaintance 
with Greek;* and as he, and perhaps 
others fi:om these islands, were active in 
aiding the efforts of Charlemagne for the 
restoration of letters, the slight tincture 
of Greek that we find in the 
£Sj[ne^ schools founded by that emper- 
bia ■IIOO0M- or, may have been derived from 
**** their instruction. It is, howev- 

er, an equally probable hypothesis, that it 
was communicated by Greek teachers, 
whom it was easy to procure. Charle- 
magne himself, according to Eginhard, 
ooidd read, though he could not speak the 
Greek language. Thegan reports the very 
same, in nearly the same words, of Louis 
the Debonair.f The former certainly in- 
tended that it should be taught in some 
of his schools ;% and the Benedictines of 
8t. Maur, in their long and laborious His- 

•oot ez eonxm diacipulos, qai Latinam Onecamqae 
Uaffoam cque ac propriam in qua nati sunt, norant. 
Bede's own knowleage of Greek is attested by his 
tnographer Cuthbert ; prster Latinam etiam Gne- 
cam comparaverat He once, and possibly more 
often, uses a Greek word ;' but we must suspect 
bis knowledge oif it to have been trifling. 

A manuscript in the British Museum (Cotton, 
Galba, i., 18) is of some importance in relation to 
this, if it be truly referred to the elkhth century. It 
contains the Lord's prayer in Greek, written in An- 
glo-Saxon characters, and sppears to have belonged 
to King Athelstan. Mr. Turner (Hist of Anglo- 
Sax., ToL iii, p. 306) has taken notice of this man- 
uscript, but without mentioning its antiquity. The 
manner in which the words are divided show a per- 
fect ignorance of Greek in the writer ; but the Sax- 
on is curiouB in another respect, as it proves the 
pronunciation of Greek in the eighth century to 
aave been modem or Romaic, and not what we 
hold to be ancient. 

* C*4tait un homme habile dans le Giec comme 
dana le Latin.— Hist. Litt de la France, iv., 6. 

t The passages will be found in Eichhom, AUg. 
Gesch., iL, 265 and 290. That concerning Charle- 
magne is quoted in many other books. Eginhard 
says in the same place, that Charles prayed in Lat- 
in as readily as in his own language ; and Thegan, 
that Louis could speak Latin perfectly. 

t Osnabrug has generally oeen named as the 
place where Charlemagne peculiarly desisned that 
Greek should be cultivated. It seems, however, 
on considering the passage usually ouoted (Baluze, 
&, 419), to have been only one out of many. Eich- 
hom thinka that the existence of a Greek school at 
Osnabrag b doubtful, but that there is more evi- 
dence in favour of Saltsburgand Ratiabon.— Allg. 
Gesch. der Cultur, it, 883. The words of the Ca- 
pitulary are,Gr«caa et I^tiDas Scfaolas in peipetu- 
nm aansra oidiiiavimw. 



toire Litt^raire de la France, haye eiro* 
merated as many as seventeen persons 
within France, or at least the dominions 
of the Carlovingian house, to whom they 
ascribe, on the authority of contempora^ 
ries, a portion of this learning.* These 
were all educated in the schools of Char- 
lemagne, except the most eminent upon 
the Ust, John Scotus Erigena, for whom 
Scotland and Ireland contend, the latter 
probably on the best grounds. It is not 
necessary by any means to suppose that 
he had acquired by travel the Greek 
tongue, which he possessed sufficiently to 
translate, though very indifferently, the 
works attributed in that age to Dionysius 
the Areopagito.f Most writers of the 
ninth century, according to the Benedic- 
tines, make use of some Greek words. It 
appears by a letter of the famous Hinc- 
mar, archbishop of Rheims, who censures 
his nephew Hincmar of Laon for doing 
this affectedly, that glossaries, from which 
they picked those exotic flowers, were al* 
ready in use. Such a glossary in Greek 
and Latin, compiled, under Charles the 
Bald, for the use of the church of Laon, 
was, at the publication of this Benedictine 
History, near the middle of the last cen- 
tury, in the Ubrary of St. Germain des 
Pr^s.| We may thus perceive the means 
of giving the air of more learning than 
was actuaUy possessed ; and not to infer 
from these sprinklings of Greek in medi- 
aeval writings, whether in their proper 
characters or Latinized, which is rather 
more frequent, that the poets and profane, 
or even classical, writers were accessible 
in a French or English monastery. Nei- 
ther of the Hincmars seems to have im- 
derstood it. Tiraboschi admits that he 
cannot assert any Italian writer of the 
ninth century to be acquainted with 
Greek.& 

8. Tne tenth century furnishes not quite 
so many proofs of Greek schol- jn ^^ ,^1^ 
arship. It was, however, stud- and devma 
ied by some brethren in the ab- *^*"'**"- 
bey of St. Gall, a celebrated seat of learn- 
ing for those times, and the library of 
which still bears witness, in its copious 
collection of manuscripts, to the early in- 

* Hist. Litt. de la France, vol v. Launoy had 
commenced this enumeration in his excellent trea- 
tise on the schools of Charlemagne ; but he has not 
carried it quite so far. See, too, Eichhom, Allf. 
Gesch., ii., 420 ; and Gesch. der Litt, l, 824. Met- 
ners thinks that Greek was better known in the 
ninth century, through Charlemagne's exertiooa, 
than for five hundred years afterward, ii., 367. 

t Eichhorn, ii.. 227. firucker. Gnixot 

t Hist. Litt. oe la Fiance, foL iv. Ducanf* 
pref. in Gloasar., p. 40. 

4 iiL,ao«. 
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terccnme between the scholan of Ireland 
ftod those of the Contineot. Baldric, bish- 
op of Utrecht,* Bruno of Colosne, and 
Gerbert, besides a few more whom the 
historians of St. Maur record, possessed a 
tolerable acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage. They mention a fact that throws 
light on the means by which it might oc- 
casionally be learned. Some natives of 
that country, doubtless enatriated Catho- 
hcs, took refuge in the diocese of Toul, 
under the direction of the bishop, not long 
before 1000. They formed separate soci- 
eties, performing divine service in their 
own language, and with their own rites.f 
It is probable, the Benedictines observe, 
thai Humbert, afterward a cardinal, ac- 
quired from them that knowledge of the 
famffuage by which he distinguished him- 
self in controversy with their country- 
men.) This great schism of the church, 
which the Latins deeply felt, might induce 
some to study a language, from which 
alone they could derive authorities in dis- 
nutation with these antagonists. But it 
had also the more unequivocal effect of 
drawing to the West some of those Greeks 
who maintained their communion with the 
ehnrch of Rome. The emigration of these 
in the diocese of Toul is not a single fact 
of the kind ; and it is probably recorded 
from the remarkable circumstance of their 
living in community. We find from a 
passage in Heric, a prelate in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, that this had already 
begun ; at the commencement, in fact, of 
the ffreat schism.^ Greek bishops and 
Greek monks are mentioned as settlers 
in France during the early part of the 
eleventh century. This was especially 
in Normandy, under the protection of 
Richard II., who died in 1038. Even 
monks from Mount Sinai came to Rouen 
to share in his liberality.) The Benedic- 
tines ascribe the preservation of some 
taste for the Greek and Oriental tongues 
to these strangers. The list, however, of 
the learned in them is very short, consid- 
ering the erudition of these fathers, and 
their disposition to make the most of all 
they met with. Greek books are men- 

* Baldric lived under Henry the Fowler ; hie bi- 
ofrapber nys, Nallom fuit etadioram liberaliam 
gcnae in oroni Orece et Latina eloopentia quod in- 
senio tai TiTacitatam anfogerat — Laimoy, p. 117. 
Hirt. Litt..Ti., 60. 

t Vol. Ti, p. 57. t y<A. m, p. fiSa 

6 Docange, pT»(at in Olosrar., p. 41. 

I Hist. Litt. de la France, Til., 09, 134, et alibL 
A Greek manaecript in the Royal Librarr at f aria, 
cootaining the Utorgy according to the Oreek ritu- 
al waa written in 1022, by a monk named Hdk 
(they do not five the Lath) nameX who seema to 
have lived m Normandy. If thia atanda for £liaa, 
he waa probably a Oreek by birth. 



tioned in the few libraries of which we 
read in the eleventh century.* 

0. The number of Greek scholars seems 
not much more considerable in the in the 
twelfth century, notwithstanding twelfth, 
the general improvement of that age. 
The Benedictines reckon about ten names, 
among which we do not find that of St. 
Bemm.f They are inclined also to de- 
ny the pretensions of Abelard ;| but, as 
that great man finds a very hostile tribu- 
nal in these fathers, we may pause about 
this, especially as they acknowledge Eloise 
to have understood both the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. She established a 
Greek mass for Whitsunday in the Para- 
clete convent, which was sung as late as 
the fifteenth century ; and a Greek missal 
in Latin characters was still preserved 
there.^ Heeren speaks more favourably 
of Abelard^s learning, who translated pas- 
sages from Plato. I The pretensions of 
John of Salisbury are slighter ; he seems 
proud of his Greek, but betrays gross ig^ 
norance in etymology.^ 

10. The thirteenth century was a more 
inauspicious period for learning ; in ibe 
yet here we can boast, not oidy thirteeoih. 
of John Basing, archdeacon of St. Albany 
who returned from Athens about 1340, la- 
den, if we are bound to beUeve this liter- 
ally, with Greek books, but of Roger Ba- 
con and Robert Grost^te, bishop of Lin- 
cohi. It is admitted that Bacon had some 
acquaintance with Greek ; and it appearSf 
by a passage in Matthew Paris, that a 
Greek priest, who had obtained a bene- 
fice at St. AIban% gave such assistance 
to Grost^te as enabled him to translate 
the testament of the twelve patriarchs 
into Latin.** This is a confirmation of 

« Id., p. 4a 

t Hiat Litt. de la France, p. 04, 151. Macarina, 
abbot of St. Fleori, ia said to have compiled a Greek 
Lexicon, which baa been lereral timea printed un- 
der the name of Beatoa JBenedictua. 

t Id., xii, 147. 4 Id., xii., 642. 

II P. 204. Hia Oreek waa no doubt rather scan- 
ty, and not anfficient to give him an insight into 
ancient philoeophy ; m ftct, if hia leammg bad been 
greater, ne could only read auch manuacnpta aa fell 
mto hia handa ; and there were hardly any then in 
France. 

% Ibid. John deriTee analytica from em and 

•* Matt. Par., p. fiOO. See alao Tomer'a History 
of England, vr., 180. It ia aaid in aome hooka that 
GrostAte made a tranalation of Suidas. But tfaia ia 
to be understood merely of a legendary story found 
in that writer's Lexicon.— Pegge's Life of GroatAte, 
p. 301. The entire woA he certainly could not 
have translated, nor ia it at all credible that he bad 
.a copy of it With reepect to the doubt I have 
hinted in the text aa to tbe great number of menu* 
seripta said to be brought to England by John Ba- 
sing, it is founded on their sutMequent disappear- 
ance. We find very fsw, if any, Greek OBanii- 
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What has been suggested above, as tbe 
probable means by which a knowledge of 
that language, in the total deficieDcy of 
scholastic education, was occasionally im- 
parted to persons of unusual zeal for leam- 
mg. And it leads us to another reflection, 
that by a knowledge of Greek, when we 
find it asserted of a medieval theologian 
like Grost^te, we are not to understand 
an acquaintance with the great classical 
authors, who were latent in Eastern mon- 
asteries, but the power of reading some 
petty treatise of the fathers, or, as in this 
mstance, an apocrsrphal legend, or at best, 
perhaps, some of the later commentators 
on Anstotle. Grostdte was a man of con- 
siderable merit, but has had his share of 
applause. 

11. The titles of medisval works are 
lA»*\t inrttr- ^^^ unf^eouently taken from 
•Dce o fTtto ' the Greek language, as the Po- 
ths fimrtMBik lycratricus and Metalogicus of 
"■*"^' John of Salisbury, or the Phi- 
lobiblon of Richard Aun^nrille of Bury. 
In this little volume, written about 1343, 
I have counted five instances of single 
Greek words. And, what is more im- 
portant, AungerviUe declares that he had 
caused Greek and Hebrew grammars to 
be drawn up for students.* But we have 
no other record of such grammars. It 
would be natural to infer from this pas- 
sage, that some x)erson8, either in Fnnce 
•r England, were occupied in the study 
•f the Greek language. And yet we find 
nothing to corroborate this presumption ; 
all ancient learning was neglected in the 
fourteenth century ; nor do I know that 
one man on this side of the Alps, except 
AungerviUe himself, is reputea to have 
been versed in Greek during that period. 
I cannot speak positively as to Berchceur, 
the most learned man in France. The 
council of Yienne, indeed, in 1131, had or- 
dered the establishment of professors in 
the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
laxiguages at Avignon, and in the univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Sala- 
manca. But this decree remained a dead 
letter. 

12. If we now turn to Italy, we shall 

Soaa tmm ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ wonderful, rather 
of oiwk ia more frequent instances of ac- 
1^7 quaintance with a living lan- 

guage, in common use with a great neigh- 
bouring people. Gradenigo, m an essay 

■criptt in EDglaxid at the end of the fifteenth 
centonr* 

Midhael Soot, "the wizard of dreaded lame,** 
pretended to tranalate Amtotle ; hat is chaiged 
with having appropriated the laboon of one An* 
drew, a Jew, aa hia own.— Meiaeis, iL, 664. 



on this subject,* has endeavoured to m* 
fute what he supposes to be the universal 
opinion, that the Greek tongue was first 
taught in Italy by Chrysoloras and Guari- 
no at the end of the fourteenth century, 
contending that, from the eleventh inclu- 
sive, there are numerous instances of per- 
sons conversant with it ; besides the evi- 
dence afibrded by inscriptions in Greek 
characters found m some churches, by the 
use of Greek psalters and other liturgical 
offices, by the employment of Greek paint- 
ers in churches, and by the frequent inter- 
course between the two countries. The 
latter presumptions have in fact consid- 
erable weight ; and those who should con- 
tend for an absolute ignorance of the 
Greek language, oral as well as written, in 
Italy, woiHd go too far. The particidar 
instances brought forward by Gradenigo 
are about thirty. Of these the first is 
Papias, who has onoted fyre lines of He- 
siod.f Lanfranc had also a considerable 
acquaintance with the language.^ Peter 
Lombard, in his Liber Sententiarum, the 
systematic basis of scholastic theology, 
introduces many Greek words, and ex- 
plains them rightly.^ But this list is not 
very long ; and when we find the simame 
Bifarius given to one Ambrose of Berga- 
mo, in the eleventh century, on account 
of his capacity of speidcing both lan- 
guages, it may be conceived that the ac- 
comptishment was somewhat rare. Me- 
hus, in his very learned life of Traversari, 
has mentioned two or three names, among 
whom is the Emperor Frederic II. (m>t, 
indeed, strictly an Italian), that do not ap- 
pear in Gradenigo.l But Tiraboschi con- 
ceives, on the other hand, that the latter 
has inserted some on insufficient grounds. 
Christine of Pisa is mentioned, I think, by 
neither ; she was the daughter of an Ital- 
ian astronomer, but lived at the court of 
Charles V. of FSrance, and was the most 
accomplished literary lady of that age.^ 
13. The intercourse between Greece 
and the west of Europe, occa- f, ^^ ^ 
sioned by commerce and by the S^tbeSrack 
crusades, had little or no influ- lufuft it- 
ence upon literature. For, be- *"• 



* Kagionamento latorico-eritico aopra la 
tora Oreco-Italiana, Brescia, 1750. 

t P. 37. These are very comi ptly given, through 
the fault of a transcriber ; for Papiaa Itty tranau* 
ted them into tolerable Latin Terse. 

t Hist. Litt de la France, viL, 144. 

6 Meinera, iii., 11. 

t P. 155, 217, dte. Add to theae aoUiontise Mo- 
ratori, dissert. 44 ; Bracker, iii, 644, 647 ; Tinbos* 
chi, ▼., 393. 

Y Tiraboschi, ▼., 3S8, Tooehes fir Christine'^ 
imowledge of Greek. She waa a good pnnrwa ia 
French, and altogether a very wiawmhie 
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aides the genenl indifference to it in 
tbose cUssee of society which were thus 
brooffht into some degree of contact with 
the Eastern Empire, we must remember 
that, although Greek, even to the capture 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II., was 
a living language in that city, spoken by 
the superior ranks of both sexes with toi- 
eraUe purity, it had degenerated ainong 
the common people, and almost univer- 
saOy among the mhabitants of the prov- 
inces uid islands, into that corrupt form, 
or, rather, new language, which we call 
Romaic* The progress of this innova^ 
tion went on by ste|>s very similar to 
those by which the Latin was transformed 
in the West, though it was not so rapid or 
complete. A manuscript of the twelfth 
century, quoted by Du Cange fW>m the 
loynl library at Paris, appears to be the 
oldest written specimen of the modem 
Greek that has been produced; but the 
oral change had been gradually going for- 
waid for several preceding centuries. f 

14. The Byzantine literature was chief- 
omctmci ly vJ^able by illustrating, or 
Byniitiiw preserving in fraffments, the 
>^'*>^'*<"^ historians, philosophers, and, in 
some measure, the poets of antiauity. 
Constantinople and her empire produced 
abundantly men of erudition, but few of 
gemns or of taste. But this erudition was 
now rapidly on the decline. No one was 
kft in Greece, according to Petrarch, after 
the death of Leontius Pilatus, who under- 
stood Homer; words not perhaps to be 
literally taken, but expressive of what he 
conceived to be their general indifference 
to the poet : and it seems very probable 
that some ancient authors, whom we 
should most desire to recover, especially 
the lyric poets of the Doric and JSolic di- 
alects, have perished, because they had 
become unintelligible to the transcribers 



• Filelfo says, in one of his epistles, dated 1441, 
thit the language spoken in Peloponnesas " adeo 
est depravata, nt nihil omnino sapiat prises iliias et 
cloaaentissimo Grecis.** At ConsUntinople the 
case wsa better ; " riri eraditi sunt nonnulli, et 
eolti mores, et sermo etiam nitidns. *' In a letter of 
Cotuccio SalaUto, near the end of the fourteenth 
centorj, he says that Plotatch had been translated 
de Or»co in Grecnm ▼nlgare.— Mehus, p. 204. 
This seems to have been done at Rhodes. I qoote 
this to remove any difficnlty othera may feel, for I 
beheve the Romaic Greek is mnch older. The 
progress of eorrnption in Greek is sketched in the 
Quarterly Review, toI. xxil, probably by the pen of 
the Bishop of Londoa Its symptoms were very 
similar to those of Latin in the West ; abbreviation 
of woids, and indifference to ri^ht inflexions. See 
also CoL Leake's Researches m the Morea. Eas- 
tathios has man^omaic words ; yet no one in the 
twelfth century nad more learning. 

t Dn Can^e, jnrafaUo in Glossarinm mediv et 
faifiow Oxvcitatis. 



of the lower empire ; though this has also 
been ascribed to the scrupulousness of the 
clergy. An absorbing fondness for theolo- 
gical subtleties, far more trifling among the 
Greeks than in the schools of the West, 
conspired to produce a neglect of studies 
so remote as heathen poetry. Aurispa 
tells Ambrogio Traversari that he found 
they cared little about profane literature. 
Nor had the Greek learning ever recover- 
ed the blow that the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the crusaders in 1304, and the es- 
tablishment for sixty years of a Latin and 
illiterate dynasty, inflicted upon it.* We 
trace many classical authors to that peri- 
od, of whom we know nothing later, and 
the compilations of ancient history by in- 
dustrious Byzantines came to an end. 
Meantime the language, where best pre- 
served, had long lost the delicacy and pre- 
cision of its syntax ; the true meaning of 
the tenses, modes, and voices of the verb 
was overlooked or guessed at ; a kind of 
Latinism, or something, at least, not an- 
cient in structure and rhythm, shows it- 
self in their poetry ; and this imperfect 
knowledge of^ their once beautiful lan- 
guage is unfortunately too manifest in the 
grammars of Greek exiles of the fifteentk 
century, which have so long been the 
groundwork of classical education in Eu- 
rope. 

16. We now come to the proper period 
of the restoration of Greek Pecmthaad 
learning. In the year 1339, Boecaos 
Barlaam, a Calabrian by birth, i**™ Greek, 
but long resident in Greece, uid deemed 
one of the most learned men of that age, 
was intrusted by the Emperor Cantacu- 
zenus with a mission to Italy.f Petrarch, 
in 1343, as Tiraboschi fixes the time, en- 
deavoured to leain Greek from him, but 
found the task too arduous, or, rather, had 
not sufficient opportunity to go on with 
it.t Boccaccio, some years allervraid, 

* An enumeration, and it is a long one, of the 
Greek books not wholly lost till this time, will be 
found in Heeren, p. 125 , and also in his Essai sor 
les Croisades. 

t Mehus. Tiraboschi, T.,39S. De Bade, i., 406. 
Biog. Univ. Barlaam. 

t Incubaeram alacri spe magnoque desiderio, 
sea peregrins lingua novitas et festina pmceptoris 
absentia prBcidenmt propositam meum. It haa 
been said, and probably with some truth, that 
Greek, or at least a sort of Grsek, was preserved as 
a living laoeuage in Calabria; not because Greek 
colonies had once been settled in some cities, bat 
becsuse that part of luly waa not lost to the By- 
zantine empire till about three centuries before the 
time of Barlaam and Pilatus. They, however, had 

5 one to a better source ; and I ahould have great 
oobU as to the goodness of Calabrian Greek in 
the fourteenth century, which, of course, are not 
removed by the circumstance that in some placet 
the church aerrice wis perfonnad in that Ian- 
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succeeded better with the help of Leon- 
tius Pilatus, a Calabrian also by birth,* 
who made a prose translation of Homer 
for his use, and for whom he is said. to 
have procured a public appointment as 
teacher of the Greek language at Flor- 
ence in 1361. He remained here about 
three years ; but we read nothing of any 
other disciples ; and the man liimself was 
of too unsocial and foibidding a temper to 
conciliate them.f 

16. According to a passage in one of 
VewMaoatnt. P^trapch's letters, fancifully 
«d ^vuh ttM addressed to Homer, there 
j^ufOMe In were at that time not above 
"**' *"^' ten persons in Italy who knew 
how to value the old father of the poets ; 
five at the most in Florence, one in Bolog- 
na, two in Verona, one in Mantua, one m 
Perugia, but none at Rome.| Some pains 
have been thrown away in attempting to 
retrieve the names of those to whom he al- 
ludes : the letter shows, at least, that there 
was very little pretension to Greek learn- 
ing in his age; for I am not convinced 
that he meant all these ten persons, 
among whom he seems to reckon nimself, 
to be considered as skilled in that tongue. 
And we must not be led away by the in- 
stances partially collected by Gradenigo 
out of the whole mass of extant recoriis, 
to lose sight of the great general fact, that 
Greek literature was lost in Italy for 700 
years, in the words of Leonard Aretin, 
before the arrival of Chrysoloras. The 
language is one thing, and the learning 
contained in it is another. For all the 
purposes of taste and erudition, there was 
no Greek in Western Europe during the 
middle ages : if we look only at the knowl- 
edge of bare words, we have seen there 
was a very slender portion. 

16. The true epoch of the revival of 

It is caocbt ^re®^^ Uterature in Italy, these 
by chryao- attempts of Petrarch and Boc- 
lom aboat cace having produced no imme- 
diate effect, though they evident- 
ly must have excited a desire for learning, 
cannot be placed before the year 1395,^ 
when Emanuel Chrysoloras, previously 
known as an ambassador from Constan- 



gaage. HeeraD, I find, ii of the tame opinioD, p. 
287. 

* Many have taken Pilatna for a native of Thes- 
•alonica : even Body haa fallen into thia miatake, 
bat Petrarch's letters show the contrary. 

t Hody, de Grecis iUustribus, p. 2. Mehos, p. 
273. De Sade, ill, 625. Gibbon has erroneoasly 
sapposed this translation to have been made by 
Boccace himaelf. 

t De Sade, iiL, 627. Tinboechi, ▼., 371, 400. 
Heereut 294. 

6 This is the date fixed by Tiraboachi; othms 
nler it to 1391, 1396, 1397, or 1399. 



tinople to the Western powers, in order to 
solicit assistance against the Turks, was 
induced to return to Florence as public 
teacher of Greek. He passed from thence 
to various Italian universities, and became 
the preceptor of several early Hellenists.* 
The first, and, perhaps, the most eminent 
and useful of tnese, was Guarino Guari- 
ni of Verona, bom in 1370. He hi* disci, 
acquired his knowledge of Greek pi*". 
under Chrysoloras at Constantinople, be- 
fore the arrival of the latter in Italy. Gu- 
arino, upon his return, became professor 
of rhetoric, first at Venice and other cit- 
ies of Lombardy, then at Florence, and 
ultimately at Ferrara, where he closed a 
long life of unremitting and useful labour 
in 1460. John Auiispa of Sicily came to 
the field rather later, but his labours were 
not less profitable. He brought back to 
Italy 238 manuscripts from Greece about 
1423, and thus put his country in posses- 
sion of authors hardly known to her by 
name. Among these were Plato, Ploti- 
nus, Diodorus, Arrian, Dio Cassius, Stia> 
bo, Pindar, CalUmachus, Appian. After 
teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence, 
Aurispa also ended a length of days under 
the patronage of the house of Este at 
Ferrara. To these may be added, in the 
hst of public instructers in Greek before 
1440, Filelfo, a man still more known by 
his virulent disputes with his contempo- 
raries than by his learning ; who, return- 
ing from Greece in 1437, laden with man- 
uscripts, was not long afterward appoint- 
ed to the chair of rhetoric, that is, of Latin 

* Liters per hujus belli intercapedinea mirabile 
qnantum per Italiam iocrevere; accedente tunc 
primum cognitione literarum Grscanim au«» aep> 
tingentis jam annia apud noetroa homines aeeieraDt 
esse in usu. Retaht autem Gracam disciplinam 
ad noa Chryaoloraa Byzantinas, rir domi nobilis ac 
literarum Grscanim peritissimus. Leonard A retin 
apod Hody, p. 28. See also an extract from Ma- 
netti'a Ufe or Boccace, in Hody, p. 61. 

Satia constat Chrysoloram Byzantinum trana- 
marinam illam diaciplinam in Italiam adTexisse; 
quo doctors adhibito primum nostri homines totius 
ezercitationis atque artis ignari, cognitia Gnecis 
Uteris, vehementer eese ad eloquentias atudia ex- 
citaveront P. Cortesius, de hominibas doctis, n 6. 

The first visit of Chrysoloras had produced an 
inclination towarda the study of Greek. Coluccio 
Salutato, in a letter to Demetrius Cydonius, who 
had accompanied Chrysoloras, says, Multorum an- 
imos ad Imguam Helladnm acceodisti, ut jam 
videre videar multoa fore Grscarom literarum post 
paucoram annorum curricula non lepide atudiosoa. 
— Mehus, p. 356. 

The Erotemata of Chrysoloras, an introduction 
to Greek grammar, was the first, and long the only, 
channel to a knowledge of that language, save oral 
instruction. It was several times printed, even 
after the grammars of Gaza and Lascarin bad come 
more into use. An abridgment By Guarino of Ve- 
rona, with aome additions of hia own, waa printed 
at Ferrara in 1509.— Oingii6ii6, iii, 283. 
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tad Greek philology, at Florence; and, 
accoiding to his own account, excited the 
admiration of the whole city.* But his 
Tanity was excessive, and his contempt 
of others not less so. Poggio was one of 
his enemies ; and their language towards 
each other is a noble specimen of the de- 
cency with which hterary and personal 
quarrels were carried on.f It has been 
observed, that Gianozzo Manetti, a con- 
temporaryr scholar, is less known than 
others, chiefly because the mildness of his 
character spared him the altercations to 
which they owe a part of their celebrity.^ 
18. Many of these cultivators of the 
7« ^«^^>w>T , Greek language devoted their 
rron Oraek leisure to translating the manu- 
tewLttin. scripts brought into Italy. The 
earliest of these was Peter Paul Yergerio 
(commonly called the elder, to distinguish 
him from a more celebrated man of the 
same names in the sixteenth century), a 
scholar of Chrysoloras, but not till he was 
rather advanced in years. He made, by 
order of the Emperor Sigismund, and, 
therefore, not earlier than 1410, a transla- 
tion of Arrian, which is said to exist in 
the Vatican library ; but we know httle of 



* UniTena in me civitaa conversa est ; omnes 
me diligunt, hononot omneB, ac summis Uudibus 
in ceelom efferant. Meum nomen in ore est omni- 
bus. Nee primarii cives modo, cum per urbem in- 
Mdo,eed nobilissims fcsminae bonorandi mei gratiA 
loco cedent, tantamque mihi deferunt, ut me pu- 
deat tanti cultus. Auditores sunt quotidie ad quad- 
hngentos, vel fortassis et amplius ; et hi quidem 
magna io parte riri grandiores et ex ordine sena- 
torio — PhiielpbL Epist., ad ann. 1428. 

t Shepherd's Life of Poggio, cb. vi and Titi. 

i Hod? was perhaps the first who threw much 
light on tne early studies of Greek in Italy ; and his 
book, De Grvcis illostribus, lingua Gnece instau- 
Tatoribaa, will be read with pleasure and advantage 
by etery lover of literature ; though Mehus, who 
came with more exuberant erudition to the subject, 
baa pointed out a few errors. But more is to be 
found as to ita native cultivators, Hody being 
chiefly concerned with the Greek refugees in 
Bajlc, Fabricius, Niceroo, Mehus, Zeno, Tirabos- 
chi, Meinera, Roscoe, Heeren, Shepherd, Comiani, 
Gingo^ni^, and the Biographie Universelle, whom 
I name in chronological order. 

Aa It ia impossible to dwell on the subject within 
the limits of these pages, I will refer the reader to 
the moat useful or the above writings, some of 
which, being merely biographical collections, do not 
give the connected information he would require. 
The lives of Poggio and of Lorenxo de' Medici will 
make h^ familiar with the literary history of Italy 
for the whole fifteenth century, in combination 
vrith public events, as it is best learned. I need 
not say that Tireboechi is a source of vast knowl- 
edge to those who can encounter two auarto vol- 
omea. Gingu6n6*s third volume is chieiiy borrow- 
ed from these, and may be read with great advan- 
tage. Finally, a clear, full, and accurate account 
of those timea will be found in Heeren. It will be 
understood that all these works relate to the revi- 
val oCLatin as well aa Greek. 



its merits.* A more renowned person 
was Ambrogio Traversari, a Florentine 
monk of the order of Camaldoli, who em- 
ployed many years in this useful labour. 
No one of that age has left a more re- 
spectable name for private worth: his 
epistles breathe a spint of virtue, of kind- 
ness to his friends, and of zeal for learn- 
ing. In the opinion of his contempora- 
ries, he was placed, not quite justly, on a 
level with Leonard Aretin for his knowl- 
edge of Latin, and he surpassed him in 
6reek.t Yet neither his translations, nor 
those of his contemporaries, Guarino of 
Verona, Poggio, Leonardo Aretino, Filel- 
fo, who, with several others, rather before 
1440, or not lonff afterward, rendered the 
historians and philosophers of Greece fa- 
miliar to Italy, can be extolled as correct, 
or as displaymg what is truly to be called 
a knowledge of either language. Vos- 
sius, Casaubon, and Huet speak with much 
dispraise of most of these early transla- 
tions from Greek into Latin. The Ital- 
ians knew not enough of the original, and 
the Greeks were not masters enough of 
Latin. Gaza, upon the whole, than whom 
no one is more successful, says Erasmus, 
whether he renders Greek into Latin or 
Latin into Greek, is reckoned the most el- 
egant, and Argyropulus the most exact. 
But George of Trebizond, Filelfo, Leon- 
ard Aretin, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, are rath- 
er severely dealt with by the sharp crit- 
ics of later times.^ For this reproach 
~~^~~^-^.— ■— — ^^■^— ^""1^.^— .^^^"••^-•— "— ^"— ^^^^^^p— ■™^^.^^««»^ 

* Biogr. Univ., Yergerio. He seems to have 
written very good Latin, if we may judge by the 
extracts in Comiani, ii., 61. 

t The Hodopoericon of Traversari, though not of 
importance aa a literary work, serves to prove, ac- 
cording to Bayle (Canialdoli, note D.\ that the au- 
thor waa an honest man, and that he uved in a very 
corrupt age. It ia an account of the visitation of 
some convents belonging to bis order. The life of 
Ambrogio Traversari has been written by Bf ehos 
very copioualy, and with abundant knowledge of 
the timea : it ia a j^reat aource of the literary history 
of Italy. There is a pretty good account of him in 
Niceron, vol. ziz., and a ahort one in Roscoe ; but 
the fullest biography of the man himself will be 
found in Meinera, Lebenbeschreibungen beriihmter 
Manner, vol. ii., p. 222-307. 

t Baillet, Jugemena dea Savans, ii., 376, itc 
Blount, Cenann Auctorum, in nominibus nnncu- 
patia. Uodv, sspies. Niceron, vol iz. in Perotti. 
See also a letter of Eraamua in Jortin's Life, ii, 
425. 

Filelfo tells na of a perplexity into which Am* 
brogio Traversari and Carlo Marauppini, perhapa 
the two principal Greek acholara in Italy after him- 
self and Guarino, were thiovrn by thia line of Ho* 
mer: 

The first thought it meant populum aut salvum 
eaae aut perire ; which Filelio ;aatly calla inept* 
interpretatio et prava. Marauppini aaid 9 Mknt^oi 
waa aat ipsum perire. Filslfo, after •xaltiog oror 
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does not fall only on the echolan of the 
first generation^ but on their successors, 
except Politian, down nearly to the close 
of the fifteenth century. Yet, though it is 
necessary to point out the deficiencies of 
classical erudition at this time, lest the 
reader should hastily conclude that the 
praises bestowed upon it are less relative 
to the previous state of ignorance, and the 
difficulties with which that generation had 
to labour, than they really are, this can- 
not affect our admiration and gratitude to- 
wards men who, by their dUigence and 
ardour in acquirins and communicating 
knowledge, excited that thirst for im- 
provement, and laid those foundations of 
It, which rendered the ensuing age so glo- 
rious in the annals of literature. 

19. They did not uniformly find any 
Pobiieen- ^^^^^^ publlc encouragement in 
oonrafHiMiit the early stages of their teach- 
dei«y«L jQg, Qn thfe contrary, AurisfMi 
met with some opposition to philologi- 
cal hterature at Bologna.* The civilians 
and philosophers were pleased to treat 
the innovators as men who wanted to set 
showy against solid learning. Nor was 
the state of Italy and of the papacy, during 
the long schism, very favourable to their 
object. Gingu6n6 remarks, that patron- 
age was more indispensable in the fif- 
teenth century than it had been in the last. 
Dante and Petrarch shone out by a para- 
mount force of genius, but the men of 
learning required the encouragement of 
power in oider to excite and sustain their 
ixidustry. 

20. That enconragement, however it 
iui. may have been delayed, had been 
ttied accorded before the year 1440. 
t» i«o. Eugenius IV. was the first pope 

who displayed an inclination to favour the 
learned. They found a still more lit^eral 
patron in Alfonso, king of Naples, who, 
first of all European princes, established 
the interchange of praise and pension, 
both, however, well deserved, with Filelfo, 
Poggio, Valla, Beccatelli, and other emi- 
nent men. Tlas seems to have begun be- 
fore 1440, though it was more conspicuous 
afterward untu his death in 1458. The 
earliest literary academy was established 
at N^lea by Alfonso, of which Antonio 
Beccatelli, more often called Panormita 
from his birthplace, was the first presi- 

them, gifes the kraa mmning.— Philelph., Epist 
•d ann. 1440. 

TrmTertari oomplains much, in one of his letters, 
of the dtfficuItjT he found in tmnslsting Diogenes 
Laertius, lib. vii.» epist. ti. ; but Meiners, though 
admitting msny errors, thinks this one of the best 
among the esrly translations, ii., 880. 

•Tiiaboechi,vii.«30L 



dent, as Pontano was the second. Nico- 
las of Este, marquis of Ferrara, received 
literary men in his hospitable court. But 
none were so celebrated or useful in this 
patronage of letters as Cosmo de' Medici, 
the Pericles of Florence, who, at the pe- 
riod with which we are now concerned, 
was surrounded by Traversari, Niccolo 
Niccoli, Leonardo Aretino, Poggio; all 
ardent to retrieve the treasures of Greek 
and Roman learning. Filelfo alone, ma- 
lignant and irascible, stood aloof from the 
Medicean party, and poured his venom in 
hbels on Cosmo and the chief of his learn- 
ed associates. Niccoli, a wealthy citizen 
of Florence, deserves to be remembered 
amonf these ; not for his writings — since 
he left none ; but on account of his care 
for the good instruction of youth, which 
has made Meiners call him the Florentine 
Socrates, and for his liberality as well as 
diligence in collecting books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. The public library of 
St. Mark was founded on a bequest by 
Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collection of 
eight hundred manuscripts. It was, too, 
at his instigation, as has been said, and 
that of Traversari, that Cosmo himself, 
about this time, laid the foundation of that 
which, under his grandson, acquired the 
name of the Laurentian library.* 

21. As the dangers of the Eastern Em- 
pire grew more eminent, a few Bmifwiisa 
that had still endeavoured to oriMmed 
preserve in Greece the purity of ?S^ ^ 
their language and the specula- ^' 
tions of ancient philosophy, turned their 
eyes towards a haven that seemed to so- 
licit the glory of protecting them. The 
first of Uiese that is well known was 
Theodore Gaza, who fied from his birth- 
place, Thessalonica, when it fell under the 
Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly ac- 
quired the Latin language by the help of 
Victorin of Feltre.f Gaza became after- 
ward, but not, perhaps, within the period 
to which this chapter is Umited, rector of 
the University of Ferrara. In this city 
Eugenius IV. held a council in 1436, and 
removed next year, on account of sick- 
ness, to Florence, in order to reconcile the 
Greek and Latin churches. Though it is 
well known that the appearances of suc- 
cess which attended this hard bargain of 
the strong with tiie weak were very fal- 

* I refer to the ssme authorities, but especially 
to the life of TrsTersari in Meiners, Lebensbe- 
schreibungen, ii., 294. The sufirajres of older au- 
thors are collected by Baillet and Btoont. 

t Victorin perhaps exchan^ instructioo with 
bis pupil ; for we find by a letter of Traversari (p. 
421, edit. Mehus) that he was himself teaching 
Greek in 1433. 
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heiovs, the preMnee of several Oneks, 
tkilled in their own language, and even in 
their ancient philosophy, Pletho, Bessari* 
on, Gasa, stimulated the noble love of 
truth and science that burned in the bo- 
soms of enBgfatened Italians. Thus, in 
1440, the spint of ancient leaminff was al- 
teady diflined on that side the Alps : the 
Greek languase might be learned in at 
least four or nre cities, and an acquaint- 
ance with it was a recommendation to the 
&T0Qr of the great; while the establish- 
ment of uniYcrsities at Paria, Turin, Fer- 
rara, and Florence, since the beginning of 
the present century, or near the close of 
the mst, bore witness to the generous em- 
ulation which they serred to redouble and 
concentrate. 

8S. It is an hiteresting question, What 
cntm or ^^^ ^^ causes of this enthusi- 
•oibwiaM asm for antiquity which we find 
STiS?"*' in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ^--a burst of public feel- 
ing that seems rather sudden, but prepared 
by sereral circumstances that lie farther 
back in Italian history. The Italians had 
for some generations learned more to 
identify themselves with the great peoide 
that had subdued the world. The fall of 
the house of S wabia, releasing their necks 
from a foreign yoke, had given them a 
prouder sense of nationality ; while the 
name of Roman emperor was systemat- 
ically associated by one party with an- 
cient tradition ; and the stud^ of the civil 
law, barbarously ignorant as its professon 
often were, had at least the effect of keep- 
ing alive a mysterious veneration for an- 
tiquity. The monuments of ancient Italy 
were perpetual witnesses; their inscrip- 
tions were read ; it was enough that a few 
men like Petrareh should animate the 
rest ; it was enough that learning should 
become honourable, and that there should 
be the means of acquiring it. The story 
of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof 
what enthusiasm could be kindled by an- 
cient recollections. Meantime, the laity 
became better instructed ; a mixed race, 
ecclesiastics, but not priests, and capable 
alike of enjo3riiig the benefices oi the 
chureh, or of returning from it to the 
world, were more prone to literary than 
theoloffical pursuits. The religious scru- 
ples which nad restrained churchmen in 
the darker ages from perusing heathen 
vrriten, by degrees gave way as the spirit 
of religion itself grew more objective, and 
direct^ itself more towards maintahiing 
the outward chureh in its orthodoxy of 
profession and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in 
the bosom. 

YoL. L— K 



5)3. The principal Italian cities became 
more wealthvand more luxurious Ad^aaead 
after the middle of the thirteenth mmb or 
century. Books, though still very «»»«t- 
dear, comparatively with the present value 
of money, were much less so than in oth- 
er parts of Europe.* In Milan, about 
1300, there were fifty persons who lived 
by copving them. At Bologna it was also 
a regular occupation at fixed prices.f In 
this state of social prosperity, the keen 
relish of Italy for intellectual excellence 
had time to develop itself. A style of 
painting appeared in the works of Giotto 
and his foUowen, rude and imperfect ac- 
cording to the skilfulness of later times, 
but in itself pure, noble, and expressive, 
and well adapted to reclaim the taste from 
the extravagance of romance to classic 
simplici^. Those were ready for the 
love of Vurgil who had formed their sense 
of beauty Inr the figures of Giotto and the 
language of Dante. The subject of Dante 
is truly medisval ; but his style, the cloth- 
ing of poetry, bears the strongest matks 
of his acquaintance with antiquity. The 
influence of Petrareh was far more direct, 
and has already been pointed out. 

S4. The love of Greek and Latin ab^ 
sorbed the minds of these Italian Bsdodfa 
scholare, and effaced all regard to Btudy or 
eveiy other branch of literature, •nuquity. 
Their own language was nearly silent; 
few condescended so much as to write 
lettere in it ; as few ^ve a rooment^s at- 
tention to physical science, though we find 
it mentioned, pertiaps as remarkable, in 
Yictorin of Feltre, tlut he had some fond- 
ness for ffeometnr, and had learned to 
understand Euclid.t But even in Latin 
they wrote very little that can be men- 
tioned at alL The ethical dialogues of 



* SarifDf thinki the ]irice of books in the mid- 
dle egee bM been moch eztggenited : and that we 
are apt to jodge by a lew inatances or aplendid toI- 
mnea, which give ua do more notioo of ordinary 
pricea than aimilAr proofii of loxory in coilectora do 
at preaent. Tbooaanda of manuacripta are extant, 
and the eight of moat ^f them may convince na 
that they were written at no extraordinary coat. 
He then givea a Ions Uat of law-booiEa, the pricea 
of which he has found recorded.— Gesch. des 
Romiachen Rechta, iii., MO. But, nnleaa thia were 
accompanied with a better standard of Talne than 
a mere monetary one, which laat Sarigny has given 
▼ery minntely, it can afford Utile information. The 
impreasion left on m^ mind, without comparing 
theee prices cloeelr with thoee of other comaMxh* 
ties, was, that booKs were in ml valoe very con- 
aiderably dearer (that is, in the ratio of several 
units to one) than at preaent, which is confirmed by 
many other evidencee. 

t Tiiaboachi, iv., 72-SOl The price far copyin| 
a Bible was eighty Bolognese lines; three of 
which were equal to two gold florina. 

t M6iaHS,LebHMhseet,il,903L 
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Francis Baibaro, a noble Venetian, on the 
married life (de re nxoria),* and of Fog- 
gio ou nobili^, are almost the only books 
that fall within this period except declam- 
atory invectives or panegyrics, and oth- 
er productions of circnmstance. Their 
knowledge was not yet exact enough to 
let them venture upon critical philology; 
though Niccoli and Traversan were si- 
lently occupied in the useful task of cor- 
recting the text of manuscripts, faulty be- 
yond description in the later centuries. 
Thus we must consider Italy as still at 
school, active, acute, sanguine, full of 
promise, but not yet become really learn- 
ed, or capable of doing more than excite 
the emulation of other nations. 

S5. But we find very little correspond- 
ciiMicai ing sympathy with this love of 
toarninf la classical literature in other parts 
Franeeiow. ^^ EuTopc ; not SO much owing 
to the want of intercourse as to a differ- 
ence of external circumstances, and, still 
more, of national character and acquired 
habits. Clemangis, indeed, rather before 
the end of the fourteenth century, is said 
by Crevier to have restored the study of 
classical antiquity in France, after an in- 
termission of two centuries ;t and Eich- 
hom deems his style superior to that of 
most contemporary Itabans.^ Even the 
Latin verses of Clemangis are praised by 
the same author as the first that had been 
tolerably written on this side the Alps for 
two hundred years. But we do not find 
much evidence that he produced any ef- 
fect upon Latin titerature in France. The 
general style was as bad as before. Their 
writers employed not only the bart)arous 
vocabulary of the schools, but even French 
words with Latin terminations adapted to 
them.^ We shall see that the renovation 
of pohte letters in France must be dated 

* Btibaro was a acboltr of Gaspann in Latin. 
He had probably learned Greek of Guarino, for it is 
said that, on theTisit of the Emperor John Paleolo- 
ens to Italy in 1423, he was addressed by two noble 
Venetians, Leonardo Goistiniani and Francesco 
Barbaro, in as good langua^ as if they had been 
bom in Greece.— Andrto, iii., 33. The treatise de 
Te uzoria, which was published aboot 1417, made a 
considerable impression in Italy. Some account 
of it may be found in Shepherd's Life of Ponio, ch. 
iiL, and in Comiani. ii., 137 ; who thinks it the only 
work of moral philosophy in the fifteenth century 
which ia not a serrile oopvof some ancient system. 
He was grandfather of the more ce ebrated Her- 
molaus Rsrbsms. 

t Hist, de rUniversiti de Paris, tii., 180. 

t Gesch. der Litteratur, ii., 242. M einers (Ver- 
gleich. der sitten, iii., 33) extols Clemanns in 
equally hiffh terma He is nid to have read lec- 
tures on the rhetoric of Cicero snd Aristotle.— Id., 
&. 647. Was there a translation of the latter so 
early? 

^ BiilKas,Hi8tUniT.Paris,apttdHMno,p.U8. 



long afterward. Several universities weva 
established in that kincdom ; but even if 
universities had been lUways beneficial to 
literature, which was not the case during 
the prevalence of scholastic disputation, 
the civil wars of one unhappy reign, and 
the English invasions of another, could 
not but retard the progress of all useful 
studies. Some Greeks, about 1430, are 
said to have demanded a stipend, in pur- 
suance of a decree of the councU of Vi- 
enne in the preceding centuiv, for teach- 
ing their language in the University of 
Paris. The nation of France, one of the 
four into which that university was di- 
vided, assented to this suggestion ; but we 
find no other steps taken in relation to it. 
In 1455, it is said that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was publicly taught.* 

26. Of classical learning in England 
we can tell no favourable story, n^^i, „,^ 
The Latin writers of the fifteenth so in foe- 
century, few in number, are still '•°*- 
more insignificant in value ; they possess 
scarce an ordinary knowledge of gram- 
mar ; to say that they are f^ of barba- 
risms and perfectly inelegant, is hardly ne- 
cessary. The University of Oxford was 
not less frequented at this time than in 
the preceding century, though it was about 
to decline ; but its pursuits were as nuga- 
tory and pernicious to real literature as 
before.f Poggio says, more than once, in 
writing from England about 1430, that he 
could find no good books, and is not very 
respectful to our scholars. '^ Men given 
up to sensuality we may find in abun- 
dance, but very few lovers of learning; 
and those baibarous, skilled more in qum- 
bles and sophisms than in literature. I 
visited many convents ; they were aU full 
of books of modem doctors, whom we 
should not think worthy so much as to be 
heard. They have few works of the an- 
cients, and those are much better with us. 
Nearly all the convents of this island have 
been founded within four hundred years : 
but that was not a period in which either 
learned men, or such books as we seek 
could be expected, for they had been lost 

before, "t 
97. Yet books began to be accumulated 

in our public libraries : Aunger- i^ibnrjor 
ville, in the preceding century, the Duke or 
gave part of his collection to a oume^iir. 
coUege at Oxford ; and Humphry, duke of 
Gloucester, bequeathed six hundred vol- 

* Crerier, ir., 43. Heeren, p. 121. 

t No place was more discredited for bad Latin. 
"OxoniensiB loqoendi mos'* became a prorerb. 
This means that, being disciples of Scotos snd 
Ockham, the Oxonians talked tneir roaster's jaifoo. 

t Fogg., Epist, p. 43 (edit 1832). 
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mnest u tome hsre said, or one Imndred 
and twenty-nine only* according to anoth- 
er account, to that university.* But these 
books were not of much value in a liter- 
ary sense, though some have been histor- 
ically useful. I am indebted to Heeren 
for a letter of thanks from the Duke of 
Gloucester to Decembrio, an Italian schol- 
ar of considenJ>le reputation, who had 
sent him a translation of Plato de Repub- 
lica. It must have been written before 
July, 1447, the date of Humphry's death, 
and was probably as favourable a speci- 
men of our Latimty as the kingdom could 
fumish.f 
38. Among the Cisalpine nations, the 
German had the greatest tenden- 
cy to literary improvement, as we 
"* may jud^e by subsequent events, 
rather tlmn by much that was ap- 
parent so early as 1440. Their writers m 
Latin were sUll barbarous, nor had they 
partaken in the love of antiauity which 
actuated the Italians. But the German 
nation displayed its best characteristic : a 
serious, honest, industrious disposition, 
loving truth and goodness, and clad to 
pursue whatever path seemed to lead to 
them. A proof oi this character was giv- 
en in an institution of considerable infiu- 



lavians, by their strict lives, their commu- 
nity, at least a partial one, of goods, their 
industry in manual labour, their fervent 
devotion, their tendency to mysticism. 
But they were as strikingly distinguished 
from them by the cultivation of knowl- 
edge, which was encouraged in brethren 
of sufficient capacity, and promoted by 
schools both for primary and for enlarged 
education. " These schools were,'' says 
Eichhom, ** the first genuine nurseries of 
literature in Germany, so far as it depend- 
ed on the knowledge of languages ; and in 
them was first taufht the I^tin, and in the 
process of time Uie Greek and Eastern 
tongues."* It«will be readily understood, 
that Latin only could be taught in the pe- 
riod with which we are now concerned ; 
and, according to Lambinet, the brethren 
did not begin to open public schools till 
near the middle of the century.f These 
schools continued to flourish till the civil 
wars of the Low Countries and the prog- 
ress of the Reformation broke them up. 
Groningen had also a school, St. Ed- 
ward's, of considerable reputation. Thom- 
as k Kempis, according to Meiners, whom 
Eichhom and Heeren have followed, pre- 
sided over a school at ZwoU, wherein Ag- 

^„ « ricola, Hegius, Langius, and Dringeberg, 

ence both upon learning and religion, the the restorers of learning in Germany, 



college or brotherhood of Deventer, plan- 
ned by Gerard Groot, but not built and in- 
habited till 1400, fifteen years after his 
death. The associates of this, called by 
different names, but more usually Breth- 
ren of the Life in Common (Gemeinesle- 
bens), or Good Brethren and Sisters, were 
dispersed in different parts of Germany 
ana the Low Countries, but with their 
head college at Deventer. They bore an 
evident resemblance to the modem Mo- 



* The former nnmber is given by WartoD ; the 
Utter I find in a short tract on English monastic 
bbiariee (1631), by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. In 
ihit there is also a catalogue of the Ubrarj in the 
priory of Bretton in Yorkshire, consisting of about 
150 ▼olomes. No date is given ; but I suppose it 
vias ftboot the first pan of the sixteenth century. 

t Hoc uno nos longe felicem judicamus, qucid tn 
totqoe ilorentissimi riri Grscis et Latinis Uteris 
pentisstmi, quot illic spud tos sunt noetris tempor 



were educated. But it seems difficult to 
reconcile this with known dates, or with 
other accounts of that celebrated person's 
history.} The brethren Gemeineslebens 
had forty-five houses in 1430, and in 1460 
more than thrice the number. They are 
said bv some to have taken regular vows, 
though I find a difference in my authori- 
ties as to this, and to have professed celi- 
bacy. They were bound to live by the 
labour of their hands, observing the as- 
cetic discipline of monasteries, imd not to 
beg; which made the mendicant orders 
their enemies. They were protected, 
however, against these malignant calum- 
niators by the favour of the pope. The 
passages quoted by Revius, the historian 
of Deventer, do not quite bear out the 
reputation for love of literature which 
Eichhom has given them ; but they were 
I much occupied in copying and binding 



ibna, habeantur, quibds nesciamus quid laudum  . , i mi. • v -\ n- n u .^ 

digM satis possitMco^Uri Mittoqood facundi- books.^ Their house at Bruxelles began 

am priscam illam et pnscis viris di^nam, qu« pror 



perierat, huic ssculo renovatis ; nee id vobis 
satis foit, et Oracas Uteres scrutati estis, ut et phi- 
loeopbos Grvcas et rivendi magistros, qui noetris 
jam obliterati erant ei occuiti, reseratii, et eos Lati- 
nos facientea in propatulum adducitis. Heeten 
quotes this, p. 135, from Sassi de studiis Mediola- 
nessibns. Warton also mentions the letter, ii., 388. 
The absuid idiom exempUfied in " nos felicem ju- 
dicamus" was introduced affectedly by the writers 
of the twelfth oentuy.^Htst LitL ds U France, 
fix^lia. 



Lebensbeschreibungen beriihrnter 
manner, ii, 31 1-384. Lambinet, Origines de Tlm- 
primerie, ii, 170. Eichhom, Oeschicbte der Lit- 
teratur, ii., 134, iil , 669. Rerius, Daventria lUus- 
trata. Mosheim, cent, xv., e. 2, 4 22. Biogr. 
UniT., Gerard, Kempis. 

t Origines de rimprimerie, p. 180. 

t Memers, p. 323. Eichhom, p. 137. Heeren, 

{». 14&. Biog. Univ., Kempis. Reritts, Davent 
llost. 
4 DavHitria Dhislnta, ^ 3& 
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to print books, instead of copying them, 
in 1474.* 

29. We have in the last chapter made 
FimiflaiMi- ^^ mention of the physical sci- 
MOM In um ences, because little was to be 
middle «gn. g^^^ ^nd it seemed expedient to 
avoid breaking the subject into unneces- 
sary divisions. It is yell known that Eu- 
rope had more obligations to the Saracens 
in this than in any other province of re- 
search. They indeed had borrowed much 
from Greece and much from India; but 
it was through their language that it came 
into use among the nations of the West. 
Gerbert, near the end of the tenth centu- 
ry, was the first who, b]!» travelling into 
Spain, learned something of Arabian sci- 
ence. A common literary tradition as- 
cribed to him the introduction of their nu- 
merals, and of the arithmetic founded on 
them, into Europe. This has been dis- 
puted, and again reasserted, in modem 
times.f It is sufficient to say here, that 

* Lambinet 

t See Andres, the Archaeolosiat vol. Tiii., and the 
EncjclopBdiaa, Britannic and Metropolitan, on one 
aide, against Gerbeit ; Montucla, i., 502, and Kast- 
ber, Geacbichte der Mathematik, L, 35, and ii., 605, 
in his favour. The latter relies on a well-known 
passage in William of Malmsbarj concerning Ger- 
bert: Abacum certe primus a Saracenis rapiens, 
regulas dedit, qua a sadantibns abacistis viz intel- 
Ji^ntur ; upon sereral expressions in his writings, 
and upon a manuscript ot his geometry, seen sind 
mentioned bj Fez, who refers it to the twelfth cen- 
tury, in which Arabic numerals are introdaced. It 
U answered, that the language of Malmsbury is in- 
definite, that Geibert'sown ezprsssions are equally 
•o, and that the copyist of the manuaciipt may have 
inserted the ciphers. 

It is evident that the use of the numeral signs 
does not of itself imply an acquaintance with the 
Arabic calculation, though it was a necessary step 
to iL Signs bearing some resemblance to these 
(too great for accident) are found in MSS. of Boe- 
thius, and are published by Montucla (vol. i., 
planch. zi.). In one MS. they appear with names 
written over each of them, not Greek, or Latin, or 
Aiabic, or in any known language. Theae aingu- 
lar names, and nearly the same forms, are found 
also in a manuscript well deserving of notice. No. 
343 of the Arundel MSS., in the British Museum, 
and which is said to have belonged to a convent at 
Mentx. Thia has been referred oy some competent 
judgea to the twelfth, and by others to the very be- 

E'nninjf of the thirteenth century. It purports to 
I an introduction to the art of multiplying and di- 
viding numbers; quicouid ab abacistis excerpere 
potui, compendiose collegi The author uaes nine 
digits, but none for ten or zero, aa is alao the case 
in the MS. of Boethius. Sont vero integh novem 
f ufficientes ad infinitam multiplicationem, quorum 
nomina singulis sunt superjecta. A gentleman of 
the British Museum, who bad the kiodnesa^ at my 
request, to give his attention to this hitherto un- 
known evidence in the controversy, is of opinion 
that the rudiments, at the verv leaat, of our numer- 
ation ars indicated in it, and that the author comes 
within one step of our present system, which is no 
other than supplying an additional character for 
sera. Uia ignonaoo of this charsTtsr nodera hia. 



only a veiy unreasonable skepticism has 
questioned the use of Arabic numerals in 
calculation during the thirteenth ^^f^^^^gg^ ^^ 
century; the positive evidence nsrau and 
on this side cannot be affected "Mtksd. 
by the notorious fact that they were not 
employed in legal instruments or in or- 
dinary accoimts: such an argument, in- 
deed, would be equally good in company 
tively modem times. These numerals 
are K>und, according to Andr6s, in Span- 
ish manuscripts of the twelfth century ; 
and, according both to him and Cossali, 
who speak from actual inspection, in the 
treatise of arithmetic and algebra by Leon- 
ard Fibonacci of Pisa, written in 1202.* 
This has never been printed. It is by far 
our earUest testimony to the knowledge 
of algebra in Europe ; but Leonard owns 
that he learned it among the Saracens. 
** This author appears,'^ says Hutton, or 
rather Cossali, from whom he borrows, 
" to be well skilled in the various ways of 
reducing equations to their final simple 
style by all the usual methods." His al- 
gebra includes the solution of quadratics. 
30. In the thirteenth century we find 
Arabian nimnerals employed in p^^^ ^ 
the tables of Alfonso X., king ihesBintha 
of Castile, pubhshed about 1252. tuinsencii 
They are said to appear also in '~'"'' 
the Treatise of the Sphere, by John de 
Sacro Bosco, probably about twenty years 
earher ; and there is an unpublished trea^ 
tise, De Algorismo, ascribed to him, which 
treats expressly of this subject. f Algo- 
rismus was the nroper name for the Ara- 
bic notation and method of reckoning. 
Matthew Paris, after informing us that 
John Basing first made Greek numeral 
figures known in England, observes, that 
in these any number may be represented 
by a single figure, which is not the case 
**in Latin nor in Algorism.^'^ It is ob- 



process circuitoos. aa it doea not contain the prin- 
ciple of juxtaposition for the purpose of summing ; 
but it does contain the atill more essential princi- 
ple, a decuple incrsase of value for the aame sign, 
m a progressive series of location from right to left 
I shall be gratified if this slight notice should cause 
the treatise, which is very stiort, to be publiahad or 
more fully explained. 

* Montucla, whom aereral other writers have 
followed, ertoneoasly places this work in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

t Seversl copies of this treatise are in the Britiah 
Moseum. Montucla has erroneously said that this 
arithmetic of Sacro Bosco is written in verse. 
Wallis, his authority, informs us only that some 
verses, two of whicn he quotes, are subjoined to 
the treatiae. This is not the case in the mana- 
acripta I have seen. I should add, that only one of 
them bears the nsme of Sacro Bosco, and that in a 
later handwriting. 

t Hie insoper magialer Joannea figoras Grscc^ 
mm Mmfi***, et eamm notitiam et ■^'^trt- 
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Tioas that in some few nnmbers only this 
IB true of the Greek; but the passage cer- 
tainly implies an acquaintance with that 
notation which had obtained the name of 
Algorism. It cannot, therefore, be ques-' 
tionedy that Roger Bacon knew these fig- 
ures ; yet he has, I apprehend, never men- 
tioned them in his writings ; for a calen- 
dar, bearing the date 1999, which has been 
blunderingly ascribed to him, is expressly 
declared to have been framed at Toledo. 
In the year 1282 we find a single Arabic 
figure 3 inserted in a public record; not 
only the first indisputable instance of their 
employment in England, but the only one 
of Uieir appearance in so solemn an in- 
strument.* But I have been informed 
that they have been found in some private 
documents before the end of the century. 
In the following age, though they were 
still I17 no means in common use among 
accountants, nor did they begin to be so 
tiU much later, there can be no doubt that 
mathematicians were thoroughly conver- 
sant with them, and instances of their em- 
Sloyment in other writings may be ad- 
uced.t 
31. Adelardof Bath, in the twelfth cen- 

HtfhtoMtte- tury, translated the elements of 
■1 ti Bii i M Euclid from the Arabic, and an- 
other version was made by Campanus in 
the next age. The first printed editions 
are of the latter. The writings of Ptol- 
emy became known through the same 
channel ; and the once celebrated treatise 
on the Sphere, by John de Sacro Bosco 
(Holywood, or, according to Leland, Hal- 
ifax), about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is sa»d to be but an abridgment 
of the Alexandrian geometer.^ It has 
been frequently printed, and was even 
thought worthy of a commentary by Cla- 
vius. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), 
near the same time, shows a considerable 

tioDM in Angliam portavit» et funiliaiibufl rate de* 
clw«Yit Per ques ngorat etiam litem repnMentan- 
tar. De qaibae figaris hoc mazime adminuidaiD, 
quod anica figure quilibet nomeroa rep i eae u tator ; 

?iod Don est in Ilitino, ^el in Algoriamo.— Matt 
aha, A.D. 1252, p. 721. 

• Parliamentary Write, l, 232, edited nnder the 
Reooid Commisaion, by Sir Franoia Palgnve. It 
waa probably inserted for want of room, not enough 
having been left fiv the word II I». It will not be 
detected with ease, eren by the help of thia refer- 



t Andr^ ii., 92, givee, on the whole, the beat 
account of the progreaa of numerala. The article 
by LtfMlie in the Eneyclopsdia Britannica ia too 
dogmatical in denying th^ir antiqaitj. That in the 
Encyclopedia Hetropolitana, by Mr. Peacock, is 
more learned. Montocla is aa auperfieial aa uaual : 
and Kastner baa confined himaelf to the claima 01 
Gerbert, admitting which, he ia too indiffBraot 
about aubeeqnent imdence. 

X Mootacia, L, 506. fiiog. Unit., Kiatner. 



insight into the properties of numbers.* 
Vitello, a native of Poland, not long after* 
ward, first made known the principles of 
optics in a treatise in ten books, several 
times printed in the sixteenth century, and 
indicating an extensive acquaintance with 
the Greek and Arabian geometers. Mon- 
tucla has chained Vitello with having done 
no more than compress and arrange a 
work on the same subject by AUiazen ; 
which Andres, always partial to the Ara* 
bian writers, has not failed to repeat. 
But the author of an article on Vitello in 
the Biographic Universelle repels this im- 
putation, which could not, he says, have 
proceeded from any one who had com- 
pared the two writers. A more definite 
judgment is pronounced by the laborious 
German historian of mathematics, K&st- 
ner. *' Vitello," he says, " has with dili- 
gence and judgment collected, as far as 
lay in his power, what had been previous- 
ly known ; and, avoiding the tediousness 
of Arabian verbosity, is far more reada- 
ble, perspicuous, and methodical than Al- 
hazen ; he has also gone much farther in 

the science."t 

33. It seems hard to determine whether 
or not Roger Bacon be entitled to Roger 
the honours of a discoverer in sci- Bacoo. 
ence ; that he has not described any in- 
strument analogous to the telescope, is 
now generally admitted ; but he paid much 
attention to optics, and has some new and 
important notions on that subject. That 
he was acquainted with the explosive 
powers of gunpowder, it seems unreason- 
able to deny ; the mere detonation of nitre 
in contact with an inflammable substance, 
which of course might be casually ob- 
served, is by no means adequate to lus ex- 
pressions in the well-known passage od 
that subject.^ But there is no ground for 
doubting that the Saracens were already 
conversant with gunpowder. 

33. The mind or Roger Bacon was 
strangely compounded of al- m. j^g^fg^ 
most prophetic gleams of the bianee 10 
future course of science, and J^on^Baeaifc 
the best principles of the inductive phi- 
losophy, with a more than usual credulity 
in the superstitions of his own time* 
Some have deemed him overrated by ths 

* Montncla. Kiatner. 

t Geech. der Mathem., ii., 263. Th« tme nane 
ia Vitello, aa Playfair haa remarked (Diaeertat. in 
Ettcycl. Brit.), bot ViteOio ia mach more com- 
mon. Kiatoer ia coirect, alwaya copying the old 
editionab 

t Thia haa been anggeated by Profeaaor Lealie, 
in the articJe on arithmetic above qaoted ; a great 
chymical authority, bat who had not taken the 
tronble to look at Bacon, and forgot that he omq- 
tioos chaiGoti and anlphnr aa well aa nitre. 
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nationality of the English.* Bat if we 
may have sometimes given him credit for 
discoveries to which he has only borne 
testimony, there can be no doubt of the 
originality of his genius. I have in an- 
other place remarked the singular resem- 
blance he bears to Lord Bacon, not only 
in the character of his philosophy, but in 
several coincidences of expression. This 
has since been followed up by a later 
writerf (with no knowledge, probably, of 
what I had written, since he does not al- 
lude to it), who plainly charges Lord Ba- 
con with havinff borrowed much, and with 
havinff conceded his obligations. The 
Opus Majus of Roger Bacon was not pub- 
lished tiU 1733, but the manuscripts were 
not uncommon, and Selden had thouf^hts 
of printing the work. The auotations 
from the ranciscan and the Chancellor, 
printed in parallel columns by Mr. Fors- 
ter, are sometimes very curiously similar ; 
but he presses the resemblance too far ; 
and certainly the celebrated distinction, 
in the Novum Orfanum, of four classes 
of Idtjia which mislead the judgment, does 
not correspond in meaning, as he sup- 
poses, with the causes of error assigned 
oy Roger Bacon. 

34. The Enfflish nation was not at all 
Emiiahiiiatb- <lc"cient in mathematicians du- 
•mEietani of ring the fourteenth century ; 
dMftMUMentb on the Contrary, no other in 
eentnry. Europe produced nearly so 
many. But their works have rarely been 
published. The great progress of phys- 
ical science since the invention of print- 
ing, has rendered these imperfect treati- 
ses interesting only to the curiosity of 
a very limited class of readers. Thus 
Richard Suisset, or Swineshead, author 
of a book entitled the Calculator, of whom 
Cardan speaks' in such language as might 
be apphed to himself, is scarcely known, 
except by name, to literary historians; 
and though it has once been printed, Uie 
book is of the extremest rarity .| But 

* MeiDeis', of all modern historians of literature, 
is the least fiiToarable to Bacon, on account of his 
superstition and credulity in the occolt sciences. 
— Vergleichong der sitten, ii., 710, and iiL, 232. 
Heereo, p. 244, speaks more candidly of him. It is 
impossible, I think, to deny that credulity is one of 
the points of resemblance between him and his 
nsmesake. 

t Hist of Middle A^fes, iii., 539. Forster's Ma- 
hometanism Unyeiled, li., 312. 

X The character of Snisset's book given by 
Bracker, iiL, 852, who had seen it, does not seem 
to justify the wiui of Leibnitz that it diouM be re- 
poolished. It is a strange medley of arithmetical 
and geometrical reasoning with the scholastic phi- 
losophy.— Kistner (Oeechicbte der M atbematik, L, 
60) seems to have looked at Blocker, and, like Mon- 
tncla, has a ?«ry alight nocaon of the oatore of Ba- 



the moat coDspicaons of onr English ge- 
ometers was Thomas Bradwaidm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; yet more for his 
rank and for his theological writings than 
<for the arithmetical and geometricid spec- 
ulations which give him a place in sci- 
ence. Montucla, with a carelessness of 
which there are too many instances in his 
valuable work, has placed Bradwardin, 
who died in 1348, at tne beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though his work was 
printed in 1495.* 

35. It is certain that the phenomena of 
physical astronomy were nev- *^,„^ 
er neglected ; the calendar was ^' 
known to be erroneous, and Roger Bacon 
has even been supposed by some to have 
divined the method of its restoration, 
which has long after been adopted. The 
Arabians understood astronomy well, and 
their science was transfused more or less 
into Europe. Nor was astrology, the 
favourite superstition of both the East^ 
em and Western World, without its bene- 
ficial effect upon the observation and re- 
gistering of the planetary motions. 
Thus, too, alchymy, which, though ^^^y- 
the word properly means but chymistry, 
was generally confined to the mystery ill 
sought to penetrate, the transmutation of 
meUds into gold, led more or less to the 
processes by which a real knowledge of 
the component parts of substances has 
been attained.f 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated 
with great diligence by the Sara- ^^^^ 
cens w)th of the East and of Spain, "~***"^ 
but with Uttle of the philosophical science 
that had immortaUzed the Greek school. 
The writings, however, of these masters 
were translated into Arabic ; whether cor- 
rectly or not, has been disputed among 
Oriental scholan ; and Europe derived her 
acauaintance with the physic of the mind 
and body, with Hippocrates as well as 
Aristotle, through the same channel. But 

isset's book His suspicion that Cardan had nerer 
seen the hook he so much extols, becaose he calls 
the author the Calculator, which is the title of the 
work itself, seems unwarrantable. Suisset prolMi- 
bly had obtained the name from his book, which is 
not uncommon ; and Carden was not a man to 
praise whst he hsd never read. 

* It may be considered a proof of the attentioo 
paid to geometTT in England, that two books of 
Euclid were reaa at Oxford about the middle of the 
fifteenth century.— Churton's Life of Smyth, p. 151, 
from the Unirersitjr Register. We should not have 
expected to find this. 

t I refer to Dr. Thomson's History of Chymis- 
try for much curious learning on the alcbym]r of 
the Middle Ages. In a work Tike the preaent, it is 
impossible to follow op every subject; and I think 
that a general reference to a book of reputation 
and easy accessibility is better than an attempt to 
•bridge it. 
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tiie Arabians had eminent medical anthor- 
itiea of tlieir own ; Rhases, Ayicenna, Al- 
bucazi, who possessed greater influence. 
In modem times, that is, since the revival 
of Greek science, the Arabian theories 
have been in general treated with much 
scorn. It is admitted, however, that phar- 
macy owes a long list of its remedies to 
their experience, and to their intimacy 
with the products of the East. The school 
of Salerno, established as early as the 
eleventh century,* for the study of medi- 
cine, from whence the most considerable 
writers of the next ages issued, follow- 
ed the Arabians in their medical theory. 
But tiiese are deemed rude, and of little 
utility at present. 

37. In the science of anatomy an epoch 
Aaaiam ^^^ made by the treatise of Mun- 

"*""^* dinus, a professor at Bologna, who 
died in 1336. It is entitled Anatome om- 
nium humani corporis interiorum mem- 
biorum. This book had one great ad- 
vantage over those of Galen, that it was 
founded on the actual anatomy of the hu- 
man body. For Galen is supposed to 
have only dissected apes, and judged of 
mankind by analogy; and thoueh there 
may be reason to doubt whether this were 
altogether the case, it is certain that he 
had very little practice in human dissec- 
tion. Mundinus seems to have been more 
fortunate in his opportunities of this kind 
than later anatomists, during the prevsr 
lence of a superstitious prejudice, have 
found themselves. His treatise was long 
the text-book of the Italian universities, 
till, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Mundinus was superseded by greater 
anatomists. The statutes of the Univer- 
sity of Padua prescribed that anatomical 
lecturers should adhere to the literal text 
of Mundinus. Though some have treated 
this writer as a mere copier of Galen, he 
has much, according to Portal, of his ovm. 
There were also some good anatomical 
writers in France during the fourteenth 

ccntury.f 

38. Several books of the later middle 
BMreiofMBdia Bg^Sf sometimes of great size, 
wor(« or uia served as collections of natural 
'■**'^ •«•• history, and, in fact, as ency- 
clopedias of general knowledge. The 
writings of Albertus Magnus belong, in 
part, to this class. They have been col- 
lected, in twenty-one volumes folio, by the 
I>ominican Peter Jammi, and published at 

« Meinera refers it to the tenth, ii., 413 ; and Ti- 
nboechi thinks it may be as ancient, iil, 347. 

t Tiraboachi, ▼., 209-244, who is rery copious for 
a non-medical writer. — Portal, Hist, de TAnato- 
mie. Biogr. Vniv., Mondino, Chauliac. KichhorSi 
Geacfa. der LiU., il, 416-447. 



Lyons in 1051. After setting aside much 
that is spurious, Albert may pass for the 
most fertile writer in the world. He is 
reckoned by some the founder of the 
schoolmen; but we mention him here as 
a compiler, from all accessible sources, of 
what physical knowledge had been accu- 
mulated in his time. A still more com- 
prehensive contemporary writer of this 
class was Vincent de Beauvais, in viaerai or 
the Speculum naturale, morale, Beaavaia. 
doctrinale et historiale, written before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The 
second part of this vast treatise, in ten 
volumes folio, usu^y bound in four. Spec, 
uhim morale, seems not to be written 
by Vincent de Beauvais, and is chiefly a 
compilation from Thomas Aquinas, and 
other theologians of the same age. The 
first, or Speculum naturale, follows the 
order of creation as an arrangement ; and, 
after pouring out all the author could col- 
lect on the heavens and earth, proceeds 
to the natural kingdoms ; and, finally, to 
the corporeal and mental structure of 
man. In the third part of this encylopse- 
dia, under the title Speculum doctrinale, 
all arts and sciences are explained ; and 
the fourth contains a universal history.* 
The sources of this magarane of knowl- 
edge are of course very multilarious. In 
the Speculum naturale, at which alone I 
have looked, Aristotle's writings, especial- 
ly the history of animals, those of other 
ancient authors, of the Arabian physi- 
cians, and of all who had treated the same 
subjects in the middle ages, are brought 
together in a comprehensive, encydopsB- 
dic manner, and with vast industry, but 
with almost a studious desire, as we might 
now fancy, to accumulate absurd fa^e- 
hoods. Vincent, like many, it must be 
owned, in much later times, through his 
haste to compile, does not give himself 
the trouble to understand what he copies. 
But, in fact, he relied on others to make 
extracts for him, especially from the vni- 
tings of Aristotle, permitting himself or 
them, as he tells us, tq change the order, 
condense the meaning, and explain the 
difficulties.! It may be easily believed, 
that neither Vincent of Beauvais, nor his 
amanuenses, were equal to this work of 
abridging and transposing their authors. 



* BiogT. Univ., Vincentins Belloracenaia. 

t A qaiboadam fratribua ezcerpta auaceperam ; 
non eodem peoitua verboram echemate, qoo in ori* 
gioalibna suia jacent, aed online plerumque trana* 
posito, non nunqoam eiiam mntau perpaululum 
ipaoram Terborum forma, manente taroen anctoria 
aententia; nrout ipaa vel prolixitatia abbreyiand* 
Tel multituoinis in anam colligendn, Tel etiam ob> 
acuiitatia explananda necesaitaa exigebat. 
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Andi^ accordingly, has quoted a passage 
from the Speculum natnrale, and another 
to Uie same effect from Albertus Magnus, 
relating, no doubt, in the Arabian writer 
Irom whom they borrowed, to the polarity 
of the magnet, but so strangely turned into 
nonsense, that it is evident they could not 
have understood in the least what they 
wrote. Probably, as their language is 
nearly the same, they copied a lad trans- 
lation.* 

39. In the same class of compilation 
with the Speculum of Vincent of 
Beauvais, we may place some 

later woiks, the Tr6sor of Brunetto Lati- 
ni, written in French about 1380, the Re- 
ductorium, Repertorium, et Dictionarium 
morale of Berchorius or BerchCBur, a 
monk, who died at Paris in 1303t« ^ ^ 
treatise by Bartholomew Glanvil, De pro- 
prietatibus rerum, soon after that time. 
Reading all they could find, extracting 
from all they read, digesting their extracts 
under some natural, or, at worst, alpha- 
betical classification, these laborious men 
gave badi their studies to the world with 
no great improvement of the materials, 
but sometimes with much convenience 
in their disposition. This, however, de- 
pended chiefly on their ability as weD as 
diligence; and in the mediaeval period, 
the want of capacity to discern probable 
truth was a very great drawback from the 
utility of their compilations. 

40. It seems to oe the better opinion, 
SptnMh that very few only of the Spanish 
taUada. romances or ballads founded on his- 
tory or legend, so many of which remain, 
belong to a period anterior to the fifteenth 
century. One may be excepted, which 
bears Uie name of Don Juan Manuel, who 
died in 13644 ^<>"t of them should be 
placed still lower. Sanchez has included 
none in his collection of Spanish poetry, 
limited by its title to that period; though 
he quotes one or two fragments which he 
would refer to the fourteenth century.^ 

* Andrfo, ii, 112. See dso riii, 141. 

t This book, according to De Sade, Vie de P6- 
trarqiM, iii., 550, coDtaina a £bw food tbinga amODg 
many foUiea. 1 have nerer aeen it 

t Don Joan Manuel, a prince deaccnded bom 
Ferdinand III., waa the moat accompliabed man 
whom Sptttn prodneed in hia age. One of the ear- 
lieat apecimena of Caatilian proae. El Coode I^oca- 
nor, placea him high in the literatare of bia coontry. 
It ia a moral fiction, in which, according to toe 
enaiom of noveliata, many other talea are inter* 
woven. "In etery paaaage of the book,** aaya 
Boaterwek, "the antnor abowa himeeif a man of 
the world and an oboerver of human nature." 

4 The Marquia of Santillana, early in the fif- 
teenth century, wrote a abort letter on the atate of 
poetry in Spain to hia own time. Sanchei has 
pobliahed tbia with long and Taluabie notei. 



Some, however, have oonceived, peiiim 
with little foundation, that sereiai, in the 
general collections of romances, baye been 
modernized in language from more an- 
cient lays. They have all a highly chir- 
alrous character; every sentiment con- 
genial to that institution, heroic courage, 
unsullied honour, generous pride, faithful 
love, devoted loyalty, were displayed in 
Castilian verse, not only in their real en- 
ergy, but sometimes with an hypertiolical 
extravagance to which the public taste 
accommodated itself, and which long con- 
tinued to deform the national literature. 
The ballad of the Conde de Alarcos, which 
may be found in Bouterwek or in Sis- 
mondi, and seems to be one of the roost 
ancient, will serve as a sufficient speci- 
men.* 

41. The very early poetxy of Spain (that 
published by Sanchez) is mariied Mecrvor 
by a rude simplicity, a rhythmical, spaaiah 
and not very harmonious versifi- p**^' 
cation, and especially in the ancient poem 
of the Cid, written probably before the 
middle of the twelfth century, by occa- 
sional vigour and spirit. This poetry is 
in that irregular Alexandrine measure, 
which, as has been observed, arose out of 
the Latin pentameter. It gave place in 
the fifteenth century to a (kctylic meas- 
ure, called versos de arte mayor, generally 
of eleven syllables, the first, fourth, sev- 
enth, and tenth being accented, but sub- 
ject to frequent licenses, especially that 
of an additional short syllable at the be- 
ginning of the line. But the favourite 
metre in lyric songs and romances was 
a line of four trochees, requiring, howev- 
er, alternately, or at the end of a certain 
number, one deficient in the last syllable, 
and consequently throwing an emphasis 
on the close. By this a poem was some- 
times divided into short stanzas, the ter- 
mination of which conld not be mistaken 
by the ear. It is no more, where the 
lines of eight and seven syllables alter- 
nate, than that English metre with which 
we are too familiar to need an illustration. 
Bouterwek has supposed that this alter- 
nation, which is nothing else than the 

* Bouterwek'a Hiatory of Spaniab and Portu- 
gueae Poetry, i., 55. See alao Siamondi, Litt^ra- 
tore dn Midi, iiL, 228, for the romance of the Coode 
de Alareoa. 

Siamoodi lefen it to tbe foorteenth oentary; but 
perfaapa no atrong reaaon for this could be giTen. I 
find, however, in tbe Cancionero Generd, a "ro- 
mance riejo," containing the firat two linea of the 
Conde de Aiaicoa, contmued on another eubjecc 
It waa not uncommon to build romancea on the 
atocka of old onea, taking only the firat linee; aev- 
eral other i ualanc e a occor among thoae in tbeCaa- 
dooero, which an not mmieroua. 
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trocAudc verse of Oreek and Latin poetty, 
was preserved traditionally in Spain from 
the songs of the Roman soldiers. But it 
seems by some Arabic lines which he 
quotes, in common characters, that the 
Saracens had the line of four trochees, 
which, in all languages where syllables 
are strongly distinguished in time and em- 
phasis, has been grateful to the ear. No 
one can fail to perceive the sprightliness 
and grace of this measure when accom- 
pani^ by simple melody. The lighter 
poetry of the Southern nations is always 
to be Judged with some regard to its de* 
pendance upon a sister art. It was not 
written to be read, but to be heard ; and 
to be heard in the tones of song, and with 
the notes of the lyre or the guitar. Mu- 
sic is not at all incapable of alliance with 
reasoning or descriptive poetry ; but it ex- 
cludes many forms which either might as- 
sume, and requires a rapidity as well as 
intenseness of perception, which language 
cannot always convey. Hence the poe- 
try designed for musical accompaniment 
is sometimes unfairly derided by critics, 
who demand what it cannot pretend to 
give ; but it is still true, that, as it cannot 
give all which metrical language is able 
to afford, it is not poetry of the very high- 
est class. 

42. The Castilian language is rich in 
Cboaomnt perfect rhymes. But in their 
udanooMt lighter poctry the Spaniards fre- 
ibynM. qaently contented themselves 
with assonances^ that is, with the corre- 
spondence of final syllables, wherein the 
vowel alone was the same, though with 
different consonants, as duro and humo^ 
h0ca and cosa. These were often inter- 
mingled with perfect or consonant rhymes. 
In themselves, unsatisfactory as they may 
seem at first sight to our prejudices, there 
can be no doubt but that the assonances 
contained a musical principle, and would 
soon give pleasure to and be required by 
the ear. They may be compared to the 
alliteration so common in the Northern 
poetry, and which constitutes almost the 
whole regularity of some of our oldest 
poems. But though assonances may seem 
to us an indication of a rude stage of poe- 
try, it is remarkable that they belong chief- 
ly to the later period of Castilian lyric 
poetry, and that consonant riiymes, fre- 
quenUy with the recurrence of the same 
syllable, are reckoned, if I mistake not, 
a presumption of the antiquity of a ro- 
mance.* 



* Boaterwek's Introduction. Tdasqaex, in Di- 
eie*t Gennan translation, p. 288. TiM 
if peeabar to the BMniaidi. 

YokL^L 



43. An analotfy between poetiy and mo- 
sic, extending beyond the mere Natunor 
laws of sound, has been ingenious- t^ sIms- 
ly remarked by Bouterwek in a veiy fa- 
vourite species of Spanish composition, 
the glosa. In this a few lines, commonly 
well known and simple, were glosed or 
paraphrased, with as much variety and 
originality as the poet's ingenuity could 

S've, in a succession of stanzas, so that 
e leading sentiment should be preserved 
in each, as the subject of an air runs 
through its variations. It was oAen con- 
trived that the chief words of the glosed 
lines should recur separately in the course 
of each stanza. The two arts being in- 
capable of a perfect analogy, this must be 
taken as a general one ; for it was peces* 
sary that each stanza should be conduct* 
ed so as to terminate in the lines, or a por* 
tion of them, which form the subject of 
the rioss.* Of these artificial, though 
doubtless, at the time, very pleasing com- 
positions, there is nothing, as far as I 
know, to be found beyond £e Peninsula ;t 
though, in a general sense, it may be said 
that all Ijnric poetry, wherein a burden or 
repetition of leading verses recurs, must 
originally be fotmd^ on the same princi" 
pie, less artfully and musically developed* 
The burden of a song can only be an im* '. 
pertinence, if its sentiment does not per«j 
vade the whole. 

44. The Cancionero General, a collec-( 
tion of Spanish poetry written be- Tbecai»- 
tween the ag:e of Juan de la Mena, cioocto 
near the beginning of the fifteenth ®«^«'- , 
century, and its publication by Castillo in 
1517, contains the productions of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six ppets, as Bouterwek 
sa3rs ; and in the edition of 1690 1 have 
counted one hundred and thirty-nine. 
There is also much anonymous. The 
volume is in two hundred and three folioSf 
and includes compositions by Villena, 
Santillana, and the other poets of the age 
of John II., besides those of later date. 
But I find also the name of Don Juan Man- 
ual, which, if it meaos the celebrated au- 
thor of the Conde Lucanor, must belong 
to the fourteenth century, though the pref^ 
ace of Castillo seems to conftae his col* 
lection to the age of Mena. A small part 
only are strictly love songs (canciones) ; 
but the predODunant sentiment of the lar* 
gerporaon is amatoiy. Several romances 
occar in thia collection ; one of them is 



• BoQtorwek, p. 11& ( 

t They appear wiUi the Dane Oroeae in the Cai»- 
cioneiro Oetal of Reaende : and there aeema, aa I 
have obeerved already, to oe aomething much of 
the same kind in theoUer Porttigaese collection of 
tin tUrteenih ceatwy. 
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Moorish, and, periiaps, older than the cap- 
ture of Grenada ; but it was long after* 
ward that the Spanish romancers habitn- 
ally embellished their fictions with Moor- 
ish manners. These romances, as in the 
above instance, were sometimes glosed, 
the simplicity of the ancient style readily 
lending itself to an expansion of the sen- 
timent. Some that are called romances 
contain no stoiy ; as the Rosa Fresca 
and the Fonte Frida, both of which ¥rill 
be found in Bonterwek and Sismondi. 

45. *^Love songs," sa3rs Bouterwek, 
B*"-^"* " fonn by far the principal part 
eiMraeiar of of the Old Spamsh cancioneros. 
gg^ To read them regularly through 
'"^' would require a strong passion 
for compositions of this class, for the mo- 
notony of the authors is interminable. To 
extend and spin out a theme as long as 
possible, though only to seize a new mod- 
ification of the old ideas and phrases, was, 
in their opinion, essential to the truth and 
sincerity of their poetic effusions of the 
heart. That loouacity which is an hered- 
itary fault of the Italian canzone, must 
i^ be endured in perusing the amatory 
flights of the Spanish redondillas, while in 
them the Italian correctness of expression 
would be looked for in vain. From the 
desire, perhaps, of relieving their monot- 
ony by some sort of variety, the authors 
have indulged in even more witticisms and 
plays of words than the Italians, but they 
also sought to infuse a more emphatic 
spirit into their compositions than the lat- 
ter. The Spanish poems of this class ex- 
lubit, in general, all the poverty of the 
compositions of the Troubadours, but blend 
with the simplicity of these bards the 
pomp of the Spanish national style in its 
utmost vigour. This resemblance to the 
Troubadour songs was not, however, pro- 
duced by imitation ; it arose out of the 
spirit of romsntic love, which at that pe- 
nod, and for several preceding centuries, 
ffave to the South of Europe the same 
feeling and taste. Since the age of Pe- 
trarch, this spirit had appeared in classical 
perfection in Italy. But the Spanish ama- 
tory poets of the fifteenth century had not 
reached an equal degree of cultivation ; 
and the whole turn of their ideas required 
rather ajpassionate than « tender expres- 
sion, llie sighs of the laaguishing Ital- 
ians became cries in Spain. Glowiag pas- 
sion, despair, and violent ecstasy were the 
soul of the Spanish love songs. The coa- 
tinually-recuning picture of the contest 
between reason and passion is apeculiar 
characteristic of these songs. The Ital- 
ian poets did not attach so much impor- 
tance to the triumph of reason. The ri- 



gidly moral Spaniard was, however, anx- 
ious to be wise even in the midst of hie 
folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an 
improper place frequently gives an unpo- 
etical harshness to the lyric poetry of 
Spain, in spite of all the soilness of its 
melody."* 

46. It was in the reign of John II., king 
of Castile fh)m 1407 to 1464, that ^^^ . 
this golden age of lyric poetry com- 
menced.! A season of peace and regu- 
larity, a monarchy well limited, but no 
longer the sport of domineering families, 
a vurtuous kinff, a minister too haughty 
and ambitious, but able and resolute, were 
encouragements to that light strain of 
amorous poetry which a state of ease 
alone can suffer mankind to enjoy. And 
Portugal, for the whole of this century, 
was in as flourishing a condition as Cas- 
tile during this single reign. But we shall 
defer the mention of her lyric poetry, as 
it seems chiefly to be of a later date. 
In the court of John II. were found fm* or 
three men,whose names stand high i^wut. 
in the early annals of Spanish poetry — the 
Marquises of Yillena and SantiUana, and 
Juan de Mena. But, except for their zeal 
in the cause of letters, amid the dissipa- 
tions of a court, they have no pretensions 
to compete with some of the obscure po- 
ets to whom we owe the romances of 
chivalry. A desire, on the contrary, to 
show needless learning, and to astonish 
the vulgar by an appearance of profundi- 
ty, so often the bane of poetiy, led them 
into prosaic and tedious details, and into 
affected refinements.t 

47. Charles, duke of Orleans, long pris- 
oner in England after the battle of cimiM^ 
Agincourt, was the first who gave jyiw af 
polish and elegance to French po- ***"^ 
etry. In a more enlightened age, accord- 
ing to Goujef s opinion, he would have 
been among their greatest poets.^ Ex- 
cept a little alleffory in the taste of his 
times, he confined hunself to the kind of 
verse cabled rondeaux, and to slight ama- 



• Vol. i, p. 109. 

t Velaaqoez, p. 165, 442 (in Dieze), mentions, 
what has escaped Bonterwek, a more ancient Cao« 
cionero than that of Castillo, compiled in the reifn 
of John II., hf Juan Alfonso de Baena, and hither- 
to, or at least in his time, nnpublished. As it is 
entitled Cancionero di Poetas Antiguos, it may be 
supposed to contain some earlier than the year 
1400. I am inclined to think, however, that few 
would be found to ascend much higher. I do not 
find the name of Don Juan Manuel, which occurs 
in the Cancionero of Castilla A copT of thia man- 
uscript Cancionero of Baena was lately sold (1836) 
among the M 8S. of Mr. Htber, and purehaaed for 
1201. by the King of Fnnceu 

t Bouterwek, p. 78. 

i Ooujet, Bibiiotb^ue Fnn^aiM, ii.| 833^ 
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toiT poems, which, if they aim at little, 
stiii desenre the praise of reaching what 
they aim at. The easy turns of thought 
and graceful simplicity of style which 
these compositions require, came spontar 
neously to the Duke of Orleans. Without 
as much humour as Clement Marot long 
afterward displayed, he is much more of a 
gentleman, and would have been, in any 
times, if not quite what Goujet supposes, 
a great poet, yet the pride and ornament 
of the court* 

48. The English lansuage was slowly 
BttgUik refining itself, ana growing into gen- 
p>*'nr- eral use. That which we some- 
times call pedantry and innovation, the 
forced introduction of French words by 
Chaucer, though hardly more by him than 
by all his predecessors who translated our 
neighbours' poetry, and the harsh Latin- 
isms that began to appear soon afterward, 
has given English a copiousness and va^ 
riety which perhaps no other language 
possesses. But as yet there was neither 
thought nor knowledge sufllcient to brins 
oat its capacities. After the death of 
Chancer in 1400, a dreary blank of long 
duration occurs in our annals. The poe- 
try of Hoccleve is wretchedly bad, abound- 
ing with pedantry, and destitute of all grace 

^^ or spirit.! Lydgate, the monk of 
^^■^ Bury, nearly of 3ie same age, pre- 
fers, doubtless, a higher claim to respect. 
An easy versifier, he served to make po- 
etry familiar to the many, and may some- 
times please the few. Gray, no hght au- 
thority, speaks more favourably of Lyd- 
gate than either Warton or Ellis, or than 
the general complexion of his poetry would 
induce most readen to do.| But great po- 
ets have often the taste to discern, and the 
candour to acknowledge, those beauties 

* The foUowiog Terr slight vaudeville will show 
the euf style of the Pake of Orleans. It is cori- 
OQs to obeerve how little the maniier of French po- 
etry in such pnMlnctiODs has been changed aiDoe 
the fifteenth ceotary. 

«• Petit meieier, petit panier : 
Pooitant si je D*ai marchandtie 
Qni eoit du toat k Totre quise 
Ne blaxnez pour ce mon mestier, 
Je gagne denier i denier ; 
Cest loin du trteor de V6niae. 

** Petit mereier, petit panier, 

Et tandis qu'il eet jour, oovier, 

Le temps perds, quand a ^oos devise, 

Je vats pariaire mon emprise, 

Et parmi les rues crier : 

Petii mereier, petit panier/* ., ,^. 

(RecueU dee anciens po&tee FraD^aise, ii, 196.) 

t Warton, il, 348. •«....« ..i 

t Walton, ii., 361-407. Gray's Works, hfMathl- 

ss, ii., M-73. These remarks on Lydgato show 

whst Um history of English poetry would have 

been, in the hands of Gray, as to sound and &ir 



which are latent amid the tedious dnlness 
oftheir humbler brethren. Lydgate, though 
probably a man of inferior powers of mind 
to Gower, has more of the minor qualities 
of a poet ; his lines have sometimes more 
spirit, more humour, and he describes with 
more graphic minuteness. But his dif- 
ftiseness becomes, generally, feeble and te- 
dious ; the attention fails in the schoolboy 
stories of Thebes and Troy ; and he had 
not the judgment to select and compress 
the prose-narratiyes firom which he com- 
mondy derived his subject. It seems high- 
ly probable that Lydgate would have been 
a better poet in satire upon his own times, 
or delineation of their manners ; themes 
which would have gratified us much more 
than the fate of princes. The King's Quair, 
by James I. of Scotland, is a long Aunes i. or 
aUegory, polished and imagina- aeociaod. 
tive, but witti some of the tediousness 
usual in such productions. It is uncer- 
tain whether he or a later sovereign, 
James V., was the author of a lively com- 
ic poem, Christ's Kiik o* the Green ; the 
style is so provincial, that no Englishman 
can draw any inference as to its antiquity. 
It is much more removed from our lan- 
guage than the Kinj^'s Quair. Whatever 
else could be mentioned as deserviiuf of 
praise is anonjrmous, and of uncertain date. 
It seems to have been early in the fifteenth 
century that the ballad of the Northern 
minstrels arose. But none of these that 
are extant could be placed with much 
likelihood so early as 1440.* 

40. We have thus traced in outline the 
form of European literature, as it ^^-,^^^1 
existed in the middle ages and in ofdassiest 
the firet forty yeara of the fif- |i»n|JBLi* 
teenth cenCury . The result must '*■•*•"^• 
be to coinrince us of our great obligations 
to Ita]r for her renewal of classical learn- 
ing. vVhat might have been the intellec- 
tual progress of Europe if she had never 
gone back to the fountains of Greek and 
Roman genius, it is impossible to deter- 
mine ; certainly nothing in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries gave prosoect of a 
very alnmdant harvest. It would be diffi- 
cult to find any man of high reputation in 

* Chevy Chsse seems to be the most ancient of 
thoee ballads that has been preserved. It may pos- 
sibly have been written while Henry VI. was on the 
thrane, tboagh a late critic would bring it down to 
the leign of Heniy VIII.— Brydses's BriUsh BibU- 
omphy, iv., 87. The style is often fierv. like the 
old vrar*songs, end much above the feeble, though 
natural and touching manner of the later bcllsda. 
One of the most remarksble circumstances sboot 
this ceUbrated lay is, that it relates a totally ficti- 
tious event with all historical particularity, and 
with real names. Hence it was probsbly not com- 
posed while many remembered the days of Henry 
IV., wfani the story i> mpposed to have ooeomd. 
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modem times who has not reaped benefit* 
directly or through others, from the reyi- 
Tal of ancient foaming. We have the 
greatest reason to doubt whether, without 
Uie Italians of these ages, it would ever 
have occurred. The trite metaphors of 
light and daikness, of dawn and twilight, 
are used carelessly by those who toiich 
on the literature of the middle ages, and 
suggest b^ analogy an uninterrapted pro* 
gression, m which leaming, like^ the sun, 
has dissipated the shadows of barbarism. 
But, with closer attention, it is easily seen 
that this is not a correct representation ; 
that, taking Europe generally, far from 
being in a more aavanced stage of leam- 
ing at the beginning of the fifteenth ceur 
turv than two hundred years before, she 
had, in many respects, gone backward, 
and gave little sign of any tendency to re- 
cover her ground. There is, in fact, no 
security, as far as the past history of man- 
kind assures us, that any nation will be 
uniformly progressive in science, arts, and 
letters ; nor & I perceive, whatever may 
be the current language, that we can ex- 
pect this with much greater confidence of 
the whole civilized world. 

50. Before we proceed to a more mi- 
nute and chronological histoiy, let us con- 
sider for a short time some of the prevail- 
ing trains of sentiment and opinion which 
shaped the pubhc mind at the close of the 
mediBval period. 

51. In the early European poetry, the 
dunan or "^ sedulously cultivated bv so 
aui«ic«i fih many nations, we are strack by 
•<nriotc characteristics that distinguish 
It from the remains of antiquity, and be- 
long to social changes which we should 
be careful to apprehend. The principles 
of discernment as to works of imngination 
and sentiment, wrought up in Greece and 
Home by a fastidious ana elaborate criti- 
cism, were, of course, effaced in the lotal 
oblivion of that literature to which thoy 
had been appUed. The Latin lan^age, 
no longer intelligible except to a limited 
class, lost that adaptation to popular sen- 
timent which its immature progeny had 
not yet attained. Hence, perhaps, or from 
some other cause, there ensued, as has 
been shown in the last chapter, a kind of 
palsy of the inventive faculties, so that we 
cannot discem, for several centuries, any 
traces of their vigorous exercise. 

52. Five or six new languages, however, 
M^ Miiooi ^**^®® ^^® ancient German, be- 
ar erMctam came gradually flexible, and co- 
f«»gjfwii pious enough to express thought 
inifiiiioi. and emotion with more precision 
and energy ; metre and rhyme gave poe- 
try its form; a new European literature 



was springing np, fiwsh and livetj^, in §sf 
raiment, }^ the side of that decrepit Latin* 
ity which, rather ostentatiously, wore its 
threadbare robes of more solemn dignity 
than becoming grace. But in the be^n- 
ning of the titeenth century the revival 
of ancient literature among the Italians 
seemed hkely to change again the scene, 
and threatened to restore a standard of 
critical excellence by which the new Eu- 
rope would be disadvantageously tried. It 
was soon felt, if not recognised in words, 
that what had delighted Europe for some 
preceding centuries depended upon senti- 
ments fondly cherished and opinions firm* 
Sheld, but foreign, at least in the forms 
e^ presented, to the genuine spirit of 
antiquity. From this time we may con- 
sider as beginning to stand opposed to 
each other two schools of criticism, lat- 
terly called the classical and romantic; 
names which should not be understood as 
absolutely exact, but, perha^M, rather more 
apposite in the period to which these pa- 
ges relate than in the nineteenth century. 

53. War is a ver^ commcm subject of 
fiction ; and the warrior's charac- mn^ ^ 
ter is that which poets have ever cstfii y m 
delighted to portray. But the P""^- 
spirit of chivadry, nourished by the laws 
of feudal tenure and limited monarchy, by 
the rules of honour, courtesy, and gallan- 
try, by ceremonial institutions mid pubiie 
shows, had rather artificially modified the 
eenerous daring which always forms the 
basis of that character. It must be own- 
ed that the heroic ages of Greece furnish- 
ed a source of fiction not unlike those of 
romance ; that Perseus, Theseus, or Her- 
cules answer pretty well to knights er- 
rant, and that many stories in the poets 
are in the very style of Amadis or Arios- 
to. But these form no great part of what 
we can classical poetry ; thougn they show 
that the word, in its opposition to the lat- 
ter style, must not be understood to com- 
prise everything that has descended firom 
antiquity. Nothing could less resemble 
the peculiar tone of chivalry than Greece 
in the republican times, or Rome in any 
times. 

54. The popular taste had been also 
essentially affected by changes in gg^^ 
social interDourse, rendering it gtOamtj 
more studiousAy and punctihous- '•^•rf* 
ly courteous, and especially by ^^""^ 
the homage due to women under the mod- 
em laws of gantry. Love, with the an- 
cient poets, IS often tender, sometimes vir- 
tuous, but never accompani»l by a sense 
of deference or inferiority. This elevation 
of the female sex through the voluntary 
submission of the stronger, thou^ a re- 
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mrinble feet in the phnoflophical history 
of Europe, has not, peihsps, oeen adequate- 
ly dereloped. It did not originate, or, at 
le«ist, Tery partially, in the Teutonic man- 
ners, from which it has sometimes been 
derivcMl. The love-songs, again, and ro- 
mances of Arabia, where others have 
sought its burth]dace, display, no doubt, a 
good deal of that rapturous adoration 
which distinguishes the language of later 
poetiT, and have, peihaps, in some meas- 
ure, been the models of the Provenpal 
Troubadours ; yet this seems rather con- 
sonant to the nypeibolical character of 
Oriental woiIls of imagination than to a 
state of mannen where the usual lot of 
women is seclusion, if not shivery. The 
late editor of Warton has thought it suffi- 
cient to call ** that reverence and adora- 
tion of the female sex which has descend- 
ed to our own times, the offspring of Uie 
Christian dispensation. *** But, until it can 
foe shown that Christianity establishes any 
such principle, we must look a little far- 
ther down tor its origin. 

S6. Without rejecting, by any means, 
n« imto- the influence of these collateral 
UaoriciB. and preparatory circumstances, we 
'might ascrioe more direct efficacy to the 
favour shown towards women in succes- 
sion to lands, through inheritance or dow- 
er, by the later Roman law, and by the 
customs of the Northern nations ; to the 
respect which the cleigy paid them (a 
subject which might bear to be more fully 
expanded) ; but, above all, to the gay idle- 
ness of the nobility, consuming the inter- 
vals of peace in festive enjoyments. In 
whatever country the charms of high-bom 
beauty were fint admitted to grace the 
banquet or give brilliancy to the tourna- 
ment ; in wlmtever country the austere re- 
straints of jealousy were most completely 
hid aside ; in whatever country the coars- 
er, thon|^ often more virtuous, simplicity 
of unpohshed ages was exchanged for win- 
ning and delicate artifices; in whatever 
country, through the influence of climate 
or polish, less Doisterousness and intem- 
perance prevailed, it is there that we must 
expect to find the commencement of so 
great a revolution in society. 

M. Gallantry, in this sense of a general 



rough habits of the Cailovingian Franks 
or of the Aufflo-Saxons. There is little, 
or, as far as I know, nothing of it in the 
poem of Boewulf, or in the oldest Teu- 
tonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied;* love may appear as a natural pas- 
sion, but not as a conventional idolatry. 
It ai^ara, on the other hand, fuUy de- 
veloped in the sentiments as well as the 
usages of northern France, when we look 
at £e tales of the court of Arthur, which 
Geoffry of Monmouth gave to the world 
about 1126. Whatever may be thought 
of the foundation of this famous romance^ 
whatever of legendary tradition he may 
have borrowed from Wales or Brittanv, 
the position that he was merely a faith- 
ful translator appeara utterly incredible.f 
Besides the numerous allusions to Henry 
I. of England, and to the history of his 
times, which Mr. Turner and others have 
indicated, the chivalrous gallantry, with 
which alone we are now concerned, is 
not characteristic of so rude a people as 
the Welsh or Armoricans. Geoffry is al- 
most our earliest testimony to these man- 
nen ; and this gives the chief value to his 
fables. The crusades were probably the 
great means of inspiring a uniformity of 
conventional courtesy into the European 
aristocracy, which still constitutes the 
common character of gentlemen; but it 
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a li Ml homage to the fair, a respectful 
deference to woman, independent 
of personal attachment, seems to 
have first become a perceptible el- 
ement of European mannere in the 
south of France, and, probably, not 
later than the end of the tenth cen- 
tury ;t it was not at all in unison with the 
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* Preface, p. 123. 

t It would be abaud to attign an exact date or waawxitteo, 



chat which in iu nature moat be gradual. I haTe a 
aaapicion that aexual respect, though not with aU 
the refinements of chiralry, might be traced earlier 
in the south of Europe than the tenth century ; bat 
it would nMiuire a long investigatioD to prove thin 

A passage, often quoted, of Radolphus Qlaber, on 
the aJfectea and effeminate manners, aa he thought 
them, of the Southern nobility who came in the train 
of Constance, daughter of the Count of Toulouse, 
on her marriage with Robeit, king of France, in 
999, indicates that the roughness of the Teutonie 
character, as well, perhapa, as some of its Tirtues, 
had yielded to the arts and amusements of peace. 
It became a sort of proverb ; Franci sd bella, Pre- 
Tinciales ad victualia.->Eichhorn, Allg. Gesch., i.. 
Append., 73. The social hiatory ol the tenth ana 
eleventh centuries is not easily recovered. We 
must judge firom probabilities founded on single 
passsges, and on the general tone of civil history. 
The kingdom of Aries was more tranquil than the 
rest of France. ^ 

* Von eigentUcher galanCerie eat in dem nibelun* 
gen Lied wenig su linden, von Christlichen mvssti- 
cismus fast gar nichts.— Bouterwek, ix., 1 47. I may 
observe that the positiona in the text, as to the ab- 
sence of gallantry in the old Teutonic poetiy, ara 
borne out by every other authority ; b][ Weber, Price, 
Turner, and Eichhom. The laat writer draws rath- 
er an amusing inference as to the want of politeneaa 
towards the fair sex from the frequency of abductions 
in Teutonic and Scandinavian story, which he enu- 
merates.— Allg. Oesch., i, 37, Appcod., p. 37. 

t See, in Mr. Turner's History of England, iv., 
256-209, two dissertations on the romantic histories 
of Turpin and of Geoffry, wherein the relation be- 
tween the two, and the motives with which aaeh 
NB inategably danfloalnlad. 
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may hare been gradually wearing away 
their national peculiarities for some time 
before. 

57. The condition and the opinions of 
jioo^me^^ a people stamp a character on 
chivalry of its Uterature, while that litera- 
two kinda. ^^e powerfully reacts upon and 
moulds afresh the national temper from 
which it has taken its distinctiye type. 
This is remaikably applicable to the ro- 
mances of chivalry. Some have even be- 
lieved that chivahy itself, in the fulness 
of proportion ascribed to it by these wortLs, 
had never existence beyond their pages ; 
others, with more probability, that it was 
heightened and preserved by their influ- 
ence upon a state of society which had 
given them birth. A considerable differ- 
ence is perceived between the metrical ro- 
mances contemporaneous with, or shortly 
subsequent to me crusades, and those in 
prose after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The former are more fierce, 
more warlike, more Aill of abhorrence of 
infidels ; they display less of punctilious 
courtesy, less of submissive deference to 
woman, less of absorbing and passionate 
love, less of voluptuousness and luxury ; 
their superstition nas more of interior be- 
lief, ana less of ornamental machinery, 
than those to which Amadis de Gaul and 
other heroes of the later cycles of romance 
furnished a model. The one refiect, in a 
tolerably faithful mirror, the rough cus- 
toms of the feudal aristocracy in their 
original freedom, but partially modified 
ty the gallant and courteous bearing of 
Irance ; the others represent to us, with 
more of licensed deviation from reality, 
the softened features of society in the de- 
cline of the feudal s3rBtem, through the 
cessation of intestine war, the increase of 
wealth and luxury, and the silent growth 
of female ascendancy. This last again 
was, no doubt, promoted by the tone giv- 
en to manners through romance ; the lan- 
guage of respect became that of gallantry ; 
the sympathy of mankind was directed to- 
wards the success of love ; and perhaps 
it was thouffht that the sacrifices which 
this laxity of moral opinion cost the less 
prudent of the fair, were but the price of 
the homage that the whole sex obtained. 
68. Nothing, however, more showed a 
contrast between the old and the 
new trains of sentiment in points 
licioo ipMi of taste than the difference of re- 
v^' ligion. It would be untrue to 
say, that ancient poetry is entirely want- 
ing in exalted notions of the Deity ; but 
the^ are rare in comparison with those 
which the Christian religion has inspired 
into very in&anoT nund8» and which* with 
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more or less purity, pervaded the Temae- 
ular poetry of Europe. They were ob- 
scured in both by an enormous super- 
structure of mythological machinery ; but 
so different in names and associations, 
though not always in spirit, or even in 
circumstances, that those who delighted 
in the fables of Ovid usually scorned the 
Golden Legend of James de Voragine, 
whose pages were turned over with equal 
pleasure by a credulous multitude, Uttle 
able to understand why any one slu>uld 
relish heathen stories which he did not 
beheve. The modem mythology, if we 
may include in it all the saints ukI devils, 
as well as fairy and goblin armies, which 
had been retained in service since the days 
of paganism, is so much more copious, and 
so much more easily adapted to our ordi- 
nary associations than the ancient, that 
this has given an advantage to the roman- 
tic school in their contention which they 
have well known how to employ and to 
abuse. 

59. Upon these three columns — chival* 
ry, gallantry, and religion — ^repose a^Beni 
the fictions of the middle ages, tone or 
especially those usually designa- '"»•<»• 
ted as romances. These, such as we now 
know them, and such as display the char- 
acteristics above mentioned, were origin- 
ally metrical, and chiefly written by na- 
tives of the north of France. The Eng- 
hsh and Germans translated or imitated 
them. A new era of romance began with 
the Amadis de Gaul, derived, as some 
have thought, but upon insufficient evi- 
dence, from a French metrical original, 
but certainly written in Portugal, though 
in the Castilian language, by Vasco de 
Lobeyra, whose deaw is generally fixed 
in 1325.* This romance is in prose; and, 
though a long interval seems to have 
elapsed before those founded on the story 
of Amadis began to multiply, many were 
written in French during the latter part of 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
derived from other legends of chivalry, 
which became the popular reading, and 
superseded the old metrical romances, al- 
ready somewhat obsolete in their forms 
of language.t 

eo. As the taste of a chivalrous aris- 
tocracy was natundly dehghted BipateraMiw 
with romances that not only led •> aeuaoo. 
the imagination through a series of adven- 
tures, but presented a mirror of sentiments 



* Boaterwek, Hist of Spanish Litentim, p. 4S. 

t The oldest prose romance, which also is paitlj 
metrical, appears to be Tristan of Leonoia, one of 
the cycle of the Roand Table, written or translated 
by Lucas de Oast, about 1170.— Btoqoefort, Eut de 
la Po6aic FnD9aiae, p. 147. 
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to wUch tbey themselyes pretended, so 
Aai of mankuid in general lound its grat- 
ification, sometimee in tales of home- 
growth, or transplanted from the East, 
whether serious or amusing, such as the 
G€»ta Romanomm, the Dolopathos, the 
Decameron (certainly the most celebrated 
and beat-written of these inventions), and 
the Pecorone; sometimes in historical bal- 
lads or in moral fables, a favourite style of 
composition, especially with the Teutonic 
nationa ; sometimes, again, in legends of 
saints, and the popular demonology of the 
age. The ezpenence and sagacity, the 
moral sentiments, the invention and fancy 
of many obscure centuries, may be discern- 
ed more fully and favourably in these va^ 
nous fictions than in their elaborate trea^ 
tises. No one of the European nations 
stands so high in this respect as the Ger- 
man ; their ancient tales nave a raciness 
and truth which has been only imitated 
by others. Among the most renowned of 
these we must place the story of Reynard 
the Pox ; the origin of which, long sought 
by literary^ critics, recedes, as they pro- 
long the uMuiry, into greater depths of 
antiquitr. It was supposed to be written, 
or, at least, first published in German 
rhyme by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1498 ; but 
eaitier editions, in the Flemish language, 
have since beensifscovered. It has been 
found written in French veree by Jaque- 
mare GHel^e, of Lille, near the end, and in 
French prose by Peter of St. Cloud, near 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Finally, the principal characters are men- 
tioned in a Proven9al song by Richard 
Cam de Lion.* But though we thus 
bring the story to France, where it be- 
came so popuuur as to change the very 
name of tne principal animal, which was 
iJways caUed goupil (vulpes) till the four- 
teenth century, when it assumed, from the 
hero of the tale, the name of Renard,t 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it is of German origin ; and, accordinff to 
probable conjecture, a certain Reinard of 
Lorraine, famous for his vulpine qualities 
in the ninth centuir, suggested the name 
to some unknown nbuUst of the empire. 
61. These moral fictions, as well as 



* SMoeQ det ucieni po&taa, I, 21. M. Rar- 
nouanl (Amtn m that the Troabadoan, and, fint of 
•0, Richard Coear de Lion, have qnoClMl the etory 
of RnanU aometimea with allaaiona not leferhble 
to the pieaent romance.— Joaroal dea Sav., 1826, 
p. 340. A mat deal haa been written about thia 
Btory ; bat f ahall onlT quote Bonteiwek, ix., 347 ; 
Heiiinoa, iv., 104, and the Biogimphie Univenelle; 
aitL Oiette, Alkmaar. 

1 Sonethinf like thia nearlj happened in Enjr> 
land: beera hite had a narrow eacapB of being call- 
ed cnlj bnuna, from thoir lepmaeatatiTe in the iabla. 



more serious productions, in szdiMkaiof 
what may be called the ethical pouucafttn 
literature of the middle ages, to- uiacatan. 
wards which Germany contributed a large 
share, speak freely of the vices of the 
great. 6ut they deal with them as men 
responsible to Ck>d, and subject to natural 
law, rather than as membere of a commu- 
nity. Of pohtical opinions, properly so 
called, which have in later times so pow- 
erfully swayed the conduct of mankind, 
we find very little to say in the fifteenth 
century. In so far as they were not mere- 
ly founded on temporary cireumstances, 
or, at most, on the prejudices connected 
with positive institutions in each country, 
the predominant associations that iniluen- 
ced the judgment were derived from re- 
spect for binh, of which opulence was as 
yet rather the sign than the substitute. 
This had long been, and lon^r continued to 
be, the characteristic prejudice of Europe- 
an society. It was hardly ever hiffher 
than in the fifteenth century ; when her- 
aldry, the language that speaks to the eve 
of pride, and the science of those who de- 
spise every other, was cultivated with all 
its ingenious pedantry; and every im- 
provement in useful ait, every creation in 
mventive arehitecture, was made subserv- 
ient to the grandeur of an elevated class 
in society. The burgers, in those parts 
of Europe which had become rich by com- 
merce, emulated in their pubhc mstinc- 
tions, as they did ultimately in their pri- 
vate families, the ensigns of patrician no- 
bihty. This prevailing spirit of aristocrat 
cy was still but partisdly modified by Uie 
spirit of popular freedom on the one hand, 
or of respectful loyalty on the other. 

62. It is far more important to observe 
the disposition of the public mind Reiifioaa 
in respect of religion, which not <v*niMa* 
only claims to itself one great branch of 
literature, but exerts a powerful influence 
over almost every other. The Attaeka on 
greater part of literature in the theemmh. 
middle ages, at least from the twelfth cen- 
tury, ma^ be considered as artillery lev- 
elled against the cler;^: I do not say 
against the church, which might imply a 
doctrinal opposition by no means univer- 
saL But if there is one theme upon which 
the most serious as well as the lightest, 
the most orthodox as the most heretical 
writere are united, it is ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption. Divided among themselves, the 
secular clergy detested the regular; the 
regidar monks satirized the mendicant 
friars ; who, in their turn, after exposing 
both to the ill-will of the people, incurred 
a double portion of it themselves. In this 
most important respect, therefore, the Uh 
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fluence of medisval litentme was power- 
ful towards change. But it rather loos- 
ened the associations of ancient prejudice, 
and prepared mankind for revolutions of 
speculative opinion, than brought them 
forward. 

63. It may be said, in general, that three 
ThneitiM distinct currents of religious 
ooinkuf? opinion are discernible on this 
UM^flAMQih side of the Alps, in the first part 
MDtvry. of the fifteenth century. 1 . The 
high pretensions of the Church of Rome 
to a sort of moral, as well as theological 
infallibility, and to a paramount authority 
even in temporal affairs, when she should 
think fit to interfere with them, were 
maintained by a great body in the monas- 
tic and mendicant orders, and had still, 
probably, a considerable influence over 
the people in most parts of Europe. 9. 
The councils of Constance and Basle, and 
the contentions of the Gallican and Ger- 
man churches against the encroachments 
of the hc^y see, had raised up a strong ad- 
Terse party, supported occasionally by the 
government, and more uniformly by the 
temporal lawyers and other educated lay- 
men. It derived, however, its greatest 
force from a number of sincere smd ear- 
nest persons, who set themselves against 
the gross vices of the time, and the abu- 
ses grown up in the church through self- 
interest or connivance. They were dis- 
gusted, also, at the scholastic systems, 
which had turned religion into a matter 
of subtle dispute, while they laboured to 
found it on devotional feeling and contem- 
plative love. The mystical theology, 
which, from seeking the illuminating m- 
fluence and piercing love of the I^ity, 
often proceeded onward to visions of com- 
plete absorption in his essence, till that it- 
self was lost, as in the East, from which 
this system sprung, in an annihilating pan- 
theism, had never wanted, and can never 
want, its disciples. Some, of whom Bon- 
aventura is the most conspicuous, opposed 
its enthusiastic emotions to the icy sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen. Some appealed 
to the hearts of the people in their own 
language. Such was Tauler, whose ser- 
mons were long popular and have often 
been printed; and another was the un- 
known author of The German Theology, 
a favourite work with Luther, and known 
by the Latin version of Sebastian Castalio. 
Such, too, were Gerson and Clemangis, 
and such were the numerous brethren who 
Tnuim dt issued from the college of Deven- 
JnttattoM ter.* One, doubtless of this class, 
whenever he may have lived, was 
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* Eichhoro, vi, 1-136, huamplT and well treat- 
ad tbs thedof ical litentme of the fiftfleoCb ceittoiy. 



the author of the celebrated treatise De 
Imitatione Christi (a title which has 
been transferred from the first chapter to 
the entire work), commonly ascribed to 
Thomas von Kempen or a Kempis, one 
of the Deventer society, but the origin of 
which has been, and will continue to be, 
the subject of strenuous controversy. Be- 
sides Thomas a Kempis, two candidates 
have been supported by their respective 
partisans : John Gerson, the famous chaa^ 
cellor of the University of Paris, and John 
Gersen, whose name appears in one man- 
uscript, and whom some contend to have 
been abbot of a monastenr at Vercelli in 
the thirteenth century, while others hold 
him an imaginary bemg, except as a mis- 
nomer of Gerson. Several French wri- 
ters plead for their illustrious countr3rmen, 
and especially M. Gence, one of the last 
who has revived the controversy ; while 
the German and Flemish writers, to whom 
the Sorbonne acceded, have always con- 
tended for Thomas a Kempis, and Gersen 
has had the respectable support of Bellar- 
min, Mabillon, and most of the Benedic- 
tine order.* The book itself is said to 

Moaheim ia leaa aatiafactory, and Milner wanta ex- 
tent of learning ; yet both will be naeful to the Enc. 
liah reader. Eicbhom aeema well acquainted witn 
the mystical divines, in p. 97, et post. 

^ 1 am not prepared to atate the external eridence 
upon thia keenly-driiated qneation with anfficient 
precision. In a few words, it may, 1 believe, be 
said, that in favour of Thomas k Kempis has been 
aliened the testimony of many early ^itions bear- 
ing hie name, includmg one about 1471, which ap> 
peara to be the first, as well as a general trvditioo 
from his own time, extending over most of Europe, 
which haa led a great majority, including the Sor- 
bonne itself, to determine the cause in his favour. 
It ia also said that a manuscript of the treatise De 
Imitatione beara these words at the conclusion: 
Finitus et compietua per manum Thom» de Kem- 
pia, 1441 i and that in this manuscript are ao many 
erasures and alterations as give it toe appearance 
of his original autograph. Against Thomas i Kem- 
pis it is urged that he waa a professed calliffrapher 
or copyist for the College of Deventer; that the 
Chronicle of St A^es, a contemporary work, aavs 
of him : Scripsit Bibliam nostram totaliter, et mul* 
tos alios libros pro domo et pro pretio ; that the en- 
try above mentioned is more like that of a tran> 
acriber than of an author ; that the same chronicle 
makes no mention of his having written the treatise 
De Imitatione, nor does it appear in an early list of 
works aacribed to him. For Gerson are brought 
forward a great number of early editions in France, 
and atill more in Italy, among which is the firet that 
beara a date (Venice, 1483), both in the fifte«7ith 
and sixteenth centuries ; and some other probabili- 
ties are alleced. But this treatise is not mentioned 
in a Ust of his writings given by himself. As to 
Gersen, his claim seems to rest on a manuscript of 
great antiqoitv, which ascribes it to him, and mdi- 
rectly on all thoee manuscripts which are asserted 
to be older than the time of Gerson and Thomaa i 
Kempia. But, aa I have before observed, I do not 
profess to give a full view of the external evidence, 
of which I poaaaai bat a aupeifioiil knowledgei 
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hsre gone thvoogh 1800 editioiiB, and has 
probably been more read than any other 
trork after the Scriptures. 3. A third re- 
ligious partjr consisted of the ayowed or 
concealed heretics, some disciples of the 
older sectaries, some of Wiclifie or Huas, 
rpsembling the school of Gerson and Ge- 
rard Groot in their eamestpiety, but draw- 
ing a more dedded line of separation be- 
tween themselves and the nuing power, 
and ripe for a more complete reformation 
than the others were inclined to desire. 
It is not possiUe, however, for as to pro- 
nounce on all the shades of opinion that 
might be secretly eheriahed in the fif- 
teenth century. 

I - — - — -^ — 

From the book itaalf, two remarkt, which I do 
DOtpretend to be norel, have suggested themseWes. 
1. The Gallicisms or itaticisms are Terr numeroas, 
and strike the reader at once; such as Scientia sine 
timoitt Dei quid impoitatf^Resiste in principio 
inclinatioDi tns—yigilia serottoa^Horao passion- 
atas — Virere cum nobis contrarianiibus— Timora- 
tior in cunctis actibus — Sofllerentia crucis. It 
seems strange thsc these bazbaroaa adaptations of 
French or Italian should have occarrsd to any one 
wboee native langnage was Dutch ; unless it can 
be shown, that through St. Bernard, or anjr other 
ascetic writer, they had become naturalized in reli- 
gioas style. 2. But, on the other hand, it seems 
mipoasilile to leeist the conviction that the aathor 
was an inhabitant of a monastery, which was not 
the case with Gerson, originally a secular priest st 
Pahs, and employed for many years in active lift, 
as chancellor of the University, and one of the lead' 
ers of the GalUcan Church. The whole spirit 
breathed by the treatise De Imitatione Christi is 
that of a solitary ascetic : Vellem me pluries ta- 
cuisse et inter homines non fuisse— Bed quare tam 
libenter loquimur, et invicem fabulamur, cum rare 
sme Icsione conscientisB ad silentium redimos. Cel- 
ls continoata dulcescit, et male custodita tsdium 
geoerat. Si in principio conversionis tu« bene earn 
incolueris et cnstodieris, erit tibi poethac dilecta, 
arnica, et gratissimum solatium. 

As the former consideration seems to exclude 
Thomas k Kempis, so the latter is unfavourable to 
the claims of Gerson. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that in one passage, 1. i, c. 24, there is an ap- 
parent allusion to Dante ; which, if intended, most 
put an end to Gersen. abbot of Vercelli, whom his 
supportersplace in the first part of the thirteenth 
century, out the allusion is not indisputable. Va- 
rious articles in the Biognphie Universelle, from 
the pen of M. Gence, maintain his favourite hy- 
pothesis ; and M. Daunou, in the Journal dee Sa- 
▼ans lor 1826, and again in the volume for 1827, 
seems to incline the same wajr. This is in the re- 
view of a defence of the pretensions of Gersen, by M. 
Gregory, who adduces some strong reasons to prove 
that the work is older than the fourteenth century. 

The book contains great beauty and beart-pier- 
dog truth in many of its detached sentences, but 
places its nile of life in absolute aeclusion from the 
world, and seldom refers to the exercise of any so- 
cial or even domestic duty. It has naturally oeen 
less a favourite m Protestant countries, both from 
its monastic character, and because those who in- 
cltoe towards Calvinism do not find in it the phra- 
seology to which they are accustomed. The trans- 
lations are very numerous, but there seems to be an 
mimitable expression in its concise and energetic, 
though barbarous Lttia. 

Vol. I.— M 



64. Those of the second class were, 
pearhaps, comparatively rare at skspudn. 
this time in Italy, and those of S^f**. ^ 
the thiid much more so. But «»ri«^i«y. 
the extreme supemtition of the popular 
creed, the conversation of Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, the unbounded admiration of 
pagan genius and virtue, the natural ten- 
dency of man3r minds to doubt and to per- 
ceiFe difficulties, which the schoolmen 
were apt to find everywhere, and nowhere 
to solve. Joined to the irreligious spirit of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, especially as 
modified by Averroes, could not but en- 
gender a secret tendency towards infideli-* 
ty, the course of whidi may be traced 
MTith ease in the writings of those ages. 
Thus the tale of the three rings in Boc* 
cace, whether original or not, may be 
reckoned among the sports of a skeptical 
philosophy. But a proof, not less deci- 
sive, that the blind faith we ascribe to the 
middle ages was by no means universal, 
results from the numerous vindications of 
Christianity written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Eichhom, after referring to several 
passages in the works of Petrarch, men- 
tions defences of religion by Marsilius 
Ficinus, Alfonso de Spina, a converted 
Jew, Savanarola, ^neas Sylvius, Picus 
of Mirandola. He gives an analysis of 
the first, which, in its course of argument, 
differs little from modem apologies of the 
same class.* 

65. These writings, though by men so 
considerable as most of those Raimond ds 
he has named, are very obscure «•*»»»'*•• 
at present ; but the treatise of Raimond 
de Sebonde is somewhat better known, in 
consequence of the chapter in Montaigne 
entitled an apology for him. Montaigne 
had previously translated into French the 
Theologia Naturalis of this Sebonde, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Barcelona in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. This 
has been called by some the first regular 
system of natural theology ; but, even if 
nothing of that kind could be found in the 
writings of the schoolmen, which is cer- 
tainly not the case, such an appellation, 
notwithstanding the title, seems hardlv 
due to Sebonde^s book, which is intended, 
not so much to erect a fabric of religion 
independent of revelation, as to demon- 
strate the latter by proofs derived from 
the order of nature. . 

66. Dugald Stewart, in his first disser- 
tation prefixed to the Encyclops- his visws 
dia Britannica, observes, that " the jjjj^"**^ 
principal aim of Scbonde's book, ■"*"• 
according to Montaigne, is to show that 



• Vol vi, p. 24. 
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Cbristians are in the wrong to make hu- 
man reasoning the basis of their belief, 
since the object of it is only conceived by 
faith, and by a special inspiration of the 
Divine erace.'* I have been able to as- 
certain Uiat the excellent author was not 
misled in this passage by any careless- 
ness of his own, but by confiding in Ck>t- 
ton's translation of Montaigne, which ab- 
solutely perverts the sense. Far from 
such being the aim of Sebonde, his book 
is wholly devoted to the rational proofs 
of religion; and what Stewart, on Cot- 
ton^s authority, has taken for a proposi- 
tion of Sebonde himself, is merely an ob- 
jection which, according to Montaigne, 
some were apt to make against his mode 
of reasoning. The passage is so very 
clear, that every one who looks at Mon- 
taigne (1. ii., c. 12) must instantaneously 
perceive the oversight which the transla- 
tor has made, or he may satisfy himself 
by the article on Sebonde in Bayle. 

67. The object of Sebonde^s book, ac- 
His rati cording to himself, is to develop 
object, those truths, as to God and man, 
which are latent in nature, and through 
which the latter may learn everything ne- 
cessary; and especially may understand 
Scripture, and have an infallible certainty 
of its truth. This science is incorporate 
in all the books of the doctors of the 
church, as the alphabet is in their words. 
It is the first science, the basis of all oth- 
ers, and requiring no other to be pre- 
viously known. The scarcity of the lx>ok 
will justify an extract ; which, though in 
very uncouth Latin, will serve to give a 
notion of what Sebonde really aimed at ; 
but he labours with a confused expression, 
arising, partly, from the vastness of his 
subject.* 

* Dao sunt libri nobi« dati a Deo : scilicet liber 
nnivenitatis creaturanun, aive liber nature, et alius 
est liber sacra scripture. Primus liber fuit datus 
homini a |>rincipio, dum nniversitas rerun fuit con- 
dita, quoniam quslibet creatura non est nisi que- 
dam litera di^to Dei scripts, et ex pluribus creaturis 
■icut ex plunbus Uteris componitur liber. Ita com- 
ponitur hber creaturarum, in quo libro etiam conti- 
setur homo ; et est principalior litera ipaius libri 
Et sicut literaB et dictiones facte ex Uteris impor- 
tant et includunt scientiam et diversss signifies- 
tiones et mtrabiles sententias : ita conformiter ipse 
creature simul conjuncte et ad invicem comparate 
important et significant diversss significationes et 
sententias, et continent scientiam homini necessa- 
riaoL Secundus autem liber scripture datus est 
homini secnndo, et hoc in defectu primi libri ; eo 
quia homo nesciebat in primo legere, quia erat cte- 
cus ; sed tamen primus liber cresturarum est om- 
nibus communis, quia solum clerid legere sciunt in 
' eo [i. e., secnndol 

Item primus liber, scilicet nature, non potest 
falaifican, nee deleri, neque false interpretari ; ideo 
heretici non poasunt eum false intelligere, nee aU- 
quis potest in eo fieri horetictta. Sed secunriaa 
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68. Sebonde seems to have had ikntiog 
in his mind, as this extract will Natmer 
suggest, some of those theories as Us 
to the correspondence of the moral 
and material world which were afterward 

ropounded, in their cloudy magnificence, 
y the Theosophists of the next two cen- 
turies. He afterward undertakes to prove 
the Trinity from the analogy of nature. 
His argument is ingenious enough, if not 
auite of orthodox tendency, being drawn 
from the scale of existence, which must 
lead us to a being immediately derived 
from the First Cause. He proceeds to 
derive other doctrines of Christianity from 
principles of natural reason; and after 
this, which occupies about half a volume 
of 779 closely-printed pages, he comes to 
direct proofs or revelation : first, because 
God, who does all for his own honour, 
would not suffer an impostor to persuade 
the world that he was equal to God, which 
Mohammed never pretended; and after- 
ward by other arguments more or less 
valid or ingenious. 

69. We shall now adopt a closer and 
more chronological arrangement than be- 
fore, ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in 
the general history of literature, as well 

latest falsificari et fiUse interpretari et male intelli- 
n. Attamen uterque liber est ab eodem, quia idem 
Dominua et creatures condidit, et sacram Scriptn- 
ram rerelayit £t ideo conYeniunt ad invicem, et 
non contradicit unus alteri, sed tamen primus est 
nobis connaturalis, secundus supematuralis. Pre- 
terea cum homo sit naturaliter rationalia, et sus- 
ceptibilis discipline et doctrine ; et cum naturali- 
ter a sua cieatiooe nuUam baboat actu doctrinam 
neque scientiam, sit tamen aptus ad suscipiendnm 
eam ; et cum doctrina et scientia sine Ubro, in quo 
scripts sit, non possit haberi, conTenientissimom 
fuit, ne frustra homo asset capax doctrine et scien- 
tie, quod dirina scientia homini libnim cre«Terit,in 
quo per se et sine msgistro possit studere doctrinam 
necessariam ; propterea hoc totum istum mundum 
▼isibilem sibi creavit, et dedit tanquam libnim pn>- 
prium et naturalem et infalUbilem, Dei digito scrip- 
turn, nbi singule creature quasi litere sunt, noa 
hnmano srbitrio sed divino juvante jodicio ad de- 
monstrandum homini sapientiam et doctrinam mM 
necessariam ad salotem. Quam quidem sapien- 
tiam nuUus potest yidere, neque ligere per se in 
dicto libro semper aperto, nisi fuerit a Deo illomi- 
natus et a peccato originali mundatus. Et ideo 
nuUus antiqnorum philosophorum paganorum po^ 
test legere banc scientiam, quia erant excecati 
quantum ad propriam aalutem, quamiis in dicto 
libro legerunt aliquam scientiam, etomnemqnam 
baboerunt ab eodem contraxerunt ; sed Teram sa- 
pientiam que ducit ad vitam etemam, qnamris 
luerat in eo scripta, legere non potuerunL 

Ista autem scientia non est atiud nisi cogitare et 
ridere sapientiam scriptam in creaturis, et extra- 
here ipsam ab illis, et ponere in anim&, et videte 
significationem creaturarum. Et sic compaiudo 
ad aliam et conjugere sicut dictionem dictioni, et 
ex tali conjnnctione resultat sententia et signifiiea- 
lio vera, dum tamen sciat homo intelligere et co^ 
noaceie. 
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as the principal books pobliabed within it 
This course we shall pursue till the chan- 
nels of learning become so various, and 
so extensively difibsed through several 
kingdoms, that it will be found convenient 
to deviate, in some measure, from so 



striethr chronological a form, in order to 
consoudate better the history of different 
sciences, and diminish, in some measure, 
what can never wholly be removed from 
a work of this nature — the confusion of 
perpetual change of subject. 



CHAPTER m. 
on TBS UTBaATuaa OF Buaopa raoM 1440 to ths closi or the nmiiiTH cnnruaT. 



SacT. I. 1440-1450. 

dwacal Liteiatora in Italy.— Nkolai V.— Lanmi- 

tios Valla. 

1. Tna reader is not to consider the 
year 1440 as a marked epoch in 
uio'lMt the annals of literature. It has 
ckMMM sometimes been treated as such 
■■***• by those who have referred the 
biventton of printing to this particular 
epoch. But it is here chosen as an ar- 
bitranr line, nearly coincident with the 
complete development of an ardent thirst 
for classical, and especially Grecian, liter- 
ature in Ital^, as the year 1400 was with 
its Ifanst manifestation. 
8. So very conspicuous events belong 

to this decennial period, 'the 
"or spirit of improvement, already so 

powerfully excited in Italy, con^ 
tinned to produce the same effects in res- 
cuing ancient manuscripts from the chan- 
ces of destruction, accumulating them in 
Ubraiies, making translations fh>m the 
Greek, sjid, by intense labour in the peru- 
sal of the best authors, rendering both 
their snbstance and their language familiar 
to the Italian scholar. The patronage of 
Cosmo de* Medici, Alfonso king of Na- 
ples, and f^icolas of Este, has already 
been mentioned. Lionel, successor of the 
last prince, was by no means inferior to 
him m love of letters. But they had no 

« patron so important as Nicolas 

''"■^ V. (Thomas of Sarzana), who be- 
came pope m 1447 ; nor has any later oc- 
cupant of that chair, without excepting 
Leo X., deserved equal praise as an en- 
courager of learning. Nicolas founded 
the Vatican libraiy, and left it, at his death 
in 1455, enriched with 5000 volumes ; a 
treasure far exceeding that of any other 
collection in Europe. Every scholar who 
needed maintenance, which was, of course, 
the common case, found it at the court of 
Rome; innumerable benefices, all over 
Christendom, which had fallen into the 
grasp of the Holy See, and frequently re- 
quired of their incnmbents, as is well 



known, neither residence, nor even the 
priestly character, affording the means of 
generosity, which have seldom been so 
laudably applied. Several Greek authors 
were translated into Latin by direction of 
Nicolas V. ; among which are the history 
of Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon's Cy- 
ropaedia, by Poggio,* who still enjoyed the 
office of apostolical secretary, as he had 
under Eugenius IV., and with still more 
abundant munificence on the part of the 
pope ; Herodotus and Thuc^diaes by VaJ- 
la, Polybius by Perotti, Appian by Decem- 
brio, Strabo by Gregory of Tifemo and 
Guarino of Verona, Theophrastus by Gaza, 
Plato de Legibus, Ptolemy's Almagest, 
and the Pneparatio Evan^lica of Euse- 
bius, by Georffe of Trebizond.f These 
translations, it has been already observed, 
will not bear a very severe criticism, but 
certainly there was an extraordinary clus- 
ter of learning round the chair of this ex- 
cellent pope. 

3. Comiani remarks, that if Nicolas V., 
Uke some popes, had raised a j^^edoe 
distinguished family, many pens tobtoebar* 
would have been employed to *^**'* 
immortalize him; but, not having sur- 
rounded himself with relations, his fame 
has been much below his merits. Gib- 
bon, one of the first to do full justice to 
Nicolas, has made a similar observation. 



• Thii traoalatioD of Diodoraa has been aacribed 
by aome of oor writera, even amce the enor haa 
been pointed oat, to John Free, an Engliahman, 
who bad heard the lectoiea of the yoonger Gnarini 
in Italjr. Qnod opoa, Leland obaerrea, Itali Pog^ 

So Taniaaime attnbaont Florenuna~I>B Scriptor. 
ritann., p. 462. But it bean the name of Poggio 
in the two edttioDa printed in 1473 and 1493; and 
Leland aeema to have been deceived by ■ome one 
who had pot Fiee'a name on a manuacript of the 
tranalation. Pogaio, indeed, in hie preface, declaiea 
that he nndertook it bj command of Nicolaa V. — 
See Niceron, iz., 156 ; Zeno, Diaeertazioni Yoiai- 
ane. i., 41 ; Gingn4n«, til, S45. Piu foUowa Le- 
land in aacribing a tianalatioQ of Diodoraa to Freeu 
and qootea the firat woida : thaa, if it atill ahoold 
be auggeated that thia may be a diflerant work* 
there are the meana of prormg it 
t HeeraD, p. 7S> 
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How striking the contrast between this 

r)pe and his famous predecessor Gregory 
, who, if he did not bum and destroy 
heathen authors, was at least anxious to 
discourage the reading of them! These 
eminent men, like Michael Angelo's ^^ 
ures of Night and Morning, seem to stand 
at the two gates of the middle ases, em- 
blems and heralds of the minas long 
sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Poggio, 
Yo^^oa lather in a moral than political 
tte raiM strain, display an observing and 
or Home, intelligent mind. Such are those 
on nobility, and on the unhappiness of 

Erinces. For these, which were written 
efore 1440, the reader may have recourae 
to Shepherd, Comiani, or Gingu6n6. A 
later essay, if we may so call it, on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, begins with rather 
an interesting description of the ruins of 
Rome. It is an enumeration of the more 
conspicuous remains of the ancient city ; 
and we may infer from it that no great 
devastation or injury has taken place since 
the fifteenth century. Gibbon has given 
an account of this little tract, which is not, 
as he shows, the earliest description of 
the ruins of Rome. Poggio, I will add, 
seems not to have known some things 
with which we are familiar ; as the Clo- 
aca Maxima, the fragments of the Servian 
wall, the Mamertine phson, the Temple 
of Nerva, the Giano Quadhfonte ; and, by 
some odd misinformation, believes that 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, which he had 
seen entire, was afterwanl destroyed.* 
Hiis leads to a conjecture that the trea- 
tise was not finished during his residence 
at Rome, and, consequenUy, not within 
the present decennium. 

5. In the fourth book of this treatise De 
aeeonntoT Varietate Fortunae, Poggio has 
tte Eaa^ introduced a remarkable narra- 
byOoQti. ^Q^ Qf travels by a Venetian, 

Nicolo di Conti, who, in 1419, had set off 
from his country, and, alter passing many 
yeara in Pereia and India, returned home 
in 1444. His account of those regions, in 
some respects the earliest on wluch reli- 
ance could be placed, will be found, ren- 
dered into Italian from a Portuguese ver- 
sion of Poggio, in the firat volume of Rsr 
musio. That editor seems not to have 
known that the original was in print. 

6. A far more considerable work by Lau- 
rentius Valla, on the graces of the Latin 
language, is rightly, I believe, placed with- 
lAvraotiw in this period ; but it is often dif- 
▼•ite. ficult to determine the dates of 
books published before the invention of 

* Ad cakcm portaa majore ex parte eztennina- 
tam. 



printing. Valla, like Poggio, had long 
earned the favour of Alfonso, but, unlike 
him, had forfeited that of the court of 
Rome. His character was very irascible 
and oveibearing; a fault too general with 
the learned of the fifteenth century; bat 
he may, perhaps, be placed at the head of 
the literary republic at this time ; for, if in- 
ferior to Poggio, as probably he was, in 
vivacity and variety of genius, he was un- 
doubtedly above lum in what was then 
most valued and most useful, grammatical 
erudition. 

7. Valla began with an attack on the 
court of Rome in his declama- BteauMk 
tion against the donation of Con- oa umj 
stantine. Some have, in conse- ^ " 
quence, reckoned him among the precur- 
sora of Protestantism ; while othere luve 
imputed to the Roman see, that he was 
punned with its hostility for questioning 
that pretended title to sovereignty. But 
neither of these representations is just. 
Valla confines himself altogether to the 
temporal principality of the i>ope ; but in 
this his language must be admitted to have 
been so abusive, as to render the resent- 
ment of the court of Rome not unreason- 
able.* 

8. The more famous work of Valla, De 
Elegantiis Latins Linguae, be- hii tnaita* 
gins with too arrogant an as- onUieLuiii 
sumption. " These books," he '•■•'■•«* 
says, '' will contain nothing that has been 
said by any one else. For many ages past, 
not only no man has been able to speak 
Latin, but none have underatood the Latin 
they read : the studious of philosophy have 
had no comprehension of the philosophers, 
the advocates of the oratora, the lawyere of 
the jurists, the general scholar of any wii- 
tera of antiquity.*' Valla, however, did aft 

* A few lines will raffice at a specimeo. O R<y 
mani pootifices, exemplam facinorum omniam ce- 
teris pontificibas, et improbissimi icribe eC pfaarisM, 
qai aedetis super cathedram Mojm, et opera Dathan 
et Abjron facitis, itane ▼estimenta apparatus, pom- 
pa etiuitatus, omnis deniaue vita Cssaris, ▼icahum 
Cbristi decebit ? The wnole tone is more like Lu- 
ther's violence than what we shoald expect from an 
Italian of the fifteenth centnry. Bat it is with the 
ambitions spirit of aagrandizement as temporal prio> 
ces that be reproaches the pontiffs ; nor can it be 
denied that Martin and Eucenius had given provo- 
cation for his invective, r^ec ampliua horrenda 
vox audiatnr, partes contn ecclesiam ; eccleeia con- 
tra Penisinos pngnat, contra Bononienaea. Nod 
contra Christianos pngnat eccleeia, aed papa. Of 
the papal claim to temporal sovereignty bj macrip- 
tion. Valla writes indignantly. Prsscripsit Romana 
eccleaia ; o imperiti, o divini juris ignari. Nnllos 
qoantumvis annonim numeras verum abolere titii' 
lum potest Prsscripsit Romaoa ecclesia. Tace, 
nefana Ungaa. PrBscriptionem qua fit de lebus 
mutis atqoe irrationalibus, ad bominem tranafers ; 
cujus guo diutuznior in servitute posaesaio, eo d^ 
on 
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leut inoompanbly more tban any one 
who had preceded him; and it would prob- 
aUy appear, that a great part of the dis- 
tinctions in Latin syntax, inflection, and 
synonymy, which our best grammars con- 
tain, may be traced to this woric. It is to 
be observed, that he made free use of the 
ancient grammarians, so that his vaunt of 
originality must be referred to later times. 
Valla is rery copious as to synonymes, on 
which the delicate, and even necessary 
miderstanding of a language mainly de- 
pends. If those have done most for any 
science who have carried it farthest from 
the point whence they set out, philology 
aeems to owe quite as much to Valla as to 
any one who has come since. The trea- 
tise was received with enthusiastic admira^ 
tion, continually reprinted, honoured with 
a paraphrase by crasmus, commented, 
abridged, extracted, and even turned into 

verse.* 

9. Valla, however, self-confident and of 
^ . no good temper, in censuring the 

•»«»• language of others, fell not un- 
freqoently into mistakes of his own. 
Vivos and Budaeos, coming in the next 
century, and in a riper age of philology, 
blame the hjrpercritical disposition of one 
who had not the means of pronouncing 
negatively on Latin words and phrases, 
from his want of sufficient dictionaries; 
his fastidiousness became what they caU 
superstition, imposing captious scruples 
and unnecessaiy observances on himself 
and the worid.f And of this species of 
superstition there has been much since his 
time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, 
mmm^ in modem times, spoken of tliis 
pniMoriL work from personal knowledge 
and with sufficient learning, gives it a high 
charaeter. ** Valla was, without doubt, the 

• Coniiam, ii.. 221. The editioni of Valla de 
Elcfantiis, recordad br Panzer, are twenty-eiffht in 
Uiie fifteenth century, beginning in 1471, aiid thirty- 
coe in the fint thirty-tix yet/e of the next. 

t Yivee de tndeodis didplinis, I, 478. Budaoe 
l Aj ee i t ee : Ego Laarentium VaUeniem, egregii spir- 
itoa Tirom, exiatimo aacali aui imperitia offensuni 
primnm Letine loqaendiconsuetudinem consiitoere 
aomme religione inatitieae ; deinde indicii cerimonta 
■Dgnlari, cam profectua qaoqne diligentiam cqoaa- 
aak, ta eem aaperatitionem aenaini delapaum eaae, 
nt et aeee ipee et alioa captioaia obaerrationibua acri 



bcodique iBgibaa obligaret.— Commentar. in line. 
Gnc, p. 26 (1929). Bat aometiniea, perhapa, Val- 
la ie light, and Badsna wrong in censaring him; 
aa, where be diapatea the Ibrmei'a rale, that two ep- 
itheto, not being placed aa predicatea, cannot be 
Joined in Latin proae to a aabatantive without a 
copoU, on no better groonda than aach a aaage of 
the pronoun nnit, or a phraae like priTata rea mari- 
Hmrn io Cicero, where rea maritima ia in the nature 
«r a afaigle word, like rea pablice. The rale ia cer- 
tainly a good one, eren if a few better exoeptiooa can 

beliaiiioi 



best acquainted with Latin of any man in 

his age ; yet, no pedantic Ciceronian, he 
had studied in all the classical writers of 
Rome. His Elegantiae are a worii on 
grammar; they contain an explanation 
of refined turns of expression, especially 
where they are peculiar to Latin. They 
display not only an exact knowledge of 
that tongue, but often also a really ptulo* 
sophical stody of language in general. In 
an age when nothing was so much valued 
as a ffood Latin style, yet when the helps, 
of which we now possess so many, were 
all wanting, such a work must obtain a 
great success, since it relieved a necessity 
wiiich every one felt."* 

11. We have to give this conspicuous 
scholar a place in another line of y^,^ ^^ 
criticism, that on the text and in- noiatioM 
teipretation of the New Testa- ^S^^'^ 
ment. His annotations are the '^«°«**- 
euliest specimen of explanations founded 
on the original language. In the course 
of these, he treats the Vul^te with some 
severity. But Valla is said to have had 
but a slight knowledffe of Greek ;t and it 
must also be owned, uat with all his mer- 
it as a Latin critic, he wrote indifferently, 
and with less classical spirit than his ad- 
versary Poegio. The invectives of these 
against eacnother do little honour to their 
memory, and are not worth recording in 
this volume, though they could not be 
omitted in a legitimate history of the Ita^ 
ian scholars. 



SioT. II. 1450-1460. 
Greeka in Italy.— Inrention of Printing. 

13. The capture of Constantinople io 
1453 drove a few learned Greeks, ^^^^ ariw 
who had lingered to the last ▼aiofOreek» 
amid the crash of their ruined *" ''^• 
empire, to the hospitable and admiring Ita- 
ly. Among these have been reckoned Ar- 
gyropulus and Chalcondyles, successively 
teachers of their own language, Androm- 
cus Callistus, who is said to have follow- 
ed the same profession both there and at 
Rome, and uonstantine Lascaris, of an 
imperial family, whose lessons were given 

• P. 280. 

t Annia abhinc dncentia Herodotnm et Thacjdi- 
dem Latinia literie ezponebat Lanrentiaa Yalla, id 
ea bene et elegaaCer dicendi copia, qoam totia voln* 
minibna ezplirarit, inelegaaa tamen, et p«ne bertMi^ 
raa, Oraeie ad hoc literia leriter tinctaa, ad ancto- 
ram aententiaa param attentoa, oacitana Mtpe, et 
aUaa lee ^ena, (klem apad eraditoe decozit Ha* 
et de clana interprettboa, apad Bloont. Dannoa, 
however, in the Biographie UniTeraelle, art Tha* 
cjdidea, aaaerta that Valla*a tranalaiion of that hia» 
torian ia generally faithful. Thia would abow aa 
inconaiderable knowledge of Onek iiar that aga. 
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for several years at HQaii, and afterward 
at Messina. It seems, however, to be 
proved that Aigyropulus had been already 
for several years in Italy.* 

13. The cultivation of Greek literatmre 
PisioQj^ gave rise about this time to a ve- 
■Dd Arte- hement controversy, which had 
^^f*^**^ some influence on philosophical 
opinions in Italy. Gemistus Pletho, a 
native of the Morea, and one of those who 
attended the council of Florence in 1439, 
being an enthusiastic votary of the Pla- 
tonic theories in metaphysics and natural 
theology, communicated to Cosmo de' 
Medici part of his own zeal; and from 
that time the citizen of Florence formed a 
scheme of establishing an academy of 
learned men, to discuss and propagate the 
Platonic system. This seems to have 
been carried into efliect early in the pres- 
ent decennial period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, 
Their eon- wherein he not only extoUed the 
*|«v«*r- Platonic philosophy, which he 
mingled, as was then usual, with that of 
the Alexandrian school, and of the spuri- 
ous writings attributed to Zoroaster and 
Hermes, but inveighed without measure 
against Aristotle and his disciples, had 
aroused the Aristotelians of Greece, 
where^ as in Western Europe, their mas- 
ter's authority had long prevailed. It 
seems not improbable that the Platonists 
were obnoxious to the orthodox party for 
sacrificing their own church to that of 
Rome ; and there is also strong ground for 
ascribing a rejection of Christianity to 
Pletho. The dispute, at least, began in 
Greece, where Plethora treatise met with 
an angry opponent in Gennadius, patriarch 
of Constantinople.! It soon spread to It- 
ahr ; Theodore Gaza embracing the cause 
of Aristotle with temper and moderation,^ 
and George of Trebizond, a far inferior 
man, with invectives against the Platonic 
philosophy and its founder. Others re- 

* HodT, Tinbotchi, Rotooe. 

t Pletho's death, in an eitreme old age, if fixed 
bf Bracker, on the aothoritr of George cf Trebi- 
zond, before the capture of ConatantiDople. A let- 
ter, indeed, of Bessarion, in 1462 (M^m. de PAcad. 
dea Inacript, toL ii.)t aeema to imply that he waa 
then living ; bat thia cannot have been the caae. 
Gennadiua, hia enemy, abdicated the patriarchate 
of Conatantinople in 145S, harinff been raiaed to it 
in 1453. The pablic burning of Pletho'a book waa 
in the inteimeaiate time ; and it ia agreed that tlua 
waa done after hia death. 

t Hody, p. 79, doobta whether Gaza*8 vindication 
of Ariatotle were not merely verbal, in converaa- 
tion vrith Beeurion ; which la, however, implicitly 
contradicted by Boirin and Tiraboachi, who aaaert 
him to have written againat Pletho. The compar- 
iaon of Plato and Ariatotle by George of Trebiiood 
waa pabliahed at Venice in 1S23, as Heeraa atya, 
OD the authority of Ffebdcias. 



plied in the same tone ; and whether ftooi 
Ignorance or from rudeness, this oontio- 
versv appears to have been managed as 
much with abuse of the lives and charac- 
ters of two philosophers, de»d nearly two 
thousand years, as with any rational dis- 
cussion of their tenets. Both sides, how- 
ever, strove to make out, what, in fact, was 
the ultimate object, that the doctrine they 
maintained was more consonant to the 
Christian reli^on than that of their adver- 
saries. Cardinal Bessarion, a man of 
solid and elegant learning, replied to 
George of Tr^izond in a Dook entitled 
Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis; one 
of the first books that appeared from the 
Roman press, in 1470. This dispute may 
possibly have originated, at least in 
Greece, before 1450 ; and it was certainly 
continued beyond 1460, the writings both 
of George aiid Bessarion appearing to be 
rather of later date.* 

15. Bessarion himself was so far from 
being as unjust towards Aristotle as his 
opponent was towards Plato, that he trans- 
lated his metaphjrsics. That philosopher, 
though almost the idol of the schoolmen, 
lay still, in some measure, under the ban of 
the church, which had veiy gradually re- 
moved the prohibition she laid on his wri- 
tings in the beffinning of the thirteenth 
century. Nicholas V . first permitted them 
to be read without restriction in the nni- 
versities.t 

16. Cosmo de* Medici selected Marsi- 
lius Ficinus, as a youth of great ManoiM 
promise, to be educated in the ^i**"^ 
mysteries of Platonism, that he might be- 
come the chief and preceptor of the new 
academy; nor did the devotion of the 
young philosopher fall short of the pa- 
tron's hope. Ficinus declares himself to 
have profited as much by the conversation 
of Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but 
this is said in a dedication to Lorenzo, and 
the author has not, on other occaaionBy 
escaped the reproach of flattery. He be- 
gan as early as 1456, at the age of thirty- 
tiiree, to write on the Platonic philosophy ; 
but, being as yet ignorant of Greek, pru- 
dently gave way to the advice of Cosmo 
and Landino, that he should acquire more 
knowledge before he imparted it to the 
world.t 

17. The great glory of this decennial 

 The beat account, and that frooB which later 
writera baYe freely borrowed, of thia philooophical 
coDtrorenj, ia bT Boirin, in the aecond volnane of 
the Memoin of the Academy of Inacriptiona, ^ 15. 
Bmcker, iv., 40, Bnhle, ii., 107, and Tiraboachi, vi, 
303, are my other authoritiea. 

t Lannoy de varia Ariatotelia in Acsdenia Piai^ 
iaienai, p. 44. 

t BiiickiBt.ir.,50L Soaeos. 
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or period is the iiiTeiitioii of print- 
ing, or, at least, as all must al- 
low, its appbcation to the purposes of use- 
ful learning. The reader will not expect 
a minute diiBCUssion of so long and unset- 
tled a controversy as that which the origin 
of this art has furnished. For those wno 
are little conversant with the subject, a 
very few particulars may be thought ne- 



18. About the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we find a practice of taking im- 
pressions from engraved blocks of 

wood, sometimes for plajring-cards, which 
came into use not long before that time; 
sometimes for rude cuts of saints.* Tlie 
latter were frequently accompanied by a 
few lines of letters cut in the block. Grad- 
ually, entire pages were imprrased in this 
manner; and thus began what are called 
block books, printed in fixed characters, 
but never exceeding a very few leaves. 
Of these there exist nine or ten, often re- 
printed, as it is generally thought, between 
1400 and 1440.t In using the word print- 
ed, it is, of course, not intended to preju- 
dice the question as to the real art of print- 
ing. TfaMBse block books seem to have 
bMn all executed in the Low Countries. 
They are said to have been followed by 
several editions of the short grammar of 
Donatus in wooden stereotype.! These 
also were printed in Holland. This mode 
of printing from blocks of wood has been 
practised in China from time immemorial. 

19. The invention of printing, in the 
riimtmn modem sense, from moveable 
M4Co«aii» letters, has been referred by 
•*"*"^ most to Gutenberg, a native of 
Mentx, but settled at Strasburg. He is 
supposed to have conceived the idea be- 
fore 1440, and to have spent the next ten 
years in making attempts at canying it 
mto effect, which some assert him to have 
done in short fugitive pieces, actually 
printed finom his moveable wooden char- 
scten before 1450. But of the existence 
of these there seems to be no evidence.^ 
Gutenberg's priority is disputed by tiiose 
who deem Lawrence Costar, of Haarlem, 
the real inventor of the art. According 
to a tradition, which seems not to be traced 
beyond the middle of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, but resting afterward upon sufficient 
testimony to prove its local reception, 

* Hmtmkkm and others have piofed Uiat playing- 
caida wwe known in Oeimanj aa earl? aa 12M ; 
boC tbaao wera probably painted.— Lambinet, Oil. 
pnm de rimprimerie. Singer'a History of Play- 
ins Cards. The earlieat caraa were on parchment. 

t Lambinet, Singer, OtUey, Dibdin, ac. 

$ BC^moins de TAcad. dee Inacript., zrii, 7QS, 
liamhinet, p. lU. 



Cottar substitnted moveable for fiixed let- 
ten as early as 1430 ; and some have be- 
lieved that a book called Speculum hu« 
mane Salvationis, of very rude wooden 
characten, proceeded from the Haarlem 
press before any other that is generally 
recessed.* The tradition adds, that an 
unfaithful servant, having fled with the se- 
cret, set up for himself at Strasburg or 
Mentz; and this treachery was originally 
ascribed to Crutenburg or Fust, but seems, 
since they have been manifestly cleared 
of it, to have been laid on one Gensfleisch, 
reputed to be the brother of Gutenberg.f 
The evidence, however, as to this, is high* 
ly precarious ; and even if we were to ad« 
mit the claims of Costar, there seems no 
fair reason to dispute that Gutenberg 
might also have struck out an idea, that 
surely did not reauire any extraordinary 
ingenuity, and which left the most im- 
portant difficulties to be surmounted, as 
they undeniably were, by himself and his 
coadjutors.^ 

20. It is agreed by all, that about 1450, 
Gutenberg, having gone to Mentz, TnpmB 
entered into nartnerahip with Fust, of ua in- 
a rich merchant of that city, for ^"**°"- 
the purpose of carrying the invention into 
effect, and that Fust supplied him with 
considerable sums of money. The sub- 
sequent steps are obscure. According to 
a passage m the Annales Hiraargienses 
of Trithemius, written sixty yeara after- 
ward, but on the authority of a grandson 
of Peter Schaeffer, their assistant in the 
work, it was about 1453 that the latter 
brought the art to perfection, by devising 
an easier mode of casting types.^ This 
passage has been interpreted, accordin|^ 
to a lax construction, to mean, that Sch«£ 
fer invented the method of casting types 
in a matrix; but seems more strictly to 
mean, that we owe to him the great im- 
provement in letter-casting, namely, the 
punches of engraved steel, bv which the 
matrices or moulds are struck, and with- 



\ 



* In Mr. Ottley's Histoiv of EngraYine, tbe 
daima of Costar are strongfy msintained, uioQgh 
chiefly on the authority of M eerinan'a proofr, which 
go to eatablish tbe local tradition, but the evi- 
dence of LudoTico Ooicciardini ia an anawer to 
thoee who treat it aa a forgery of Hadrian Junius. 
Santander, Lambinet, and moat recent inveetiga- 
tors are for Hents againat Haarlem. 

t Gensfleisch seems to have been the name of 
that branch of the Gutenberg family to which the 
inventor of printing belonged.— Biogr. Univ., art 
Gutenberg. 

% Lambinet, p. 315. 

i Petrus Opilio de Gemsbeim, tunc fsmulns in* 
Tentoris prion Joannis Fust, bomo ingeniosus et 
prudens, faciliorem modum (undendi charactezaa 
ezcogitavit, et artem, ot nunc est, coopleTit— Lam* 
i,10L See DauDOtt contra. Id., 417. 
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out whkh, independent of the economy 
of labour, there could be no peifect rnii- 
formity of shape. Upon the former sup- 
position, Schsffer may be reckoned the 
main inventor of the art of printing ; for 
moveable wooden letters, though small 
books may possibly have been printed by 
means of them, are so inconvenient, and 
letters of cut metal so expensive, that 
few great woiks were likely to have pass- 
ed thronsfa the press till cast types were 
employed. Van Praet, however, believes 
the Psalter of 1457 to have been printed 
from wooden characters ; and some have 
conceived letters of cut metal to have 
been employed both in that and in the first 
Bible. Lambinet, who thinks the ** es- 
sence of the art of printing is in the en- 
graved punch," naturally gives the chief 
credit to SchsfTer;* but this is not the 
more usual opinion. 

21. The earliest book, properly so call- 
Fim pdiit- ed, is now generally believed to 
«dBibia, be the Latm Bible, commonly 
called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been found, about the middle of the last 
century, in Cardinal Mazarin's library at 
Paris.f It is remarkable that its exist- 
ence was unknown before, for it can hard- 
ly be called a book of very extraordinary 
scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in 
different libranes, half of them in those 
of private persons in England.^ No date 
appears in Uiis Bible, and some have re- 
ferred its publication to 145S, or even to 
1450, which few, perhaps, would at pres- 
ent maintain ; while others have thought 
the year 1455 rather more probable.^ In a 
copy belonging to the royal library at Par- 
is, an entry is made, importing that it was 
completed in binding and illuminating at 
Mentz, on the feast of the Assumption 
(Aug. 15), 1456. But Trithemtns, in the 
passage above quoted, seems to intimate 
that no book had been printed in 1452 ; 
and, considering the lapse of time that 

* iL, 213. Id another place, he di? ides the praise 
better : Gloire done k GuteDberg, qui, le premier, 
coD^ut Tidfo de la typographie, en imaginant la 
mobilit6 des caractAres, qui en est Time ; gloire A 
Ftist, qui en fit osage arec lui, et sans leqael nous 
Be jonirions peQt-4tre pas de ce bienfait *, gloire k 
Scuefler, k qui noas derons tout le mteanisme, et 
toutes les merreilles de Fait, i., 1)9. 

t The Cologne Chronicle saja : Anno Domini 
1450, qui iubilcus erat, coeptum est imprimi, pri- 
musooe liber, qui ezcudebatur, biblia fuera Latma. 

X Biblioiheea Sosseziana, !., 293 (1827). The 
mnsbet there enumerated is eighteen ; nine in pub- 
Uc, and nine in private libraries; three of the for- 
mer, and all the latter, English. 

J^ Lambinet thinks it was probably not begun 
ore 1453, nor published till the end of 1455.~L, 
130. See, on this Bible, an article br Dr. Dibdin, 
in Yalpy's Classical Journal, No. 6, whtch cMbcU 
the teatimoniea of hv pradeceMOiu. 



would naturally be eaufkiyed. in sodiaa 
undertaking daring the mfancy of the art, 
and that we have no other printed book 
of the least importance to ml op the in- 
tenral till 1467, and also that the bind- 
ing and illnminating the abore-mentioned 
copy is likely to have followed the pub- 
lication at no great length of time, we 
may not err in placing its ^ipeanince in 
the year 1455, which will secure its hither- 
to unimpeached priority in the lecorda of 
bibliography.* 

89. It is a very striking circomstance, 
that the high>miiKled inventors of Bmmy^t 
this great art tried, at the very oat- «ht book, 
set, so bold a flight as the printing an en- 
tire Bible, and ezecoted it with astonish- 
ing success. It was Bfinerra leaping on 
earth in her divine strength and radiant 
armour, ready, at the moment of her na- 
tivity, to subdue and destroy her enemies. 
The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies 
on vellum, some on paper of choice quali- 
ty, with strong, black, and tolerably hand- 
some characters, but with some want of 
uniformity, which has led, pertiaps unrea- 
sonably, to a doubt whether they were 
cast in a matrix. We may see, in imagi- 
nation, this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its fol- 
lowers, and imploring, as it were, a bless- 
ing on the new art, by dedicating its first 
fruits to the service of Heaven. 

S3. A metrical exhortation, in the Ger- 
man languaffe, to take arms against KaHyw 
the Turks, dated 1454, has been re- phmU 
trieved in the present century. If •^•^^ 
this date unequivocally refers to the time 
of printing — which does not seem a ne- 
cessary consequence— it is the earliest 
loose sheet that is known to be extant. 
It is said to be in the type of what is 
called the Bamberg BiUe, which we studl 
soon have to mention. Two editions of 
Letters of Indulgence from Nicolas V., 
bearing the date of 1454, are extant in 
flingle-printed sheets, and two more edi- 
tions of 1455 ;t but it has justly been ob- 

* It is tery difBcnlt to pronoonce on the means 
employed in the earliest nooks, which are ahnost 
all controverted. This Bible is thought by Poor- 
nier, himself a letter founder, to be printed from 
wooden types; br Meerman, from tjrpes cnt in 
metal; by Heinekke and Daunou, from cast types, 
which is most probable.— Lambinet, i., 417. Dan- 
noa does not believe that any book waa printed 
with types cut either in wood or metal ; and that, 
after block hooka, there were none but with cast 
letters like those now in use, iuTented by Guten- 
berg, perfected by Schsfler, and firat employed by 
them and Fkist in the Haxarin Bible.— Id, p. 423. 

t Branet, Supplement an Manuel da Lihimire. 
It was not known, till lately, that more than oae 
editioD out of these four was in existence. S«&- 
tander thinks thdr pablicatiou was aftw 14601— 
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Mired, that, even If poUislied before the 
Maxarin Bible, the printing of that great 
volume must have been commenced long 
before. An almanac for the year 1457 
baa ideo been detected ; and, aa fugitive 
aheeta of thia kind are seldom preserved, 
we may joatly conclude that the art of 
printing waa not dormant, so far as these 
nght productions are concerned. A Do* 
natus, with ScheflTer's name, but no date, 
may or may not be older than a Psalter 
published in 1457 by Fust and Schsffer 
(the partnership with Gutenberg having 
been dissolved in November, 1455, and 
having led to a dispute and litif[ation), 
with a colophon, or notice, subjomed in 
the last page, in these words : 

Psalmorum codex venustate capitalium 
decoratus, rubricationibusque sumcienter 
distinctus, ad inventione artificiosa impri- 
mendi ac caracterizandi, absque calami 
ulla exaratione sic efllgiatus, et ad euse- 
biam Dei industrie est summatus. Per 
Johannem Fust, civem Moguntinum, et 
Petrum Schsffer de Gemsheim, anno 
Domini millesimo cccclvii. In vigilia 
Assumptionis.* 

A colophon, substantiallv similar, is sub- 
joined to several of the Fustine editions. 
And this seems hard to reconcile with the 
story that Fust sold his impressions at 
Paria, as late as 1403, for manuscripts. 

94. Another Psalter was printed by Fust 
f^Ym of Ai^ Schsffer, with similar char- 
14SS. otfcy acters,in 1450 ; and in the same 
«vt7 boota. year, Durandi Rationale, a trea- 
tise on the liturgical offices of the church ; 
of which Van Praet says, that it is, per- 
haps, the earliest with cast types to which 
Fust and Schsffer have given their name 
and a date.t 'Hie two psalters he con- 
ceives to have been printed from wood. 
But this woi^ be disputed by other emi- 
nent judge?.! In 1460, a work of consid- 
erable size, tne Catholicon of Balbi, came 
out from an opposition press, established 
at Mentz by Gutenberg. Tlie Clemen- 
Diet BiUioynphiqae du ISme siaclo, L, 9Z. But 
tliif loonn UDprobaMe, from the tnnritorj chtnc- 
tar of the aabject He eifuet from e leoambltnce 
in tbe letteie to thoee and by Fiiet tad Schaffer m 
the Dttnodi Retionale of 1450. 

• I>ibdui*B Bihliothece Spenceriana. Biognph. 
Vfiw., Getrnberg, dec. In the Donatm above 
■MOtkmed. tbe method of printing ia alao mention- 
ed : Explicit Donatoa arte nora imprimeodi aea 
caiactenxendi per Petnim de Oemsoeim in nrbe 
Mogantina emgiatoa. Lambinet conaidera thia 
andT the Bible to be the firat apecimena of typogra- 
phy; for he donbu tbe Liters Indnlgentianun, 
thoogh probably with no caoae. 

f Lembmet,l,lM. 

t Lambhiet, Dibdin. The former thinka the in- 
aqoakty of lettera obaetred in the Faalter of 1457 
mBy.peoceed fkem their being eaat in a matrix of 
tiaater or day inateed of metal. 
^«L.I.— N 



tine Constitutions, part of the canon law, 
were also printed by him in the same 
year. 

85. These are the only monuments of 
early typography acknowledged to siua of 
come within the present decennium. p^mw- 
A Bible without a date, supposed by most 
to have been printed by Pfister at Bam- 
berg, though ascribed by others to Guten- 
berg himself, is reckoned by good judges 
certainly prior to 1462, and, perhaps, as 
early as 1460. Daunou and others refer 
it to 1461. The antiquities of typogra- 
phy, after all the pains bestowed upon 
them, are not unlikely to receive still far- 
ther elucidation in the course of time. 

96. On the 19th of January, 1468, as 
Crevier, with a minuteness be- Qnek om 
coming the subject, informs us, uoj^tat 
the University of Paris received *"■"?• 

a petition from Gregory, a native of Ti- 
femo, in the kingdom of Naples, to be ap- 
pointed teacher of Greek. His request 
was granted, and a salary of one hundred 
crowns assigned to him, on condition that 
he should teach gratuitously, and deliver 
two lectures every day, one on the Greek 
language, and the other on the art of rhet- 
oric* FSrom this auspicious circumstance 
Crevier deduces the restoration of ancient 
literature in the University of Paris, and, 
consequently, in the kingaom of France. 
For above two hundred years the scholas- 
tic logic and philosophy had crushed po- 
lite letten. no mention is made of rhet- 
oric — ^that is, of the art that instructs in 
Uie ornaments of style — ^in any statute or 
record of the university since the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. If the 
Greek language, as Crevier supposes, had 
not been wholly neglected, it was at least 
so little studied, that entire neglect would 
have been practically the same. 

97. This concession was perhaps unwil- 
lingly made, and, as frequently hap- LetTa un- 
pens in established institutions, it wuitngiy 
left the prejudices of the ruling •'■'*^ 
party ratner stronger than before. The 
teachers of Greek and rhetoric were spe- 
cially excluded from the privileges of re- 
gency by the faculty of arts. These 
branches of knowledge were looked upon 
as essential appendages to a good educa- 
tion, very much as the modern lanfluages 
are treated in our English schools and 
universities at this day. A bigoted ad- 
herence to old systems, and a luriLii^ re- 
luctance that the rising youth should be- 
come superior in knowledge to ourselves, 
were no peculiar evil spirits that haunted 
the University of Paris, though none ever 



• Cierier, Hbt. de rUaiv. de Pnria, iv., SIS. 
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stood more in need of a thorouf^h exor- 
cism. For many years alfler this time, 
the Greek and Latin languages were thus 
taught by permission, and with very indif- 
ferent success. 
98. Purbach, or Peurbach, native of a 

pDrtmeb: his SD^^ Austrian town of that 
mtthematkai name, has been called the first 
diMOTcrifli. restorer of mathematical sci- 
ence in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, and 
possessing only a biui translation of Ptole- 
my, lately made by George of Trebizond,* 
he yet was able to explain the rules of 
physical astronomy and the theory of 
the planetary motions far better than his 
predecessors. But his chief merit was in 
the construction of trigonometrical tables. 
The Greeks had introduced the sexagesi- 
mal division, not only of the circle, but of 
the radius, and calculated chords accord- 
ing to this scale. The Arabians, who, 
arout the ninth century, first substituted 
the sine, or half chord of the double arch, 
in their tables, preserved the same gradua- 
tion. Purlmch made one step towards a 
decimal scale, which the new notation by 
Arabic numerals rendered highly conve- 
nient, by dividing the radius, or sinus totus, 
as it was then often called, into 600,000 
parts, and gave rules for computing the 
sines of arcs ; which he himself also cal- 
culated, for every minute of the quadrant, 
as Delambre and Kastner think, or for ev- 
ery ten minutes, according to Gassendi 
and Hutton, in parts of this radius. The 
tables of Albaten, the Arabian geometer, 
the inventor, as far as appears, of sines, had 
extended only to quarters of a degree.f 

29. Purbach died young, in 1461, when, 
aberiiMtb- by the advice of Cardinal Bes- 
tnatieiMOM. sarion, he was on the point of 
setting out for Italy, in order to learn 
Greek. His mantle descended on Regio- 
montanus, a disciple, who went bejrond 
his master, though he has sometimes 
borne away his due credit. A mathe- 
matician rather earlier than Purbach was 
Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the dignity of 
cardinal in 1448. He was by birth a Ger- 
man, and obtained a considerable reputa- 

* MoDtacla, Biogr. Unir. It is, however, cer- 
tsiD, and is admitted by Delambre, the author of 
this article in the Biog. UniT., that Parbach made 
cooeiderable progreas in abridging and explaining 
the text of thia tranalation, which, if ignorant of the 
original, he noat hate done by hia mathematical 
knowledge-'Kasiner, ii, 521. 

t Montocla, Hist, des Math^matiqnea, L, 539. 
Hntton*a Mathematical Dictionaiy, and hta fntro> 
doction to Logarithma. Oaasendi, Vita PnrbacbiL 
Biogr. UniT., Peorbttch (b^ Delambre). Kaatner, 
Geschichte der Matbematik., i., 529-^3, 572; iL, 
819. Gassendi twice givea 6,000,000 for the parU of 
Pnibach'a isdina. None of thaae wiitsn 
nuibla ID acconev to Kiatosr* 



tion for several kinds of knowledge.* Bat 
he was chiefly distinguished for tlie tenet 
of the earth's motion, which, however, ac- 
cording to Montucla, he proposed onl^ as 
an ingenious hypothesis. FioraTanu, of 
Bologna, is saia, on contemporary au- 
thority, to have removed, in 1465, a tower, 
with Its foundation, to a distance of sev- 
eral feet, and to have restored to the per- 
pendicular one at Cento seventy-five feet 
high, which had swerved five feet.t 



Sect. III. 14G0-1470. 

Progreaa of Art of Printing.— Learning in Italy tad 

reat of Europe. 

30. The progress of that most impor- 
tant invention, which illustrated rngnmot 
the preceding ten years, is the prinuag la 
chiei subject of our consideration ®«**^r' 
in the present. Many books, it is to be 
observed, even of the superior class, were 
printed, especially in the first thirty years 
after the invention of the art, without date 
of time or place ; and this was, of course, 
more fre<]uently the case with smaller or 
fugitive pieces. A catalogue, therefore, of 
books that can be certainly referred to any 
particubsir period must always be very de- 
fective. A collection of fables in German 
was printed at Bamberg in 1461, and an- 
other book in 1463, by Pfister, at the same 
place.^ The Bible which bears his name 
has been already mentioned. In 1462 Fust 
published a Bible, commonly called the 
Mentz Bible, and which passed for the ear- 
liest tiU that in the Mazahn library came to 
light. But in the same year, the city hav- 
ing been taken by Adolphus, count of Nas- 
sau, the press of Fust was broken up, and 
his workmen, whom he had bound by an 
oath to secrecy, dispersed themselves into 
different quarters. Released thus, as they 
seem to have thought, from their obliga- 
tion, they exercised their skill in other 
places. It is certain that the art of print- 
mg, soon after this, spread into the towns 
near the Rhine ; not only Bamberg, as be- 
fore mentioned, but Cologne, Strasbnrg, 
Augsburff, and one or two more places, 
sent forth books before the conclusion of 
these ten years. Nor was Mentz altogeth- 



* A work opon atatica, or, rather, upon the weight 
of bodiea in the water, by Cuaanua, aeema cbiedj re- 
markable, as it shows both a disposition to aaceitain 
phyaical tmtbs by experiment, and an eztraoRJinary 
miaapprehension ot the reaulta. — See Kaatner, ii., 
128. It ia pubUabed in an edition of ViUunoa, 
Stiaabnrg, 1550. 

t Tiraboachi. Montocla. Biogr. UoIy. 

t"  
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er idle, after the oonfiinoii oocasioned 
by political eventa had abated. Yet the 
whole number of books printed with dates 
of time and place, in the German empire, 
from 1461 to 1470, according to Panzer, 
was only twenty- four ; of which five were 
Latin and two German Bibles. The only 
known classical works are two editions of 
Cicero de Offlciis, at Mentz, in 1465 and 
1466, and another about the latter year at 
Cologne by Ulric Zell ; perhaps, also, the 
treatise de Finibus, and that de Senectute, 
at the same place. There is also reason 
to suspect that a Virgil, a Valerias Mazi- 
miis, and a Terence, printed by Mentelin 
at Strasburg, without a date, are as old as 
1470; and the same has been thought of 
one or two editions of Ovid de Arte Aman- 
di, by Zell of Cologne. One book, Joan- 
nis de Turrecremata Explanatio in Psalte- 
liaro, was printed by Gainer, at Cracow, 
in 1465. This is remarkable, as we have 
no eTidence of the Polish press from that 
time till 1 500. Several copies of this book 
are said to exist in Poland, yet doubts of 
its authenticity have been entertained. 
Zainer settled soon afterward at Augs- 
b«rg.« 

31. It was in 1469 that Ulric Gering, 
iMi«4aead with two more, who had been 
iMo FiMM* employed as pressmen by Fust 
at Mentz, were induced oy Fichet and La^ 
pierre, rectors of the Sorbonne, to come 
to Paris, where several books were print- 
ed in 1470 and 1471. The epistles oi Gas- 
parin of Barziza appear, by some verses 
subjoined, to have been the earliest among 
these.f Panzer has increased to eighteen 
the list of books printed before the close 

of 1479.t 

39. But there seem to be unquestiona- 
Gfeziaa% ble proofs that a still earlier ape- 
tmwmkm, cimen of typography is due to an 
English printer, the famous Cazton. His 
Recoeil des Histoires de Troye appears to 
have been printed during the life of Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and, consequently, be- 
fore June 15, 1467. The place of publica- 
tion, certainly within the duke's domin- 
ions, has not been conjectured. It is, 
therefore, by several years the earliest 
printed book in the French language. A 
Latin speech by Russell, ambassador of 
Edward IV., to Charles of Burgundy, in 
1460, is the next publication of Caxton. 

^Pamer, Annalet Typognphici. Biographie 
Univenelle. Zainer. 
^ Tba laat foar of theae linea are the following : 

Primoa ecce libroa qaoa hac indoatria finxit, 
Francoram in tenia, adibaa atque taia. 
Uichael, Udalricna, Martinuaaae magiatii 
Hoe impneaeraDt, et facient aJioa. 

t See OraswtU'e Eaily ParaiaB Piais. 



I This was also printed in the Low Conn* 
tries.* 

33. A more splendid scene was reveal* 
ed in Italy. Sweynheim and Pan- prionn* 
nartz, two workmen of Fust, set exoitiMd 
up a press, doubtless with encour- ^ ^^^' 
agement and patronage, at Uie monastery 
of Subiaco in the Apennines, a place cho- 
sen either on account of the numerous 
manuscripts it contained, or because the 
monks were of the German nation ; and 
hence an edition of Lactantius, issued in 
October, 1465, which one, no longer ex- 
tant, of Donatus's little grammar is said 
to have preceded. An edition of Cicero 
de Officiis, without a date, is referred by 
some to the year 1466. In 1467, after 
printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and 
Cicero de Oratore, the two Germans left 
Subiaco for Rome, where they sent forth 
not less than twenty-three editions of an- 
cient Latin authors before the close of 
1470. Another German, John of Spire,' 
established a press at Venice in 1469, be- 
ginning with Cicero's Epistles. In that 
and the next year almost as many classi- 
cal works were printed at Venice as at 
Rome, either by John and his brother 
Vindelin, or by a Frenchman, Nicolas 
Jenson. Instances are said to exist of 
books printed by unknown persons at Mi- 
lan in 1469 ; and in 1470, Zarot, a Ger- 
man, opened there a fertile source of ty- 
pography, though but two Latin authors 
were published that year. An edition of 
Cicero's Epistles appeared also in the lit- 
tle town of^ Foliffno. The whole number 
of books that had issued from the press in 
Italy at the close of that year amounts, 
according to Panzer, to eighty-two, exclu- 
sive of those which have no date, some of 
which may be referrible to this period. 

34. Cosmo de' Medici died in 1464. But 
the happy impulse he had given hanam 
to the restoration of letters was ^ M«iid. 
not suspended ; and in the last year of the 
present decad, his wealth and his influence 
over the republic of Florence had devolv- 
ed on a still more conspicuous character, 
his grandson Lorenzo, himself worthy, by 
his fiterary merits, to have done honour to 
any patron, had not a more prosperous 
fortune called him to become one. 

35. The epoch of Lorenzo's accession 
to power is distinguished by a ,^,^„ 
circumstance hardly less honour- «iry or Se 
able than the restoration of class- flft«enib 
ical learning — ^the revival of na- •"*"'• 
tive genius m poetiy after the slumber of 

• Dibdin'a Typographical Antiqaitiee. Thia ia 
not noticed in the Biognphie UniteraeOe, nor ia 
Binnet; an omiaaioQ haidly eicoaabU. 
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near a hmidred yeam. AAer the death of 
Petrarch, many wrote Teraes, but none 
excelled in the art ; though Muratori has 

J>raised the poetry down to I400,e8pecial- 
y that of Guisto di Conti, whom he does 
not hesitate to place among the first poets 
of Italy.* But that of the fifteenth centu- 
ry is abandoned by all critics as rude, fee- 
ble, and ill expressed. T*he historians of 
literature scarcely deign to mention a few 
names, or the editors of selections to ex- 
tract a few sonnets. The romances of 
chivalry in rhyme, Buoro d'Antona, la 
Spagna, FAncroja, are only deserving to 
be remembered as they led in some meas- 
ure to the great poems of Boiaido and 
Ariosto. In themselves they are mean 
and prosaic. It is vain to seek a general 
cause for this sterility in the cultivation 
of Latin and Greek hterature, which we 
know did not obstruct the brilliancy of 
Italian poetry in the next age. There is 
only one cause for the want of great men 
in any period: nature does not think fit 
to produce them. They are no creatures 
of education and circumstance. 

36. The Italian prose literature of this 
ittiianpraM interval from the age of Petrarch 
or uw MiM would be comprised in a few 
^^ volumes. Some historical me- 

moirs may be found in Muratori, but far 
the chief part of his collection is in Latin. 
Leonard Aretin wrote lives of Dante and 
Petrarch in Italian, which, accoiding to 
Coiniani, are neither valuaJ^le for their in- 
formation nor for their style. The Vita 
Civile of Palmieri seems to have been 
written some time after the middle of the 
fifteenth century; but of this Comiani 
says, that, having wished to give a speci- 
men, on account of the rarity of Italian in 
that age, he had abandoned his intention, 
finding that it was hardly possible to read 
two sentences in the Vita Civile without 
meeting some bart>arism or incorrectness. 
The novelists Sacchetti, and Ser Giovan- 
ni, author of the Pecorone, who belong to 
the end of the fourteenUi century, are read 
by some ; their style is familiar and idio- 
matic ; but Crescimbeni praises that of the 
former. Comiani bestows some praise 
on Passavanti and Pandolfini ; the first a 
religious writer, not much later than Boc- 
caccio ; the latter a noble Florentine, au- 
thor of a moral dialogue in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Filelfo, among 
his voluminous productions, has an Italian 
commentary on Petrarch, of which Cor- 
niani speaks very slightin^y. The com- 
mentary of Landino on Dante is much 
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better esteemed ; but it WIS not piMiahed 
till 1481. 

37. It was on occasion of a toonuunent, 
wherein Lorenzo himself and his oinm j 
brother Julian had ^n'^ared in the rMuiM. 
lists, that poems were composed by Logiei 
Pulci, ana by Politian, then a youth, or, 
rather, a boy, the latter of which display* 
ed more harmony, spirit, and imagination 
than any that had been written since the 
death of Petrarch.* It might thus be 
seen that there was no real incompatibili* 
ty between the pureuits of ancient litera- 
ture and the popular languase of Cancy 
and sentiment; and that, if one gave 
chastity and elepance of style, a moi« 
lively and naturu expreaaion of the mind 
could best be attained by ihe other. 

38. This period was not equally ibrtn- 
nate for the learned in other p^ n^p^ 
parts of Italy. Ferdinand of ywwwt ito 
Nicies, who came to the throne **"***■ 

in 1458, proved no adequate representa- 
tive of his father Alfonso. But at Rome 
they encountered a serious calamity. A 
few zealous scholara, such as Pomponius 
Lstus, Platina, Callimachus Experi^is, 
formed an academy in order to converse 
together on subjects of learning, and com- 
municate to each other the results of their 
private studies. Dictionaries, indexes, 
and all woriis of compilation being very 
deficient, this was the best substitute for 
the labour of perusing the whole body 
of Latin antiquity. They took Roman 
names ; an innocent folly, long after prie- 
tised in Europe. The pope, however, 
Paul II., thought fit, in 1468, to an«st all 
this society on charges of conspiracy 
agfainst his life, for which there was cer- 
tainly no foundation, and of setting up 
pagan superstitions against Christianity, 
of which, in this instance, there seems to 
have been no proof. They were pot to 
the torture, ana kept in prison a twelve- 
month ; when the tyrant, who is said to 
have vowed this in his firet rage, set them 
all at liberty ; but it was long before the 
Roman academy recovered any degree of 
vigonr.f 

* Extracts from this poem will be roand in Roe. 
coe's Lorenso. sod in Sismnodi, LitUrelore on 
Midi, ii . 43, who praises it hicfaly, ss the ItsKaa 
ctitics hsTe done, snd ss, bv tM pessegee pooled, 
it seems well to deeerre. Roeeoe soppoees Poll- 
tien to be ooly foarteen jesra old wbeo he wrote 
the Oiostra di Oialisoo. Bot the lines he ^oMee 
sllude to Lorenxo ss chief of the rapohKc. which 
oonld not be ssid before the desth of Pietro m De- 
cember. 1469. If he wrote ibem st sixteen, it is 
extraordinsry enoogh ; bat these two yeen nnke 
sn immense difference. Gingotoft is of opinioQ 
thst ther do not sUiide to the tonraameot oil4SB» 
bat to one in 1473. 

tTinbesshi,vL,«3L OingniDA. ftmek*. Oar* 
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39. We do not discover, as yet, nraeh 
substantiftl encouragement to lit- 

■■^ erature in any country on this 
the Alps, with the exception of one 
where it was least to be anticipated. Ma- 
thias Conrinus, king of Hungary, from his 
accession in 1466 to his death in 1400, 
endeavoured to collect round himself the 
learned of Italy, and to strike light into 
the midst of the depths of darkness that 
encompassed his countiy. He determined, 
therefore, to erect a umversity, which, by 
the original plan, was to have been in a 
distinct city ; but the Turkish wars com- 
pelled him to fix it at Buda. He availed 
nimaelf of the dispersion of libraries af- 
ter the capture of Constantinople to pur- 
chase Greek manuscripts, and employed 
four transcribers at Florence, besides thir* 
ty at Buda, to enrich his collection. Thus, 
om uiuMw ^^ ^* death, it is said that the 
uHUMvy. ^y^ libraiy at Buda contained 

50,000 volumes; a number that appears 
wholly incredible.* Three hundred an- 
cient statues are reported to have been 
placed in the same repository. But when 
the city fell into the hands of the Tuits 
in 1597, these noble treasures were dis- 
persed, and, in great measure, destroyed. 
Though the number of books, as is just 
observed, must have been exaggerated, it 
is possible that neither the bummg of the 
Atexandrean library by Omar, if it ever 
occtttred, nor any other single calamity 
recorded in history, except the two cap- 
tures of Constantmople itself, has been 
more finally iniurious to literature ; and, 
with due regard to the good intentions of 
Matfaias Corvinus, it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the inestimable relics once 
rescued from the barbarian Ottomans 
should have been accumulated in a situa- 
tion of so little security against their de- 
vastating arms.f 

40. England, under Edward IV., pre- 
siifki aifM aonts an appearance in the an- 
WttMjm nals of publication about as bar- 
M '■stall II ren 3g under Edward the Con- 
fessor ; there is, I think, neither in Latin 
nor in English, a single book that we can 

nisiii, it, aso. Thii writer, bifinior to none in his 
■cqttaintmM with the Uteratora of the fifteenth 
oeoCorf , bat, tboog b not an eccleeiastic, alwiyt fa* 
voorabla to Uie court of Rome, teems to stnve to 
lay the blame on tbe imprudence of Platina. 

• The library collected bv Nicolas V. contamed 
only 5000 msnascripts. The Yolomes printed in 
Eorope liefore the death of Corrinus wonld prob- 
ably be reckoned highly at 15,000. Heerso sospectt 
the nnmbrr 50.000 to be hyperbolical ; and, in fact, 
Iheie can he no dooht of H. 

t Dracker, Roecoo, Gibbon. Heeren, p. 173, 
who refers to several modem books espreesiy rslft* 
tinf to the late of this library. Put of it, however, 
fond iu way to that of Vinns. 



refer to this decennial period.* Yet we 
find a few symptoms, not to be overlook- 
ed, of incipient regard for literature. Le- 
land enumerates some Englishmen who 
travelled to Italy, perhaps before 1460, in 
order to become disciples of the younger 
Guarini at Ferrara : Robert Fleming, Will- 
iam Gray, bishop of Ely, John Free, John 
Uunthorpe, and a very accomplished no- 
bleman, John Tiptofl, earl of Worcester. 
It is but fairness to give credit to these 
men for their love of learning, and to ob^ 
serve that they preceded anv whom we 
could mention on sure grounds either in 
France or Germany. We trace, however, 
no distinct fruits from their acquisitions. 
But, though very few had the means of 
attaining that on which we set a high 
value in literature, the mere rudiments of 
grammatical learning were communicated 
to many. Nor were munificent patrons, 
testaton, in the words of Burke, to a pos- 
terity wliich they embraced as their own, 
wanting in this latter period of the middle 
ages. William of Wykeham, chancellor 
of England under Richard II. and Bishop 
of Winchester, founded a school in that 
city, and a college at Oxfbrd in connexion 
with it, in 1373.f Henry VI., in imitation 
of him, became tne founder of Eton School* 
and of King's CoUeffe, Cambridge, about 
1449.^ In each of these schools seventy 
boys, and in each college seventy fellows 
and scholara, are maintained by these 
princely endowments. It is unnecessary 
to observe that they are still the amplest, 
as they are much the earliest, foundations 
for the support of grammatical learning in 
England. What could be taught in these 
or any other schools at this time, the 
reader has been enabled to judge ; it must 
have been the Latin language, through in- 
different books of grammar, and wiUi Uie 
perusal of very few heathen writera of 
anti<)uity. In the curious and unique col- 
lection of the Fasten lettere, we find one 
from a boy at Eton in 1468, wherein he 
gives two Latin verses, not very good, of 

* The Univerrity of Oxford, accordinff to Wood, 
as well as the chareh generally, stood very low 
about this time : the STammar.schools were laid 
aside ; degrees were coinferred on undeserrinc per* 
sons for monej.— A.D. 1445, 1446. He hso pre- 
rioosly mentioiied those schools as kept up in the 
oniTersity under the superintendence of masters 
of arU.— A.D. 1442. The statutes of Msgdalen 
College, founded hi the reign of Edward, provide 
for a certain degree of learning.— Chandler's Life 
of Wsynflete, p. 200. 

t Lowth's Life of Wykeham. He permits m his 
sTatutes a certam number of sons of gentlemen 
f gentilhim) to be educated in his school— Chand- 
ler's Life of Waynflete, p. 5. 

t Waynflete became the fiiat head nn^er of 
Eton in I44a.-<;handler, p. a& 
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his own composition.* I am sensible 
that the mention of such a circumstance 
may i^ipear trifling, especially to foreign- 
ers : but it is not a trifle to illustrate by 
fact the gradual progress of knowledge 
amoDg the laity; first in the mere ele- 
ments of reading and writing, as we did in 
a former chapter ; and now, in the fifteenth 
century, in such grammatical instruction 
as could be imparted. This boy of the 
Paston family was well bora, and came 
from a distance ; nor was he in training for 
the church, since he seems by this letter 
to have had marriage in contemplation. 

41. But the Paston letters are, in other 
pmob respects, an important testimony to 
lautn. the progressive condition of society ; 
and come in as a precious link in the chain 
of the moral history of England, which 
they alone, in this period, supply. They 
stand, indeed, singly, as far as I know, in 
Europe ; for, though it is highly probable 
that m the archives of Italiui families, if 
not in France or Germany, a series of 
merely private letters equally ancient may 
be concealed, I do not recollect that any 
have been published. They are all writ- 
ten in the reigns of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV., except a few, that extend as 
far as Henry VlL, by different members 
of a wealthy and respectable, but not no- 
ble family; and are, therefore, pictures 
of the hfe of the English gentry in that 
age.f We are merely concerned with 
their evidence as to the state of literature. 
And this, upon the whole, is more favoura- 
ble than, from the want of authorship in 
those rei^s, we should be led to antici- 
pate. It is plain that several members of 
the family, male auod female, wrote not 
only grammatically, but with a fluency 
and facility, an epistolary expertness, 
which implies the habitual use of the pen. 
Their expression is much less formal and 
quaint than tiiat of modern novelists, 
when they endeavour to feign the familiar 
style of ages much later than the fifteenth 
century. Some of them mix Latin with 



their English, very bad, and probaUjr for 
the sake of concealment; and Ovid is 
once mentioned as a book to be sent from 
one to another.* It appears highly proba- 
ble that such a series of letters, with so 
much vivacity and pertinence, would not 
have been written by any family of Eng- 
lish gentry in the reign of Richard 11., 
and much less before. It is hard to judge 
from a single case ; but the letter of Lady 
Pelham, quoted in the first chapter, is un- 
grammatical and unintelligible. The seed« 
Uierefore, was now rapidly germinating 
beneath the ground; and thus we may 
perceive that the publication of books is 
not the sole test of the intellectual advance 
of a people. I may add, that although the 
middle of the fifteenth century was the 
period in which the fewest books were 
written, a greater number, in the opinion 
of experienced judffes, were transcribed 
in that than in any former age. 

43. It may be observed here, with ref- 
erence to the state of learning i^g^ ^^ 
generally in Engkind down to ttoo orpab> 
the age immediately preceding '*««'"»<«' 
the Reformation, that Leland, in the fourth 
volume of his Collectanea, has given sev- 
eral lists of books in colleges and monas- 
teries, which do not by any means war- 
rant the supposition of a tolerable ac- 
Guaintance with ancient literature. We 
nnd, however, some of the recent trans- 
lations made in Italy from Greek authors. 
The clergy, in fact, were now retrogra- 
ding, while the laity were advancing ; and, 
when this was the case, the ascendancy 
of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a 
new book written within these ten m_|^ 
jevLXs. In the days of our fathers, ^^^' 
It would have been necessary at least to 
mention as a forgery the celebrated poems 
attributed to Thomas Rowley. But, prob- 
ably, no one person living believes in their 
authenticity ; nor should I have alluded to 
so palpable a fabrication at all, but for the 
curious circumstance that a very similar 
trial of literary credulity has not long 
since been essayed in France. cioiiid«4t 
A sentleman of the name of Sur- BwrrUto. 
vine published a collection of poems al- 
leged to have been written by Clotilde de 



« YoL !.« p. 301. Of William PMCoii,aodior of 
these liDet, It it said, eoiiie yean before, that be bad 
** gone to aebool to a Lombaid called Karol Gilee, 
to learn and to be read in poetrv. or elae in Fkencb. 

He aaid that be would be aa gU and aa foin of a •'^!5^„«' "»^'' "«^" wnwtsu vy v/iuuioe oe 
mod book of French or of poetry as my master SurviUe, a poetess of the fifteenth cento- 
Falstair woold be to porchaae a ttir manor.**— P. ry. The muse of the Arddche waiiiled 
173(1450). 

t This odlleetion is in five marto volnmea, and 
has become scarce. The lengto has been doubled 
by an injudicious proceeding of the editor, in print- 
ing the original ortbosrapny and abbreriatioos of 
the letters on each leftpoaod page, and a mora le^. 
Me modem form on the right Aa orthography is 
of tittle importance, and abbreriationa of none at 
all, it woald have been •nfficknt lo have given a 
eagle 



• " As to Ovid de arte amandi, I aball aend him 
yon next week, for I have him not now ready."-^ 
IV. 175. This was between 14^ and 1409, accord- 
ing to the editor. We do not know positively of 
any edition of Ovid de arte amandi ao early ; bat 
Zell of Cologne ia supposed to have printed cos 
before 1 470, as has been mentioned abo^. Whelh> 
er the book to be eent were in print or mannacripl^ 
moat be left to the aagndty of oiiica. 
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ber notes duriiig a longer life than the 
monk of Brietow; and,liaTing sung the 
relief of Orleans by the Maid of Arc in 
1499, lived to pour her swan-like chant on 
the battle of Fomo?a in 1496. Love, how- 
ever, as much as war, is her theme ; and 
it was a remarkable felicity that she ren- 
dered an ode of her prototype Sappho into 
French yeme many years before any one 
else could ha?e seen it. But having, like 
Rowley, anticipated too much the style 
and sentiments of a later period, she lias, 
hke him, fidlen into the numerous ranks 
9t the dead who never were alive.* 



SscT. lY. 1471-1480. 

Hm mom Sabjecti coDtinDed.— Loreiiio de* M ed- 
ki— Phyacii Controfeny.— Mtthematkal 8ci- 

44. Tn books printed in Italy during 
these ten years amount, accord- 



ka Driot- ing to Panzer, to 1897 ; of which 
•i la baiy. 234 are editions of ancient class- 
ical authors. Books without date are, of 
course, not included ; and the list must not 
be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was established at Florence 
by Lorenzo, in which Cennini, a goldsmith, 
was employed; the first printer, except 
Caxton and Jenson, who was not a Ger- 
man. Vizgil was published in 1471. Sev- 
eral other Italian cities began to print in 
tbis period. The first edition of Dante is- 
sued from Foligno in 1473 ; it has been 
improbably, as well as erroneously, refer- 
rea to Mentz. Petrarch had been publish- 
ed in 1470, and Boccace in 1471. They 
were reprinted several times before the 
close of this decad. 

46. No one had attempted to cast Greek 

* Augnii. Recoeil dei Poitet, toL iL Biogr. 
UiUT.. Sarnlle. Villemain, Coara de LittAntura, 
vol. iL Siamondi, Hist des Fnn^it, xiii., 503. 
TIm Idmry is br no metiis M grOM M that of Chat- 
tartoo ; bat, as H. Siamondi says, ** We bave only 
to compare Clotilde wiUi the Duke of Orleana or 
Tillon.** The following lines, quoted by him, will 
gif e the reader a fiur specimen : 

Soivoos Tamoor, tel en soit le dsnger ; 
Cj nous attend snr lits cbarmans ae monsse. 
A dee rigneors ; qui voodroit s'en vengerf 
Qoi (meme alors que tout d^sir B*4monsse) 
Ad priz Altai de ne plna y soogerT 
Regno sor rooir, cher tyran, dont lea aimes 
Ne me sanroient potter coups trop puiasana ! 
Poor m*eDai:|ner n'en crois one s mes larmes ; 
8ont de plaisir, tant plus auront de channea 
Tea daitla aigos, que seront plus cuisans. 

It baa been justly remarked, that the extracts 
from Clocilde in the Recueil des anciens Po&tes 
occupy too mnch apace, while the genuine writers 
of the iUkaeath century appear in very scanty spe- 



types in suflldent number for an vtm oiwk 
entire book, though a few occur Ponied, 
in the early pubUcations by Sweynheim 
and Pannartz ;* while in those printed af- 
terward at Venice, Greek words were in- 
serted by the pen ; till, in 1476, Zarot of 
Milan had the honour of giving the Greek 
grammar of Constantine Lascaris to the 
world.t This was followed, in 1480, by 
Craston^s Lexicon, a very imperfect vocab- 
ulary ; but which for many years contin- 
ued to be the only assistance of the kind 
to which a student could have recourse. 
The author was an Italian. 

47. Ancient learning is to be divided 
into two great departments ; the stady or 
knowledge of what is contained •oUqoitiM' 
in the works of Greek and Roman authors, 
and that of the materUh if I ma}r use the 
word, which has been preserved in a bod- 
ily shape, and is sometimes known by the 
name of anti<^uities. Such are buildings, 
monuments, mscriptions, coins, medids, 
vases, instruments which, by gradual ac- 
cumulation, have thrown a powerful light 
upon ancient history and literature. The 
abundant riches of Italy in these remains 
could not be overlooked as soon as the 
spirit of admiration for all that was Ro- 
man began to be kindled. Petrarch him- 
self formed a little collection of coins: 
and his contemporary Pastrengo was the 
firsi who copied inscriptions ; but in the 
eariy part of the fifteenth century, her 
scholars and her patrons of letters began 
to collect the scattered relics, which al- 
most ever^ resion presented to them.t 
Niccolo Niccoli, according to the funeral 
oration of Poggio, possessed a series of 
medals, and even wrote a treatise in Ital- 
ian, correcting the common orthography 
of Latin words, on the authority of in- 
scriptions and coins. The love of collec- 
tions increased from tbis time ; the Med- 
ici and other rich patrons of letters spared 
no expense in accumulating these treas- 
ures of the antiquary. Ciriacus of Anco- 

* Oreek types first appear in a treatise of Jerome, 
printed at Rome in 1408. Heeren, from Panxer. 

t Lsscaris Orammatica Orsca, Mediolani ex re- 
cognittone Demetrii Cretensis per Dionysiom Fa- 
ravisinum, 4to. The characters in this rare vol- 
ume are elegant and of a moderate sixe. The ear- 
Ueet specimens of Greek printing consist of detach- 
ed passages and citationa, found m a very few of the 
first printed copies of Latin authors, such as the 
Lactantiua of 1465, the Aolus Gellius and Apuleiua 
of Sweynheim and Pannartx, 14S9, and some works 
of Besnrion about the same time. In all these it 
is remarkable that the Greek typography is legibly 
and creditably executed, whereas the Greek intro- 
duced into the Officia et Paradoxa of Cicero, Milan, 
1474, by Zarot, ia ao deformed as to be scarcely 
legible. I am indebted for the whole of this note to 
GreaweH'a Early Parisian Greek Preaa, l, 1. 

t Tiraboachi, toIb. ▼. and ri. Andrea, ix., 190. 
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na, about 1440, travelled into the East in 
order to copy inscriptions ; bat he was 
naturally exposed to deceive himself and 
to be deceived; nor has he escaped the 
suspicion of impostare, or, at least, of ex- 
cessive credulity.* 

48. The first who made his researches 
Worts M of this kind collectively known 
OMmi^ttL to the world, was BiondoFlavio, 
or Flavio Biondo-^or the names may be 
found in a different order, but more cor- 
rectly in the firstf— secretary to Eugenius 
IV. and to his successors. His lonff res- 
idence at Rome inspired him with the 
desire, and gave him the opportunity of 
describing her imperial ruins. In a woik 
dedicatea to Eug[enius IV., who died in 
1447, but not printed till 1471, entitled 
RomflB Instaurate libri tres, he describes, 
examines, and explains, by the testimonies 
of ancient authors, the numerous monu- 
ments of Rome. In another, Rome Tri- 
umphantis libri decem, printed about 147S, 
he treats of the government, laws, religion, 
ceremonies, miutary discipline, and other 
antiquities of the republic. A third work 
compiled at the request of Alfonso, king 
of Nipples, and printed in 1474, called Ital- 
ia lUustrata, contains a description of all 
Italy, divided into its ancient fourteen 
regions. Though Biondo Flavio was al- 
most the first to hew his way into the 
rock which should cause his memory to 
be respected, it has naturally happened 
that his wori^, being imperfect and faulty 
in comparison with those of the great an- 
tiquaries of the sixteenth century, have 
not found a place in the collection of 
Graevius, and are hardly remembered by 

name.t 

49. In Germany and the Low Countries, 
p^iiii^ the art of printing began to be ex- 
ttaMta ercised at I)eventer, Utrecht, Lou- 
Oinnny. ^ain, Basle, Ulm, and other pla> 

* Tinbotchi. Andres, ul, 199. Ciriaco has 
not wanted advocates; some of the inseiiptions be 
was sccosed of baring forged have tomed out to 
be aatheotic ; and it is presomed in his fitToor, that 
others which do not appear my have perished 
since his time.— Biogr. Univ., Cynatjae. One that 
Testa on his aothoritj is that which is supposed to 
lecoid the penecotton of the Christisns m Spain 
under Nero. See Laidner's Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies, toI. i., who, though bj no means a 
crednloQS critic, inclines to its genoineness. 
Zeno, DissertaxKNtt Voasiane, i . 229. 

t A superior treatise of the ssme age on the an- 
tiqoities of the Roman city is by Bernard Rnceltai 
(de orbe RomA, in Rer. Ital. Script Rorent, toL 
li). Bat it was not pobliihed before the eighteenth 
oentnry. Rncellai wrote aome historical works in 
a very good Latin style, snd waa distinguished alao 
in the political revolutions of Florence. After the 
death of Lorenzo, he became the protector of the 
Florentine aMdemy, for the members of which he 
bmiU a palace with gardens.— Cocniani, iil, 143. 
Biogr. Vm^ RneeUaL 



ees, and in Hnngary at Bnda. We find, 
however, very few ancient writers ; the 
whole list of what can pass for classics 
being about thirteen. One or two editions 
of parts of Aristotle in Lb^ from trans- 
lations lately made in Italy, may be added. 
Yet it was not the length of manuscripts 
that discouraged the German printers ; tor, 
besides their editions of the Scriptures, 
Mentelin of Strasbnrg pobhshed, in 1473, 
the grcHit Encydopndia of Vincent of 
Beanvais, in ten volumes folio, ^enerallv 
bound in four ; and, in 1474, a similar won 
of Berchorius or Berchceur, in three other 
folios. The contrast between these la- 
bours and those of his Italian contempo- 
raries is very stiikinff. 

60. Floms and Sulust were printed at 
Palis eariy in this decad, and |,fy„^ 
twelve more classical authors at 
the same place before its termination. An 
edition oi Cicero ad Herennium appeared 
at Angers in 1476, and one of Horace at 
Caen in 1480. The press of Lyons also 
sent forth several wons, but none of them 
classical. It has been said by French 
writers that the first book print^ in their 
language is Le Jardin de Devotion, by 
Colard Mansion, of Brages, in 1473. This 
date has been questioned in England ; but 
it is of the less importance, as we have 
already seen that Caxton^s Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye has the clear priority. 
Le Roman de Baudouin, comte de Flan* 
dres, Lyon, 1474, seems to be the earliest 
French book printed in France. In 1476» 
Lea Grands Chroniques de St Denis, an 
important and bulky volimie, appeared at 
Paris. 

51. We come now to our own Caxton, 
who finished a translation into in tfngtsrt. 
EngUsh of his Recued des His- ^ Cnum. 
toires de Troye, by order of Margaret, 
duchess of Burgundy, at Cologne, in Sep- 
tember, 1471. It was probwly printed 
there the next year.* But soon after- 
ward he came to England with the instru- 
ments of his art ; ami in 1474, his Game 
of Chess, a slight and short performance, 
is supposed to have been the first apeci- 
men of English tjrpography.f In almost 



• This book« at the Doke of Bosboigh's fiUDous 
ssle, brooght lOSOL 

t The Ezpositio Sancti HieroDTiiii, of wbtdi a 
copj, in the public library at Cambridge, bears the 
date of Oxford, 1488, oo the title-pege, is now gen- 
eriUy given up. It has been sDoceMfoUy eontand- 
ed by fliddletOD,siid lately by Mr. Singer, that thia 
date ahould be 1478: the numeral letter x having 
been casaally omitted. Several similar ioatancea 
occur, in which a pretended early book baa not 
stood the keen ere of criticism : ss the Decor Pa* 
ellarom, ascribed to Nicolas Jenson, of Venice, in 
1461, for which we ahookinnd 1471; a 
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erefy year from this time to hie death in 
1483, Caxton continoed to publish those 
Tolamee which are the delight of oar col- 
lectors. The earliest of his editions bear- 
ii« a date in England is the ** Dictes and 
Sayings,** a translation by Lord Rivers 
liom a Latin compilation, and pablished 
in 14T7. In a literaiy histoiy it should 
be observed, that the Caxton publications 
are more adapted to the ^nend than the 
learned reader, and indicate, upon the 
whole, but a low state of knowledge in 
England. A Latin translation, howcTer, 
of Aristotle*s ethics was printed at Oxford 
in 1479. 
58. The first book printed in SjMun was 

, on the very subject we might ex- 

^"^ pect to precede all others, the Con- 
ception of the viigin. It should be a very 
curious Tolume, Ming a poetical contest 
on that sublime theme by thirty-six poets, 
four of whom had written in Spanisn, one 
in Italian, and the rest in Profcn^al or 
Valencian. It appeared at Valencia in 
1474. A little boox on grammar followed 
in 1475, and Sallust was printed the same 
year. In that year printing was also in- 
t ro dnced at Barcelona and Saracossa, in 
1476 at Seville, and in 1480 at Salamanca 
and Bufgos. 

58. A translation of the Bible, bjr Maler- 
T)^^, bi, a Venetian, was published in 
iiMM«r 1471, and two other editions of 
■■■*»'"*^ that, or a different version, the 
same year. Eleven editions are enumer- 
ated by Panxer in the fifteenth century. 
The German translation has already been 
mentioned ; it was several times reprinted 
in this de^ ; one in Dutch appeared in 
1477 ; one in the Valencian language, at 
that city, in 1478 ;* the New Testament 
was pnnted in Bohemian, 1475, and in 
Frencn, 1477 ; the earliest French trans- 
ition of the Old Testament seems to be 
shout the same date. The reader will, 
of course, undentand that all these trans- 
Islions were made from the Vulgate Latin. 
It may naturally seem remarkable, that 
not only at this period, but down to the 
Reformation, no attempt was made to 
render any part of the Scriptures public 
in English. But, in fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous by those in power. 
The translation of WicUiie had taught the 
people some comparisons between the 

phy of Plolcmf with th« date of U9Z ^ m book ap- 
imrhif to have bom printed at Toiira in 1467, Stc. 
• Thia cdiiioo waa auppreaaed or deatroyod ; no 
copv ia known to eziat ; oat tbare ia p iea ai ia d a 
SnU lonf containmff the namea of tba tianalator and 
printer.— If *Crie*8 Reformation in Spain, p. ISt. 
Andi^ oaya (xix , IM) that thia tranalation waa 
n»da earlT in the fifteenth CMUor/, with the appiD* 
baiioaefdnriDec 

VOI.L 



worldljr condition of the first preachers 
of Christianity and their snccessore, as 
well ss some other contrasts, which it 
was more expedient to avoid. Long be* 
fore the invention of printing it was en* 
acted, in 1406, by a constitution of Aroh* 
bishop Arundel, in convocation, that no 
one snould thereafter ** translate any text 
of Holy Scripture into En^ish by way of 
a book, or little book or tract ; and that 
no book should be read that was compo* 
sed lately in the time of John Wiclifle, or 
since his death.'* Scarcely any of Cax- 
ton's publicalions sre of a religious nature. 
54. It would have been strange if Spain* 
placed on the genial shores of the K«Tivider 
Mediterranean, and intimately iiiaraieie 
connected through the Aragonese 'BSpata. 
kings with Italy, had not received some 
Ughi fh>m that which benn to shine so 
brightly. Her progress, however, in let* 
ten was but slow. Not but that several 
individuals are named bjr compilen of Ut- 
eraiy biography in the nnt part of the fif« 
teenth century, as well ss earlier, who are 
reputed to have possessed a knowledge 
of^ languages, and to have atood at least 
fhr above their contemporaries. Alfonsus 
Tostatus passes for the most consider- 
able ; his writings are chiefly theologiod, 
but Andrds praises his commentary on the 
Chronicle of Eusebtus at least as a bold 
essay.* He contends that learning was 
not deficient in Spain during the fif&enth 
century, though admitting that the rapid 
improvement made at its close, and about 
the beginning of the next age, were due 
to Lebrixa*s public instractions at Seville 
and Salamanca. Several translations were 
made from Latin authon into Spanish, 
which, however, is not of itself any great 
proof of Peninsular learning. The men 
to whom Spain chiefly owes the advance- 
ment of useful learnmg, and who should 
not be defrauded of their fflory, were Arias 
Bsrbosa, a scholar of Politian, and the 
more renowned, though not more learned 
or more early propagator of Grecian lit- 
erature, Antonio of Lebrixa, whose nsme 
was Uitinized into Nebrissensis, by which 
he is commonly known. Of Arias, who 
unaccountably has no place in the Bio- 
graphic Univenelle, Nicolas Antonio gives 
a very high character.f He taught the 

 tx., 161. 

t In qoo Antonram Nebriaatnaam aociom babnit, 
qni tamen (jaicqaid naqoam OnMaram literaruM 
apod Hiapanoa eaaet, ab uno Aria eman4aae in prv- 
fatione ananim IntrodoctionoBi OrammaUcaram 
ingenue alfirmatit. Hia duoboa ampliaaimam illod 
gymnaainm, indeqne Hiepania tnta debet heibariei, 
qna loogo apod noe belloram dominatn in inuneii- 
anm ere? eiit, evtimtftoneni, bonaraoMiae onniMi 
^i«i»^pii^T"— divitiaai Qnae Aiiaa noater ex nt^ 
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Greek language at Salamanca probably 
about this time. But his writinj^a are not 
at all numerous. For Lebriza, instead of 
compiling from other souroes, I shall 



transcribe what Dr. M*Crie has said with 
his usual perapicuous brevity. 

56. " Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissen- 
chanctw sis, became to Spain what VaUa 
oTLdkrtu. was to Italy, Erasmus to German 
ny, or Budaeus to France. After a resi- 
dence of ten years in Italy, during which 
he had stored his mind with various kinds 
of knowledge, he returaed home, in 1473, 
by the advice of the younger Philelpbus 
and Hermolaus Barbaras, with the view 
of promoting classical literature in his 
native countrjr. Hitherto the revival of 
letters in Spain was confined to a few 
inquisitive individuals, and had not reach- 
ed the schools and universities, whose 
teachera continued to teach a barbarous 



mo, and enlarged bv his son Pietro, owed 
not only its name, out an ample increase 
of its treasures, to Lorenzo, who swept 
the monasteries of Greece through his 



learned agent, John Lascaris. With that 
trae love of letters which scores the mo- 
nopolizing spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely 
copied for the use of other parts of Europe. 
67. It was an important labour of the 
learned at Florence to correct, n— ifcw 
as well as elucidate, the text of iwied mad 
their manuscripts, written gen- ^p***"***- 
erally by ignorant and careless monks, or 
trading cop3ri8ts (though the latter probabljr 
had not much concern with ancient wri- 
ters), and become almost wholly unintelli- 
gible through the blunders of the tnnscri- 
bers.* Landino, Menila, Calderino, and 
Politian were the most indefatigable in this 
line of criticism during the age of Lorenzo. 



jaigon under the name of Latin, into ; Before the use of printing fixed the text of 



which they initiated the youth by means 
of a rode system of {grammar, rendered 
unintelligible, in some instances, by a pre- 
posterous intermixture of the most ab- 
strase questions in metaphysics. By the 
lectures which he read in the universities 
of Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala, and by 
the institutes which he published on Cas- 
tilian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammar, 
Lebrixa contributed in a wonderml degree 
to expel barbarism from the seats of edu- 
cation, and to diffuse a taste for elegant 
and useful studies among his countrymen. 
His improvements were warmly opposed 
by the monks, who had engrossed tne art 
of teaching, and who, unable to bear the 
light themselves, wished to prevent all 
othen from seeing it; but, enjoying the 
support of persons of high authority, he 
disregarded their selfish and ignorant out- 
cries. Lebrixa continued to an advanced 
Bfe to support the literary reputation of 
his native country.*** 

66. This was the briUiant era of Flor- 
Ubrwyof ence, under the supremacy of Lo- 
'^■««>- renzo de* Medici. The reader is 
probably well acquainted with this emi- 
nent character, by means of a work of 
extensive and merited reputation. The 
Laurentian library, still consisting whol- 
ly of manuscripts, though formed by Cos- 

qaitatii peno per ricanDioiii iotagnim auditoribat 
Miia lirga et locoplate Tent commanicavit, in poet- 
ics (acottete Onecanicaqae doctrina Nebriaaeoae 
melior. a quo tamen in Taiia multiplicique doctrina 
aaperabatnr.^Ribl. Vetoa. 

* li*Cne's Hiatory ot Reformatioo in Spain, p. 
61. It ia probable tbat Lebriia'i exertione were 
HOC very eiiectual in the preaent decennium, nor 
perbapa in tbe nest ; bat nia Inatitntiooea Gram- 
matics, a Tttj icaice book, were panted at SeriUe 
iBl4Sl. 



a whole edition— one of the most important 
of its consequences — the critical amend- 
ments of these scholars could only be made 
useful through their oral lectures. And 
these appear frequently to have been the 
foundation of the valuable, though rather 
prolix, commentaries we find in the old 
editions. Thus those of Landino accom- 
pany many editions of Horace and Viigil, 
forming, in some measure, the basis of all 
interoretative annotations on those poets. 
Landino, in these, seldom touches on ver- 
bal criticism ; but his explanations display 
a considerable reach of knowledge. They 
are founded, as Hecren is convinced, on his 
lectures, and consequently give us some 
notion of the tone of instruction. In ex- 
plaining the poets, two methods were pur- 
sued, the grammatical and the moral, the 
latter of which consisted in resolving the 
whole sense into allegory. Dante had 
given credit to a doctrine, orthodox in this 
age and long afterward, tbat every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning.f 

58. The notes of Calderino, a scholar of 
high fame, but infected with the cbmntur 
common vice of arrogance, are oci^oreoio. 
found with those of Landino in the early 
editions of Virgil and Horace. Regie com- 
mented upon Ovid, Omuibonus Leonicenus 
upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian, 
many upon Cicero.^ It may be observed, 
for the sake of chronological exactness, 
that these laboure are by no means con- 
fined, even principally, to this decennial 
period. They are mentioned in connex- 
ion with the name of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
whose influence over literature extended 

* Meinera, Verg leicb. der sitten., iiL, 108. He«. 
ren, p. 293. 
t Heeno, p. 841, 887. % Id., 887. 
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kom 1470 to his d«ath in 1409. Nor was 
mere philology the sole, or the leadiDg pur- 
suit to which so truly noble a mind accord- 
ed its encouragement He sought in an- 
cient learning something more elevated 
than the narrow, though necessary re* 
searches of criticism. In a villa over- 
hanging the towers of Florence, on the 
steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by 
the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in 
gardens which Tnlly might have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and PoUtian at his 
side, he delighted his hours of leisure with 
the beautiful visions of Platonic philoso- 
phy; for which the summer stillness of an 
Italian sky appears the most congenial ac- 
companiment. 
59. NeVer could the sympathies of the 

soul with outward nature be more 

wa finely touched ; never could more 
^^Ji striking suggestions be presented 
to the philosopher and the states- 
man. Florence lay beneath them ; not 
with all the magmficence that the later 
Medici have given her, but, thanks to die 
piety of former times, presenting idmost 
as varied an outline to the sky. One man, 
the wonder of Cosmo's age, Brunelleschi, 
had crowned the beautiful city with Uie 
vast dome of its Cathedral ; a structure 
unthought of in Italy before, and rarely 
since surpassed. It seemed, amid clus- 
tering towers of inferior churches, an em- 
blem of the Catholic hierarchy under its 
supreme head; like Rome itself, impo- 
sing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in 
equal expansion to every part of the earth, 
and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered, at 
unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its 
gates Worthy of ParadiiBe ; the tall and 
richly-decorated belfry of Giotto; the 
church of the Carmine, with the frescoes 
of Masaecio ; those of Santa Maria No- 
vella, beautiful as a bride, of Santa Croce, 
second only in magnificence to the Cathe- 
dral, and of St. Marie; the San Spirito, 
another great monument of the gemus of 
Brunelleschi ; the numerous convents that 
rose within the walls of Florence, or were 
scattered immediately about them. From 
these the eye might turn to the trophies 
of a republican government that was rap- 
idly giving way before the citizen-prince 
who now surveyed them ; the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in which the signiory of Flor- 
ence held their councils, raised by the 
Gnelf aristocracy, the exclusive, but not 
tyrannous faction that long swayed the 
city; or the new and unfinished palace 
which Branelleschi had designed for one 
of the Pitti family, before they fell, as oth- 
erihad already done, in the fruitless strug- 1 



ffle against the house of Medici; itself 
destined to become the abode of the victo- 
rious race, and to perpetuate, by retaining 
its name, the revolutions that had raised 
them to power. 

60. The prospect, from an elevation, of 
a great city in its silence, is one of the 
most impressive, as weU as beautiful, we 
ever beheld. But far more must it have 
brought home thoughts of seriousness to 
the mind of one who, by the force of 
events, and the generous ambition of his 
family, and his own, was involved in the 
dangerous necessity of governing without 
the right, and, as far as might b^ without 
the semblance of power ; one who knew 
the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility 
which, at home and abroad, he had to en- 
counter. If thoughts like Uiese could 
bring a cloud over the brow of Lorenzo, 
unfit for the object he sought in that re- 
treat, he might restore its serenity by oth- 
er s(»nes which his garden commuided. 
Mountains bright with various hues, and 
clothed with wood, bounded the horizon, 
and, on most sides, at no great distance ; 
but imbosomed in these were other villas 
and domains of his own ; while the level 
country bore witness to his agricultural 
improvements, the classic diversion of a 
statesman's cares. The same curious 
spirit which led him to fill his garden at 
Careggi with exotic flowers of the East, 
the first instance of a botanical collection 
in Europe, had introduced a new animal 
from the same regions. Herds of buffa- 
loes, since naturalized in Italy, whose 
dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and 
lowering aspect contrasted with the gray- 
ish hue and fulL mild eye of the Tuscan 
oxen, pastured in the vaUey, down which 
the yellow Amo steals silently through its 
long reaches to the sea.* 

* TaliA Fatuleo lentat mediubnr in antro, 
Rare saburbano Medicam, qaa tnona aacer arbem 
Maoniam, longi9oe volutnina daapicit Ami : 
Qua bonaa hoapitituii felix placidamqae qoisiem 
Indulget Laorena. 

Poiitimu RmtieuM. 

And let oa, from the top of Fieaole, 
Whence Galileo'a glaaa b? night obaerved 
The phaaea of the moon, look round below 
On Amo*a Tale, where the dotre-coloored aCeer 
la ploQf htng op and down among the vinea, 
While many a caraleaa note ia eong aloud. 
Filling the air with aweetneaa ; ana on thee, 
Reaoliful Florence, all within thy walla, 
Thj grovea and gardena, pinnAclea and towera. 
Drawn to oar feet 



It ia hardly naceaaarr to aay that theae linea are 
taken irom my friend Mr. Rogera'a Italy, a puem 
foil of moral and deaeriptiYe awcetneea, and written 
in the chaatened tone of fine laate. With reapeet 
to the baffiUoee. 1 have no other anthority than 
theao linea of PoUtian. in hia poem of Ambra, on the 
ftna of lionnio ai Poggio Cijaiioc 
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•1. Tht Platonie academy, which Coa- 
WaiMiD mo had planned, came to matori- 
■raiiiHj. ty under Lorenxo. Hie academi- 
dana were divided into three ciaaaea: the 
patrona (mecenati), including the Medici; 
the hearers (aacoltatori, prol»bly from the 
Greek word ^pdoroi) ; and the noficea, or 
diaciplea, formed of young aapiranta to 
philosophy. Flcino presided over the 
whole. Their great featiral waa the 13th 
of NoTember, being the anniversaiTof the 
biith and death of Plato. Much of abeurd 
mysticism, much of friTolous and mia- 
chievous auperstition, waa mingled with 
their neculationa.* 

69. The Disputationea Camaldulensea 
Piiuiimiu ^^ I'Sndino were publiahed dn- 
tmSmS^ ring thia period, though, perhaps, 
gl^NJ!;?"' written a little aooner. They 
^"^ belong to a class prominent in 
the literature of Italy in this and the suc- 
ceeding century; disquisitions on philos- 
ophy in the form of dialogue, with more 
aolicitnde to present a graceful delineation 
of Tirtue, ana to kindle a generoua aym- 
pathv for moral beauty, than to explore 
the labyrintha of theoiy, or even to lay 
down Clear and diatinct prind|des of eth- 
ics. The writiiUB of Plato and Cicero, in 
thia manner, had ahown a track, in which 
their idoUiters, with distant and hesitating 
steps, and more of reverence than emula- 
tion, delighted to tread. These Disputa- 
tions of Landino, in which, according to 
the beautiful patterns of ancient dialogue, 
the moat honoured namea of the age ap- 
pear— Lorenao and hia brother Julian ; Al- 
berti, whoae almoat universal genius is 
now best known by his architecture ; F1- 
dno, and Landino himself— turn upon a 
compariaon between the active ana con- 
templative life of man, to the latter of 
which it seems designed to give the ad- 
vantage, and are saturated with the 
thoughtful spirit of Platonism.f 

63. Landino was not, by any means, the 
TMiMfMni first who had tried the theoriea 
*"N«M. of ancient philosophy through 
the feiffned warfare of dialosue. Valla, 
intrepid and fond of paradox, had vindica- 
ted the Epicurean ethics from the calum- 



At^ue aliod nigrit miMom, qan credtt T ab Indis, 
Ramiut iDtaeias ■nMDtoai diaeolor beifaM. 

Bot I must own that Baflba tatli ot, thoagh 
witboot ^ocinf anv anthority. that the bof&lo waa 
iotrodoead into Italy aa early aa the aerenth oratu- 
ly. 1 did not take the troable of conaolting Aldro- 
vandoa, who woald, perhapa, have confinned him ; 
eapeeiaUy aa I have a better opinion of my leadeie 
than to aoppoae they wonid care abont the matter. 

* Keeeoe. Cumiaai. 

t Goraiani and Roaeee have fifea thia aceout 
sf the DiapnialMwaa CemaMolaMai. I haw no 
diwct afqnaintaBOS with tha 



nions or exaggerated censure frequently 
thrown upon them, oontraating the true 
methods bv which pleasure shotdd be 
sought with the gross notions of the vul- 
gar. Several other writinga of the aame 
deacription, either in dialogue or regular 
diasertation, belong to the fifteenth centu- 
ry, though not always published so early, 
such aa Kranciscus Barbarus de re uxoria,* 
Platina de false et vero bono, the Vite 
Civile of Palroieri, the moral treatieea of 
Poggio, Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Boe- 
so, concerning some of which little more 
than the namea are to be learned from lit- 
erary history, and which it would not, 
perliapa, be worth while to mention, ex« 
cept as collectively indicating a predilec- 
tion for this style, which the Italians long 
continued to duplay.f 

64. Some of theae related to general 
criticiam, or to that of aingle ao- pa«iM 
thora. My knowledge of uem ia oonmtmk 
chiefly limited to the dialogue of Panlua 
Cortesius de hominibua doctia, written, I 
conceive, about 1490; no unsucceaaful imi- 
tation of Cicero de claria oratoribua, from 
which, indeed, modem Latin writers have 
alwaya been aocuatomed to collect the 
diacnminating phrases of criticism. Cor- 
tesius, who was young at the time of wri- 
ting thia dialogue, uses an elegant, if not 
alwaya a correct Latinity ; characterizing 
agreeably, and with apparent taste, the 
authors of the fifteenth century. It may 
be read in conjunction with the Ciceroni- 
anua of Erasmus, who, with no knowledge, 
perhaps, of Cortesius, has pone over Uw 
same ground in rather inferior langimge. 

65. It waa about the beginning of thia 
decad that a few Germans and sdMii la 
Netherlanders, trained in the col- O mimb j . 
lege of Deventer, or that of ZwoU, or of 
St. Edward's near Groningen, were rouaed 
to acquire that extensive knowledge of the 
ancient languages which Italy aa yet ex- 
duaively possessed. Their namea ahould 
never be omitted in any remembraoee of 

* Thia, which baa been elreedj mentioned, may 
be eoncideied aa much the earfieat, havinf been 

Ebliahed aboat UI7.— Sbepheid*a Ponio, c. 3. 
iibaro waa a noble Venetian, who had leaniad 
Latin under Gaaoarin of Baniza. He waa after- 
ward chiefly empio]red in public life. Thia treatise 
de re nioria, of which aome account may be foand 
in Comiani (it, 137), made a considerable imprse- 
aion at that early time. Comiani thtnka it the only 
work of moral philosophy in the fifteenth eenlory 
which ia not a servile copy of some ancient eyatcm. 
The more celebrated Hermolaoa waa grandaoB of 
thie Francia Baiberoe. 

tOoniani ia much fhUer then Tinboeehi cm 
tbeee tieatiaee. Roacoe eeema lo hvn lendl the 
ethical whtinfs of MaUeo Bosao (Life of Leo X., 
c. xlX hot hvdly adreita to any of the teat I have 
BMoed. So m e of them are vary 
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the rsfiral of letters; for great was their 
infhieiiee upon the snteequent times. Wes- 
sal of Groningen, one of those who con- 
tribated most steadily towards the purifi- 
cation of reliffion, and to whom the Greek 
and Hebrew languages are aaid, but prob- 
ably on no solid grounds, to have been 
known, may be reckoned in this class. 
But others were more directly engaged in 
the adnmcement of literature, lliree 
schools, from which issued the most con- 
spicuous omamenis of the next senera- 
tion, rose under masters learned lor that 
time, and lealous in the good cause of 
instruction. Alexander Hegius became, 
about 1475, rector of that at Deventer, 
where Erasmus receiTod his early educar- 
tion.* Hegius was not wholly ignorant 
of Greek, and imparted the rudiments of 
it to his illustrious pupil. I am inclined 
to ascribe the pubUcation of a very rare 
and curious book, the first endeavour to 
print Greek on this side of the Alps, to no 
other person than Hegius. f Louie Dringe- 



* Heeien, p. 149, uyt that Hegius began to pre. 
tide over the achool of Deventer in 1480; but I 
IIUBk the (tele in the text ia more probebte, aa Kraa- 
moa left it at tbe afe of foarteen, and waa eertainly 
bom in 1 465. Thoogb Hesuia is laid to have known 
bat liule Greek, I find in Panzer the title of a book 
bf him, printed at Deventer in 1501, de Utilitate 
LhigoaGnBca. 

T%e life of Hegiiia in Melchtor Adam ia interset- 
inf. Primoa hie in Belgio bteraa ezcitavit, aaya 
Eeviua, in Daventria IHustnita, p. 130. Mihi, aaya 
Eraamua, admodum adhac poero contigit oti pra»- 
eepiore hojoa diaeipulo Alexandro He^io west' 
pulo,qiit Indam aliqoando celebrem oppidi Daven* 
trienaM aoderabatur, in quo noa olim admodnm 
poeri utriaaqne Ungue prima didicimas elemeota. — 
Adag. Chil., i., cent, iv., 39. In another place he 
my of Hegma, Ne hie qaidem Gnsctnim fiteraram 
omoiBO ignania eat— Kpiat, 411, in Appendioe. 
Eruoiiia left Deventer at tbe age of foarteen ; con- 
eequently, in 1479 or 1480, aa he telle ua in an epia- 
tie dated I7tb April. 1519. 

t Thia very rare book, unnoticed by moat bibli- 
i^pbera, ia of lome importance in the history of 
lileratnre. It ia a email quarto tract, entitled Con- 
jogatioaea verbomm Gr»c«, Daventria noviter 
extraroo labore collects et imprsssB. No date or 

ffioter'a name appears. A copy ia in the British 
uaeara, and another in Lord Spencer*a library. 
It cootaina nothing but the word mrm in all iia 
voices and tenses, with Latin explanations in Gothic 
letters. The Greek typea are very rude, and the 
charactera aometimes misplaced. It must, I should 
preaonse, seem probable to every one who conaid- 
cff« tbie book, that it ia of the fifteenth century, and, 
coneaqoeotly, older than any known Greek on thia 
aide of the Alpe ; which of itaelf aboukl render 
it iolereeting in the eyee of bibliographers, and of 
every one else. But, fully disclaiming all such ae- 
qoaiotance with the technical science of typographi- 
cal antiquity as to venture any judgment foooded 
OD tbe appeerance of a particular hook, or on a 
coroperieon of it with otners, I wooU, on other 
gronnds, suggest the probabilitv that thia little 
attempt at Greek grammar iasoeo from the Devon* 
iaboatl480l It appeaiaelsar, that whoever 



berg founded, not, peihaps, before 1460, a 
still more distinguished seminary at Schel- 
stadt, in Alsace. Hers the luminaries of 
Germany in a more advanced stage of 
learning, Gonrsd Celtes, Bebel, Rhenanos, 
Wimphehng, Pirckheimer, Simler, are said 

" collected with extreme labour" theae forma of 
the verb tmmt, had never been possessed of a 
Greek end Latin grammar. Fur would it not be 
aheard to use such exprsesions aboat a simple 
tranacription ? Beaidea which, the word ia not 
only given in an arrangement diflbrent from any I 
have ever aeen, but vrith a noo-exiatent form of 
participle— rcnn^A^cvof for rvi/^aficvof — which could 
not, surely, have been found in any prior grammar. 
Now the grammar of Laecaris waa publi^ed, with 
a Latin trsnalation by Craaton, in 1480. It ia, in- 
deed, highly probable that this book would not 
resch Deventer immediaiely after ita imprsssion ; 
but it does seem aa if there could not long have 
been any extreme diflienlty in obtaining a ooneet 
aynopaia of the verb nmw. 

We have aeen that £rasmas, about 1477, ao- 
quired a very slight tincture of Grsek under Alex- 
ander Hegiua at Deventer. And here, aa be telle 
ua, he aaw Agricola, returning probably from Italr 
to Groningen. Quern mihi puero, forme duodecim 
annoe nato, Daventria videre contigit, nee aliod 
coQtigit.— (Jortio, ii, 416.) No one could be so 
likely as Hegius to sttempt a Greek grammar; nor 
do we find that hia aucceesors in that college wei« 
men aa diatingoiahed for learning aa bimaelf. But, 
in fact, at a later time it ooald not have been eo ea- 
traordmarily imperfoct We might, perbapa, con- 
jecture that he took down theae Greet teneea from 
the mouth of Agricola, since we must presume oral 
communication rather than the oee oi booka. Ar- 
ricola, repeating from raesnory, and not thofoogfaly 
conversant with the language, might have given the 
falae tense rtrwlmitans. The tract waa probably 
printed by Pafroet, some of whose editions bear aa 
eariy a date ss 1477. It baa long been extremely 
eearoe ; for Revioe doee not include it in the liat off 
Pafroet*a publicationa he baa given in Daventria lU 
Instrata, nor will it be found in Panzer. Beloe waa 
the firat to mention it, in his Anecdotes of Scarce 
Books ; and it ia referred bv him to the fifteenth 
century, but appsrently without hie bmng aware 
there waa anything remarkable in that antiquity. 
Dr. Dibdin, in Bibliotheca Spenceriana, baa gives 
a fuller account ; and from him Bruoet haa inserted 
it m the Manuel du Libraire. Neither Beloe nor 
Dibdin seems to have known that there is a copy in 
the Muaeum ; they apeak only of that bekn^ng to 
Lord Spencer. 

If it were true that Reuchlin, during hie resi- 
dence at Orleana, had published, aa weU aa com- 
Ciled, a Greek grammsr, we shoald not need to 
ave rscourse to the hypotbeeie of thie note, in* 
order to give the antiquitV of the preaent decad le 
Greek typography. Such a grammar is asserted 
by Meiners to nave been printed at Poitiers ; and 
Kichhom positively save, without reference to tl^e 
place of publication, that Reuchlin waa the firrt 
German who published a Grsek grammar.— (Geech. 
der Litt., iii , 875.) Meinera, however, in a aubee- 
quent volume (iii., 10), retracts thia aasertioo, and 
asys it haa been proved that the Greek erammar of 
Reuchlin waa never printed. Yet I find, in the 
Bibliotheca Univeraaiia of Gesner, Job. Cspnio 
[Reuchlin] scripsit de diveieitate qnatoor idioms- 
tum Grmcm lingua, lib. i. No such book appears 
in the liat of Reachtin'a worka in Nioeron, vol. 
zzv.» nor in any of tbe MUiographisab If it eeir 
•sisted, we may place it with mors pnbabiltty al 
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to hare imbibed tfaeir knowledge.* The 
third school was at Munster; and OTer 
this Rodolph Langius presided, a man not 
any way inferior to the other two, and of 
more reputation as a Latin writer, espe- 
cially as a poett The school of Munster 
did not come under the care of Langius 
till 1483, or perhaps rather later; and his 
strenuous exertions in the cause of useful 
and polite literature against monkish bar- 
barians extended into the next century. 
But his life was long : the first, or nearly 
such, to awaken his countrymen, he was 
permitted to behold the full establishment 
of learning, and to exult in the dawn of 
the Reformation. In company with a 
yovDg man of rank and equal zeal, Mau- 
rice, count of Spiegelberg, who himself 
became the provost of a school at Emme- 
rich, Langius visited Ital v, and, as Meiners 
supposes, though, 1 think, upon uncertain 
grounds, before 1460. But not long after- 
ward, a more distinguished person than 
any we hare mentioned, Rodolph Agrico- 
la of Groningen, sought in that more ge- 
nial land the taste and correctness which 
no Cisalpine nation could supply. Agri- 
oola passed several years of this decad in 
Italy. We shall find the effects of his ex- 
ample in the next.t 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to 
siadT flf ^^^ heen given to the University 
Greek u of Paris by the lessons of George 
'^'^ Tifemas ; for from some disciples 
of his Reuchlin, a young German of great 
talents and celebrity, acouired, probably 
about the year 1470, the nrst elements of 
the Greek language. This knowledge he 
improved by the lessons of a native Greek, 
Andronicus Cartoblacas, at Basle. In that 
city he had the good fortune, rare on this 
side of the Alps, to find a collection of 
Greek manuscripts, left there at the time 
of the council t^ a cardinal, Nicolas of 
Ragusa. By the advice of Cartoblacas, 
he taught Greek himself at Basle. After 
the lapse of some years, Reuchlin went 
again to Paris, and found a new teacher, 
George Hermonymus of Srarta, who had 
settled there about 1473. From Paris he 
removed to Orieans and Poitiers; he is 
said to have taught, perhaps not the Greek 
lanjg^age, in the former city, and to have 
written a Greek grammar in ihe second. 



the very cIom of thie eeotary, or at the begimung 
of the next. 

* Eichhoro, til., 231. Meinera, ii., 309. Eicb- 
born csfeleesly Ibliowi a bad auUiorit j in coonting 
ReQchlin amoog theae pupUa of the Schelatadt 
acfaooL 

t See lfeiiiera,ToL ii, Eiebfaom, and Heeicii, for 
the rerival of leaminff m Oermany; or aomethiiif 
any be foand in Braeker. 



It seemsy however, now to be a s ce rtai ned 
that this grammar was never printed.* 

67. The classical literature which de- 
lighted Reuchlin and Agricola 
was disregarded as frivolous by Sf^TSS- 
the wise of that day in the Um- i^a aad 
versity of Paris ; but they were '*• «" —'' ** 
much more keenly opposed to innovation 
and heterodoxy in their own peculiar line, 
the scholastic metaphysics. Most have 
heard of the long controversies between 
the Realists and Nominalists concerning 
the nature of universsJs, or tiie genera 
and species of things. The first, vrith 
Plato and Aristotle, maintained their ob- 
jective or external reahty; either, as it 
was called, ante rem^ as eternal archetypes 
in the Divine Intelligence, or in re, as 
forms inherent in matter; the second, 
with Zeno, gave them only a snbjective 
existence as ideas conceived by the mind, 
and have hence, in later times, acquired the 
name of Conceptua]ists.t Roscelin, the 
first of the modem Nominahsta, went lar- 
ther than this, and denied, as Hobbea and 
Berkeley, with many others, have since 
done, all universality except to words 
and propositions. Abelard, who inveighs 
against the doctrine of Roscehn aa false 
logic and false theology, and endeavoun 
to confound it with the dental of any ob- 
jective reality even in singular things^ 
may be esteemed tiie restorer of the Con- 
ceptualist school. We do not know his 
doctrines, however, by his own writings, 
but by the testimony of John of SaUsbury, 
who seems not well to have understood 
the subject. The words Realist uid Nom- 
inalist came into use about the end of the 
twelfth century. But in the next, the lat- 
ter party by degrees disappeared : and the 
great schoolmen, Aquinas and Scotns, in 
whatever else they might disagree, were 
united in the Realist side. In the four- 
teenth century William Ockham revived 
the opposite hjrpothesis with considerable 
success. Scotus and his disciples 
were the great maintainers of Real- ■"** 

• MeiDera, i., 46. Beaidea M einera, Bnicker, iw^ 
358, aa well aa Heeren, bave giveo preUy iiill ac- 
cooDta of Reachlin ; aod a fooi life of bioi will be 
found in the 25Uk volaiiie of Niceron : bat the Rpia- 
tola ad Reachlinam tbrow alill more light on the 
man and bia eontemporariea. 

f I am cbiefly indebted for the lacta in the fol- 
lowing paragimpba to a diaaertation br Memera, in 
the tranaactiona of tbe Gotlingen Academy, toI. xiL 

t Hie aicQt paeodo-dialecticoa, ita peeodo-Cbria- 
tianoa — ot eo loco quo dicitar Dominoa partem 
piacia aaai oomediaae. partem haioa Tocia, qoc eat 
piacia aaai, non Pf rtem rei inteiligere cogatur.— 
M einera, p 87. Tbia may aerre to aliow tbe cavil- 
line tone of aebobMtic diapotea ; and Meinera may 
well aay. Qoiequid Roaoeltnna peccavit, noo adee 
tamea inmni aaa y onqn**«'i^m eet, at i^H*hr^Tt 
iUbib fodaw mviDioaa oDigafa 
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iBiii. If there were no rabetantiBl foims, 
be argued, that is, nothing real, which de- 
termines the mode of being in each indi- 
Tidnal, men and brutes would be of the 
same substance ; for the^ do not differ as 
to matter, nor can extiinsic accidents make 
a subetantiTC difference. There must be 
a substantial form of a horse, another of a 
hon, another of a man. He seems to have 
held the immatehaUty of the soul, that is, 
the substantial form of man. But no oth- 
er form, he maintained, can exist vdthout 
matter naturally, though it may supemat* 
orally by the power of God. Socrates 
and Plato agree more than Socrates and 
an ass. They have, therefore, something 
in common, which an ass has not. But 
this is not numerically the same ; it must, 
therefore, be somethmg universal, name- 
ly, human nature.* 

68. These reasoninss, which are surely 
^^^ no unfavourahfe specimen of the 
"*^*'"' subtle philosopher, as Scotus was 
called, were met by Ockham with others 
which sometimes appear more refined and 
obscure. He confined reality to objective 
things, denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus. He 
de&ies a universal to be " a particular in- 
tention (meaning probably idea or concep- 
tion) of the mind itself, capable of being 
predicated of many things, not for what it 
properiy is itself, but for what those things 
are ; so Ihat, in so far as it has this capa- 
city, it is csdled universal, but inasmuch 
as it is one form really existing in the 
nUnd, it is called singular. "f 1 have not 
examined the writings of Ockham, and 
am unable to determine whether his Nom- 
inalism extends beyond that of fieriieley 
or Stewart, which is generally asserted 
by the modem inquirera into scholastic 
pnilosophy ; that is, whether it amounts 
to Conceptualism ; the foregoing defini- 
tion, as far as I can judge, might have 
been given by them. 

69. The later Nominalists of the scho- 
yfapiPrti^, lastic period, Buridan, Biel, and 
iBiiwUshrw. several othero mentioned by 
mtf or puta. |]|e historians of philosophy, 
took all their reasonings from the store* 
bouse of Ockham. His doctrine was pro- 
hibited at Paris by Pope John XXII., 
whose theological opinions, as well as 
secular encroachments, he had opposed. 
All mastere of arts were bound by oath 

• Id., p. 39. 

t UmiD intcniioneiii singalaTem iptm* anims, 
Mtam vnedictri da pluribas. mm pro le, aed pro 
ipm ntm ; iu quod per hoc, quod ipaa nata eat 
mdicari da plorilNia, non |iro ae aed pro illia plari- 
boa, ilia dicitor univerMlia ; propter hoe aQtem, 

3Dod eat onft forma exialeiiB raabter in inteUacto, 
icttnr atngnhtfe, p. 48. 



never to teach Ockhamism. But after the 
pope's death the univenity condemned a 
tenet of the Realists, that many truths are 
eternal, which are not God ; and went so 
far towards the Nominalist theory as to 
determine that our knowledge of things is 
through the medium of words.* Peter 
d'Ailly, Gerson, and other principal men 
of their age, were Nominalists ; the sect 
was very powerful in Germany, and may 
be considered, on the whole, as prevalent 
in this century. The Realists, however, 
by some management, gained the ear of 
Louis XL, who, by an ordinance in 1473, 
explicitly approves the doctrines of the 
great Realist philosonhen, condemns that 
of Ockham and his aisciples, and fortnds 
it to be taught, enjoining the books of the 
Nominalists to be locked up from public 
perusal, and all present as well as future 
graduates in the univenity to swear to 
the observation of this oniinance. Tho 
prohibition, nevertheless, was repealed in 
1481 ; the guilty books set free from their 
chains, and the hypothesis of the Nomi- 
nalists virtually permitted to be held, amid 
the acclamations of the univenity, and 
especiidly one of its four nations, that of 
Germany. Some of their party had, du- 
ring this penecution, taken refuse in that 
empire and in Enffland, both fnendly to 
their cause ; and Uiis metaphysical con- 
tention of the fifteenth century suggests 
and t3rpifie8 the great religious convulsion 
of the next. The weight of ability, durinff 
this later and less flourishing period of 
scholastic philosophy, was on the Nomi- 
nalist side ; and, though the political cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded 
were not immediately connected with 
their principle, this metaphysical sect fa- 
ciliated in some measure the success of 
the Reformation. 

70. We should still look in vam to Eng- 
land for either learning or native |^^ g,.!^ 
genius. The reign of Edward oriaaminf 
Iv. may be reckoned one of the *■ ■■fi*"*- 
lowest points in our literary annals. The 
univemties had fallen in reputation and in 
frequency of students ; where there had 
been thousands, according to Wood, there 
was not now one ; which must be under- 
stood as an hyperbolical way of speaking. 
But the decline of the univereities, fre- 
quented as they had been by indigent vag- 
abonds withdrawn from useful labour, and 
wretched as their pretended instruction 
had been, was so far from an evil in it- 
self, that it left clear the path for the ap> 
proaching introduction of real learning. 



• Id, p. 45. 
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Serenl colleges were aboiil this time 
fomided at Oxford and Cambridge, which, 
in the design of their montficent foanders, 
were to become, as the^ have done, the 
instruments of a better discipline than the 
barbarous schoolmen afforded. We have 
already observed, that England was like 
seed fermenting in the ground through the 
fifteenth centurjr. The language was be- 
coming more vigorous, and more capable 
of giving utterance to good thoughts, as 
some translations from Caxton's press 
show, such as Uie Diets of Philosophers, 
by Lord Rivers. And periiape the best 
exercise for a schoolboy people is that of 
schoolbojTs. The poetry of two Scots- 
men, Henryson and Mercer, which is not 
without merit, may be neariy referred to 
the present decad.* 

71. The progress of mathematical aci- 
ifatte> ence was regular, though not rapid. 
■«*»■■ We might have mentioned before 
the gnomon erected by Toscanelli in the 
cathedral at Florence, which is referred to 
1468; a worii, it hss been said, which, 
considering the times, has done as much 
honour to his genius as that so much re- 
nowned at Bologna to CassinLt The 
greatest mathematician of the fifteenth 
BifiaaMB- century, MuUer, or Rc^omonta- 
^■■"^ nus, a native of Koniasberg or 
Konigriioven, a small town in ranconia, 
whence he derived his Latinised appella- 
tion, died prematurely, like his master 
Purbach, in 1476. He had begun at the 
age of fifteen to assist the latter in astro- 
nomical observations; and having, after 
Puibach^s death, acouired a knowledge of 
Greek in Italy, wad aevoted himself to the 
ancient geometere, after some yean spent 
with distinction in that country and at 
the court of Mathias Ck>rvinus, he settled 
finally at Nuremberg ; where a rich citi- 
zen, Bernard Walther, both supplied the 
means of accurate observations and be- 

« Campbdrs Specimen of Britieh Poets, vol. i. 

t This gDomon is by moch the loftiest in Ea- 
npe. It woald be no slight sdditioo u> the glory 
of ToeesoeUi if we shookl soppoee him to Dsve 
suggested the diseovery of a paissge westward to 
the Indies in s letter to Colnmbos, as his srtiele in 
the Biographie Universelle seems to imply. Bat 
the more sccarate expreesions of Tiraboschi, refer- 
ring to the correspondence between these great 
men, leave Colommis in poenssion of the original 
idea, at least coacnnently with the Florentine as- 
tronomer, thoQgh the latter pve him stroogen- 
oonngement to pemvere in his ondertakinc. Toe- 
csnein, however, bed, on the snthority of Marco 
Polo, imbibed an ezaggereled notion of the distaoee 
eastward to China: and consaqoently believed, ae 
Colomboe himself did, that the voyage bv the west 
to thst coontrv woold be fer shorter than, if the 
Continent of America did not taitervene, it eoold 
have been.— Tinboaehi, vi^ ISS^ 907. Roaeoe'e 
Lao X«,ch. 



came the associote of Ida labomra.* 
ffiomontanus died at Rome, whither he 
had been called to assist in rectifying the 
calendar. Several of hie works were 
printed in this decad, and, among others, 
nis ephemerides, or calcidationa of the 
l^aces of the sun and moon, for the ensu- 
mg thirty yean; the best, though not 
stnctly the fint, that had been made in 
Europe.f His more extensive produc- 
tions did not appear till aflerwanl ; and 
the treatise on triangles, the most cele- 
brated, not till 1533. The solution of the 
more difficult cases, both in plane and 
spherical trigonometry, ia found in this 
work; and with the exception of what the 
science owes to Napier, it may be said 
that it advanced little for more tlnm two 
centuries after the age of Regiomonta- 
nus4 Puibach had computed a table of 
sines to a radius of 600,000 parte. Re^ 
omontanos, ignorant, as has been thought, 
which appean veir strange, of his mas- 
ter's laboure, calculated them to 6,000,000 
parts. But, perceiving the advantages of 
a decimal scale, he baa given a second 
table, wherein the ratio of the aines is 
computed to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, 
or, as we should say, taking the latter aa 
unity, to seven places of decimala. He 
subjoined what he calls Canon nDcundua, 
or a table of tangents, calculating them, 
however, only for entire deareea to a ra- 
dius of 100,000'parts.( It has been said 
that Regiomontanus was inclined to the 
theory of the earth*s motion, which iiw 
deed Nicolas Cusanus had already es- 
poused. 

79. Thouah the arte of delineation do 
not properly come within the aitsi 
scope of^ this volume, yet, so far 
as they are directly instrumental to _ 
ence, they ought not to pass unregarded. 
Without the tool that presents figures to 
the eye, not the press itself oomd have 
diffused an adequate knowledge either of 
anatomy or of natural history. Aa figures 



* Walther waa more than a patron of acleiiee, 
boooorable aa that name waa. Re made astro- 
nomical obeervationa, worthy of esteem relattvciv 
to theafe.— Montnela, i, 545. It ia to be regretted 
that Walther sbonld have dhninished the cvedil 
dae to his name by withholding Irom the public the 
menoecripte of Regiomonumis, which he poi chaa - 
ed after the latter'e death ; so that some veere lesi 
by the negligence of his own beiis, and the rest r»- 
mained unpublished till 1533L 

t Osssendi, Vita RegiomootanL He apeiks of 
themhimBelf,asqasavQlgovocaDtalmaaMh; and 
Oaassodi saya, that some were eataot m mona- 
script at Paris, from 1449 to UTS. ThoseofRegi- 
omontanos contained erlipeee, and other 
not in fonner almanacs. 

Hntton^ Logaathna, IntnidactkiBt p. Si 
,L,667. 
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eat in wooden blodca gave the first idea 
of letter-printing, and were for some time 
aasociated with it, an obvious invention, 
when the latter part became improved, 
waa to arrange such blocks together with 
ijpeB in the same page. We find accord- 
ingly, about this time, many books adorn- 
ed or illustrated in this manner ; generaUy 
with representations of saints, or other 
ornamental delineations not of much im- 
portance; but in a few instances with 
figures of plants and animals, or of human 
anatomy. The Dvalogus creaturarum 
moralizatus, of which the first edition was 
paUished at Gouda, 1480, seems to be 
nearly, if not altogether, the earliest of 
these. It contains a series of fables with 
rude wood-cuts, in little more than out- 
line. A second edition, printed at Ant- 
werp in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with 
the addition of one representing a church, 
which is really elaborate.** 

73. The art of engraving figures on 
11^ plates of copper was nearly coeval 
^^^ with that of printing, and is due ei- 
ther to Thomas Finiguerra, about 1400, or 
to some German about the same time. 

C Miirtij ^* ^*® "®* * difficult step to ap- 
^^^ ply this invention to the repre- 
sentation of geographical maps ; and this 
we owe to Arnold Buckinck, an associate 
of the printer Sweynheim. His edition 
of Ptolemy's geography appeared at Rome 
in 1478. These maps are traced from 
those of Agathodsmon in the fifth centu- 
ry ; and it has been thought that Buckinck 
profited by the hints of Donis, a German 
monk, who himself gave two editions of 
Ptolemy, not long afterward, at Ulm.t 
The fifteenth century had already wit- 
nessed an increasing attention to geo- 
mphical delineations. The libraries of 
Italy contain several unpublished maps, 
of which that by Fra Mauro, a monk of 
the order of CamaldoU, in the convent of 
Murano, near Venice, is the most celebra- 
ted« It is still preserved there, and is 
said to attest the cosmographical science 
of its delineator, such as he could derive 
fipom Ptolemy, and from the astronomy of 

 Both tiMM editions are in the British Moseum. 
In the seme library is a copy of the exceedingly 
eauc« work, Ortas Ssnitatis, Mo^nt, 1491. Tne 
coiopbon, which may be read in De Bare (Sci> 
eoeea. No. 1554), takee maeh credit for the care- 
folMss of the delineatioiis. The wooden cots of 
the plants, especially, are as good as we osnally 
find m the sixteenth eentary ; the form of the leaves 
and character of the plant are generally well pre- 
served. The animals are also tolerabiT figored, 
thoogh with many exceptions, and, on the whole, 
CaU abort of the punts. The work itself is a com- 
pilatioo from the old naturslists, arranged alpha- 
beticaUy. 

f Biofr. Univ. Buckinck, Donis. 
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his own age.* Two causes, besides the 
increase of commerce and the gradual 
accumulation of knowledge, had princi- 
pally turned the thoughts of many to- 
wards the figure of the earth on which 
they trod. Two translations, one of them 
by Emanuel Chrysoloras, had been made 
early in the century, from the cosmogra* 
phy of Ptolemy ; and from his maps the 
geographers of Italy had learned the use 
of parallels and meridians, which might a 
little, though inadequately, restrain their 
arbitrary admeasurements of different 
countries.! But the real discoveries of 
the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, 
under the patronage of Don Henry, were 
of far greater importance in stimulating 
and directing enterprise. In the academy 
founded by that illustrious prince, nauti- 
cal charts were first delineated in a meth- 
od more useful to the pilot, by projecting 
the meridians in parallel right lines,^ in- 
stead of curves on the surface of the 
sphere. This fhvt step in hydrographical 
science entitles Don Henry to the name 
of its founder. And, though these early 
maps and charts of the fifteenth century 
are to us but a chaos of error and confu- 
sion, it was on them that the patient eye 
of Columbus had rested through long 
hours of meditation, while strenuous hope 
and unsubdued doubt were struggling in 
his soul. 



Scot. V. 1480-1490. 

Oreat Progress of Learning in Italy.— Italian Poo* 
try.— Pulci.— Metaphysical Theology.— Fidnos. 
— Picus of Mirandola.— Lesmin^ in Germany. — 
Earl]f European Drama«— Alberti and Leonardo 
da Vud. 

74. The press of Italy was less occu- 
pied with Greek for several years onA Drini- 
than might have been expected. •* >n w^r 
But the number of scholars was still not 
sufficient to repay the expenses of impres- 
sion. The Psalter was published in Greek 
twice at Milan in 1481, once at Venice in 
1486. Craston^s Lexicon was also once 
printed, and the grammar of Lsiscaris sev- 
eral times. The first classical work the 
printers ventured upon was Homer'S Bat- 
tle of Frogs and Mice, published at Ven- 
ice in 1486, or, according to some, at Milan 
in 1485 ; the priority of the two editions 
bein^ disputed. But in 1488, under the 
munificent patronage of Lorenzo, and by 
the care of Demetrius of Crete, a com- 
plete edition of Homer issued from the 

• AndiH ix., 88. Condani, iii., les. 

t Andres, 66. t Id., S3. 
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press of Florence. This splendid woi^ 
closes our catalogue for the present.* 

75. The first Hebrew book, Jarehi's 
Hebrew Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
prinied. had been printed by some Jews at 
Reggio, in Calabha, as early as 1475. In 
this period a press was estsblished st Son- 
cino, where tne Pentateuch was published 
in 1483, the greater prophets in 1486, and 
the whole Bible in 1488. But this was in- 
tended for themselves alone. What little 
instruction in Hebrew had anywhere hith- 
erto been imparted to Christian scholare 
was only oral The commencement of 
Hebrew learning, properly so called, was 
not till about the end of the century, in 
the Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen 
and Basle. Their first teacher, however, 
was an Italian, by name Raimondi.f 

76. To enumerate every publication that 
MiMritaiiiM might scatter a gleam of light 
of FMiUaa. on the progress of letten in It- 
aly, or to mention every scholar who de- 
serves a place in biographical collections, 
or in an extended history of literature, 
would crowd these pages with too many 
names. We must limit ourselves to those 
best deserving to be had in remembrance. 
In 1480, according to Meinere,or, as Hee- 
ren says, in 1483, Politian was placed in 
the chair of Greek and Latin eloquence at 
Florence ; a station, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous and the most honourable which 
any scholar could occupy. It is beyond 
controversy that he stands at the head of 
that class in the fifteenth century. The 
envy of some of his contemporaries at- 
tested his superiority. In 1489, he pub- 
lished his once celebrated Miscellanea, 
consisting of one hundred observations il- 
lustrating passages of Latin authors, in the 
desultory manner of Aulus Gellius, which 
is certainly the easiest, and, perhaps, the 
most agreeable method of conveying infor- 
mation. They are sometimes grammati- 
cal, but more frequently relate to obscure 
(at that time) customs or mythological al- 
lusions. Greek quotations occur not sel- 
dom, and the author's command of classical 
literature seems considerable. Thus he 
explains, for instance, the crambe repetita 
of Juvenal by a proverb mentioned m Su- 
idas, dec Kpaft6ii ^avoTOf : updfiBui being a kind 
of cabbage, which, when boiled a second 
time, was, of course, not very palatable. 
This may serve to show the extent of 
learning which some Italian scholare had 
reached through the assistance of the man- 
uscripts collected by Lorenzo. It is not 

* SaeMaittaira'sdivBelOTorihissditiooqiiotad 
in RoKoe's Lm X., eh. 21. 
t £idihoni; iL, MB. 



improbaUe that no one in Btigbwi^ at that 
time had heard the name of Suidas. Yet 
the imperfect knowledge of Greek which 
these early writere possessed is shown 
when they attempt to write it. Politian 
has some verses in his Miscellanea, bat 
very bald, and full of false quantities. 
This remark we may have occasion to re- 
peat ; for it is apphcable to much greater 
names in philology than hia* 

77. The Miscellanies, Heeren says, 
were then considered an immor- •ngirckv- 
tal work ; it was deemed an hon- mm^ kf 
our to be mentioned in them, and *'*"'*^ 
those who missed this made it a matter of 
complaint If we look at them now, we 
are astonished at the different measure of 
glory in the present age. This book prob- 
ably sprung out of Pofitian's lectures. He 
had cleared un in these some difficult pas- 
sa^, which nad led him on to farther in- 
quiries. Some of his explanations might 
probably have arisen out of the walks and 
rides he was accustomed to take with Lo- 
renzo, who had advised the publication of 
the Miscellanies. The manner in which 
these explanations are given, the light yet 
solid mode of handling the subjects, and 
their great variety, give, in fact, a charm 
to the Miscellanies of Pohtian which few 
antiquarian worics possess. Their soe- 
cess is not wonderful. They were ing- 
ments, and chosen fragments, from the 
lectures of the most celebrated teacher of 
that age, whom many had heard, but stiU 
more had wished to hear. Scarcely had 
a work appeared in the whole fifteenth 
century, of which so vast expectations had 
been entertained, and which was received 
with such curiosity .f The very fan of 
PoUtian's style, as it was that of Henno- 
laus Barbarus, his affected intermixture of 
obsolete wordJs, for which it is necessary, 
in almost every page of his MisceUanies, 
to consult the dictionary, would, in an age 
of pedantry, increase the admiration of his 
readera.t 

78. Politian was the fint that wrote the 



* Meinera bat pimised Folitiso*t Greek 
but with Tery liule skill in such matters, p. SI4l 
The compliments he qnoles from cootemporarx 
Greeks, non esse tarn Atticas Atbensa ipeas, may 
not bate been tery smcere, unless they meant mm 
to be iaken in the present tense. These Greeks, 
besides, knew hot little of their metrical lanfoafe. 

\ Heeren, p. 263. Meinrrs, Lebensbeechreiban* 
gen, dEC., has written the life of Politian, ii., 1 1 1-9SS, 
moreoopioQaW than anjone I have read. Hi 
acter of the Miacellanies is in p. 136. 

t Meinera, p. 15ft. 20S. In the Utter 
MeineiB censarss, with sppersnt joaiice, the aflected 
wordsof Politian, someoi which hedid not acrople 
to take from aneh writers aa Apaleina and Tertal- 
lian, with an inezcosahla display of enidiliaBat His 
eipeosaof good iMte. 
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Latin language with moch ele- 
gance ; and, while every other 
early translator finom the Greek has in- 
currod more or less censure at the hands 
of judges whom better learning had made 
fiutidious, it is agreed by them that his He- 
rodian has all the spirit of his original, 
and frequently excels it.* Thus we per- 
ceiTe that the af e of Poggio, Filelfo, and 
Valla was already left far behind by a new 
generation ; these had been well employed 
as the pioneers of ancient literature, but 
for real erudition and taste we must de- 
scend to Politian, Christopher Landino, 
and Hermolaus Barbarus-f 

79. The Cornucopia sive linguae Latinie 
oarmmpte Commentarii, by Nicolas Perotti, 
or BmmML bishop of Siponto, suggests rath- 
er more by its title than the work itself 
seems to warrant. It is a copious com- 
mentary upon part of Martial ; in which 
he takes occasion to explain a vast many 
Latin words, and has been highly extolled 
by Morhof, and by writers quoted in Bail- 
let and Blount. To this commentary is 
appended an alphabetical index of words, 
which rendered it a sort of dictionary for 
the learned reader. Perotti lived a little 
before this time; but the first edition 
seems to have been in 1489. He also 
wrote a small Latin grammar, frequently 
reprinted in the fifteenth century, and was 
an indiflTerent translator of Polybius.| 

80. We have not thought it worth while 
Ltfia pmuj to mention the Latin poets of 
•r FMiim. the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. They are numerous, and some- 
what rude, from Petrarch and Boccace to 
Maphsus Ve^us, the continuator of the 
MniM in a thirteenth book, first printed in 
1471, and very frequently afterward. This 
is, probably, the best versification before 
Pohtian. But his Latin poems display 
considerable powers of description, and a 
strong feeling of the beauties of Roman 
poetry. The style ia imbued with these, 
not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the 
manner called Centomsm, but so as to 
give a general elegance to the composition, 
and to call up pleasing associations in the 
reader of taste. This, indeed, is the com- 



• Haet, apod Bloant in Politiano. 

t If eincn, Roaeoe, Comiaoi, Heeren, and Ora^ 
weirs Memoin of earlj Italian tcbolan, are the 
beet avthorillee to whom the reader can hare re- 
coaree for the character of Politian, besides hie own 
worke. I think, however, that Heeren has hardly 
done joacice to Politian*s poetnr. Tiraboeehi is nn- 
sst i eia ct oiy . Blount, as nsnal, coUects the soiFm- 
gee of the sixteenth century. 

t Heeren, 973. Moriiof, i , 891, who caUe Perotti 
the fint compiler of food Letin, from whom thoee 
who foUowea have pnncipally borrowed. 
BeiUet and BlooDt fi» teetiinoiues to PMnttt 



mon praise of good versifierB in modem 
Latin, and not peculiarly appropriate to 
Politian, who is inferior to some who fol- 
lowed, though to none, as I apprehend, 
that preceded in that numerous uatemity. 
His ear is good, and his rhythm, with a 
few exceptions, musical and Virgilian. 
Some defects are nevertheless worthy of 
notice. He is often too exuberant, and 
apt to accumulate details of description. 
His words, unauthorized by any legitimate 
example, are very numerous; a fault in 
some measure excusable by the want of 
tolerable dictionaries ; so that the memo- 
ry was the only test of classical prece- 
dent. Nor can we deny that Pohtian's 
Latin poetry is sometimes blemished by 
aflected and effeminate expressions, by a 
too studious use of repetitions, and by a 
love of diminutives, according to the fash- 
ion of his native language, carried beyond 
all bounds that correct Augustan Latiiiity 
could possibly have endured. This last 
fault, and to a man of good taste it is an 
unpleasing one, belongs to a great part of 
the lyricsd and even elegiac writers in 
modern Latin. The example of Catullus 
would probably have been urged in excuse ; 
but perhaps CatuUus went farther than the 
best judges approved ; and nothing in hia 
poems can justify the excessive abuse of 
that effeminate grace, what the stem Per- 
sius would have called " summa delumbe 
saliva," which pervades the poetry both of 
Italian and Cisalpine Latimsts for a long 
period. On the whole, Politian, like many 
of his followers, is calculated to delight 
and mislead a schoolboy, but may be read 
with pleasure by a man.* 

81. Amid all the ardour for the restora- 
tion of classical literature in Italy, fi^Hn 
there might seem reason to appre- poetry or 
hend that native originality would "««o»- 
not meet its due reward, and even that 
the discouraging notion of a degeneracy 
in the powers of the human mind might 
come to prevail. Those who annex an 
exaggerated value to correcting an unim- 
poitant passage in an ancient author, or, 
which is much the same, interpreting 
some worthless inscription, can hardly 
escape the imputation of pedantry ; and 
doubtless this reproach might justly fiEdl 
on many of the learned in that age, as, 
with less excuse, it has often done upon 
their successors. We have idready seen 
that, for a hundred years, it was thought 
unworthy a man of letters, even though a 
poet, to write in It^an; and Politian, 

* Theeitracts from Politian, end other Latin po- 
tts of Italy, by Pope, in the two little volvmee, en- 
tilled Poemata Italoram, are extremely well ehoeei^ 
and five a juit measure of most of thenB. 
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with his great patron Lorenzo, deserves 
no small honour for having disdained the 
faJse vanity of the philologers. Lorenzo 
stands at the head of the Italian poets of 
the fifteenth century in the sonnet as well 
as in the light lyrical composition. His 
predecessors, indeed, were not likely to 
remove the prejudice against vernacular 
poetry. Several of his sonnets appear, 
boUi for elevation and eleffance of style, 
worthy of comparison with those of the 
next age. But perhaps his most origi- 
nal claim to the title of a poet is founded 
upon the Canti Camascialeschi,or carnival 
songs, composed for the popular shows 
on festivals. Some of these, which are 
collected in a volume printed in 1S&8, are 
by Lorenzo, and display a union of class- 
ical grace and imitation, with the native 
laciness of Florentine gayety.* 

82. But at this time appeared a poet of 
p^i^ a truly modem school, in one of Lo- 
renzo's intimate society, Luigi Pulci. 

The first edition of his Morgante Maggiore, 
containing twenty-three cantos, to which 
Ave were subsequently added, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1481. The taste of 
the Itahans has always been strongly in- 
clined to extravagant combinations of fan- 
cy, caprices rapid and sportive as the ani- 
mal from wUfch they take their name. 
The susceptible and versatile imaginations 
of that people, and their habitual cheer- 
fulness, enable them to render the serious 
and terrible instrumental to the ridiculous, 
without becoming, like some modem tc- 
tions, merely hideous and absurd. 

83. The Morgante Maggiore was evi- 
character of dcutly Suggested by some long 
thaHorguM lomanccs written within the 
■■••***^ preceding century in the octave 
stanza, for which the fabulous chronicle 
of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the 
same real and imaginary personages had 
been introduced, furnished the materials. 
Under pretence of ridiculing the intermix- 
ture of sacred allusions wiu the romantic 
legends, Pulci carried it to an excess; 
which, combined with some skeptical in- 
sinuations of his own, seems clearly to 
display an intention of exposing religion 
to contempt.! As to the heroes of his 

* Coniiaiii. Roscoe. CrMcimbeDi (della Tolgar 
poesii, it, 384) stroof ly asieitt Loraoxo to be the 
raatorer of poetrj, which had ne^er been more bar- 
baroiia than in hia yooth. Bot certainly the Oioatra 
of Politian waa written while Ixvenso waa very 
younr. 

t The ilory of M eridiana, in the eighth canto, ia 
anffictent to (nove Poki'i irony to have been ezer- 
ciaed on relipon. It ia well known to the naden 
of the Moryanta. It haa been alleged in the Bio- 
graphie Unireiaelle, thai be meant only to tarn into 
lidkole "cea mnaaa mcndiantaa du 14nie aiAde," 



romance, there can be, as it eeema, no 
sort of doubt that he designed them for 
nothing else than the butts of his fancy; 
that the reader might scoff at those whom 
duller poets had held up to admiration. 
It has been a Question among Italian crit- 
ics, whether the poem of Fvlei is to be 
reckoned burlesque.* This may seem to 
tum on the definition, tibou^ I do not 
see what definition could be given, con- 
sistently with the use of language, that 
would exclude it ; it is intended as a car- 
icature of the poetical romances, and 
might even seem, by anticipation, a satiri- 
cal, though not iU-natuied, parody on the 
Oriando Furioso. That he meant to ex- 
cite any other emotion than laughter can- 
not, as it seems, be maintained; and a 
very few stanzas of a more serious chur- 
acter, which may rarely be found, are not 
enou^ to make an exception to his gen- 
eral design. The Morgante was to the 
poetical romances of cmvalry what Don 
Quixote was to their brethren in prose. 

84. A foreigner must admire the vivaci- 
ty of the narrative, the humorous gayety 
of the characters, the adroitness of the 

the anthofi of la Spagna or Buovo d'Antona, who 
were in the habit of beginning their aonga with 
acripa of the liturgy, and even of introdocing theo- 
logical doctrines in ihe moat aboard and ouaplaead 
atvle. Pulci haa given na much of the tatter, 
wherein aome have imagined that he had the aa 
siatance of Ficioua. 

* This seems to hare been an old problem io Tta 
]y (Comiani, ii., 302) ; and the gravity of Pakt haa 
been maintained of late by aoch reapectable au- 
thorities aa Foacolo and Pantni. 6ingn4oo, who 
doea not ao tbia length, thinka the death of Orlando 
and his last prayer both pathetic and aobUroe. I 
can aee nothmg in it bnt the systematic apirit of 
parody which we find in Pulci. But the Imea od 
the death of Foriaena, in the foorth cantc^ aie really 
graoefol and aeriooa. The foUowmg remaifcs od 
Pnlci's style come from a mora competent jodge 
than myself. 

** There is something harsh in Pnlci'a meaner, 
owing to hie abrupt tranaitioo from one idea to an- 
other, and to hia caralesaoeas of grammatical nlea. 
He waa a poet bj nature, and wrote with eaae, bol 
he never cared tor sacrificing ayntaz to meaning ; 
he did not mind aaviog anything incorrectly, tfte 
were bnt aore that nia meaning woold be goeased. 
The rhyme very often compels him to employ ex- 
pressions, words, and even linea which frequeuilj 
render the sense obscure and the passage erookeo, 
without producing any other ellhct than that of da- 
atroying a fine atama. He haa no aimilee of any 
particnrar merit, nor doee he stand eminent in d»> 
acription. His verses almost invariably make aense 
taken aingly, and convey diatinct and aeparate ideaa. 
Henee he wanta that richneaa, fiilnesa, and amooth 
flow of diction which is indis|>ensable to an epic 
poet, and to a noble description or compariaoo. 
Occasionally, when the aubject admits of a power- 
ful aketch, which may be presented with vigour 
and apirit by a few atrokea boldly drawn, Pnlei ap> 
pean to a creat advantage.'*^ Panizsi on romantm 
poetry of the Italiana, in the fiiat vohuM of his Or- 
lando Irniamonitoi p. 288. 
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satire. But the Italians, and especially 
the Tuscans, delij^ht in the racine^s of 
Pulci's Florentine idiom, which we cannot 
eqaaUy relish. He has not been without 
iimnence on men of more celebrity than 
himself. In several passages of Ariosto, 
especially the visit of Astolfo to the Moon, 
we tnce a resemblance not wholly fortu- 
itous. Voltaire, in one of his most popu- 
lar poems, took the dry arehness of Pulci, 
and exaggerated the profaneness, super- 
adding the obscenity from his own stores. 
But Mr. Prere, with none of these two in- 
gredients in his admirable vein of humour, 
has come, in the War of the Giants, much 
closer to the Morgante Maggiore than any 
one else. 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the 
piaumie chief of the Medici took so much 
ttoirtofy or delight, did not fail to reward his 
'*''""*' care. Mareilius Ficinus, in his 
Theologies Platonica (1489), developed a 
system chiefly borrowed from the later 
Platonists of the Alexandrean school, full 
of delight to the credulous imagination, 
though little appealing to the reason, 
whi(3^ as it seemed remaikably to coin- 
cide in some respects with the received 
tenets of the church, was connived at in a 
few reveries, which could not so well bear 
the test of an orthodox standard. He 
supported his philosophy by a translation 
of Plato into Latin, executed at the direc- 
tion of Lorenzo, and printed before 1490. 
Of this translation Buhle has said, that it 
has been very unjustly reproached with 
want of correctness ; it is, on the contra- 
ry, perfectly conformable to the original, 
and has even, in some passages, enabled 
us to restore the text; the manuscripts 
used by Ficinus, I presume, not being in 
our hands. It has also the rare merit of 
being at once literal, perapicuous, and in 
good Latin.* 

86. But the Platonism of Ficinus was 
noetriM or °^^ wholly that of the master. 
▲««n«w«i It was based on the emanation 
iht «oL of the human soul from God, and 
its capadtjr of reunion by an ascetic and 
contemplative life; a theoiy perpetually 
reproduced in various modifications of 
meaning, and far more of words. The 
nature vad immortality of the soul, the 
functions and distinguishing charactere of 
angels, the being and attributes of God, 
engaged the thoughtful mind of Ficinus. 
In the course of ms high speculations he 



* Hilt, de U Pbilotophie, yoL it. TIm lulleat ac- 
coom of the philotopby of Ftcinni hat been riven 
b^ Buhle. Tooee who aeek lew minate inronna* 
tion ifiay have recoane to Bnicker or Corniani ; or, 
if they are content with aitll leaa, to Tiimboadii, 
Boaeoo, Heeien, or the Biofraphie UnitezaeUa. 



assailed a doctrine which, though reject- 
ed by Scotus and most of the schoohnen, 
had gained much ground among the Aris- 
totelians, as they deemed themselves, of 
Italy ; a doctrine firet held by Averroes ; 
that there is one common intelligence, 
active, immortal, indivisible, unconnected 
Fith matter, the soul of human kind, which 
is not in any one man, because it has no 
material form, but which yet assists in 
the rational operations of each man's per- 
sonal soul, and from those operations 
which are all converaant with particulars, 
derives its own knowledge of univereals. 
Thus, if I underatand what is meant, which 
is rather subtle, it might be said, that as in 
the common theory particular sensations 
furnish means to the soul of forming gen- 
eral ideas, so, in that of Averroes, the ideas 
and judgments of separate human souls 
furnish collectively the means of that 
knowledge of univereals which the one 
great soul of mankind alone can embrace. 
This was a theory built, as some have 
said, on the bad Arabic veraion of Aristo- 
tle which Averroes used. But, whatever 
might have firat suggested it to the phi- 
losopher of Cordova, it seems little else 
than an expansion of the Realist hypothe- 
sis, urged to a degree of apparent paradox. 
For if the human soul, as a nnivereal, pos- 
sess an objective reality, it must surely be 
intelligent ; and, being such, it may seem 
no extravagant hypothesis, though one 
incapable of that demonstration we now 
require in philosophy, to suppose that it 
acts upon the subordinate intelligences of 
the same species, and receives impres- 
sions from them. By this, also, they 
would reconcile the knowledge we were 
supposed to possess of the reality of uni- 
vereals with the acknowledged impossi- 
bility, at least in many cases, of repre- 
senting them to the mind. 

87. Ficinus is the more prompt to refute 
the A verroists, that they all main- oppoMd hy 
tained the mortality of the par- Fiemm. 
ticular soul, while it was his endeavour, 
by every argument that erudition and in- 
genuity could supply, to prove the contra- 
ry. The whole of his Platonic Theology 
appeara a beautiful, but too visionary and 
hypothetical, system of theism, the ground- 
works of which lay deep in the medita- 
tions of ancient Oriental sages. His own 
treatise, of which a very copious account 
will be found in Buhle, soon feU into ob- 
livion ; but it belongs to a class of litera- 
ture which, in all its extension, has, full 
as much as any other, engaged the human 
mind. 

68. The thint for hidden knowledge, by 
which man is distinguished from brutes. 
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j^^^^j^ ^ and the superior races of men 
■MO 10 ex. from savage tribes, burns general- 
JjJJj^y^ ly with more intenseness in pro- 
portion as the subject is less def- 
initely comprehensible, and the means of 
certainty less attainable. Even our own 
interest in things beyond the sensible 
worid does not appear to be the primary 
or chief source of the desire we feel to be 
acquainted with them ; it is the pleasure 
of belief itself, of associating the convic- 
tion of reality with ideas not presented by 
sense; it is sometimes the necessity of 
satisfying a restless spirit that first excites 
our endeavour to withdraw the veil that 
conceals the mystery of their being. The 
few great truths in religion that reason 
discovere, or that an explicit revelation 
deigns to communicate, sufficient as they 
may be for our practical good, have proved 
to fall very short of the ambitious curiosi- 

Eof man. They leave so much imper- 
Btly known, so much wholly unexplored, 
that in all ages he has never been content 
without trying some method of filling up 
the void. Tlwse methods have often led 
him to folly, and weakness, and crime. 
Yet, as those who want the human pas- 
sions, in their excess the great fountains 
of evil, seem to us maimed in their na^ 
ture, so an indifference to this knowledge 
of invisible things, or a premature despair 
of attaining it, may be accounted an indi- 
cation of some moral or intellectual defi- 
ciency, some scantiness of due proportion 
in the mind. 

89. The means to which reconne has 
Vartow ^'^ ^^ ^ enlarge the bounda- 
■Mihoda ries of human knowledge in mat- 
•npioyed. ^^yg relating to the Deity, or to 
such of his intelligent creatures as do not 
present themselves in ordinary objective- 
ness to our senses, have been various, and 
may be distributed into several classes. 
UmMoovnA Reasou itself, as the most valua- 
toapiiBUoB. ble, though not the most frequent 
in use, may be reckoned the first. What- 
ever deductions have suggested them- 
selves to the acute, or analogies to the ob- 
servant mind ; whatever has seemed the 
probable interpretation of revealed testi- 
mony is the legitimate province of a sound 
and rational theology. But so fallible ap- 
pears the reason of each man to othen, 
and often so dubious aro its inferences to 
himself, so limited is the span of our fac- 
ulties, so incapable are they of giving more 
than a vague and conjectural probability, 
where we demand most of definiteness 
and certainty, that few, comparatively 
speaking, have been content to acquiesce 
even in their own hypotheses upon no 
oth^ groimds than aigument has supplied* 



The uneasiness that is apt to attend 
pense of beUef has required, in general, m 
more powerful remedy. Next to those 
who have solely employed their rational 
faculties in theology, we may place those 
who have relied on a supernatural illumi- 
nation. These have nominally been many; 
but the imaginalion, like the reason, bends 
under the incomprehensibility of spiritual 
things ; a few excepted, who have become 
founden of sects, and lawgiven to the 
rest, the mystics fell into a oeaten track, 
and grew mechanical even in their enthu- 
siasm. 

90. No solitary and unconnected medi- 
tations, however, either of the £^^„j^ 
philosopher or the mystic, could tai 
furnish a sufficiently extensive 
stock of theological faith for the 
multitude, who, by their temper and capa- 
cities, were more prone to take it at the 
hands of othen than choose any tenets 
for themselves. They looked, therefore, 
for some authority upon which to repose ; 
and, instead of buildere, became, as it were, 
occupants of mansions prepared for them 
by more active minds. Among those who 
acknowledge a code of revealed truths, 
the Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 
this authority has been sought in largely 
expansive interpretations of their sacred 
books; either of positive obligation, as 
the decisions of general councils were 
held to be, or, at least, of such weight as 
a private man's reason, unless he were of 
great name himself, was not permitted to 
contravene. These expositions, in the 
Christian church as well as among the 
Jews, were frequently allegorical ; a hid- 
den stream of esoteric truth was supposed 
to flow beneath all the surface of Scrip- 
ture; and every text germinated, in the 
hands of the preacher, into meanings far 
from obvious, but which were presumed 
to be not undesigned. This scheme of 
allegorical interpretation began among the 
earlkst fathera, and spread with perpetual 
expansion through the middle ages.* The 
Reformation swept most of it away ; but 
it has frequently revived in a more partial 
manner. We mention it here only as one 
great means of enabling men to believe 
more than they had done, of conmiunica- 
tin^ to them what was to be received as 
divine truths, not additional to Scripture, 
because they were concealed in it, but 
such as the church could only have learn- 
ed through its teachere. 

91. Another large class of religious 
opinions stood on a somewhat diflTerent 

^FlsDiy (Sum diiconn). zvii., 37. Moritfini, 
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footing. They were, In a prop- 
er sense, according to the notions 
of tiiose times, revealed from 
God, though not in the sacred writings 
which were the chief depositories of lus 
word. Snch were the received traditions 
in each of the three great religions, some- 
times absolutely infallible, sometimes, as 
in the former case of interpretations, rest- 
ing upon such a basis of authority that no 
one was held at liberty to withhold his as- 
sent. The Jewish traditions were of this 
kind ; and the Mohammedans hare trod in 
the same path. We may add to these the 
legends of saints: none, perhaps, were 
positively enforced as of faith; but a 
Franciscan was not to doubt the inspira^ 
tion and miraculous gifts of his founder. 
Nor was there any disposition in the peo- 
ple to doubt of them ; they filled up with 
abundant measure the cravings of the 
heart and fancy, till, having absolutely 
palled both by excess, they brought about 
a kind of reaction, which has taken off 
niach of their efficacy. 
09. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead 

OMSdmet ^' ^ *^® ^*** mode in which the 
ta iBdiTid- spirit of theological belief mani- 
■■fyM bi- fested itself: the confidence in a 
■*^ particular man, as the organ of 
a special divine illumination. But, though 
this was fully assented to by the order he 
instituted, and probably by most others, it 
cannot be said that Francis pretended to 
set up any new tenets, or enlarge, except 
by his visions and miracles, the limits of 
spiritual knowledge. Nor would this, in 
genenl, have been a safe proceeding in 
the middle ages. Those who made a 
claim to such light from Heaven as could 
irradiate what the Church had left daric, 
seldom failed to provoke her jealousy. It 
is, therefore, in later times and under 
more tolerant governments, that we shall 
find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the 
multitude has taken for witnesses of di- 
vine truth, or, at least, as interpreters of 
the mysteries of the invisible world. 

03. In the class of traditional theolosy, 
jbwiak or what miffht be called comple- 
Cikaii- mental revelation, we must place 
the Jewish Cabala. This consisted in a 
very specific and complex system, con- 
cerning the nature of the Supreme Being, 
the emanation of various orders of spirits 
in successive links from his essence, their 
properties and characters. It is evidently 
one modification of the Oriental philoso- 
phy, borrowing little from the Scriptures, 
at least through any natural interpretation 
of them, and the offspring of the Alexan- 
drsan Jews, not far from the beginning of 
the Chriatian sra. They refened it to a 



tradition from Esdras, or some other emi- 
nent person, on whom they fixed as the 
depositary of an esoteric theology com- 
municated by Divine authority. The Cab* 
ala was received by the Jewish doctors 
in the first centuries after the fall of their 
state ; and after a period of long duration, 
as remarkable for the neglect of learning 
in that people as in the Christian world, it 
revived again in that more genial season, 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
the brilliancy of many kinds of literature 
among the Saracens of Spain excited their 
Jewish subjects to emulation. Many con- 
spicuous men illustrate the Hebrew learn- 
ing of those and the succeeding ages. It 
was not till now, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that they came into con- 
tact with the Christians in theolo|^cal 
philosophy. The Platonism of Ficmus, 
derived, in great measure, from that of 
Plotinus and the Alexandrean school, was 
easily connected, by means especially of 
the writings of Philo, with the Jewish 
Orientalism, sisten as they were of the 
same family. Several forgeries in cele- 
brated names, easy to effect and sure to 
deceive, had been committed in the first 
ages of Christianity by the active propa* 
gators of this philosophy. Hermes Tris- 
me^stus and Zoroaster were counterfeit- 
ed m books which most were prone to 
take for genuine, and which it was not 
then easy to refute on critical grounds. 
These altogether formed a huge mass of 
imposture, or, at best, of art>itrary hypoth- 
esis, which, for more than a hundred yean 
after this time, obtained an undue cre- 
dence, and, consequently, retarded the 
course of real philosophy in Europe.* 

94. They never gained over a more 
distinguished proselyte, or one pieiu or 
whose credulity was more to be Minodaia. 
regretted, than a young man who appear- 
ed at Florence in 1485, John Picus of Mi- 
randola. He was then twenty-two yeare 
old« the younger son of an illustrious fam- 
ily, which held that little principality as 
an imperial fief. At the age of fourteen 
he was sent to Bologna that he might 
study the canon law, with a view to the 
ecclesiastical profession ; but after two 
yean he felt an inexhaustible desire for 
more elevated, though less profitable sci- 
ences. He devoted the next six years to 
the philosophy of the schools in the chief 
univereities of Italy and France : what* 
ever disputable subtilties the metaphysics 
and theology of that a^e could supply, be- 
came familiar to his mmd ; but to these he 

• Bracknr, vol. iL Bohls, ii, SIS. Msinan, 
T«q;l. dar ntUtk, ail, 977. 
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added a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
other Eastern languages, a power of wri- 
ting Latin with grace, and of amusing his 
leisure with the composition of Italian po- 
etry. The natural genius of Picus is well 
shown, though in a partial manner, by a 
letter which will be found among those 
of Politian, in answer to Hermolaus Bar- 
barus. His correspondent had spoken 
with the scorn, and almost bitterness, 
usual with philologers, of the Transalpine 
writers, meaning chiefly the schoolmen, 
for the badness of their Latin. The young 
scholastic answered, that he had been at 
first disheartened by the reflection that he 
had lost six years' labour ; but considered 
afterward that the barbarians might say 
something for themselves, and puts a very 
good defence in their mouths ; a defence 
which wants nothing but the truth of what 
he is forced to assume, that they had been 
employing their intellects upon things in- 
stead of words. Hermolaus found, how- 
ever, nothing better to reply than the com- 
pliment that Picus would be disavowed 
by the schoolmen for defending them in 
so eloquent a style.* 
05. He learned Greek very rapidly, prob- 

Hto endo- ^^Y ^^^ ^^^ comiuff to Florence, 
uty In tiM And having been led, through Fi- 
C9b9iM, cinus, to the study of Plato, he 
seems to have given up his Aristotelian 
philosophy for theories more congenial to 
nis susceptible and credulous temper. 
These led him onward to wilder fancies. 
Ardent in the desire of knowledge ; inca^ 
pable, in the infancy of criticism, to dis- 
cern authentic from spurious writings; 

• The letter of HennoUns ii dated Apr., 1485. 
He there tayt, after many compliment* to Picua 
himself: Nee enim inter autorea Latinai lingus 
Domero Oermanoa iatoe et Teatonaa qai ne viventea 
quidcm Tivebant, nedom nt eztincti vivant, aot ai 
irivnnt, vivont in poenam et contnmeliam. The 
anawer of Picua ia dated in J one. A few linea from 
hia pleadins for the achoolmen will exhibit hia in- 
genuity ana elegance. Admirentur noa aagacea in 
inquirendo, circumapectoa in explorando, aubtilea 
in contemplando, in judicando gravea, implieitoe in 
vinciendo, faeilea in enodaodo. Admirentur in no- 
bia brevitatem atyli, fostam reram maltarum ttque 
magnarum, eub ezpoaitis verbia remotiasimaa aen- 
tentiaa, plenaa qusationum, plenaa aolutionum, 
qaam apti aumua^aaam bene inatructi ambiguitatea 
tollere. acrupoa diluere, involute evoWere, flezani- 
roia ayllogiamiaet infirmare falat et vera confirmare. 
Viximua celebrea, o Hermolae, et poatbac memua, 
Don in scholia grammaticorum et podagogiia, sed in 
philosophorum coronia, in conventibos aapientum, 
obi non de metre Andromacbea,non de NioDeafiliis, 
atque id genua leriboa nugia, aed de humanarum 
divinarumque reram ntionioucegitor et diaputatur. 
In quiboa meditandis, iDqairecdis et enodandia, ita 
BDbtilea acuti acroMue fuimus, ot anzii quandoque 
Dtmiara et moroai fuiaae forte videamur, ai modo 
eaae morosua quispiam aot cnrioeus nimio plua in 
indagando veritate potest,— Polit. Epiat, lib. 9. 



and perhaps disqualified, by bis inconceir- 
able rapidity in apprehendmg the opinions 
of others, from judging acutely of their 
reasonableness, Picus of Mirandola fell an 
easy victim to his own enthusiasm and 
the snares of fraud. An impostor per- 
suaded him to purchase fifty Hebrew man- 
uscripts, as having been composed by £»- 
dras, and containing the most secret mys- 
teries of the Cabala. From this time, 
says Comiani, he imbibed more and more 
such idle fables, and wasted in dreams a 
genius formed to reach the most elevated 
and remote truths. In these spurious 
books of Esdras, he was astonished to 
find, as he says, more of Christianity than 
Judaism, and trusted them the more con- 
fidently for the very reason that demon- 
strates their falsity.* 

06. Picus, about the end of 1486, repair- 
ed to Rome, and, with permis- m. m,^ 
sion of Innocent Y II I ., propound- ry pstftna* 
ed his famous nine hundred the- ■°*** 
ses or questions, logical, ethical, mathe- 
matical, physical, metaphysical, theologi- 
cal, magical, and cabalistical ; upon every 
one of which he offered to dispute with 
any opponent. Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of 
Greece or Arabia, from the schoolmen, or 
from the Jewish doctors; the rest were 
announced as his own opinions, which, 
saving the authority of the church, he was 
willing to defend.f There was some need 
of this reservation; for several of his 
theses were ill-sounding, as it was called, 
in the ears of the orthodox. They raised 
a good deal of clamour against him ; and 
the high rank, brilliant reputation, and 
obedient demeanour of Picus were all re- 
quired to save liim from public censure 
or more serious animadversions. H e was 
compelled, however, to swear that he 
would adopt such an exposition of his 
theses as the pope should set forth. But, 
as this was not done, he pubUshed an 
apology, especially vindicatwg his em- 
ployment of cabalistical and magical leam- 
mg. This excited fresh attadis, which 
in some measure continued to harass 
him, till, on the accession of Alexander 
YI. to the papal chair, he was finally 
pronounced free from blameable inten- 
tion. He had meantime, as we may infer 
from his later writings, receded from some 
of the bolder opinions of his youth. His 
mind became more devout, and more fear- 
ful of deviating from the church. On his 
first appearance at Florence, uniting rare 
beauty with high birth and unequalled re- 

* Comiani, iiL, St. Meiners, Lebenebeechrai* 
bungen herufainter manner, ii, 21. Tinboechi, vji, 
325. ^ t If einna, p. li. 
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■owB, he had been much sought bywom- 
ea* aad returned their love. But at the 
age of twentv-five he withdrew himself 
from all worldly distraction, destrojdng, 
as it is said, his own amatoiy poems, to 
the regret of his friends.^ He now pub- 
itshed several woriu, of which the Hep- 
taplus is a cabalistic exposition of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It is remariuble 
that, with his excessive tendency to be- 
lief, he rejected altogether, and confuted 
in a distinct treatise, the popular science 
of astrology, in which men so much more 
conspicuous in philosophy have tnisted. 
But ne had projected many other under- 
takings of vast extent ; an allegorical ex- 
position of the New Testament a defence 
of the Yulgale and Septuagint against the 
Jews, a vindication of Christianity against 
every species of infidelity and heresy; 
and, finally, a harmony of philosophy, rec- 
onciling Uie apparent inconsistencies of 
all writers, ancient and modem, who de- 
served the name of wise, as he had al- 
ready attempted by Plato and Aristotle. 
In these arduous labours he was cut off 
by a fever, at the age of thirty-one, in 
1494, on the very day that Charles YIII. 
made his entry into Florence. A man, so 
justly called the phoenix of his age, and 
so extraordinarily gifted by nature, ought 
not to be slightly passed over, though he 
may have left nothuig which we could read 
with advantage. If we talk of the admi- 
rable Crichton, who is Uttle better than a 
shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so 
much superior and more wonderful a per- 
son as John Pieus of Mirandola should not 
be forgotten.! 
97. If, leaving the genial city of Flor- 
^ ence, we are to judge of the state 
of knowledge in our Cisalpine re- 
V- gions, and look at the books it was 
thought worth while to publish, which 
seems no bad criterion, we shall rate but 
lowly their proficiency in the classical 
literature so much valued in Italy. Four 
editions, and those chiefiy of short works, 
were printed at Deventer, one at Cologne, 
one at Louvain, five pertiaps at Paris, two 



« Meinsn, n. 10. 

t The kmf DiofnphY of Piciit in Meinert it in 
fiett mouare t«ktn trom a life written bf hit 
aephew, John Frmncu Picas, count of Mirandola, 
hinuelf m man of (reat literary and philoaopbical 
reputation in the neit century. Ileinera baa made 
more aae of this than any one elae ; bat much will 
he Ibond conreming Picoa from thta toarce, and 
from his own worfca, in Bracker, Bahle. Coraiani, 
and Tiraboachi. The epitaph on Picoa Vv Heiea- 
lea Stnma ia, I believe, m the chorea of St. 
Mark: 



hic MiimdMa ; cslera norunt 
Ct Tana'et Oangea; Immo et Aattpodoa. 
Vol. I.— 



at Lyons.* But a few undated books 
might probably be added. Either, there- 
fore, the love of ancient learning had grown 
colder, which was certainly not the case, 
or it had not been strong enough to re* 
ward the labour of the too sangume print* 
era. Yet it was now striking root in Ger- 
many. The excellent schools of Munster 
and Schelstadt were established in some 
part of this decad ; they trained tiiose who 
were themselves to become instructors; 
and the liberal zeal of Langius extending 
beyond his immediate disciples, scarce any 
Latin author was published in Germany in 
which he did not correct the text.f The 
opportunities he had of doing so were not, 
as has been Just seen, so numerous in this 

Seriod as they became in the next. He 
ad to withstand a potent and obstinate 
faction. The mendicant friars of Cologne^ 
the headquarters of bariMurous supersti* 
tion, clamoured acainst his rejection of 
the old schoolbooKS, and the entire re* 
form of education. But Agricola . ^^^ 
addresses his friend in sanguine ^s'*^"^ 
language : ''I entertain the greatest hope 
from your exertions, that we shall one 
day wrest from this insolent Italy her 
vaunted glory of pre-eminent eloquence ; 
and, redeeming ourselves from the oppro* 
brinm of ignorance, bartuurism, and mca- 
pacity of expression which she is ever 
casting upon us, may show our Germany 
so deeply learned, that Latium itself shall 
not be more Latin than she will appear, "t 
About 1483, Affricola was invitea to the 
court of the elector palatine at Heidel- 
berg. He seems not to have been en- 
gaged in public instruction, but paseed the 
remainder of his life, unfortunately too 
short, for he died in 1485, in diffusing and 
promoting a taste for literature amon^ his 
contemporaries. No German wrote m so 
pure a style, or possessed so large a portion 
of classical learning. Vives places him, in 
dignity and grace of language, even above 
Politian and Hermolaus.^ The praises of 

* Panaer. 

t Meinei8,Lebenabeach.,il,328. Eichhon,iiL, 
231-239. 

X Unum hoc tibi aflixmo, ingentem de te concipio 
fidociam, lummamque in spem adducor, fora ali- 
quando, ut pritcam maolenti Italis, et propemodom 
occopatam oeoe diceodi |loriam eztorqueamua ; Tin- 
dicemuaque ooe, et ab ignavia, oua noa baiiieroa, 
indoctoeque et elinfues, et ai quia eat hia incultioa, 
ette noa jactitant, exaoWamua, futoramque tarn 
doetam et literatam Oermaniam noatram, ut non 
Latinina tel ipaum lit Latium. Thia ia quoted bf 
Heeren, p. 154, and Meinera, ii., 329. 

^ yix et hac noetra et patraro memoria foit nnue 
atque alter dignior. qui multnm legeretur, mnltum- 
que in manibua haberetur, quam Radulphua Agrico- 
la Friaiua ; tantum eat in ejua operibua in|enii, arti^ 
gimTitatia, dulcedinia, eloquentw, eraditionia; at ia 
panriaaimia nooeitnr, vir non minna, qui ab homini* 
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ErasmiUy as well as of the later critics, 
if not 80 marked, are TCfy freely bestow- 
ed. His letters are frequently written in 
Greek ; a fashion of those who could ; and, 
as far as I have attended to them, seem 
equal in correctness to some from men of 
higher name in the next age. 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, 
BhMiih through whom he was invited to 
■'*'™7- Heidelberg, was John Camerarius, 
of the house of D^berg, bishop of Worms, 
and chancellor of the Palatinate. He con- 
tributed much himself to the cause of let- 
ters in Germany ; especially if he is to be 
deemed the founder, as probably he should 
be, of an eariy academy, the IRhenish So- 
ciety, which, we are told, devoted its time 
to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, as- 
tronomy, music, and poetry ; not scorning 
to relax their minds with dimces and feasts, 
nor foigetting the ancient German attach- 
ment to the flowin|^ cup.* The chief seat 
of the Rhenish Society was at Heidelberg ; 
but it had associate branches in other parts 
of Germany, and obtained imperial privi- 
leges. No member of this aciademy was 
more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes, 
who has sometimes been reckoned its 
founder, which, from his youth, is hardly 
probable, and was, at least, the chief in- 
strument of its subsequent extension. He 
was indefatigable in the vineyard of liter- 
ature, and, travelling to different parts of 
Germany, exerted a more general influ- 
ence than Agricola himself. Celtes was 
the first from whom Saxony derived some 
taste for learning. His Latin poetry was 
far superior to any that had been produced 

bo8 GOgnoMeratar, dignat quam PolitisnDS, vel 
HennolftCM Butwrat, qaos mea qaidem aententu, 
et majesty et aaaTitate dicttonia noD aaqoat modo, 
aed etiam Tiiicit.— Vivea, Ck>mroeiil. in Augoatin. 
(apod Bloant, Cenaiira Aoctoram, aub nonuDe 
Agricola). 

Agnoaco ▼irnm diTint pectoria, eniditioDia neon- 
dita, aCylo minime Tolgari, aolidam, nenroaom, elab- 
oratum, compoaitam. In Italia aummoa eaae pota- 
rat, niai Germaniam prntultsaet^Enamaa in Cice- 
roniana He apeaka aa atrongly in many other 
placea Teatioioniea to the mehta of Agricola 
from Haet, Voaaioa, and oihera, are collected by 
Ba^le, Blount, Baillet, and Niceron. If einera haa 
written hia life, ii., p. 332-363 ; and aereral of hia 
lettert will be found among thoae addreaaed to 
Reochlin, Epiatola ad Reochlinum ; a collection of 
great importance for thia portion of literary hiatory. 

* Siudebant eiimia dec ingenia Latinoram, 
GnBcoram, EbrBoramqae acriptoram lectioni, cum- 
primia critics ; aatronomiam et artem maaicam ex- 
colebant. Poeain atque jnriapradentiam aibi babe- 
bant oommendatam; iroo et ioterdum gaudia curia 
interponebant Noctoraoniminim tempore, defeaai 
labonboa, Indere 8olebant,aaltare, jocan cum mnli- 
erenlia, epalari, ac more Germanomm inveterato 
atreoue potare.— Jugler, Hiat Utteraria. p. 1993 

ivol. tii). The peaaage aeema to be taken from 
tuprecfat, Oratio de Societate littenuia i»Mm«»^«. 
* — n», whiefa I hate out 



in the empire ; and for this, in 1497, he 
ceived the laurel crown from Frederic III.* 

09. Reuchlin, in 148S, accompanied the 
Duke of Wirtemberg on a visit to 
Rome. He thus became acquaint- 
ed with the illustrious men of Italy, and 
convinced them of his own pretensions to 
the name of a scholar. The old Constan- 
tinopolitan Argyropulns, on hearing him 
translate a passage of Thucydides, ex- 
claimed, *' Our banished Greece has now 
ilown beyond the Alps.'* Yet Renchlin, 
though from some other circumstances of 
his Me a more celebrated, was not proba- 
bly so learned or so accomplished a man 
as Agricola ; he was withdrawn from pub- 
lic tuition by the favour of several princes, 
in whose courts he filled honourable offi- 
ces ; and after some years more, he fell 
unfortunately into the same seducing er- 
ror as Picus of Mirandola, and sacrifiosd 
his classical pursuits for the Cabalistic 
philosophy. 

100. Though France contributed little 
to the philologer, several books FKne^iaB- 
were now published in French, guga ana 
In the Cent NouveUes Nouvelles, p^'T- 
1486, a slight improvement in polish of 
language is said to be discernible. f T%e 
poems of Villon are rather of more im- 
portance. They were first published in 
1489 ; but many of them had been written 
thirty years before. Boileau has given 
Villon credit for being the first who clear- 
ed his style from the rudeness and redim- 
dancy of the old romancers.^ But this 
praise, as some have observed, is more 
justly due to the Duke of Orleans, a man 
of full as much talent as Villon, with a 
finer taste. The poetry of the latter, as 
might be expected from a life of dissolute* 
ness and roguery, is often low and coarse; 
but he seems by no means incapable of a 
moral strain not destitute of terseness and 
spirit. Martial d'Auvergne, in his Vigiles 
de la mort de Charles VII., which, nom 
its subject, must have been written soon 
after 1460, though not printed till 1490, 
displays, to judge from the extracts in 
Goujet, some compass of imagination.6 
The French poetry of this age was stiu 
full of allegorical morality, and had lost a 
part of its original raciness. Those who 
desire an acquaintance with it may have 
recourse to the author just mentioned, or 



* Jugler.nbirapra. Eicbhom, ii., 557. Heercn. 
p. 100. Biogr. Univeraelle, art. Celtes, Dalberg, 
Tritbemioa. 

-t Eaaai da C. Francois de Neufchatean ear lea 
meilleora ouTragea en proae ; prefixed to GBavraa 
de Pascal (1819), L, p. czz. 

t Villon fut le premier dana dee aitelea g roa M Sii 

DebroniUer Tart confua de noe Tieox nMiiaiiciei& 

Alt PoitiiiM, L i, V. 117. 

4 Goojst, Biblioth^ae Fna/^um, vol z. 
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to BoDterwek ; and extracts, though not 
80 copious as the title promisesi will be 
found in the Recueil des anciens pontes 
FrmnQsis. 

101. The modern dnuna of Europe is 
iMiBiiin derived, like its poetry, from two 
Amm. sources, the one ancient or class- 
ical, the other medieval ; the one an imi- 
tation of Plautus and Seneca, the other a 
mdoal refinement of the rode scenic per- 
lormances, denominated miracles, myste- 
,^,^ lies, or morahties. Latin plays upon 
the former model, a few or which are 
extant, wero written in Italy during the 
Iburteenth and fiAeenth centuries, and 
sometimes represented, either in the uni- 
▼enities,or before an audience of ecclesi- 
astics and others who could understand 
them.* One of these, the Catinia of Sec- 
co Pdlentone, written about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and translated by a 
son of the author into the Venetian dia- 
lect, was printed in 1482. This piece, 
howeTer,wasconfined to thepress.f 8a- 
bellicus, as quoted by Tiraboschi, has giv- 
en to Pomponius Laetus the credit of liv- 
ing re-established the theatre at Rome, 
uaA caused the plays of Plautus and Ter- 
ence, as well as some more modem, which 
we may presume to have been in Latin, to 
be performed before the pope, probably 
Sixtus IV. And James of Volterra, in a 
diary published by Muratori, expressly 
mentions a History of Constantino repre- 
sented in the papal palace during the car- 
nival of 1484.1 In imitation of Italy, but, 
perhaps, a little after the present decen- 
nial period, Reuchlin brought Latin plays 
of his own composition before a German 
audience. They were represented by stu- 
dents of Heidelberg. An edition of his 
Proffymnasmata Scenica, containing some 
of these comedies, was printed in 1408. 
it has been said that one of them is taken 
from the French farce Maitre PateUn;^ 
while another, entitled Sergius, according 
to Warton, flies a much higher pitch, and 
is a satire on bad kings and bad ministers ; 
though, from the account of Meiners, it 
seems rather to fall on the fraudulent arts 
of the monks.| The book is very scarce, 
and I have never seen it. Conrad Celtes, 
not long after Reuchlin, produced his own 
tragedies and comedies in the public halls 
of Carman ci\\es. It is to be remember- 
ed that the oral Latin language might at 

• TifBboMhi, m, SOO. f M., pi SOL 

t Id., p. 904. 

4 OrMwall*s Earljr Pwitian Prats, p. 194, ooo- 
tiDf La If oDfiofe. This teemt to te confinnM by 
IMiM**, i, 03. 

I Warton, iiL, 909. Moinns, L, 08. The 8«- 

' at HoddlMfg sboat 1407. 



that time be tolerably familiar to a con- 
siderable audience in Germany. 

109. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed 
precedence as the earliest repre- oriteor 
sented drama, not of a religious Ftiuuu- 
nature, in a modem language. Tliis was 
written by him in two days, and acted be- 
fore the court of Mantua in 1483. Roscoe 
has called it the firat example of the mu- 
sical drama, or Italian opera ; but, though 
he apeaks of tfus as agreed by general 
consent, it is certain that the Orfeo was 
not designed for musical accompaniment, 
except, probably, in the songs and cho- 
ruses.* According to the analysis of the 
fable in 6inffu6n6, the Orfeo diffen only 
from a legendary mystery by substituting 
one set of characten for another; and it 
is surely by an arbitrary definition thai 
we pay it the compliment upon which the 
moaem historians of literature seem to 
have a^ed. Several absurdities which 
appear in the firat edition are said not to 
exist in the original manuscripts from 
which the Orfeo has been reprinted.f We 
must five the next place to a translation 
of the Aleniechmi of Plautus, acted at Fer- 
rara in 1486, by order of Eroole L, and, as 
some have thought, his own production, 
or to some original plays said to have 
been performed at the same brilliant court 
in the following yeara.^ 

103. The less regular, though, in their 
day, not less interesting class of cMcm or 
scenical stories, commonlv called aruMtie 
mysteries, all of which related to "y**"*^ 
religious subjects, were never in more rep- 
utation than at this time. It is impossi- 
ble to fix their firat appearance at any sin<- 
Sle era, and the inquiry into the origin of 
ramatic representation must be very lim- 
ited in its subject, or perfectly futile in its 
scope. All nations, probably, have at M 
times, to a certain extent, amused them- 
selves both with pantomimic and oral rep- 
resentation of a feigned story ; the sports 
of children are seldom without both ; and 

* Boniey (Hist, of Music, {▼., 17) seems to coan- 
teosnce this ; but Tiraboecbi does not spesk of ma- 
sical aecompanimeDt to the Orfeo; and Corniani 
onl^ says, alcuni di esai aembrano dall* autor deati- 
nati ad accoppiani coUa maaica. Tali aono i can- 
looi e i cori alia greca. Probably Roacoe did not 
mean all that bis words implj ; for the origin of re- 
citative, in which the essence of the Italian operm 
consists, more than a century afterward, ia matter 
of notoriety. 

f Tiraboachi, Tit., 218. Gin^utoi, iii., 514. Aih 
drte, T., 125, discussing the history of the Italian 
and Spaniah theatrea, givea the precedence to the 
OrfiM aa a repraeented play, thoogh be cooceiTee 
the first act or the Celestina to have been written 
and well known not later than the middle of ths 
fifteenth century. 

t Tiraboecbi, Tii, 203, et poaL BsMos,LeoX^ 
ch. ii QingataA, vi^ 18. 
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the exdusive employment of the former, 
instead of being a first stage of the drama, 
as has sometimes been assumed, is rather 
a variety in the course of its progress. 

104. The Christian drama arose on the 
Tbdr Mr* ruins of the heathen theatre : it 
ij Mtf^ was a natural substitute of real 
sjrmpathies for those which were effaced 
and condemned. Hence we find Greek 
tragedies on sacred subjects almost as 
early as the establishment of the church, 
and we have testimonies to their repre- 
sentation at Constantinople. Nothing of 
this kind being proved with respect to the 
west of Europe in the dark ages, it has 
been conjectured, not improbamy, though 
without necessity, that the pilgrims, of 
whom great numbers repairea to the East 
in the eleventh century, mi^ht have ob- 
tained notions of scemcal dialogue, with 
a succession of characters, and with an 
ornamental apparatus, in which theatrical 
representation properly consists. The 
earliest mention of them, it has been said, 
is in England. Geoffiy, afterward abbot 
of St. Alban*s, while teaching a school at 
Dunstable, caused one of the shows, vul- 
ffarly called miracles, on the story of St. 
Catharine, to be represented in that town. 
Such is the account of Matthew Paris, 
who mentions the cirrumstance inciden- 
tally, in consequence of a fire that ensued. 
This must have been within the first twen- 
ty years of the twelfth century.* It is 
not to be questioned, that Geoffry, a na- 
tive of France, had some earlier models 
in his own country. Le Bceuf gives an 
account of a mystery written in the mid- 
dle of the preceding century, wherein Vir- 
gil is mtroduced among the prophets that 
come to adoro the Saviour; doubtless in 
allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

105. Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Hen- 
Bxum 17 n., GweUs on the sacred plavs 
Bng liPh acted in London, representing the 
mjwuhm. miracles or passions of martyrs. 
They became very common by the names 
of mysteries or miracles, both in England 
and on the Continent, and were not only 
exhibited within the walls of convents, 
but upon public occasions and festivals for 
the amusement of the people. It is prob- 
able, however, that the performers for a 
long time were always ecclesiastics. The 
earlier of those religious dramas were in 
Latin. A Latin farce exists on St. Nich- 
olas, older than the thirteenth century .f 



• Matt. Puis. p. 1007 (edit 1684). See War- 
ton'a 34th aection (iit., 193-233) for the early 
drama, and Qeanchampe. Hiit du thfltre Fraseaia, 
voL i , or Bouterwek, ▼., 95-117, for the Franch in 
paitieolar; Tiraboechi, ubi aopra, or Riccoboni, 
Hiat da thMtiB ItaUen, fiw that of Italy. 

tJocinaldeaSavaai,18S8,p.l97. ThflMfiueea, 



It was slowly that the modem langnages 
were employed; and perhi^ it might 
hence be presumed, that the greater pait 
of the stoiy was told through pantomime. 
But as this was unsatisfactory, and the 
spectatore could not always follow the fa^ 
hie, there was an obvious inducement to 
make use of the vernacular language. 
The most ancient specimens appear to be 
those which Le Grand d*Aussy found 
among the compositions of the Trouveure. 
He has pubUsned extracts from three; 
two of which are in the nature of fegend- 
ary mysteries, while the third, which is 
far more remarkable, and may possibly 
be of the foUowing centunr, is a pleasing 
pastoral drama, of which there seem to be 
no other instances in the mediaeval period.* 
Bouterwek mentions a fragment of a Gon 
man mystery, near the end of the thir- 
teenth century.f Next to this, it seems 
that we should place an English mystery 
called'' The HarrowingofHeU." "This," 
its editor observes, '' is believed to be the 
most ancient production in a dramatic 
form in our language. The manuscript 
from which it is now printed is on vellum, 
and is certainly as old as the reisn of Ed- 
ward III., if not older. It probimly form- 
ed one of a series of performances of the 
same kind, founded upon Scripture histo- 
ry.'* It consists of a prologue, epilogue, 
and intermediate dialogue of nine persons, 
Dominus, Sathan, Adam, Eve, &c. Inde- 
pendently of the alleged age of the man- 
uscript itself, the language will hardly be 
thought later than 1350.^ This, however, 
seems to stand at no smaU distance from 
any extant work of the kind. Warton 
having referred the Chester mysteries to 
1327, when he supposes them to have 
been written by Ranulph Higden, a learn- 
ed monk of that city, best knovm as the 
author of the Polychronicon, Roscoe posi- 
tively contradicts him, and denies Uiat 
any dramatic composition can be found in 
England anterior to the year 1500.^ Two 

according to M. Raynooard, were the earlieat dra- 
matic repreaentationa, and gave riae to the myate- 
riea. * Fablianz. ii, 1 10. 

t iz., 285. The " Tragedy of the Ten Virgiitt" 
waa acted at Eiaeoach in 1328. Thia ia evidently 
nothing hot a myatery. — Weber'a IlluatratioDa of 
Northern Poetry, p. 19. 

t Mr. Collier naa printed twenty-five copiea (why 
Teteria tam parcna aoeti 7) of thia very coriooa rec- 
ord of the ancient drama. I do not uiow that any 
other in Europe of that early age haa yet been giv- 
en to the preaa. 

^ Lorenio de' Medici, t., 390. Roacoe thinka 
there ia reaaon to conjecture that the M iiacle-ptay 
acted at Dnnatable vraa in dnmb ahow ; and ae- 
aumei the fame of the **eTote8i(oe eihibitione^ 
known by the name of the Harrowmg of HelL In 
thia we nave juat aaen that he waa iniiitakeni and 
probably in the fiaimer. 
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of these Chester mysteries have been 
since printed; but, notwithstanding the 
▼ery respectable authorities which assign 
them to the fourteenth century, I cannot 
but consider the language in which we 
now read them not earlier, to say the 
least, than the middle of the next It is 
possible that they haye in some degree 
been modernized. Mr. Collier has given 
an anaJysis of our own extant mysteries, 
or, as he prefers to call them. Miracle- 

S3rs.* liiere does not seem to be much 
matie merit, even with copious indul- 
gence, in any of them ; and some, such as 
tbe two Chester mysteries, are in the low- 
est style of buffoonery ; vet they are of 
some importance in the absolute sterility 
of English literature during the age in 
which we presume them to have been 
written, the reigns of Henry YI. and Ed- 
ward IV. 
loe. The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were fertile of these reli- 
gious dramas in many parts of Eu- 
rope. They were frequently rep- 
resented in Germany, but more in Latm 
than in the mother tongue. The French 
scriptural theatre, whatever may have 
been previously exhibited, seems not to 
be traced in permanent existence beyond 
the last years of the fourteenth century. 
It was about 1400, according to Beau- 
champs, or some years before, as the au- 
thorities quoted by Bouterwek imply, that 
the Confrairie de la Passion de N. S. was 
established as a regular body of actors at 
Paris.t They are said to have taken their 
name from the mystery of the Passion, 
which, in fact, represented the whole life 
of our Lord fh>m his baptism, and was di- 
vided into several days. In pomp of show 
they far excelled our English mysteries, 
in which few persons appeared, and the 
scenery was simple. But in the mystery 
of the Passion, eighty-seven characters 
were introduced in the first day ; heaven, 
earth, and hell combined to people the 
stage; several scenes were written for 
sinking, and some for choruses. The 
dialogue, of which 1 have only seen the 
few extracts in Bouterwek, is rather sim- 
ilar to that of our own mysteries, though 
less rude, and with more efforts at a tragic 
tone.} 

107. The mysteries, not confined to 
scriptural themes, embraced those which 



• HMtorEii|lithDniiiaticPoetr7,Tol.ii Tha 
Cbmtm myttenM wera prinied for Um Hozbaigb 
Clob l»y my fiuod Mr. Harkland; and what are 
called the Townlay mjiteriea ara announced for 



fBanueliaiiiDak Racharehaa aula thAifra ^an- 
la. RoQtarwek, ▼., 96L 
t Boetatwak, pi loa 



were hardly less sacred imd iiMiiktf 
trustworthy in the eyes of the nMchisary. 
people, the legends of saints. These af- 
foraed ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take 
in witnessing the endurance of pain. 
Thus, in one of these Parisian mysteries, 
St. Barbara is hung up by the heels on the 
stage, and, after uttering her remonstran- 
ces in that unpleasant situation, is torn 
with pincers and scorched with lamps be- 
fore the audience. The decorations of 
this theatre must have appeared splendid. 
A large scaffolding at the back of the stage 
displayed heaven above and hell below, 
between which extended the world, with 
representations of the spot where tiie 
scene lay. Nor was the machinist's art 
unknown. An immense dragon, with eyes 
of polished steel, sprung out from hell, in 
a mystery exhibited at Metz in the year 
1437, and spread his wings so near to the 
spectators that they were all in conster- 
nation.* Many French mjrsteries, chiefly 
without date of the year, are in print, and 
probably belong, typographically speak- 
mg, to the present century .f One bears, 
according to Brunet, the date of 1484. 
These may, however, have been written 
long before their publication. Beau* 
champs has given a list of early myste- 
ries and moralities in the French lan- 
guage, beginning near the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

108. The religious drama was doubtless 
full as ancient in Italy as in any |tait„ 
other country : it was very conge- nUfioea 
nial to a people whose delight in ^'"'^ 
sensible objects is so intense. It did not 
supersede the extemporaneous perform- 
ances, the mimi and nistriones, who had 
probably never intermitted their sportive 
license since the days of their Oscan fa^ 
there, and of whom we find mention, 
sometimes with severity, sometimes with 
toleration, in ecclesiastical writers ;| but 
it came into competition with them ; and 
thus may be said to have commenced in 
the thirteenth century a war of regular 
comedy against the lawless savages of 
the staee, which has only been tormina^ 
ted in Italy within very recent recollec- 
tion. We find a society del Gonfalone 
established at Rome in 1364, the statutes 
of which declare that it is designed to 
represent the Passion of Jesus Christ.^ 



• BoQterwek, p. 103-106. 

f Bnmet, M aonel da Libiaira. 

t Thomaa Aquinaa mentiooa tbe htatrimiatAa an, 
aalawfulifnoiabiiaed. 8t AntonindoaaUieaaineu 
— RiccoboDi, L, S3. 

6 RieeobooL Tinboaeiu, bowe?er, ▼., 878, die- 
pQtaa the aatiqaitf of any aeenieal lepieaaiilatiiine 
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Lorenio de' Medici condescended to pub- 
lish a drama of this kind on the martyr- 
dom of two saints ; and a considerable 
collection of similar productions during 
the fifteenth century was in the possession 
of Mr. Roscoe.* 

109. Next to the mysteries came the 

MflniitiM. ^^^'^ cUbb styled moralities. 
But as these belong more pecu- 
liarly to the next century, both in England 
and France, though they began about the 
present time, we may better reserve them 
for that period. There is still an- 
other species of dramatic composi- 
tion, what may be called the farce, not al- 
ways very distinguishable from comedy, 
but much shorter, admitting more buffoon- 
ery without reproach, and more destitute 
of any serious or practical end. It may 
be reckoned a middle link between the 
extemporaneous efiiisions of the mimes 
and the legitimate drama. The French 
have a diverting piece of this kind, Maitre 
Patelin, ascribed to Pierre Blanchet, and 
first printed in 1400. It was restored to 
the stage, with much alteration, under the 
name of TAvocat Patelin, about the begin- 
ning of the last century, and contains 
strokes of humour which Moli^re would 
not have disdained.! Of these produc- 
tions there were not a few in Germany, 
called Fastnacht8-8piele,or Carnival plays, 
written in the license which that season 
has generally permitted. They are scarce 
and of little value. The most remarkable 
is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan, a tragi- 
comic legend, written about 1480.1 

1 10. cuclid was {irinted for the first time 
Mttbemi. at Venice in 1482 ; the diagrams 
ieai works, in this edition are engraved on 
copper, and remarkably clear and neat.^ 
The translation is that of Campanus from 
the Arabic. The cosmography of Ptole- 
my, which had been already twice pub- 

traly draontic in Italy, in which he aaeoit to be 
mistaken. 

* Life of Lorerao, i., 408. 

t The proreibial expreaaion for quitting a digrea* 
aion, Revenona k noa mootooa, ia taken from tbia 
farce ; which ia at leaat ahort, and aa laoghable aa 
moat larcea are. It aerma to have been written not 
long befoce ita poblicatton. — See Paaqoier, Recber* 
chea de la Fnnce, L Yiii., c. 99; Biogr. UniT.. 
Blanchet; and Boaterwek, v., 118. 

t Booterwek, Geacb. der Deatacben Foeaie, ix., 
357-367. Heinaiua, Lehrboch der Spraehtwiaaen- 
achaft, IT., 185. 

^ A beautifal copr of tbia edition, preaented to 
M oceoigo, doge of Venice, ii in the Brtliab Muae- 
nm. nriie diagrama, eapecially thoae which repre- 
aent aolida, are better toan in oar modem editiona 
of Eoclid. I will take thia opportanitj of mention- 
ing, that the earlieat book in which engravinga are 
found ia the edition of Dante by Landino,pabiiahed 
at Florence in 1481.— See Branet, ICainiel dn IA- 
Dibdin'a BibL Spennr., dM. 



lished in Italy, appeared the same year aft 
Ulm, with maps by Donts, some of them 
traced after the plans drawn by Agatho- 
daemon, some modem : and it was reprint- 
ed, as well as Euclid, at the same place in 
1486. The tables of Regiomontanus were 
printed both at Augsburg and Venice in 
1400. Vfe may take this occasion of in- 
troducing two names, which do not exclu- 
sively belong to the exact sciences nor to 
the present period. 

111. Leo Baptista Albert! was a man 
who, if measured by the univer- LMBapt^- 
sality of his genius, may claim taAibattL 
a place in the temple of glory he has not 
filled ; the author of a Latin comedy, en- 
titled Philodoxios, which the younger Al- 
dus Manutius afterward j^blished as the 
genuine work of a certain ancient Lepi- 
dus ; a moral writer in the various forms 
of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light 
humour ; a poet, extolled by some, though 
not free from the rudeness of his age ; a 
philosopher of the Platonic school of Lo- 
renzo ; a mathematician, and inventor of 
optical instruments; a painter, and the 
author of the earliest modem treatise on 
painting; a sculptor, and the first who 
wrote about sculpture ; a musician, whose 
compositions excited the applause of his 
contemporaries ; an architect of profound 
skill, not only displayed in many woriLS, 
of which the church of Saint Francis at 
Rimini is the most admired, but in a the- 
oretical treatise, De re acdificatoria, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1485. It has been 
called the only work on architecture which 
we can place on a level with that of Vi- 
travius, and by some has been preferr^ 
to it. Albert! had deeply meditated the 
remains of Roman antiquity, and endeav- 
oured to derive from them general theo- 
rems of beauty, variously applicable to 
each description of buildings.* 

113. This great man seems to have had 
two impediments to his permanent glory : 
one, that he came a few years too soon 
into the world, before his own language 
was become polished, and before the prin- 
ciples of taste in art had been wholly de- 
veloped ; the other, that, splendid as was 
his own genius, there were yet two men 
a little behind, in the presence of whom 
his star paled ; men not superior to Al- 
bert! in univereality of mental powere. but 
in their transcendancy and conunand over 
immortal fame. Many readere will have 
perceived to whom I allnde*— Lionardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo. 

113. None of the wriiings of Lionardo 
were pubhshed till more uian a centniy 
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after his death; and, indeed, the 
iiViMt most remarkable of them are still 
in manuscript. We cannot, therefore, give 
him a determinate place under this rath- 
er than any other decennium ; but, as he 
was bom m 146d, we may presume his 
mind to have been in full exmuision be- 
fore 1490. His Treatise on Painting is 
known as a veiy early disquisition on the 
rules of the art. But his greatest lit- 
erary distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his unpublished wri- 
tings that appeared not many years since ; 
and whicht according, at least, to our com- 
mon estimate of the age in which he lived, 
are more like revelations of physical truths 
vouchsafed to a single mind, than the su- 
perstructure of its reasoning upon any es- 
tablished basis. The discoveries which 
made Galileo, and Kepler, and Maestlin, 
and Maurolycus, and Castelli, and other 
names illustrious, the system of Coperni- 
cus, the very theories of recent geologers, 
are anticipated by Da Vinci within the 
compass of a few pages, not, perhaps, 
in the most precise language, or on the 
most conclusive reasoning, but so as to 
strike us with something Uke the awe of 
pnBtematural knowledge. In an age of so 

 Tbe DiaDiitcnptB of Lionardo da Vinci, now at 
Paria, are the justification of what has been iaid in 
the vnt, A abort accoant of them was given by 
Vencari, who designed to have pabliahea a part; 
bat, having relioquiabed that intention, the frag- 
ments he baa made known are the more important. 
As they are very remarkable, and not, I beiieTe, 
ymrj generally known, I shall eitract a few paa- 
aagea from hia Essaisor lea oavram pbTsico-math- 
Anatiqaee de Leonard de Viod, Paris, 1797. 

En m^caniqae, Vinci connaiasait, entt'aotres 
choaea: 1. La tbtorie dea forcea apphqu4es ob- 
liqnement an bras da levier: 2. La resistance re- 



spective dee pootres; 3. Les loiz du frottement 
donnftes ensoite par Amootoos ; 4. L'iuflaence du 
cemie de gravite aar lea corps en repos oo en 
BBouvement ; ft. L'spplicatioo du phncipe dea vi- 
Isssea virtuelles k plusieurs ess que lii sublime 
■mUyse a pocti de nos jours k sa plus g^n^ralit^. 
Dsoa I'optique il dterivit la cbambre obscurs avant 
Porta, ii ezpli<|ua avant Maoiolycua la figurs de 
l*mMge do soleil dans un trou de forme anguleuse ; 
il Doae apprend la perspective aerienne, la nature 
dea ooBbres colortes, les roouvemens de Tiris, les 
eflstade la dorto de rimpressioo visible, et plusieurs 
•atiee pMnomdnesde rail qu*oa ne rencontre point 
dana Vitellion. £nfin noo seulemeot Vinci avait 
rsoiaiquft toot ce que Castelli a dii un si^cle aprte 
loi aor la moovement dea eauz ; le premier me pa- 
ntt mloM dana cette partie sup6rieur de besncoup 
A raotre, qoe I'l talis cepeodant a regard^ comma 
le fondateor de lliydrauliqoe. 

11 hni done placer Leonard i la tite de ceuz qui 
M aoot occupes des sciences physico-math^mati- 
qoca, ec de la vraie m(6thode d*6tudier parmi les 
Bodemes, p. 5. 

Tbe first extract Ventori mea is entitled, On tbe 
dseceot of heavy bodiea conwined with the rotation 
•f the earth. He hers assumes the latter, and coo- 
caivea that « bodv frUing to the earth from the top 
cf a towsr wonla havs a componad laotaon in coo- 



much dogniatism, he first laid down the 
grand principle of Bacon, that experiment 
and observation must be the guides to Just 
theory in the investigation of nature. If 
any doubt could be harboured, not as to 
the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as 
the first name of the fifteeenth century*, 
which is beyond all doubt, but as to his 
originality in so many discoveries, which 
probably no one man, especially in such 
circumstances, has ever made, it must be 
on an hypothesis, not very untemU>le, that 
some puts of physical science had already 
attained a height which mere books do not 
record. The extraordinary woriis of ec- 
clesiastical architecture in the middle ages, 
especially in the fifteenth centuiy, as well 
as those of Toscanelli and Fioravanti, 
which we have mentioned, lend some 
countenance to this opinion; and it is 
said to be confirmed by the notes of Fra 
Mauro, a lay brother of a convent near 
Venice, on a planisphere constructed by 
him, and still extant. Lionardo himself 
speaks of the earth's annual motion, in a 
treatise that appears to have been writ- 
ten about 1510, as the opinion of many 
philosophers in his age.* 



aequence of tbe terrestrisl rotation. Venturi thinks 
that the writings of Nicolas de Cusa had set men 
on speculating concsming this before tbe time of 
Copernicus. 

vinci hsd very eztraordmary lights as to me- 
chanical motions. He ssys plainly, tbst the time 
of descent on inclined planes of equal height ia aa 
their length ; that a body descends along the arc of 
a circle aooner than down the chord, and that a 
bodv descending an inclined plane will reascend 
with the ssme velocity ss if it had fallen down the 
height He frsquenUy repeata, that every body 
weigha in the direction of ita movement, and 
weigha the more in the ratio of ita velocity ; by 
weight evidently meaning what we call force. He 
appuea thia to the cenihfugal force of bodiea in ro- 
tation ; Pendant tout ce tempa elle peso sur la di- 
rection de aon moovement 

Lorsqo*on employe one machmequelconquepoor 
moovoir un corps grave, tontea lea partiea de la 
machine qui ont un mouvement 4gal k celui du 
corpe grave ont une charge ^gale au poida entier 
du mAme eorpa. Si la partie qui eat le moteor a, 
dana le mime tempe, plos de moovement qoe le 
corps mobile, elle aora plos de puissance qoe le 
mobile ; et celi d'aotant ploa (jo'elle se moavra 

Elus vite qoe le corps mAme. Si la partie qoi est 
) moteor a moins de vitesse qoe le mobile, elle 
sora d*aotant moins de puissance qoe ce mobile. 
If in this passage there is not the nenect lominoos- 
ness of ezpressioo we shoold find in the best mod- 
em books, it seems to contain tbe pbilosoohical 
theory of motion as onef^oivocsUy aa any of them. 
Vinci had a better notion of geology than most of 
his contemporariea, and saw that the aea had cov- 
ered tbe moontaina which contain shells : Ces co» 
quillagps ont vicu dsns le mime endroit loraqoe 
reao de la mer le recouvrait Les bencs, psr la 
suite des temps, ont M recooverta par d'sutree 
couches de limon de difftrentes bauteora ; ainsi* 
les coqoiUes ont M enclsv^es sons le bourbiear 
amoncell an desioa, josqo'i soitir de Tean. Ha 
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SiCT. VI. 1401-1500. 

Steto of Laaising in Italy.— LiUd tod Italiin Po- 
eU. — Leuniof ia France and EDgtand. — Eraa> 
mna.— Popular Literature and Poetry.— Other 
Kinda of Literature.— General Literary Charac- 
ter of the FiAeenth Century.— Book-trade ; ita 
Privilegea and Reitrainta. 

114. Thb year 1494 is distinguished by 
AidiiM ^^ edition of Musaeas, generally 
<^reek thought the first work from the 
•diuooe. press established at Venice by Al- 



sma even to have had an idea of the eleration of 
the contioenta, though he givea an unintelligible 
reaaon for it. 

He explained the ohecnre light of the anillmnina- 
ted part of the moon by the reflection of the earth, 
aa Moetiin did long after. He underatood the 
camera obacora, and deacribea ita effect He per- 
ceived that reapirable air muat aupport flame: 
Loraque I'air n'eat paa dana un ^tat^ropre k rece- 
Yoir la flamme, il n'y pent vine ni flanune ni an- 
cun animal terreatre ou aerien. Aucnn animal ne 
peut Tivre dana un endroit oil la flamme ne Tit paa. 

Vinci's obeenrationa on the conduct of the unaer- 
atanding are alto very much beyond hia time. I 
extract a few of them. 

II eat toujoori boo poor rentendementd*aoqu6rtr 
dea connaitnncea quellee qu'ellea anient ; on poor- 
ra ensoite choistr lea bonnes et 4carter lea inutilea. 

L*interprftte dea artifices de la nature, c*eet I'ez- 
perieoce. Elle ne ae trompe jamaia: c*ear notre 
jogement qui ouelquefois se trompe lui-m4me, par- 
cequ'il s'atteno k des eflets auzquela Tezp^rience se 
refuse. 11 lent consulier l'ezp4rienoe,en varier lea 
circonatances juaqu'k ce que nous en ayons tir^ des 
rftglesg^niftralea ; car c'est elle qui foumit lesTraies 
regies. M aia k quoi bon cea riglea, me dires-vous T 
Je r6ponds qu*ellee nous dirigent dana lea recherches 
de la nature et lea operations de Tsrl Elles emp4- 
chent que nous ne nous abuaiona noiia-m4mes oo 
lee antres, en nooa promeCtant des r^snltata qne 
nous ne saorioos obtenir. 

II n'y a point de certitude dana les sciences od on 
ne peut pas appliquer queloue partie des math^ma- 
tiques, on qui n'en dependent paa de qoelque ma- 
niere. 

Dana T^tude des sciences qui tiennent aoz ma- 
thtaiatiquea, ceuz qui ne consultent pas la nature, 
mais les auteurs, ne aont pas les enlans de la na- 
ture; je dirais qu*ils n'en aont que lea petita fils: 
elle seule, en eflet, est le maitre dea vraia g^niea. 
Maia voyes la aottise ! on se moque d*nn nomme 
qui aimera mienz apprendre de la nature elle*mAme, 
que dea auteurs, qui n'en soot qne les clercs. Is 
not this the precise tone of Lord Bacon ? 

Vinci saya, in another place : Mon des a e in est 
de ctter d'abord I'ezp^rience, et de dfoiontrer en- 
suite pourquoi les corps sont oontraiots d'agir de 
telle maniire. C'est la m6thode qu'on doit obser- 
ver dans les recherches des ph^nom^nes de la na- 
ture. II eat bien vrai que la nature commence par 
le raisonnement, et finit par I'ezp^tience ; mais n'lm- 
porte, il nooa faut prendre la route oppoa6e : comma 
j'ai dit, nooa devooacommencer par l*ezp4rience,et 
tAcher par eon moyen d'en dteoovrir la raiaon. 

He ascribes the elevation of the equatorial vra- 
ters above the polar to the heat of the son : Elles 
entrent en moovement de tons lee c6r6s de oette 
Eminence squeuse poor rfttablir leor aph^ricttA par- 
ftite. Tbia ia not the true cause of their elevatioD, 
but by vrhat meana could be know the fact 1 

Vinci understood fortification well, and wrote 
upon it Since in our tiiB% he «ys, artilkry has 



das Manntios, who bad settled there in 
1489.* In the coarse of ahoat twenty 
years, with some interraption, he gave to 
the world several of the principal Greek 
authors; and though, as we miTe seen, 
not absolutely the earliest printer in that 
language, he so far excellea all others in 
the number of his editions, that he may 
be justly said to stand at the head of the 
list. It is right, however, to mention, 
that Zarot hsd printed Hesiod and Theoc- 
ritus in one Tolume, and also Isocrates, at 
Milan, in 1493 ; that the Anthologia ap- 
peared at Florence in 1494; Lucian and 
ApoUonius Rhodius in 1496 ; the Lexicon 
of Suidas at Milan in 1499. Aboat fif- 
teen editions of Greek woriLS, without 
reckoning Craston's Lexicon and sereral 
grammars, had been published before the 
close of the century.f The most remaik- 
able of the Aldine editions are the Aristo> 
tie, in five volumes, the Arst bearing date 
of 1495, the last of 1498, and nine plays 
of Aristophanes in the latter year. In 
this Aristophanes, and perhaps in other 
editions of this time, Alaus had fortunate* 
ly the assistance of Marcus Musurus, one 
of the last, but by no means the least em- 
inent, of the Greeks who transported thdr 
language to Italy. Musuras was now a 
public teacher at Padua. John Lascaris, 
son, perhaps, of Constantine, edited the 
Anthologia at Florence. It may be doubt- 
ed whether Ital^ had as yet produced any 
scholar, unless it were Varino, more often 
called Phavorinus, singly equal to the 
task of superintending a Greek edition. 
His Thesaurus Coniucopie, a collection 

four timea the power ituaed to have, it ia neceaaary 
that the fortifications of towna should be strsaaih- 
ened in the same proportion. He waa employed on 
several great works of engineering. 8o wonderfol 
waa the variety of power m this miracle of nature. 
For we have not mentioned that his Last Supper at 
Milan is the earliest of the great pictures in Italy, 
and that aome productions of his eaael vie with 
thoee of Kaphael. Hia only published work, the 
Treattae on Painting, doee him injustice ; it is aa 
ill-arranged compilation from aeveral of hia nann- 
acripta. That tne extraordinary vrorka, of which 
tbia note contains an account, have not been poln 
lished entire and in their oriainal language, ia ranch 
to be regretted by all who know how to veneiate 
BO grsat a geniua aa Lionardo da VincL 

* The Erotemata of Constantine Lascaha, print- 
ed by Aldus, beaxa dste Feb., 1494, which s e ems to 
mesn 1495. But the If ussos has no date, nor tbo 
Ckleomyomachia, a Greek poem by one Theodonie 
Prodroma8.^Renooard, Hist de rimptimerie dee 
Aides. 

t The grammar of Uibano Valeriano was fiial 
printed m 1497. It ia in Greek and Latin, and of 
extreme rarity. Rosooe (Leo X., ch. ix.) saya, ** it 
waa received with such avidity that Kraanne, on 
imjuiring for it in the year 1499, foond that not  
copy of thia hnprssskm remained unaoM." I hav* 
given, a little below, a diflatent cooatnwtta to 
theaewMdaof 
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of thiitj^ftrar granmnlical tracts in Greek, 
printed 1486, may be an exception. The 
Et^motogicum Magnam, Venice, 1499, 
being a Lexicon with only Gfeek explana- 
tions, 18 supposed to be chiefly due to 
Musttrus. Aldus had printed Craston's 
Lexicon in 1497, with the addition of an 
index; this has often been mistaken for 
an original work.* 

116. The state of Italy was not so fa- 
DmIIm or ▼ourable as it had been to the ad- 
inraiiv la vancement of philosophy. After 
^^^' the expulsion of the Medici from 
Florenee in 1494, the Platonic academy 
was broken up ; and that philosophy nev- 
er found again a friendly soil m Italy, 
though Ficinus had endeavoured to keep 
it up br a Latin translation of Plotinus. 
Aristotle and his followers began now to 
regain the ascendant. Perhaps it may be 
thought that even polite letters were not 
so flourishing as they had been ; no one, 
at least, yet appeared to fill the place of 
Hermolaus Barbaras, who died in 1493, or 
Politian, who followed him the next year. 

lie. Hermolaus Barbaras was a noble 
BanMiatti Venetian, whom Europe agreed 
iiv^w^ to place next to Politian in criti- 
cal learning, and to draw a line between 
ihem and any third name. '* No time, no 
accident, no destiny," says an enthusiastic 
scholar of the next age, ** will ever efface 
their remembrance from the hearts of the 
learned."! Erasmus calls him a traly 
great and divine man. He filled many 
honourable offices for the republic ; but la- 
mented that they drew him away from that 
iraming for which he says he was born, 
and to which alone he was devoted. ( Yet 
Hermolaus is but faintly kept in mind at 
the present day. In his Latin style, with 
the same fault as Politian, an affectation of 
obeolete words, he is less flexible and el- 
egant But his chief merit was in the 
restoration of the text of ancient writers. 
He boasts that he had corrected above five 
thousand passages in Pliny*s natural his- 
tory, and more than three hundred in the 



« Reooaaid. Rwcoe** Leo X.» ch. xi. 

t Haboil Dottra hsc Btaa boaanim literanim 
wocere i daoe, HeimolAom Baibaram ttqoe Ange- 
Fun Politianani : Deum immortalem ! quain acri 
jiidicio, quanta ftcuodia, qaanu lingQarami ouanta 
diMiplinarum omnium Kientia lynraitoa ! Hi La- 
tmam linfnam jampridem aqoalentem et mnlta bar- 
banet ram|ine exeaam, ad priatinum raTocare nito- 
rem cooati aant, atque illia anna profiBCio conatoa 
Doo infelictier coMit, anntqne illi de Latina lingiia 
taoB beoa moiiti, qoam qui anto eoa optimt meriti 
faera. Itaqae immortalem aibi gloriam, immortalc 
docoa paravanint, manebitqoa aemper in omniam 
emditoram poctoribna cooMcrata Hormolai et Po- 
litiaai nMmoria, noUo mfo, nuUo caau, nullo frto 
dbolaBda.*-Brtxetii Eiaamo in £raam. Epiat. 
ccxiL I Heinefs, il, 900. 
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brief geography of Pomponius Mela. Har« 
douin, however, charges him with extreme 
rashness in altering passages he did not un« 
derstand. The pope had nominated Her^ 
molaus to the greatest post in the Yene* 
tian church, the patriarchate of Aouileia ; 
but his mortification at finding that tne sen- 
ate refused to concur in the appointment 
is said to have hastened his death.* 

117. A Latin poet once of great celeb* 
rity, Baptista Mantuan, seems to 

fall within this period as fitly as ■••»*«»«* 
any other, though several of his poems 
had been separately printed before, and 
their collective publication was not till 
1513. Editions recur very frequently in 
the bibliography of Italy and Germany. 
He was, and long contmued to be, the 
poet of schoolrooms. Erasmus says that 
he would be placed by posterity not much 
below Virgil ;t and the Marquis of Af antua, 
anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security 
of contemporary compliments ! Mantuan 
has long been utterly neglected, and does 
not find a place in most selections of Lat- 
in poetry. His Eclogues and Silvs are 
said to be the least bad of his numerous 
works. He was among the many assail- 
ants of the church, or, at least, the court of 
Rome ; and this animosity inspired him 
with some bitter, or, rather, vigorous invec- 
tives. But he became afterward a Car- 
melite friar.t Marullus, a Greek by birth, 
has obtained a certain reputation for his 
Latin poems, which are of no great value« 

1 18. A far superior name is that of Pon- 
tanus, to whom, if we attend to p^^^^ 
some critics, we most award the 

palm, above all Latin poets of the fifteenth 
century. If I might venture to set my 
own taste against theirs, I should not 
agree to his superiority over Politian. 
His hexameters are by no means deficient 
in harmony, and may, perhaps, be more 
correct than those of his rivsu, but appear 
to me less pleasing and poetical. His lyN 

* Bayle. Niceran, vol. xif. Tinboachi, Til| 
153. Coniiani, Hi.. 197. Heeren, p. 274. 

t Et niai me fallit angnriom, erit, erit aliqaaodo 
Bapiiata too concive |:loriA celebritateque non ita 
molto inferior, eimnl mvidiam anni detraxerint. — 
Append, ad Eraam , Epiat. cccxcv. (edit. Lugd.). It 
ie not concetvable that Eraamus meant this literal- 
ly ; bnt the drift of the letter ia to encoorege the 
reading of Chriatian poeta. 

i Comiani, iii., 148. Niceron, toL xxfii. Snclt 
of Mantaan'a eclognea as are printed in Cannina 
iUoatriam Poetaram Italoram, Floreni, 1719, are 
but indifferent. I doubt, however, whether that 
Tolamtnons collection has been made with mncb 
taate ; and hie eatire on the aee of Rome woald 
certainljr be excluded, whatever might be ita merit. 
Comiani haa given an extract, better than what I 
had Been of HaDtnani 
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ic poems are, like too much modem Latin, 
in a tone of languid voluptuousness, and 
ring changes on tne various beauties of his 
mistress, and the sweetness of her kisses. 
The few elegies of Pontanus, among which 
that addressed to his wife on the prospect 
of pedce is the best known, fall very snort 
of the admirable lines of Politian on the 
death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote some 
moral and poUtical essays in prose, which 
are said to be full of just observations and 
sbaip satire on the court of Rome, and 
written in a style which his contemporaries 
regarded with admiration. They were 
pubUshed in 1490. Erasmus, though a 
parsimonious distributor of praise to the 
Italians, has acknowledged their merit in 
the Ciceronianus.* 

119. Pontanus presided at this time over 
N««poiiink the Neapolitan Academy, a dig- 
•ndemy. nity which he had attained upon 
the death of Beccatelli in 1471. This 
was, after the decline of the Roman and 
the Florentine, by far the most eminent 
reunion of literary men in Italy; and, 
though it was long conspicuous, seems to 
have reached its highest point in the last 
years of this century, under the patronage 
of the mild Frederic of Aragon, and during 
that transient calm which Naples was per- 
mitted to enjoy between the invasions of 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII. That city 
and kingdom afforded many lovers of 
learning and poetry ; some of them in the 
class of its nobles ; each district being, as 
it were, represented in this academy b^ 
one or more of its distinguished resi- 
dents. But other members were associa- 
ted from different parts of Italy ; and the 
whole constellation of names is still brill- 
iant, though some have grown dim by 
time. The house of Este, at Ferrara, 
were still the liberal patrons of genius; 
none more eminently than their reigning 
' marquis, Hercules I. And not less praise 
is due to the families who held the princi- 
palities of Urbino and Mantua.t 
130. A poem now appeared in Italy, 



* Rotcoe, Leo X , ch. ii. and zz. Niceron, vol. 
viii. Coroiani. Tiraboachi. Pontanoa cum ilia 

aoatuor complecti aomma cura cooatna ait, nenrom 
ico, nomeroa, caDdorem, ▼enuatatem, profecto eat 
omnia cooaecatua. Qoiotam autem ilfud quod eat 
bonim omniom Telati vita qnsdem, roodum iDtel- 
Ugo, peniioa ignoravit. Aiont Virgiliam com mul- 
tea veraua matutino calora effodiaaet, pomeridiania 
horia DOTo judicio aolitam ad pancoram numeram 
Tevocare. Contra qoidem PonUno eveniaae arbi- 
tror. Qq« phma qoaque inventione amsiaMnt, iia 
plora poaiea, dom recogooaeeret, addita, atqae ipaia 
potitiB carmimboa, qoam aibi pepeiciaae.— Scaliger, 
de re Po^ticm (apod Bloont). 

t Roacoe*a Leo X., ch. iL Tbia containa an ez- 
eeUeot account of the ataie of literatim in Italr 
•bout the cloae of the ceotUT. 



wen deserving of attention for its -^^. 
own sake, but still more so on ac- ^^'"^^ 
count of the excitement and direction it 
gave to one of the most famous poets that 
ever Uved. Matteo Maria Boiardo, count 
of Scandiano, a man esteemed and tmsted 
at the court of Ferrara, amused his leisure 
in the publication of a romantic poem, for 
which the stories of Chariemange and his 
paladins, related by one who assumed the 
name of Turpin, and already woven into 
long metrical narrations, current at the end 
of the fourteenth and during the fifteenth 
century in Italy, supphed materials, which 
are almost lost in the original inventions 
of the author. The first edition of this 
poem is without date, but probably in 1495. 
The author, who died the year before, left 
it unfinished at the ninth canto of the thin! 
book. Agostini, in 1616, published a con- 
tinuation, indifferently executed, in three 
more books ; but the real complement of 
the Innamorato is the Furioso.* The Or- 
lando Innamorato of Boiaido has hitherto 
not received that share of renown which 
seems to be its due ; overpowered br the 
splendour of Ariosto's poem, and almost 
set aside in its original form by the im- 
proved edition or remaking (rifaccimen- 
to) which Bemi afterward gave, it has 
rarely been sought or quoted even in It* 
aly.t 

The style is uncouth and hard ; but with- 
out style, which is the source of perpetual 
delight, no long poem wiU be read ; and it 
has been observed by Ginguto6 with some 
justice, that Boiardo's name is better re- 
membered, though his original poem majr 
have been more completely neglected, 
through the process to which Bemi has 
subjected it. In point of novel invention 
and just keeping of character, especially 
the latter, he has not been surpassed by 
his illustrious follower Ariosto ; and what' 
ever of this we find in the Orlando Inna- 
morato, is due to Boiardo alone ; for Bemi 
has preserved the sense of almost every 
stanza. The ui^)osing appearance of An- 
gelica at the court of Chariemange, in the 
first canto, opens the poem with a splen- 
dour rarely equalled, with a luxuriant fer- 
tility of invention, and with admirable art ; 
judiciously presenting the subject in so 
much singleness, that, amid all Uie intri- 
cacies and episodes of the story, the read- 

* Fontanini, dell*eIoquenza Italiana, edit di Ze- 
no, p. 270. 

t See my friend Mr. Pnnini'a excellent intio^ 
dnctioo to hia edition of tbe Orlando Innamorata 
Thia poem bad never been reprinted aince 1544 ; ao 
much waa Roecoe deceived m fancring that ** tbe 
aimplicity of the original haa caoaea it to be prefer- 
red to the aame work, aa altered or lefnimed krf 
Franeeeco Bnm/*^USb of Leo X., ch. iL 
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er nerer forgets the inoonqNunble Princess 
of Albracca. The latter cityi placed in 
that remote Cathay which Marco Polo 
had laid open to the range of fancy, and 
its siege by Agrican's innumerable cavalry, 
are creations of Boiardo^s most inventive 
mind. Nothing in Ariosto is conceived so 
nobly, or so much in the true genius of 
romance. Castelvetro asserts that the 
names Gradassot Mandricardo, Sobrino, 
and others which Boiardo has given to his 
imaginary characters, belonged to his own 
peasants of Scandiano; and some have 
improved upon this by assuring us, that 
those who take the pains to ascertain the 
fact, may still find the representatives 
of these sonorous heroes at the plough, 
which, if the story were true, ought to be 
the case»* But we may give him credit 
for tsdent enough to invent those appellsr 
tions ; he hardly found an Albracca on his 
domains; and those who grudge him the 
rest, ackjQowledge that, in a moment of 
inspiration^ while hunting, the name of 
Rodomont occurred to bis mind. We 
know how finely Milton, whose ear pur- 
sued, almost to excess, the pleasure of 
harmonious names, and who loved to ex- 
patiate in these imaginary regions, has al- 
luded to Boiardo's poem in the Paradise 
Regained, llie lines are, perhaps, the 
most musical he has ever prcMiuced. 

Soch forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican with ail his northern powers 

Besie^ Albracca, as romances tell, 

The aty of Oallaphron, from thence to win 

The fairest of her sex Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by manj prowest knights, 

Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne.t 

121. The Mambriano of Francesco Bel- 
Fnsces- lo, sumamed il Cieco, another poem 
flsBdio. Qf the same romantic class* was 
published posthumously in 1497. Apos- 
tolo Zeno, as quoted by Roscoe, attributes 
the neglect of the Mambriano to its want- 
ing an Ariosto to continue its subject, or a 
Bemi to reform its style.| But this seems 
a capricious opinion. Bello composed it 
at intervals to amuse the courtiers of the 
Marquis of Mantua. The poem, therefore, 
wants unity. *' It is a reunion,** says Mr. 
Paniazi, ^' of detached tales, without any 
rektion to each other, except in so far as 

* Camillo Pellegrino, in his famoos controversy 
with the Academy of Florence on the respective 
mefits of Ariosto end Tasso, having asserted this, 
they do not deny the £ict, bat say it stands on the 
anthohty of Castelvetra— Opere di Taseo, 4to, ii., 
94. Tm critics held rather a pedantic doctrine ; 
that, tboDgh the names of private men may be feign- 
ed, the poet has no right to introduce things an- 
known to bistonr, as this destroys the probability 
tcoQired for his nctioa. 

t Book iiL t I'M X| ch* ii. 



most of the same actors are before ns.*^ 
We may perceive by this how little a se^ 
ries of rhapsodies, not directed by a con- 
trolling umty of purpose, even though the 
work of a single man* are likely to fall into 
a connected poem* But that a long poem, 
of singular coherence and insubordination 
of parts to an end, should be framed from 
the random and insulated songs of a great 
number of persons, is almost as incrc^ble 
as that the annals of Ennius, to use Cice«> 
ro's argument against the fortuitous ori^ 
of the world, should be formed by shakmg 
together the letters of Uie alphabet. 

139. Near the close of the fifteenth cen« 
tuJT we find a great increase of i„||„«oe. 
Itauan poetry, to which the pa- iryMaruis 
trona^ and example of Lorenzo «nd orihs 
had given encouragement. It is ^™'^^' 
not easy to place within such narrow lim- 
its as a decennial period the names of wri^ 
ters whose productions were frequently 
not published, at least collectively, during 
their lives. Serafino d^Aquila, bom in 
1466, seems to faU, as a poet, within this 
decad ; and the same mi^ be said of Ti* 
baldeo and Benivieni. Of these the first 
is perhaps the best known} his verses are 
not destitute of spirit, but extravagance 
and bad taste deform the greater part.t 
Tibaldeo unites false thoughts with rudO' 
ness and poverty of diction* Benivienii 
superior to either of these, is reckoned by 
Comiani a link between the harshness of 
the fifteenth and the polish of the ensuing 
century. The style of this af e was far 
from the grace and sweetness of Petrarch x 
forced in sentiment, low in choice of 
words, deficient in harmony, it has been 
condemned by the voice of all Italian chU 

ics4 

133. A greater activity than before was 
now perceptible in the literary progT«««or 
spirit of France and Germany. icSSbag in 
It was also regularly progressive. JSJJJ^**** 
The press of Paris gave twenty- ^•"""y* 
six^editions of ancient Latin authors, nine 
of which were in the year 1500. Twelve 
were published at Lyons. Deventer and 
Leipsic, especially the latter, which now 
took a lead in the German press, bore a 
part in this honourable labour : a proof of 
the rapid and extensive influence of Con- 
rad Celtes on that part of Germany. It is 
to be understood tnat a very large proper- 

* Panini*s Introduction to Boiardo, p. 360. H« 
does not highly praise the poem, of which he gives 
an analysis with extracts. See, too, Oingn^n^t 
▼ol. iv. 

t Bouterwek, Oeaeh. der ItaL Poesie, i., 3Sk 
ComianL 

t ComianL Moratori, delta peiietta Poeaia* 
Cietrimbsnii Storia delia volgsr possia. 
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tion, or nearly the whole of the Latin edi- 
tions printed in Germany, were for the uee 
of schools.* We should be warranted in 
drawing an inference ae to the progress in 
literary instruction in these countries from 
the increase in the number of publications, 
small as that number still is, and trifling 
as some of them may appear. It may be 
accounted for by the gradual working of 
the schools at Munster and other places, 
which had now sent out a race of pupils 
well fitted to impart knowledge in their 
turn to others ; and by the patronage of 
some powerful men, among whom the first 
place, on all accounts, is due to the Emper- 
or MaximiUan. Nothing was so likely to 
contribute to the intellectual improvement 
of Germany as the public peace of 1495, 
which put an end to tne barbarous customs 
of the middle ages, not unaccompanied by 
generous virtues, but certainly as incom- 
patible with the steady cultivation of liter- 
ature as with riches and repose. Yet 
there seems to be no proof thsu the Grec^ 
language had obtained much more atten- 
tion ; no book connected with it is record- 
ed to have been printed, and I do not find 
mention that it was taught, even superfi- 
cially, in any university or school at this 
time, though it might be conjectured with- 
out improbability. Reuchlin had now de- 
voted his whole thoughts to cabalistic 
philosophy and the study of Hebrew ; and 
Eichhom, though not unwilling to make 
the most of early German learning, owns 
that, at the end of the century, no other 
person had become remariiable for a skill 
m Greek.t 

* A proof of this may be foond in the books 
printed at De venter from 1491 to 1500. They con- 
sisted of Virgil** BocoUca three times, Virgil's 
Oeorgics twice, and the Eclogues of Galpornius 
once, or perhaps twice. At Leipsic the list is much 
longer, but in areat measure of the same kind ; ain- 
gle treatises or Seneca or Cicero, or detached parts 
of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, sometimes very short, as 
the Culex or the Ibis, form, with not many excep- 
tions, the Cisalpine daasicsl bibliogiaphy of the 
fifteenth centuij. 

t Eichhom, lii., 236. This section in Eichhom 
is valuable, but not without some want of precision. 

Reuchlin had been very diligent in purchasing 
Greek manuscripts. But these were very scarce, 
even in Italy. A correspondent of his, Streler by 
name, one of the young men who went from Ger- 
many to Florence for education, tells him, in 1491 : 
Nnllos libros Grscos hie venslesrsperio; and again, 
de Graecis libris coemendis hoc scias; fui penes 
omnes hie librarios, nihil horam prorsus reperio.— 
Epist. ad Reuchl. (1592), fol. 7. In fact, Reuchlin's 
own library was so large as to astonish the Italiaa 
acholars when they saw the catalogue, who plainly 
owned they could not procure such books them- 
selves. They hsd, of course, been originally pur- 
chased in Italy, unless we suppose some to have 
been brought by way of Hungary. 

It ia not ID be imagined thst tine Ufanriae of or- 



194« Two men, bowerer, were defoliiig 
incessant labour to the acqiiisi- ^^^ 
tion of that language at Paris, for ™ ' 

whom was reserved the glory of raising 
the knowledge of it in cisalpine Europe 
to a height which Italy conld not attain. 
These were Erasmus and Budamis. The 
former, who had acquired, as a boy, the 
mere rudiments of Greek under Hegius at 
Deventer, set himself in good earnest to 
that study about 1499, hiring a teacher at 
Paris, old Hermonymus of Sparta, of 
whose extortion he complains; but he 
was little able to pay anything ; and his 
noble endurance of prirations for the sake 
of knowledge deserved the high reward 
of glory it received. " I have giv- ue Ali- 
en my whole soul,*^ he says, *'to naes. 
Greek learning, and, as soon as I get any 
money, I shall first buy Greek books, and 
then clothes."* ^ If any new Greek book 
comes to hand, I would rather pledge my 
cloak than not obtain it ; especially if it 
be religious, such as a Psalter or a Gos- 
pel, "f It ^11 ^ remembered that the 
books of which he speaks must have been 
frequently manuscripts. 

125. Budaeus, in his proper name Bud6, 
nearly of the same age as Eras- ngtees: 
mus, had relinquished every occu- his mt\f 
patioo for intense labour in liters- ■»>*»* 
ture. In an interesting letter, addressed 
to Cuthbert Timstall in 1517, giving an 
account of his own early studies, he sajrs 
that he learned Greek very ill from a bad 
master at Paris in 1491. This was cer- 
tainly Hermonymus, of whom ReuchUn 
speaks more favourably ; but he was not 
quite so competent a judge-t Some years 

dinar? acholars were to be comparsd with that of 
Reuchlin, probsbly more opulent than moat of them. 
The earhr printed booka of Italy, even the moat in* 
dispensable, were very scarce, at least in Prance. 
A Greek graininar was a rarity at Paha ia 1498. 
Grammaticen Orecam, saya Erasmus to a corre- 
s|M>ndent, suromo studio vesdgavi, ut enxptam ubi 
mitterem, aed jam utiaque divendita foent, et Coo- 
atantini qua dicitur, (gaaqpie UrtNuu. — Epist. hx. 
See, too, £pist. liiiii. 
* Epist. Txiz. t Epist. hiii 

t Hody (de Grseis lIltistribaB, p. 238) thinks that 
the maater of Budcus could not have been Har^ 
roonymus ; probably because the praiae of Reach- 
litt seemed to him incompatible with the contempt- 
uous language of Budsua. But Eraamua ia very 
explicit on this subject. Ad Gnscaa Kteraa utcun- 
que puero degustalas jam grandior redir ; hoc eat, 
annoa natua plus minus thginta, sed turn cvm apod 
nos nulla GnBCorum codkum asset oopia, neqoa 
minor penuria doctorum. Luteti« tantuot noua 
Oeorgiua Hermonjinua Qnteh balbutiebat ; aed la- 
lia, ut neqfue potoiseet docere ai voluiaseC, neqoe 
voluisset si potuisset Itaque eoactoa ipaa mihi 
orBceptor ease, die. (A. D. 1524). I tranacribe 
from iortin, ii., 419. Of Hermonyinoa it ia aaid by 
Beatus Rbenanna, in a letter to Reuchlin, that h» 
was MD isai doctrina quaa patiia ebras,— (BpHC 
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afterward Badsns sot modi better in- 
struction; ^ ancient literature having de- 
rived within a few years great improve- 
Bient in France by our intercourse with 
Italy, and by the importation of books in 
both the learned languages." Lascaris, 
who now lived at the court of Charles 
VIII., having returned with him from the 
Neapolitan expedition, gave Budisus some 
assistance, though not, according to the 
fetter's biographer, to any great extent. 

190. Framce had as yet no writer of 
t^^ BQi Latin who could be endured in 
viUwTMn comparison with those of Italy. 
iBftwea. Robert Gaguin praises Fichet, 
rector of the Sorbonne, as learned and el- 
oquent, and the first who had taught many 
to employ ^ood language in Latin. The 
more certam glory of Fichet is to have 
introduced the art of printing into France. 
Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain reputa- 
tion for his s^le, and his epistles have 
been printed. He possessed at least, what 
is most important, a love of knowledge, 
and an elevated way of thinking. But 
Erasmus says of him, that ^ whatever he 
might have been in his own age, he wouki 
BOW scarcely be reckoned to write Latin 
at ^1.** If we could rely on a panegyrist 
of f^austns Andrelinus, an Italian who 
came about 1489 to Paris, and was author- 
ized, in conjunction with one Balbi, and 
with ComeUo Vitelli, to teach in the uni- 
versity,* he was the man who brought 
polite literature into France, and changed 
Its barbarism for classical purity. But 
AndreUnus, who is best known as a Latin 
poet of by no means a hich rank, seems 
not to merit this commendation. What- 
ever his capacities of teaching may have 
been, we have little evidence of his suc- 
cess. Yet the number of editions of Lat- 
in authors published in France during this 
decad proves some diffusion of classical 
learning ; and we must admit the circum- 
stance to be quite decisive of the inferior- 
ity of England. 

197. A gleam of light, however, now 
u^ - broke out there. We have seen 
OffMk already that a few, even in the 
jMiMta last years of Henry VI., had over- 
"'■'•■^ come aU obstacles in order to 
drink at the fountain-head of pure learning 
in Italy. One or two more names might 

•d Reochl.. fol., 53.) Rof , in his Ufe of Bodsoi, 
MM, thttt Iha Utter, htTing paid Hannonymu* SOD 
cold piaest, asd raad Homer and other books with 
aim. nihilo doctior est betas. 

* This I find qooted in Bettinell, Risorgimento 
dUtalis, i.. 250. See also Btyle, and Biop. Univ., 
art. AndrelinL Thej were only allowed to teach 
for one hour in the evening, the jealousy of the lo- 
giciaiia not having sobsidad.— Crevier, iv., 430. 



be added for the intervening period ; Mill. 
in|^, abbot of Westminster, and Selling, 
pnor of a convent at Canterbury.* It is 
reported by Polydore Virgil, and is proved 
by Wood, that Comelio Vitelli, an Italian, 
came to Oxford about 1488, in order to 
give that most barbarous university some 
notion of what was going forward on the 
other side of the Alpa ; and it has been 
probably coi\jectured, or, rather, may be 
assumed, that he there imparted the rudi- 
ments of Greek to William Grocyn-f It 
is certain, at least, that Grocyn had ac- 
quired some insight into that language be- 
K>re he took a better course, and, travel- 
ling into Italy, became the disciple of 
Chalcondyles and Politian. He returned 
home in 1491, and began to communicate 
his acquisitions, though chiefly to deaf 
ears, teaching in Exeter College at Ox- 
ford. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but 
some years younger, and, like him, a pu- 
pil of Folitian and Hermolaus, was Thorn 
as Linacre, a physician ; but, though a first 
edition of his translation of Galen has 
been supposed to have been printed at 
Venice m 1498, it seems to be ascertained 
that none preceded that of Cambridge in 
1531. His only contribution to literature 
in the fifteenth century was a translation 
of the very short mathematical treatise of 
Produs on the sphere, published in a vol- 
ume of ancient writers on astronomy, by 
Aldus Manutius, in 1499.1 

* Warton, iii., 247. Johnson's Life of Linacre, 
p. A. This is mentioned on Selling's monument 
now remaining in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Doctor theologus Selling Giwca atqae Latina 
Lingua perdoctus. 

Selling, however, did not go to Italr till after 
1480, far from returning in 1460, as Warton has 
said, with his nsual indifference to anachronisms. 

t Polydore says nothing about Vitelline teaching 
Greek, though Knight, in his Life of Colet, trans- 
lates boD0 literw, " Greek and Latin." But the 
following passagea seem decisive ss to Grocyn's 
early studies in the Greek languase. Grocinus, qui 
prima Gnecn et Latina linguae rudimenta in Britan- 
nia hausit, mox solidiorem iisdem operam sub De- 
metrio Chalcondyle et Politiano prsceptoribus in 
Italia hausit.— Lilly, Elogia virorum doctorum, in 
Knight's Life of Colet, p. 24. And Erasmus as 
positiveljr: Ipse Grocinus, cujus exeroplum affers, 
nonne primum in Anglia Gnecasa linguc rudimenta 
didicitt Post in ItaUam profectus andivit summos 
▼iros, sed interim lucro luit ilia prius a qualibus- 
cunque didicisse.— EpisL ccclziii. Whether the 
maUaammit were Vitelli or any one else, this can 
leave no doubt as to the existence of some Greek 
instruction in England before Grocyn ; and, as no 
(me can be suggested, so far as appears, except Vi- 
telli, it seems reasonable to fix upon him as the 
first preceptor of Grocyn. Vitelli had returned to 
Paris in 1489, and taught in the university, as haa 
just been mentioned ; so that he could have little 
time, if Polydore's date of 1488 be right, for giving 
much instruction at Oxford. 

t JohnsoD's Li£B of Linacre, p. isa. 
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188. Erasmus paid his first visit to Eng- 
B, land in 1407, and was deligfhtai 
to with everything that he found, es- 
EBftaad. pecially at Oxford. In an epistle 
dated December 5th, after praising Gro- 
cyn, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, he 
says of Thomas More, who could not then 
have been eighteen years old, " What mind 
was ever framed l^ nature more gentle, 
more pleasing, more gifted 1 — It is incred- 
ible wnat a treasure of old books is found 
here far and wide. — There is so much 
erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary 
kind, But recondite, accurate, ancient, both 
Latin and Greek, that vou would not seek 
anything in Italy but the pleasure of trav- 
eUmg.'** But this letter is addressed to 
an Englishman, and the praise is evident- 
ly much exaggerated^ the scholare were 
few, and not more*than three or four could 
be found, or, at least, could now be men- 
tioned« who had any tincture of Greek ; 
Grocyn, Linacre, William Latimer, who, 
though an excellent scholar, never pub- 
lished anything, and More, who had learn- 
ed at Oxford under Grocyn.t It should 
here be added, that, in 1497, Terence was 
printed by Pynson, being the firat edition 
of a strictly classical author in England ; 
though Bdethius had already appeared 
with Latin and English on opposite pages. 
129. In 1500 was printed at Paris the 
Ha ^b- fi^t edition of Erasmus's Adages, 
iwj»bto doubtless the chief prose work of 
A.dafit. ^YoB century beyond the limits of 
Italy ; but this edition should, if possible, 
be procured, in order to judge witn chron- 
ological exactness of the state of litera- 
ture ; for, as his general knowledge of an- 
tiquity, and particularly of Greek, which 
was now very slender, increased, he made 
vast additions. The Adages, which were 
BOW about eight hundred, amounted, in his 
last edition, to 4151 ; not that he could find 

BO many which propeHy deserve that name, 

»■  . 

* Thoma Mori Uifenio quid on^iiam finzit nata- 
n Tel molUiu, vel dolcius, vel feticrai ? . . . Miram 
est dktu, qoaiQ hjc pafaim, quan dense ▼etenim 
libroram eeges efflocescat . . . tantum eroditionis 
Don illiua procnts «c triTialis, led recondiUe, ezac- 
tB, antiqme, Latins Gnecfliaue, Qt jant It^am niai 
viaeodi gratia noQ mnltam oesiderea. — Epiat. ziv. 

t A letter of Colet to Eraamua froqn Oxford in 
1497, ia written i]| the a^yle of a ni«n who was con- 
tenant with the best Latin anthon. Sir Thomaa 
Jf ore'a birth hta QpC been placed bj any biographer 
aariier than 1480. 

It has been aomettmee asserted, on the aathority 
at AntonT Wood, that Eraamna taught Grpek at 
Oxford ; hot there ia no foundation for this, and, in 
Act, he did not know enough of the language. 
ICnigbt, on the other hand* maintaina that he learned 
U there under Grocyn and Linacre ; bat thia rests 
on no endence ; and we have aeen that he givea a 
aocoqot of his stodiei in Greek.— Life of 



bat the number is made tp by eipiaiia, 
tions of Latin and Greek ioioms, or even 
of single words. He declares himself, as 
early as 1504, ashamed of his first edition 
of ms Adages, which already seemed mea^ 
ger and imperfect.* Erasmus had been 
preceded, in some measure, by Polydoie 
Viigil, best known as the historian of tins 
country, where he resided many years as 
collector of papal dues. He published a 
book of adages, which must have been 
rather a juvenile, and is a siqierficial pro- 
duction, at Venice, in 1496. 

130. The Castilian poets of the fifteenth 
century have been collectively Bomastie 
mentioned on a former occasion, fcaiiad srf 
Bouterwek refers to the latter part ^••^^ 
of this age most of the romances, which 
turn upon Saracen story, and the adven* 
tures of "knights of Granada, genttemeo, 
though Moors." Sismondi foUows him, 
without, perhaps, much reflection, ftnd en- 
deavours to explain what he might have 
doubted. Fear having long ceased in the 
bosoms of the Castilian Christians, even 
before conquest had set its seal to their 
security, hate, the child of fear, had grown 
feebler; and the romancers felt them- 
selves at liberty to expatialb in the rich 
field of Mohammedan customs and man- 
ners. These had already exercised a con- 
siderable influence over Spain. Bat this 
opinion seems hard to be supported ; nor 
do I find that the Spanish critics claim so 
much antiquity for the Moorish class of 
romantic ballads. Most of them, it is ae« 
knowledged, belong to the sixteenth, and 
some to the seventeenth century ; and the 
internal evidence is against their having 
been written before the Moori^ wars ^id 
become matter of distant tradition. We 
shall, therefore, take no notice of the'Span- 
ish romance-ballads till we come to the 
age of PhiUp II., to which they principally 
belong.f 

131. Bouterwek places in this de<»d the 
first specimens of the pastoral ro- ptertoni 
mance which the Castilian Ian- hsmiuw. 
guage aflbrds.t But the style is borrowed 
from a neighbouring part of the peninsula, 
where this species of fiction seems to have 
been indigenous. The Portuguese nation 
cultivated poetry as early as the Castilian ; 
and we have seen that some remains of a 
date anterior to the fourteenth century. 
But to the heroic romance they seem to 
have paid no regard ; we do not find that 
it ever existed amon^ them. Love chiefly 
occupied the Lusitaman muse ; and to trace 



* Epist. cii., jejannm stqae inops videri ecrpil 
poeteaqnam Grvcos colni soctores. 
t Bonterwek, p. 121. Sismondi, iii., SS2. Ro- 
Hoiaooa, Hair., 1828. X P. lar 
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QmX pasdon timmgh aU ita labjnrinUiB, to 
display its troubles in a strain of languid 
melancholy, was the great aim of every 
poet. This led to the invention of pas- 
toral romanees, founded on the ancient 
traditions as to the felicity of shepherds 
toad their proneness to love, and rendered 
sometimes more interesting for the time 
by the introduction of real characters and 
events under a slight disguise.* This ar- 
tificial and effeminate sort of composition, 
which, if it may now and then be not un- 
pleasing, cannot fail to weary the modem 
reader by its monotony, is due to Portu- 
gal, and, having been adopted in languages 
better known, became for a long time 
highly popular in Europe. 

13S. The lyrical fioems of Portugal were 
FtortofiiaM collected by Garcia de Resende, 
lyric poMiy. in tlie Cancioneiro Geral, pub- 
li^ed in 1516. Some few of these are of 
the fourteenth century, for we find the 
name of King Pedro, who died ia 1360. 
Others are by the Infant Don Pedro, son 
of John I., in the parlier part of the fif- 
teenth. But a greater number belong 
nearly to the present or preceding decad, 
or even to the ensuing age, commemora- 
ting the vidories of the Portuguese in 
Asia. This collection is of extreme scar- 
city ; none of the historians of Portuguese 
literature have seen it.' BouterweK and 
Sismondi declare that they have caused 
search to be made in various libraries of 
Europe without success. There is, how- 
ever, a copy in the British Museum ; and 
M. Raynouard has given a short account 
of one that he had seen in the Journal des 
Savans for 1826. In this article he ob- 
serves, thUt the Cancioneiro is a mixture 
of Portuguese and Spanish pieces. I be- 
heve, however, that very little Spanish 
will be found, with the exception of the 
poems of the Infant Pedro, wnich occupy 
some leaves. The whole number of po- 
ets is but one hundred and thirty-two, 
even if some names do not occur tvrice ; 
which I mention, because it has been er- 
roneously said to exceed considerably 
that of the Spanish Cancioneiro. The 
volume is in folio, and contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven leaves. The me- 
tres are those usual in Spanish; some 
versos de arte mayor ; but the greater part 
in trochaic redondillas. I observed no in- 
stance of the assonant rhyme ; but there 
are several glosses, or, in the Portuguese 
word, grosas.^ The chief part is amatory ; 

* Boat«twek's HisL of Portugueae litantara, 
p. 43. 

t Bonterwek, p. 30, bat obMrred, that the For- 
tagneae emplojr the ftofo, calling it vofto. The 
woid ia the CancioiMro ia ffpM. 



but there are lines on the death of kings, 
and other political events.* 

133. The Germans, if they did not as yet 
excel in the higher department of Geman pop- 
tjrpography, were by no means ^•r books. 
negligent of their own great invention. 
The books, if we include the smallest, 
printed in the empire between 1470 and 
the close of the century, amount to sev- 
eral thousand editions. A large propor- 
tion of these were in their own language. 
They had a literary public, as we may call 
it, not merely in their courts and universi- 
ties, but in their respectable middle class, 
the burghers of the free cities, and per- 
haps in the artisans whom they employed. 
Their reading was almost always with a 
serious end ; but no people so successfully 
cultivated the art of moral and satirical 
fable. These, in rtany instances, spread 
with great favour through Cisalpine Eu- 
rope. Among the works of this kind in 
the fifteenth century, two deserve men- 
tion : the Eulenspeigle, or Mirror of Owls, 
popular afterward in England by the name 
of Howlenglass ; and a superior and'better 
known production, the Narrenschiff, or 
Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Brandt, of 
Strasburg, the first edition of which I do 
not find referred to any date; but the 
Latin translation appeared at Lyons in 
1488. It was translated into English by 
Barclay, and published early in 1509. It 
is a metrical satire on the follies of every 
class, and may possibly have suggested to 
Erasmus his Encomium Morise. But the 
idea was not absolutely new ; the theatri- 
cal company established at Paris, under 
the name of Enfans de San Souci, as well 
as the ancient office of jester or fool in 
our courts and castles, implied the same 
principle of satirising mankind with ridi- 
cule so genera], that eytty man should 
feel more pleasure from the humiliation 
of his neighbours, than jiain from his own. 
Brandt does not show much poetical tal- 
ent ; but his morality is clear and sound ; 
he keeps the pure and right-minded reader 
on his side ; and in an age when little bet- 
ter came into competition, his characters 
of men, tiiaugh more didactic than de- 
scrip^ve, did not fail to please. The in- 
fluence such books of simple fiction and 
pfain moral would possess over a people, 
may be judged by the delight they once 
gave to children, before we had learned to 
vitiate the healthy appetite of ignorance 



* A manuacript collection of Portugueae Ivrie 

Ketry of the fifteenth century belonged to Mr. He- 
r, and waa aold to Meaara. Payne and Foaa. It 
woald probably be foand, on compahaon, to contain 
many of the piecea in the Cancioneiro Oenl, bat it 
ianotacopyofitk 
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by premature leiinemeiits and BtimuUting 

vanety.* 

134. The historical literature of this 
ffi^«rf^i century presents very little de- 
worto. serving of notice. The English 
writers of this class are absolutely con- 
temptible ; and if some annalists of good 
sense and tolerable skill in narration may 
be found on the Continent, they are not 
conspicuous enough to arrest our regard 
in a work which designedly passes over 
that department of literature, so far as it is 
merely conversant with particular events. 
Phtttpda But the memoirs of Philip de Co- 
CooZiei. mines, which, though not publish- 
ed till 1689, must have been written be^ 
fore the close of the fifteenth century, are 
not only of a higher value, but almost 
make an epoch in historical literature. 
If Froissart, by his picturesque descrip- 
tions and fertility of historical inveniion^ 
mav be reckoned the Livy of France, she 
had her Tacitus in Philip de Comines. 
The intermediate writers, Monstrelet and 
his continuators, have the merits of nei- 
ther, certainly not of Comines. He is the 
first modem writer (or, if there had been 
any approach to an exception among the 
Italians, it has escaped my recollection) 
who in any degree has displayed sagacity 
in reasoning on the characters of men, and 
the consequences of their actions, or who 
has been able to generalize his observa- 
tion by comparison and reflection. No- 
thing of this could have been found in 
the cloister ; nor were the philologers of 
Ital^ equal to a Usk which required ca- 
pacities and pursuits very different from 
their own. An acute understanding and 
much experience of mankind gave Co- 
mines this superiority; his life had not 
been spent over books ; and he is conse- 
quently free from that pedantic application 
of history, which became common with 
those who passed for political reasoners 
in the next two centuries. Yet he was 
not ignorant of former times ; and we see 
the lulvantage of those translations from 
antiquity, made during the last huii^d 
years in France, by the use to which he 
turned them. 

135. The earliest printed treatise oCalge- 
j^^^ bra, for that of Leonard Fibonac- 
^"^^ ci is still in manuscript, was pub- 
lished in 1494, by Luca Pacioli di Borgo, 
a Franciscan, who taught mathematics in 
the University of Milan. This book is 
written in Itsdian, with a mixture of the 
Venetian dialect, and with many Latin 
words. In the first part, he explains the 

* BoQterwek, iz., Z31-3&L v. 113. Heinnns, ii., 
lU. WtitM, iii., 74. 



mles of commercial arithmetie in detail, 
and is the earliest Italian writer who 
shows the principles of Italian book-keep- 
ing by double entry. Algebra he calls 
r arte maggiore, detta dal volgo la regola 
de la cosa, over al^hebra e aimacalwla, 
which last he explains by restauratio et 
oppositio. The known number ia called 
nP or numero; co, or eosa stands for the 
unknown quantity; whence algebra was 
sometimes called the cossic art. In the 
early Latin treatises Res is used, or £.» 
which is an approach to literal expression. 
The square is called censo or ce, ; the cube, 
cubo or cu. ; p. and m. stand for plus and 
fnmus. Thus, 3co. p, ice. m. 5etf. p. Sce.ce. 
m. 6fiO would have been written for what 
would now be expressed 3«+4a*^5«*+ 
2c^— 6. Luca di Borgo's algebra goes as 
far as quadratic equations ; but, though he 
had very good notions on the subject, it 
does not appear that he carried the sci- 
ence much beyond the point where Leon- 
ard Fibonacci had left it three centuries 
before. And its principles were already 
familiar to mathematicians; for Regio- 
montanus, having stated a trigonoroet- 
rical solution in the form of a quadratic 
eauation, adds, quod restat, pnecepta artis 
edocebunt. Luca di Borgo perceived, in 
a certain sense, the application of algebra 
to geometry, observing that the niles as 
to surd roots are referrible to incommen- 
surable magnitudes.* 

136. This period of ten yeara from 1400 
to 1500, will ever be memorable etcms nma 
in the history of mankind. It is i^mioima. 
here that we usually close the long inter- 
val between the Roman world and this our 
Modem Europe, denominated the Middle 
Ages. The conquest of Granada, which 
rendered Spain a Christian kingdom ; the 
annexation of the last great fief of the 
French crown, Brittany, which made 
France an entire and absolute monar- 
chy ; the public peace of Germany ; the 
invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, 
while it communicated her arts and man- 
nere to the cisalpine nations, and opened 
the scene of warfare and alliances which 
may be deduced to the present day ; the 
discovery of two worlds by Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, all belong to this decad. 

* Montacla. KIstner. Conali. Hottoa** Math. 
Diet., ait. Algsbra. The last writer, and jaerfaapa 
the first, had never aeea the book of Loca PaciolL 

Mr. ColebrocAe.iD bis Indian Algebra, baa ahown 
that the Hindoos carried that science considerably 
farther than either the Gre^ or the Arabiana 
(though he thinks they may probablj have derived 
their notions of the science from the iDrmer), aatid- 
pating 90010 of diediscoTeries of the MTtnenth oen- 
Itury. 
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But it is not, as ws have seen, to maiked 
•a era in the progfession of litentore. 

137. In taking leave of the fifteenth cen- 
^ ^ tnry, to which we have been need 
^mu^ to attach many aaeociationB of rev- 
•■■■^ eieoce, and during which the deeire 
****^* of Imowledge was, in one pait of 
Europe, moie enthnaiastic and nnivenal 
than peihaps it has aince ever been, it ia 
Battnaito aak onraelvea, what harveathad 
ilready rewaided their zeal and labour, 
what monnmenta of genina and erudition 
Mill receive the homage of mankind t 

138. No veiy triumphant anawer can be 
n, UMa- given to thia interrogation. Of 
MNMriy the booka then written, how few 
"K*"*^ are read! Of the men then fa- 
mooa, how few aie familiar in our recollec- 
tion! Let ua eonaider what Italy itaelf 
produced of any effective tendency to eup 
lugp the bonnoariea of knowledge, or to 
delight the taate and fancy. The treatiae 
of VaUa on Latin grammar, the miacella- 
neoua obaervatibna of Politian on ancient 
anthora, the eommentariea of Landino and 
aome other editora, the Platonic theology 
of Fidnua, the Latin poetry of Politian 
aed Pontanua, the light Itahan poetry of 
the aame Politian and Lorenzo de* Medici, 
the epic romancea of Pulci and Boiardo. 
Of these, Pulci alone, in an original ahape, 
ia atin read in Italy, and by aome lovera 
of that hteratnre in other conntriea, and 
the Latin poeta bv a amaller number. If 
we look on the other aide of the Alpa, the 
catak^ue ia much ahorter, or, rather, doea 
not contain a aingle book, except Philip 
de CoBunea, that entera into the uaual atud- 
iea of a hteranr man. Froiaaart hardly 
belonga to the fifteenth century, hia histo- 
ry terminatiog about 1400. The firat un- 
dated edition, with a continuation by aome 
one to 1496, waa printed between that time 
and 1509, when tne aecond appeared. 

139. If we come to inquire what acqui- 
g^^^— mtiona had been made between 
f jteaB- the yeara 1400 and 1600, we aball 
I""" ■' find that, in Italy, the Latin lan- 
guage waa now written by aome with ele- 
gznce, and by moat with tolerable exact- 
neas and fluency ; while out of Italy there 
had been, perfaapa, a ooneaponding im- 
provement, relatively to the point from 
which they atarted; the flagrant barbar- 
iwna of the fourteenth century having 
yielded, before the cloae of the next, to a 
more reapectable, though not an elegant or 
exact kind of style. Many Italiana had 
now aome aeqaaintanee with Greek, which 
in 1400 had been hardly the caae with any 
one : and the knowledge of it waa of late 
beginning to make a little progreaa in cia- 
alpine Europe. The French and "^ 
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languages were become whst we call 
more polished, though the difference in the 
former aeema not to be very considerate. 
In mathematical acienoe, and in natural 
luatoi7,the ancient writera had been more 
brought to light, and a certain progreaa 
had been made by diligent, if not very in- 
ventive pfailoaopliers. We cannot aay that 
meti^hyaical or moral philoaophy atood 
hiffher than it had done in the time of the 
acnoolmen. The hiatoiy of Greece and 
Rome, and the antiquitiea of the latter, 
were, of courae, more diatinctly known 
after ao many yeara of attentive atudy be- 
atowed on their principal authora ; yet the 
acquaintance of the learned with thoae 
aubjecta waa by no meana exact or criti- 
cal enough to aave them from groaa errora, 
or from becoming the dupea of any for- 
gery. A proof of thia waa fhmiahed by 
theimpostureaof Anniuaof Viterbo,who, 
having puMiahed large fragmenta of Me- 
gaathenea, Beroaua, Manetho, and a neat 
many more loat hiatoriana, aa havinff been 
diacovered by himaelf, obtained fiiU cre- 
dence at the time, which waa not general* 
ly withheld for too long a period afterward, 
thouffh the forgeriea were palpable to thoae 
who had made themaelvea masters of gen- 
uine hiatoiy.* 

140. We should, therefbre, if we mean 
to Judge accurately, not overval- xbdr jn>» 
ue the fifteenth centuiy aa <Hie in pwMoo. 
which the human mind advanced with gi- 
ant atridea in the kingdom of knowledge. 
General hiatoriana of literature are apt to 
apeak rather hyperbolically in reapect of 
men who roae above their contemporariea ; 
language freouently juat, in relation to the 
vigoroua intellects and ardent induatry of 
auch men, but tending to produce an ex-^ 
aggerated eatimate of their abeolute qual- 
ities. But the queation ia at preaent not 
ao much of men, aa of the average or gen- 
eral proficiency of nationa. The cata*. 
loguea of printed booka in the common 
faibliogrBphical coUectiona afibrd, not quite 
a gage or the learning of any particular pe- 
riod, but a reaaonable preaumption, which 
it requirea contrary evidence to rebut. If 
theae preaent ua very few and imperfect 
c^tiona of booka neceaaary to the prog- 
reaa of knowledge, if the woika moat m 
requeat appear to have been triffing and ig- 
norant prodnctiona, it aeema as reaaonable 
to draw an inference one way from these 



• Anmniof VitoiwdidiioteeMetohatebelMT. 
era after bit time. 8«e BkMOt, Nioeran, toI. iL, 
GomiMii, iii., 131, tnd his article in Biographie Uni- 
▼ertelle. Apostoto Zeno and Tirab<Mchi have im- 
poted leaa fraud than credulity to Anniua, but moat 
nave been of another opinion ; and it ia onimportant 
lor the pnipoae of the celt. 
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scanty and dUereditable lists, as on the 
other hand we hail the progressiye state 
of any branch of knowledge from the re- 
doubled labours of the press, and the mul- 
tiphcation of useful eoitions. It is true 
that the deficiency of one country might 
be supphed by importation from another ; 
and some cities, especially Parts, had ac- 
quired a typographical reputation some- 
what disproportioned to the local demand 
for books ; but a considerable increase of 
readers would naturally have created a 
press, or multiplied its operations in any 
country of Europe. 
141. The bibliographies, indeed, even 

Number ^^ ^^^^ ^^ latest, are always im- 
ofbooin perfect; but the omissions, after the 
prioiad. unmense pains bestowed on the 
subject, can hardly be such as to effect our 
general conclusions. We will therefore 
uhistrate the Uterary history of the fif- 
teenth century by a few numben taken 
from the typographical annate of Panzer, 
which might be corrected in two ways ; 
fint, by adding editions since brought to 
light, or, secondly, by striking out some 
inserted on defective authority ; a kind of 
mistake which tends to compensate the 
former. The books printed at Florence 
down to 1500 are 300 ; at Milan, 639 ; at 
Bologna, 898 ; at Rome, 925 ; at Venice, 
9835 ; fifty other Italian cities had printing 
presses in the fifteenth century.* At Par- 
is, Uie number of books is 751 ; at Cologne, 
630 ; at Nuremberg, 389 ; at Leipsic, 351 ; 
at Basle, 380 ; at Strasburg, 526 ; at Augs- 
buig, 856 ; at Lou vain, 1 16 ; at Mentz, 134 : 
at Deventer, 169. The whole number 
printed in England appeara to be 141; 
whereof 130 at London and Westminster, 
seven at Oxford, four at St. Alban's. Ci- 
cero's works were first printed entire by 
Minutianus at Milan, in 1498 ; but no less 
than 991 editions of different portions ap- 
'peared in the century. Thirty-seven of 
these bear date on this side of the Alps, 
uid forty-five have no place named. Of 
ninety-five editions of Virgil, seventy are 
complete ; twenty-seven are cisalpine, and 
four bear no date. On the other hand, 
only eleven out of fifty-seven editions of 
Horace contain all his woiics. It has been 
already shown, that most editions of class- 
ics printed in France and Germany are in 
the last decennium of the century. 

149. The editions of the Vulgate regis- 
tered in Panzer are ninety-one, exclusive 
of some spurious or suspected. Next to 
theology, no science furnished so much 
occupation to the press as the civil and 

* I find thif in Heeren, p. 127, for I hsve not 
coontad the nninber of citin in Psnier. 



canon laws. The editions of the digest 
and decretals, or other parts of those sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, must amount to 
some hundreds. 

143. But while we avoid, for the sake 
of truth, any undue exaggeration AdvaotatM 
of the Uteraiy state of Europe at airaady 
the close of the fifteenth centuiy, JJJJJl?^ 
we must even more earnestly ^ ^* 
deprecate the hasty prejudice that no 
good had been already done by the culture 
of classical learning, and by the invention 
of printing. Both were of inestimable 
value, even where their immediate fruits 
were not clustering in ripe abundance. It 
is certain that much more than ten thou- 
sand editions of books or pamphlets (a late 
writer says fifteen thousand*) were print* 
ed from 1470 to 1500. More than half the 
number appeared in Italy. All the Latin 
authora, hitherto painfully copied by Uis 
scholar, or purchased by him at inconve- 
nient cost, or borrowed for a time from 
friends, became readily accessible, and 
were printed, for the most part, if not cor- 
rectly, accoiding to our improved criti- 
cism, yet without the gross blundera of 
the ordinary manuscripts. The saving of 
time which the art of printfng has occa- 
sioned can hardly be too highly apprecia- 
ted. Nor was the cisalpine press unser- 
viceable in this century, though it did not 
pour forth so much from the stores of an- 
cient learning. It gave useful food, and 
such as the reader could better relish and 
digest. The historical records of his own 
nation ; the precepts of moral wisdom ; the 
regular metre, that pleased the ear and 
supplied the memory; the fictions, that 
warmed the imagination, and sometimes 
ennobled or purified the heart ; the reper- 
tories of natural phenomena, mingled as 
truth was on these subjects, and on all 
the rest with error ; the rules of civil and 
canon law, that guided the determinations 
of private right, the subtle philosophy of 
the scholastics, were laid open to his 
choice, while his religious feelings might 
find their gratification in many a treatise 
of learned doctrine, according to the re- 
ceived creed of the Church, in many a le- 
gend on which a pious credulity deliffhted 
to rely in the devout aspirations of holy, 
ascetic men ; but, above all, in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, either in the Vulgate 

• Santander, Diet Bibliogr. du 15me ii6cle. I 
do not think to many iwould be found io Panzer. 
I have read eoroewhero that the library of Munich 
claims to poaaeea 20,000 Inconabala, or books of the 
fifteenth centuir : a word lately ao applied in Ger- 
many. But, uniesa this comprehends many dupU* 
catea, it aeema a little qaestionable. Books were 
not, in general, to toiaminoos in thmt age as at 
pisiant. 
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Latin, which had by use acquired the an- 
thority of an original text, or in most of 
the living languages of Earoi>e. 

144. We shall conclude this portion of 
xra^ literary history with a few illustra- 
«rbMk- tions of what a German writer calls 
•**^* *• the exterior being of books,"* for 
which I do not find an equivalent in Eng- 
hsh idiom. The trade of bookselling 
seems to have been established at Paris 
and at Bologna in the twelfth century; 
the lawyers and universities called it into 
life.f It is very improbable that it existed 
in what we properly call the dark ages. 
Peter of Blois mentions a book which he 
had bought of a public dealer (a quodam 
publico manffone librorum). But we do 
not find, I believe, many distinct accounts 
of them tUl the next age. These dealers 
were denominated Stationarii, perliaps 
from the open stalls at which they carried 
on their business, though statio is a gen- 
eral word for a shop in low Latin.t 'Hiey 
appear, by the old statutes of the univer- 
sity of Paris, and by those of Bologna, to 
have sold books upon commission; and 
are sometimes, though not nniformly, dis- 



145. The fintprintenwere always book-> 
sellers, and sold theirown impres- Book* oai4 
sions. These occupations were byprtotara. 
not divided till the early part of the sixteenth 
century.* But the risks of sale, at a time 
when learning was by no means general, 
combined with the great cost of produc- 
tion, paper and other materials being very 
dear, rendered this a hazardous trade. We 
have a curious petition of Swe3mheim and 
Pannartz to Sixtus IV., in 1473, wherein 
they complain of their poverty, brought 
on by printing so many works, which they 
had not been able to sell. Tliey state tlie 
number of impressions of each edition. 
Of the classical authors they had general- 
ly printed 375; of Virgil and the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero, twice that num- 
ber. In theological publications, the 
usual number of copies had also been 550. 
The whole number of copies printed was 
13,475.t It is possible that experience 
made other printers more discreet in their 
estimation of the public demand. Not- 
withstanding the casualties of three cen- 
turies, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long exist- 
tin^uished from the Librarii ; a word I ed, that the original circulation must have 



which, having originally been confined to 
the copyists of books, was afterward ap- 
plied to those who traded in them.^ They 
sold parchment and other materials of 
writing, which, with us, though, as far as 
I know, nowhere else, have retained the 
name of stationery, and naturally exer- 
cised the kindred occupations of binding 
and decorating. They probably employed 
transcribers : we find, at least, that there 
was a profession of cop3ri8ts in the uni- 
versities and in large cities ; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, 
the necessary books of grammar, law, and 
theology were multiplied, to a i^reat ex- 
tent, for the use of students, but with much 
incorrectness, and far more expense than 
afterward. That invention put a sudden 
stop to their honest occupation. But, 
whatever hatred they might feel towards 
the new art, it was m vain to oppose its 
reception : no party could be raised in the 

ebhc against so manifest and unalloyed a 
nefit : and the copyists, grown by habit 
fond of books, frequently employed them- 
selves in the somewhat kindred labour of 
pressmen.! 



been much below the number of copies 
printed, as, indeed, the complaint of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz shows.^ 

146. The price of books was diminish- 
ed by four fifths after the invention phmct 
of printing. Chevillier gives some ^<"**- 
instances of a fall in this proportion. 
But, not content with such a reauction, 
the University of Paris proceeded to es- 
tablish a tanff, according to which every 
edition was to be sold, and seems to have 
set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the prerogatives they exerted, as 
we shall soon find, over the book- trade of 
the capital. The priced catalogues of 
Colinaeus and Robert Stephens are ex- 



* Aonem bacherweaeD. Savignj, iii, 532. 

t HiJt. LttL de U France, ix., 142. 

t Dn Cange, in toc. 

6 Tbfl Librarii were properly tboae who trane- 
cribed new booka ; the Anti<)aarii old ooea. Thia 
ditttnction ia aa old aa Caanodomi ; but doabtleai 
h waa not atrictlj obaerred in later timea.— Mara- 
lori, Diaaert. 43. Du Cange. 

I Craviar, iL, es^ 130, at abU Da Cu^b, in 



▼oc. Stationarii, Libririi. SaTignj, iil, 538-648. 
ChoTillier, 302. Eichhom, ii, 53J. Meinera, Ver- 

fleich. der aitten, ii., 530. Greawell'a Parisian 
'reaa, p« 8. 

The rarliament of Paria* on the petition of the 
copyiata, ordered aome of the 6rat printed booka to 
be aeiaed. Lambinet calla thia auperatition it waa 
more probably falae compaaaion, and regard for ex- 
iating intereata, combined with diaUke of all inno- 
vation. Louis XI., however, who had the merit of 
eefeeming literature, evoked the prooeaa to the 
counsel of state, who reatored the booka.— Lambi- 
net. Hist, de I'lmprimerie, p. 172. 

* ConTersationa-Lezicon, art Buchhandlunf. 

t Maittaire. Lambinet, p. 166. Beckmann, iii., 
119, erroneously aajrs that thia waa the number of 
Tolumea remaining in their waiehoui 



t Lambinet aaya that the number of impi 
did not generally exceed three hundred, p. 197. 
Even thia seems large, compared with the p re s ent 
scarcity of booka vniikely to have been deatiojecl 

by 
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taut, relatkig, of coune, to a fatter 
than the present ; but we shall not letam 
to the subject. The Greek Testament of 
Colineus was sold for twelve sous, the 
Latin for six. The folio Latin Bible, 
printed by Stephens in 1533, might be had 
for one bunditMl sous ; a copy of the Pan- 
dects for forty sons; a Virml Hot two sous 
and six deniers; a Greek grammar of 
Clenardus for two rous ; Demosthenes and 
Machines, I know not what edition, for 
five sous. It would, of course, be neces- 
sary, before we can make any use of 
these prices, to compare them with that 
of com.* 

147. The more usual form of books 
v^nn «r printed in the fifteenth century is in 
k«*«> folio. But the Psalter of U57, and 
the Donatus of the same year, are in quar- 
to ; and this size is not uncommon in the 
earty Italian editions of classics. The 
disputed Oxford book of 1468, Sancti Je- 
ronymi Expositio, is in octavo, and would, 
if genuine, be the earliest specimen of 
that sixe ; which may, perhaps, fhmish an 
additional presumption against the date. 
It is at least, however, of 1478, when the 
octavo form, as we shall immediately see, 
was of the rarest occurrence. Maittaire, 
in whom alone I have had the curiosity 
to make this search, which would be more 
troublesome in Panzer's arrangement, 
mentions a book printed in octavo at Mi- 
lan in 1470 ; but the existence of this, and 
of one or two more that follow, seems 
equivocal; and the first on which we can 
rely is the Sallust, printed at Valencia in 
1475. Another book of that form, at 
Treviso, occurs in the same year, and an 
edition of Ptiny^s epistles at Florence in 
1478. They become from this time grad- 

* CbeTillier, OripnM de rimprimerie de Paris, 
iiL 370., et wqq. In the preceding pages be men- 
Uona what 1 shoold perhaps bsTe introdaced be- 
fore, that a ratalogne of the books in the 8orbonne, 
in 1292, cootaioa abore 1000 Tolnmes, which were 
colleeii^y Talued at 3812 lines, 10 sons, 8 deniers. 
In a modern English book on literair antiquities, 
this is set down 38121. 10*. 8d. ; which is a happy 
way of helping the reader. 

Lambinet mentions a few prieea of early books, 
which are not tnflinc. The Ifentx Bible of \4S2 
waa purchased in 1470 by a bishop of Angers for 
forty gold crowns. An English gentleman paid 
eiahteen gold florins, in 1481, for a missal: npon 
which Lambinet makes a remark : Mais on a too- 
joars Cut payer plus cher anz Anglais oo'aoz aatres 
nationa, p. 198. The llorin was worth aboot four 
francs of present money, equivalent, perhaps, to 
twenty-four in command of commoditiea. The 
crown waa worth rather more. 

Instances of an ahnoat incredible price of mann- 
aeripu are to be met with in Robertaoo and other 
common authors. It is to be remembered that a 
particular book might easily bear a monopoly price ; 
and that tfaia is no test of the cost of those which 
mighft be moltiplied by oopying. 



natty more common; bot^erenattliecnd 
of the century, form rather a small pro- 
portion of editions. I have not obeenred 
that the duodecimo division of the sheet 
was adopted in any instance. BvX it is 
highly probable that the volumes of Pan- 
zer nimish means of correcting these 
little notices, which I offer as suggestions 
to persons more erudite in such matters. 
The price and convenience of books are 
evidently not unconnected with their size. 

148. Nothing could be less unreason- 
able than that the printer should axeiofite 
have a better chance of indemni- pn^flegM- 
fying himself and the author, if in those 
days the author, as probably he did, hoped 
for some lucrative return after his ex- 
hausting drudgery, by means of an ex- 
clusive privilege. The senate of Venice 
granted an exclusive privilege for five 
years to John of Spire in 1469, for the 
first book printed in the city, his edition 
of Oicero^s epistles.* But I am not 
aware that this extended to any other 
work. And this seems to have escaped 
the learned Beckmann, who says that the 
earliest instance of protected copyri^t 
on record appears to be in favour of a 
book insignificant enough, a missal for 
the Churui of Bamberg, printed in 1490. 
It is probable that other privileges of an 
older date have not been found. In 1491, 
one occurs at the end of a book printed 
at Venice, and five more at the same i^ace 
within the century ; the Aristotle of Al- 
dus being one of the books : one also is 
found at Milan. These privileges are al- 
ways recited at the end of the volume. 
They are, however, very rare in compar- 
ison with the number of books published, 
and seem not accorded by preference to 
the most important editions.f 

149. In these exclusive privileges, the 
printer was forced to call in the rew«r or 
magistrate for his own benefit. ^ 
But there was often a different 
sort of interference by the civil sng. 
power with the press. The destruction 
of books, and the prohibition of their sale, 
had not been unknown to antiquity ; in- 
stances of it occur in the free republk» 
of Athens and Rome ; but it was naturally 
more frequent under suspicious despot- 
isms, especially when to the jealousy of 
the state was superadded that of the 
Church, and novelty, even in speculation, 
became a crime.! Ignorance came on 
with the fall of the empire, and it was 



* Tiraboechi, ri., 139. I bare a recollection of 
some oiore decisive antboiity than this paseagew 
but cannot find it 

t Beckmann's Hiat of InventioDS, iiL, 109L 

thL.98. 
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unnecessary to gnaid agsinst the almse 
of an ait which very few possessed at all. 
With the first revival of letters in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, sprang up 
the reviving shoots of heretical rreedom ; 
bat with Berenger and Abelard came also 
the Jealousy of the Church, and the usual 
exertion of the right of the strongest. 
Abelard was censured by the council of 
Soissons in 1121, for suffering copies of 
his book to be taken without the appro- 
bation of his superiors, and the delinquent 
volumes were given to the flames. It 
does not appear, however, that any regu- 
lation on tnis subject had been made.* 
But when the sale of books became th6 
occupation of a class of traders, it was 
deemed necessary to place them under 
restraint. Those of Paris and Bologna, 
the cities, doubtless, where the greatest 
business of this kind was carried on, 
came altogether into the power of the 
universities. It is proved by various stat- 
utes of the University of Paris, origina- 
ting, no doubt, in some authoritv confer- 
red by the crown, and bearing date from 
the year 1375 to 1403, that booksellers 
were appointed by the University, and 
considered as its officers, probably ma- 
triculated bv entry on her roll ; that they 
took an oath, renewable at her pleasure, 
to observe her statutes and regulations ; 
that they were admitted upon security, 
and testimonials to their moral conduct ; 
that no one could sell books in Paris with- 
out this permission ; and that they could 
expose no book to sale without commu- 
nication with the University, and without 
its approbation ; that the University fixed 
the prices, according to the tariff of four 
sworn booksellers, at which books should 
be sold, or lent to the scholars ; that a fine 
might be imposed for incorrect copies ; 
that the sellers were bound to fix up in 
their shops a priced catalogue of their 
books, besides other regulations of less 
importance. Books deemed by the Uni- 
versity unfit for perusal were sometimes 
burned by its order.f Chevillier gives 
several prices for lending books (pro ex- 
emplaii concesso scholaribus) fixed about 
1303. The books mentioned are all of 
divinity, philosophy, or canon law ; on an 
average, the cnarge for about twenty 
rages was a sol. The University of 
Toulouse exercised the same authority ; 
and Albert III., archduke of Austna, 
founding the University of Vienna about 
1384, copied the statutes of Paris in this 
control over bookselling as well as in 



• Hilt. Litt. de ta Prance, ix , 9S. 
t UherilKer, Orifinet de IMmprimerie de 
f. SOO, et eeqq. Crarier, ii., OS. 
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Other respects.* The stationain of Bo« 
logna were also boond by oath, and gave 
sureties to fulfil their duties towards the 
University ; one of these was to keep l^ 
them copies of books to the number of 
one hundred and seventeen, for the hire 
of which a price was fixed.t By degrees, 
however, a class of booksellers grew up 
at Paris, who took no oath to the Uni- 
versity, and were, consequently, not admit- 
ted to its privileges, being usually poor 
scholars, who were tolerated in selling 
books of low price. These were of no 
importance till the privileged or sworn 
traders, having been reduced by a rojral 
ordinance of 1488 to twenty-four, this 
lower class silently increased, at length 
the practice of taking an oath to the Uni- 
versity fell into disuse.| 

150. The vast and sudden extension of 
the means of communicating Renniiite on 
snd influencing opinion which um Hie or 
the discovery of printing af- J^*^ ***** 
forded did not long remain unnoticed. 
Few have temper and comprehensive 
views enough not to desire the prevention 
by force of that which they reckon det- 
rimental to truth and right. Hermolans 
Baibarus, in a letter to Merula, recom- 
mends that, on accoimt of the many tri- 
fling publications which took men off from 
reading the best authors, nothing should 
be printed without the approbation of 
competent Judges.^ The governments of 
Europe cared little for what seemed an 
evil to Hermolans. But they perceived 
that, especially in Qermany, a countiy 
where the principles that were to burst 
out in the Reformation were evidently 
germinating in this century, where a deep 
sense of the corruptions of the Churcn 
pervaded every class, that incredible host 
of popular religious tracts, which the 
Rhine and Neckar poured forth like their 
waters, were of no slight danger to the 
two powers, or, at least, the union of the 
two, whom the people had so long obey- 
ed. We find, therefore, an instance, m 
1480, of a book called Nosce teipsum, 
printed at Heidelberg with the approving 
testimonies of four persons, who may be 

g resumed, though it is not stated, to have 
een appointed censors on that occasion. | 
Two others, one of which is a Bible, have 
been found printed at Cologne in 1479 ; 
in the subscription to which, the langua|[e 
of public approbation by the University is 
more express. The first known instance, 
however, of the regular appointment of s 
censor on books, is in the mandate of 



* ChcTillier, ihid. 
t Che?illter, 334-351. 
I BeduanDrSSk 



f Strignj, ill, 540. 
4 Becbniniiy ill , 9Sl 
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Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, in 1486. 
** Notwithstanding," he begins, "the fa- 
cility given to the acquisition of science 
by the divine art of printing, it has been 
found that some abuse this invention, and 
convert that which was designed for the 
instruction of mankind to their injury. 
For books on the duties and doctrines o( 
religion are translated from Latin into 
German, and circulated among the peo- 
ple, to the disgrace of rehgion itself; and 
some have even had the rashness to make 
faulty versions of the canons of the Church 
into the vul^r tongue, which belong to a 
science so difficult that it is enough to oc- 
cupy the hfe of the wisest man. Can 
such men assert that our German lan- 
guage is capable of expressing what great 
authors have written m Greek and Latin 
on the high mysteries of the Christian 
faith, and on general science ? Certainly 
it is not; and hence they either invent 
new words, or use old ones in erroneous 
senses; a thing especially dangerous in 
sacred Scripture. For who will admit 
that men without learning, or women, into 
whose hands these translations may fall, 
can find the true sense of ^e gospels, or 
of the epistles of St. Paul ? Much less can 
they enter on questions which, even among 
CathoUc writers, are open to subtle dis- 
cussion. But, since this art was first dis- 
covered in this city of Mentz, and we 
may truly say by divine aid, and is to be 
mamtained by us in all its honour, we 
strictly forbid all persons to translate, or 
circulate when translated, any books upon 
any subject whatever from the Greek, 



Ladn, or any other tongue, into Geiman^ 

until, before printing, and again before 
their sale, such translations shall be ap- 
proved by four doctors herein named, un- 
der pensdty of excommunication, and of 
forfeiture of the books, and of one hun- 
dred golden florins to the use of our ex* 
chequer."* 

16L I have given the substance of this 
mandate rather at length, be- 



cause it has a considerable bear- priming oa 
ing on the preliminary history j^y^- 
of the Reformation, and yet has ™*"" 
never, to my knowledge, been produced 
with that view. For it is obvious that it 
was on account of religious translations, 
and especially those of the Scripture, 
which had been very early printed in 
Germany, that this alarm was taken by 
the worthy archbishop. A bull. of Alex- 
ander VI., in 1501, reciting that many per- 
nicious books had been printed in vanous 
parts of the world, and especially in the 
provinces of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and 
Magdeburg, forbids all printers in these 
provinces to publish any^ books without 
the license of the archbishops or their of- 
ficials.! We here perceive the distinction 
made between these parts of Germany 
and the rest of Europe, and can under- 
stand their ripeness for the ensuing revo- 
lution. We perceive, also, the vast influ- 
ence of the art of printing upon the Ref- 
ormation. Among those who have been 
sometimes enumerated as its precursors^ 
a place should be left for Schaeffer and Gu- 
tenberg; nor has this always been forgot^ 
ten.| 
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Sbct. L 1501-1510. 

Clatflical Learning of lulj in this Period. — Of 
France, Germany, and England.— Works of Po- 
lite Literature in Langnages of Italy, Spain, and 
England. 

1. The new century did not begin very 
Deeiins of auspiciously for the literary cred- 
lesraiofia it of Italy. We may, indeed, con- 
^^J' eider the whole period between 
the death of Lorenzo in 1403, and the pon- 
tificate of his son in 1513, as less brilUant 
than the two ages which we connect with 
their names. But, when measured by the 
labours of the press, the last ten years of 
the fifteenth century were considerably 
more productive than any which had ^one 
before. In the present decad a striking 



decline was perceptible. Thus, in contr 
paring the numbers of books printed in 
the chief towns of Italy, we find, 



Florence 
Rome . 

Milan . 
Venice 



Utl-UOft. 

179 

460 

228 

1491 



47 

41 

99 

536^ 



Such were the fruits of the ambition of 
Ferdinand and of Louis XII., and the first 



* Beckmann, 101, finom the foortb volame of Ga- 
den*s Codex diplomaticua. The Latin will be fbond 
in Beckmann. t Id., 106. 

t Gerdes, in bis Hist. Evangel Reformat!, who 
has gone very laboiioasly into this tnbject, justly 
dwellB on the inilnence of the ait ef priating. 

fPanier. 
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ioterfc. 'w-ace of strangers with the liberties 
of Italy. Wars so protracted within the 
bosom of a country, if they do not prevent 
the growth of original genius, must yet be 
unfavourable to that secondary but more 
diffused excellence which is nourished by 
the wealth of patrons and the tranquillity 
of universities. Thus the gymnasium of 
Rome, founded by Eufenius IV., but late- 
ly endowed and regulated by Alexander 
YI., who had established it in a handsome 
edifice on the Quirinal HUl, was despoiled 
of its revenues by Julius II., who, with 
some liberality towards painters, had no 
regard for learning ; and this will greatly 
account for the remarkable decline in the 
typography of Rome. Thus, too, the Plar 
tonic school at Florence soon went to de- 
cay after the fall of the Medici, who had 
fostered it ; and even the rival philosophy 
which rose upon its ruins, and was taught 
at the beginning of this century with much 
success at Padua by Pomponatius, accord- 
ing to the original principles of Aristotle, 
simL by two other professors of great emi- 
nence in their time, Nifo and AchiUini, 
according to the system of Averroes, could 
not resist the calamities of war : the stu- 
dents of that University were dispersed in 
1509, after the unfortunate defeat of Ghia- 
radadda. 

2. Aldus himself left Venice in 1506, his 
pn««r effects in the territory having been 
AUn. plundered, and did not open his 
press again till 15 IS, when he entered into 
partnership with his father-in-law, Andrew 
Asola. He had been actively employed 
during the first years of the century. He 
published Sophocles, Herodotus, and Thu- 
cydides in 1503, Euripides and Herodian 
in 1503, and Demosthenes in 1504. These 
were important accessions to Greek learn- 
ing, though so much remained behind. A 
circumstance may be here mentioned, 
which had so much influence in facilita- 
ting the acquisition of knowledge, that it 
renders the year 1501 a sort of epoch in 
literary history. He that year not only 
introduced a new Italic character, called 
Aldine, more easily read, perhaps, than his 
Roman letters, which are somewhat rude ; 
but, what was of more importance, began 
to print in a small octavo or duodecimo 
form, instead of the cumbrous and expen- 
sive foUos that had been principally in use. 
Whi^ver the great of ages past might 
seem to lose by this indignity, was more 
than compensated in the diffused love and 
admiration of their writings. ** With what 
pleasure," says M. Renouard, *' must the 
studious man, the lover of letters, have 
beheld these benevolent octavos, these 
ViigUs and Horaces contained in one lit- 



tle Tolume, which he ihigfat csrry in his 
pocket while travelling or in a walk; 
which, besides, cost him hardly more than 
two of our francs, so that he could get a 
dozen of them for the price of one of those 
folios, that had hitherto been the sole fur- 
niture of his Ubrary. The appearance of 
tl^se correct and well-printed octavos 
ought to be as much remarked as the sub- 
stitution of printed books for manuscripts 
itself.*'* We have seen above, that not 
only quartos, nearly as portable, perhaps, 
as octavos, but the latter form also, had 
been coming into use towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, though, I believe, 
it was sparingly employed for classicat 
authors. 

3. It vras about 1500 that Aldus drew 
together a few scholars into a lit- Hiiaead- 
erary association, called Aldi Ne- «n7* 
academia. Not only amicable discussions, 
but the choice of books to be printed, of 
manuscripts and various readings, occu- 
pied their time, so that they may be con- 
sidered as literary partners of the noble* 
minded printer. This academy was dis- 
persed by the retirement of Aldus from 
Venice, and never met again.t 

4. The first edition of Calepio's Latin 
Dictionary, which, though far bet- mettomry 
ter than one or two obscure books ^ CatefiA^ 
that preceded it, and enriched by plunder- 
ing the stores of Valla and PeroCti, vnis 
very defective, appeared at Reggio in 
1509.^ It was so greatly augmented by 
subsequent improvers, that caUpin has b^ 
come a name in French for any volumi- 
nous compilation. This dictionary was 
not only of Latin and Italian, but several 
other languages ; and these were extend* 
ed in the Basle edition of 1581 to eleven. 
It is still, if not the best, the most com- 
plete Polyglott Lexicon for the European 
languages. Calepio, however moderate 
might be his eruoition, has just claim to 
be esteemed one of the most effective in- 
struments in the restoration of the Latin 
language in its purity to general use ; for: 
though some had, by great acuteness and 
diligence, attained a ^od style in the fif- 
teenth century, that age was looked upon 



• Renoaard, HnL de rimprimerie dm Aides. 
Ro«coe*8 Leo X., ch. ii 

tTiraboechL Roscoe. ReDOOud. ScipioFor- 
tegnem, who Latinized bit name into Carterama- 
chna, waa aecretary to thia aociet^, and among ite 
moat diatinguiahed membeia. tie waa celeteated 
in hia time for a diacoorae, De Laudibaa Litennnn 
OrBcanim, reprinted b^ Henry Siephena in hia 
Theaaurua.— Biogr. Univ., Fortegaem. 

t Branet Tiraboechi (x., 383) givea aome m» 
eon to auapect that there maj hare been an catlier 
editioD. 
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in Italy itself as furbelow the sobseqiie&t 
period.* 

6. We may read in Panzer the titles of 
Books priafr- 3^^ books printed daring these 
«d in oor- ten years at Letpsic, 60 of which 
''"*"^' are classical, but chiefly, as be- 
fore, small schoolbooks; 14 out of 814 
at Cologne ; 10 oat of 806 at Strasbarg ; 
1 out of 64 at Basle ; but scarcely any 
books whaterer appear at Louvain. One, 
printed at Erfart in 1501, deserves some 
attention. The title runs, '* Etaaytrpi tepof 
Tuv ypafiftant9 EAAjfvwv, Elementale Intro- 
doctorinm in idioma Gnecanicum,'' with 
some more words. Panzer observes : 
''This Greek grammar, published by some 
unknown person, is undoubtedly me first 
which was pubhshed in Germany since 
the invention of printing." In this, how- 
ever, as has already l^en shown, he is 
mistaken, unless we deny to the book 
printed at Deventer the name of a gram- 
mar. Bat Panzer was not acquainted 
with it. This seems to be the only at- 
tempt at Greek that occurs in Germany 
during this decad ; and it is unnecessary 
to comment on the ignorance which the 
gross solecism in the title displays.f 

0. Paris contributed, in ten years, 430 
pmc oiwk editions, thirty-two being of Lat- 
vnm mt in classics. And in 1507, Giles 
^"^ Gourmont, a printer of that city, 
assisted by the purse of Francis Tissard, 
had the honour of introducing the Greek 
language on this side, as we may say, of 
the Alps; for the trifling exceptions we 
have mentioned scarcely affect his priori- 
ty. Greek types had been used in a few 
words by Badius Ascensius, a learned and 
meritorious Parisian printer, whose publi- 
cations began about 1498. They occur in 
edition (1505) of Yalla^s Annotations 



* Calepio it oak) bj M orhof and Baillet to have 
copied Perotti'a Cornocopia almoot entire. Sir 
Jonn Elyot long before had remarked : ** Calepin 
nothing amendra, bat rather apnaired that which 
Perottoa had atodiooaljr gathered." Sot the Cor» 
nucopia waa not a complete dictionary. It ia gen- 
Srallj agreed that Calepio waa an indifierent achol- 
ar, and that the firat eaitiona of hia dictionary are 
of DO great value. Nor have thoee who have «d« 
larged it done ao with ezactneaa, or with aelection 
of good Latinity. Even Paaaerat, the moet learned 
of Uiem, haa not eitiipated the onaothorized words 
of Calepio. — Baillet, Jugemena dee Savana, ii , 44. 

Sereral bad dictionariea« abridged from the Ca« 
tholieon, appealed near the end of the fifteenth 
cento ry, and at the beginning of the Dezt.~Dii 
Cange, prsfrt in Oloasar., p. 47. 

t Panzer, vi., 494. We find, however, a tract by 
Hegiua, De Utilitate Lingoa Gnecs. i>nnied at 
Deventer m ISOl ; bat whether it containa Greek 
chaiactera or not, matt be left to conjecture. 
Lambinet aaya that Martens, a Fleroiah printer, 
employed Greek types in qnoCaliooe as Cttrtj as 
iWiorlMS. 



on the Greek Testament* Four Stde 
books, namely, a small miscellaneoas roV- 
ume, preceded hy "an alphabet, the Woxks 
and Days of Hesiod, the Frogs and Mice 
of Homer, and the Erotemata, or Greek 
Grammar of Chrysoloras, to which four 
a late writer has added an edition of Mo- 
saeus, were the first fruits of GonnnoQt*s 
press. Aleander, a learned Itadian, who 
played afterward no inconsiderable part 
in the eaiiier period of the Reformation, 
came to Paris m 1508, and receired a pen- 
sion from Louis Xll.f He taught Greek 
there, and perhaps Hebrew* Through his 
care, besides a Hebrew and Greek alpha- 
bet in 1506, Gommont printed some of the 
moral works of Plutarch in 1509. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most 
respectable authority. Camera- j^uty mm^ 
rius, that the elements of Greek fa* er ii» 
were already taught to some ^■■^''*™ 
boys in parts of Germany .| About 1508, 

« Chevillier, Origmes de llmpriraerie de Paria^ 
p. 246. Greswell's View of Early Parisiaa Greek 
Press, ]., 15. Panxcr, according to Mr. GreeweUv 
has recorded nearlT 400 editiooa from the press of 
Badioa. They inchide almost every Latin claaaic, 
nsaally with notes. He abo printed a few Greek 
aatbors. See also Bayle and Biogr. UniT. Tlie 
latter reiera the first works from the Parisian prese 
of Badiaa to 1511, but probably hy mieprinl. 
Badins had learned Greek at Ferrara. If Bayle is 
correct, be taoght it at Lyona before he set op his 
preas at Paris, which is worthy of notice ; but he 
Ipvea no authority, except for the fact of hia teach- 
mg in the fonaer city, which might not be the 
Greek langoase. It is said, howerer, that he camt 
to Paris in oraer to give instraction in Greek aboot 
l490.-~Bayle, ait Bwliua, note H. It is said in the 
Biographie Univeraelle that Deny a le Fevre tsnght 
Greek at Paris in 1501, when only aixteea ycare 
old i hot the story seems apocryphaL 

t Aleander was no fsvoarite with Erasmus, and 
Lmher utters msny invectives sgainst hioL He 
waa a strennoas sopporter of elT thinge as they 
were in the church, and would have presided ia 



the Council of Trent, as legate of Paul 
had given him a cardinars hat, if he had not been 
prevented by death. His epitaph on himaelf maT 
IM mentioned as the bMt Greek versee by a Frank 
that 1 remember to have read befote the middle of 
the eighteenth ceotory, though the reader may not 
think much of them. 

KutOavaw oim oeirwy, ^i iraveoftai 6tf hrtftdprwf 
noXXav, Cnnttp Idtlv 6Xyio9 ijv ^ayarvv. 

It ia fair to Bay of Aleander that he waa the friend 
of Sadoiet. in a letter of that exccUent person to 
Paol HI., he praises Alesnder very highly, and ra> 
quests for him the hat, which the pope, in coiiae> 
ouence, bestowed.— Ssdolet, Rptst., I. zii. SeOf 
for Aleander, Bayle; Sleidan, Hist de la Reforma- 
tion, 1. ii. and iii. ; Koecoe^i Leo X^ ch. zxL ; Jar 
tin's Erasmus, pessim. 

i Jam enim piuribas in locis melios qoam dndimi 
poeritia instituti et doctrine m scholis osorpati pa- 
litior, quod et booorum aotorum ecripta in manoa 
tenerentur, et elemenu qooque linguai Gimcai ab- 
cubi proponerentor ad diacendom, cum e enio i uu i 
admiratione maxima, et ardentissima enpiditata 
jmiionua, cujus uthnsque lam non tan jndiciai 
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Reochlin, on a visit to Geoige Simler, a 
schoolmaster in Hesse, found a relation 
of his own, little more than ten years old, 
who, uniting extraordinary quickness with 
thirst for learning, had already acquired 
the rudiments of Uiat language ; and, pre- 
senting him with a lexicon and grammar- 
precious gifts in those times— changed his 
German name, Schwartzerd, to one of 
equivalent meaning and more classical 
sound, Melanchthon. He had himself set 
the example of assuming a nanie of Greek 
derivation, being almost as much known 
hy the name of Capnio as by his own. 
And this pedantry, which continued to 
prevail for a centurv and a half afterward, 
might be excused by the great uncouth- 
ness of many German, not to say French 
and English, surnames in their Latinized 
forms. Melanchthon, the precocitv of his 
youth being followed by a splendid matu- 
rity, became not only one or the greatest 
lights of the Reformation, but, far above 
all others, the founder of general learning 
in Germany.* 

8. England seems to have been neaily 
imniM in Stationary in academical leam- 
Baftai2 iQ| during the unpropitions reign 
of Henry Vil.t But just hopes were en- 
tertained from the accession of his son in 
1509, who had received, in some despree, a 
learned education. And the smaU knot 
of excellent men, united by zeal for im- 
provement, Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, 
Fisher, Colet, More, succeeded in bring- 
ing over their friend Erasmus to teach 
Greek at Cambridge in 1510. The stu- 
dents, he says, were too poor to pay him 



qQMB Dovilaa euin fait Slmilerus, qai pottea ez 
prinMiio gnmmatico ezimiot jarisconaaltus facint 
est, initio banc doctiinam non Tulgandam aliquan- 
tiner arbttrsbatur. Itaqae OnBcaram literaram 
kroIbiii ezplicabat aliquot diadiNilit toil priTatim, 
qaiboa dabat banc operam peculiaron, at qooa 
■amiBOpera diligeret---€amerariu8. Vita Melancb- 
thonia. I find, also, in one of Melanchthon's own 
epiailea, that be learned the Greek grammar from 
Geo. Siuiler.^Eiriat. Ifelaacth., p. 351 (edit. 1647). 

• Caneraiina. Meinera, i, 73. Tbe Biompbie 
UniveraeUe, art MelancbtboD, calls him nephew of 
Reochlin: bat this seems not to be tbe case; 
Camerarios only says that their families were con- 
nected qpadam cognationis necessitodine. 

f *'The scboob were moch fiemiented with 
qairfcs and sophwtry. All tbinn, whether taught 
or written, aeemed to be trite ana inane. No pleas- 
ant streams of hnmanity or mythology were gliding 
among as, and tbe Greek lan^ne, from whence 
the greater pert of knowledge is dented, was at a 
▼ery low ebb, or in a manner forgotten.'*— Wood's 
Annals of Oxford. A.D. 1508. The word ** forcot- 
ten** ia improperly applied to Grsek, which bad 
BTfer been known. In this leign, but in what pert 
of ft does not appear, tbe UniTorsity of Ozfofd 
hired an Italian, one Caios Anberiooa, lo compose 
the pobUc orations and epistles, and to enlam Ter- 
ence in the seboola.— Waxton, ii, 480^ from MS. 
aotbority. 

Vol- L— T 



anything; nor had he many scholars.* 
His instruction was confined to the gram- 
mar. In the same year, Colet, dean of 
St. Paursy founded there a school, and 

Eoblished a Latin grammar ; five or six 
ttle woxfcs of the kind had already ap> 
peared in England.f These trifling things 
are mentioned to let the reader Uike no- 
tice that there is nothing more worthy to* 
be named. Twenty-six books were print- 
ed at London during this decad ; among 
these, Terence in 1604, hot no other Latin 
author of classical name. The difiference 
in point of learning between Italy and 
England was at least that of a century ; 
that is, the former was more advanced in 
knowledge of ancient literature in 140O 
than the latter was in 1500. 

9. It is plain, however, that on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, though no very Enanos- 
remarkable advances were made and Ba- 
in these ten years, learning waa ^■^^ 
slowly progressive, and the men were 
living who were to bear fruit in due sea- 
son. Erasmus republished his Adages 
with such great suiditions as rendered 
them almost a new work ; while Budaeus, 
in his Observations upon the Pandects, 
gave the first example of applying Bio- 
logical and historical literature to Uie il- 
lustration of Roman law, by which others, 
with more knowledge of jurisprudence 
than he possessed, were in th^ next gen- 
eration signaUy to chuige the face of that 
science. 

10. The Eastern languages began now 
to be studied, though with very g^^j ^f 
imperfect means. Hebrew had Eaaitni 
been cultivated in the Franciscan *"*»h»«. 
monasteries of Tubingen and Basle before 
the end of the last century. The first 
grammar was published by Conrad Pelli- 
can in 1503. Eichhom calls it an evi- 
dence of the deficiencies of his knowl- 
edge, though it cost him incredible pains* 
Reuchlin gave a better, with a dictionary, 
in 1506; which, enlarged by Munster, 
long continued to be a standud book. A 
Hebrew psalter, with three Latin transla- 
tions and one in French, was published 
in 1509 by Henry Stephens, the progenitor 
of a race illustrious m t3rpoffraph]cial and 
literary history, Petrus de Alcala, in 
1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, 
printing the wotfiB in Roman letter.^ 

* Hactenoa prttloginns Chiysoloni grammati- 
cam, sed paocis; fortassis fteqaentiori awfitorio 
Theodori grammatical aospicabumir.— £pi esuii 
(16th Oct., IStl). 

t Wood talks ef Hottli Lac PMroram, pabfished 
in 1407, as if it had made an epoch m ritemtara. 
It might be saperior |o vtf gramaiai we afawady 
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It. If we could tnist an article in the 
DniMtie Biogiaphie Univenelle, a Poita- 
woiki. guese, Gil Vicente, deserves the 
high praise of having introduced the regu- 
lar drama into Europe ; the first of his 
pieces having been represented at Lisbon 
m 1504.* But, according to the much 
superior authority of Bouterwek, Gil Vi- 
cente was a writer in the old national 
style of Spain and Portugal ; and his early 
compositions are Autos, or spiritual dra- 
mas, totally unlike any regular plays, and 
rude both in design and execution. He 
became, however, a comic writer of great 
reputation amon^ his countrymen at a 
later period, but m the same vein of un- 
cultivated genius, and not before Macfaia- 
vel and Ariosto had established their dra- 
matic renown. The Calandra of Bibbiena, 
afterward a cardinal, was represented at 
Venice in 1608, though not published till 
1624. An analysis of this play will be 
found in Gingu^n6 ; it bears only a general 
resemblance to Uie Menaechmi of Plautus. 
Perhaps the Calandra may be considered 
as the earliest modem comedy, or, at least, 
the earliest that is known to be extant ; 
for its five acts and intricate plot exclude 
the competition of Maitre Patelin.f But 
Caiimo aad there is a more celebrated piece 
MeiiiMM. in the Spanish language, of which 
it is probably impossible to determine the 
date; the tra^-comedy, as it has been 
called, of Calisto and MelilxBa. This is 
the work of two authors ; one generally 
supposed to be Rodrigo Cota, who planned 
the story, and wrote the first act ; the oth- 
er, Fernando de Rojas, who added twenty 
more acta to complete the drama. This 
alarming number does not render the play 
altogetl^r so prolix as might be supposed, 
the acts being only what with us ve com- 
monly denominated scenes. It is, how- 
ever, much beyond the limits of repre- 
sentation. Some have supposed Calisto 

of Reachlin, in Lebensbncbreibangen benihmter 
minner, 1,68. A very few instances of Hebrew 
•cholars in the fifteenth centarr might be found, 
betides Reochlin and Picns of Mirandola. Tire- 
boscfai fives the chief place ainoDg these to Gian- 
Dozio MaoeUi, vii., 123. 

* Biogr. Univ., art. Gil Vicente. Another Life 
of the same dramatist in a later Tolome, nnder the 
title Vicente, seems designed to retnet this claim. 
Bouterwek adverts to this supposed drama of 1504, 
which is an Anto on the fesUval of Corpus Christi, 
and of the simplest kind. 

4 Gingu^ii^,vi., 171. An earlier writer on the 
Italian theatre is in raptures with this play. ** The 
Greeks, Latins, and modems have never made, 
and perhaps never will make, so perfect a comedy 
as tne Calandim. It is, in my opinion, the model 
of good comedy.'*— Ricoobooi, Hist da TbMtie 
Ilauen, i, 148. This is nmch to sav, and shows 
an odd taate, for the Calandra Deithsr oispbya char- 
acter nor aidtee interest. 



and Melibcea to have been eommeneed bf 
Juan de la Mena before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But this, Antonio tells 
us, shows ignorance of the style belonf^- 
ing to that author and to his age. It is 
far more probably of the time of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ; and as an Italian trans- 
lation appears to have been published in 
1514, we may presume that it was fimsh- 
ed and printed m Spain about the present 
decad.* 

13. Bouterwek and Sismondi have given 
some account of this rather re- itmdtm- 
markable dramatic work. But they *<^*'- 
hardly do it justice, especially the former, 
who would lead the reader to expect 
something very anomalous and extrava^ 
gant. It appears to me, that it is as regu- 
lar and well contrived as the old comedies 
generally were : the action is simple and 
uninterrupted; nor can it be reckoned 
very extraordinaiy, that what Bouterwek 
calls the unities of time and place should 
be transgressed, when for tne next two 
centuries they were never observed. Ca^ 
listo and Mebboea was at least deemed so 
original and important an accession to 
literature, that it was naturalized in sev- 
eral languages. A very early imitation, 
rather than version, in English, 8f>pears 
to have been printed in 1630.t A real 
translation, with the title Celestina (the 
name of a procuress who plays the chief 
part in the drama, and by which it has 
been frequently known), is mentioned by 
Herbert under the year 1596. And there 
is another translation, or second edition, 
in 1631, with the same title, from which 
all my acquaintance with this play is de- 
rived. Caspar Barthius gave it in Latin, 
1624, with the title Pomobosco-didasca- 
lus.J It was extolled by some as a salu- 
tary exposition of the effects of vice — 

Quo modo adolescentnte 
Lenarom ingenia et mores possent noecere — 

and condemned by others as too open a 
display of it. Bouterwek has rather ex- 
aggerated the indecency of this drama. 



• Antonia Bibl. Hisp. Nora. Andr^ ▼.,!». 
La Celestina, says the letter, ceito contiene on 
fatto bene svolto, e spiegato con episodj verisimili 
e natnrali, dipinge con veriU i caraUeri, ed eeprime 
talora con calore gti afietti ; e tutto questo k mio 
giodizio potiA bastare per darli il vanto d'esaere 
state la prima composmooe teatiale ecritta con 
eleganza e recolaritiu 

t Dibdin's Typographical Antiqnitica. Mr. Col- 
lier (Hist of Dramatic Poetry, ii., 408) baa giircn 
a short account of this prodnctioii, which he wmj9 
** is not long enough for a play, and coold only ha^ 
been acted as an interlude." It must, therefore, be 
▼ery different from the originaL 

t Clement, Bibliothiqne Curieoee. This tran^ 
lation is sometimes eironeously named PgnM>4i 
daacalua; the title of a very dilinent book. 
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which is much leas offbnmve, unless soft- 
ened in the translation, than in most of 
our old comedies. The style of the first 
author is said to be more elegant than that 
of his continuator; but this is not very 
apparent in the EngUsh version. The 
chief characters throughout are pretty 
weU drawn, and there is a vein of hu- 
mour in some of the comic parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a 
jMa^tia Spanish poet, Juan de la Enzina, 
Maaia^ appeared in 1601, though they 
were prooably written in the preceding 
century. Some of these are comedies, 
as one biographer calls them, or rather, 
perhaps, as fiouterwek expresses it, *' sa- 
cred and profane eclogues, in the form of 
dialogues, represented before distinguish- 
ed persons.*^ Enzina wrote also a trear 
tise on Castilian poetry, which, according 
to Bouterwek, is but a short essay on the 
rules of metre.* 

14. The pastoral romance, as was be- 
Araidta or fore mentioned, began a little 
sa wmwro . before this time in Portugal. 
An Italian writer of fine genius, Sannaz- 
zaro, adopted it in his Arcadia, of which 
the first edition was in 1503. Harmo- 
nious prose intermingled with graceful 
poetry, and with a fable just capable of 
Keeping awake the attention, though it 
oonld never excite emotion, commumcate 
a tone of pleasing sweetness to this vol- 
mne. But we have been so much used to 
fictions of more passionate interest, that 
we hardly know how to accommodate 
ourselves to the mild languor of these 
eariy romances. A recent writer places 
the Arcadia at the head of Italian prose 
in that a^. ''With a less embarrassed 
construction,'* he says, ** than Boccaccio, 
and less of a servile mannerism than 
Bembo, the style of Sannazzaro is simple, 
flowing, rapid, harmonious; if it should 
seem now and then too florid and diffuse, 
this may be pardoned in a romance. It 
is to him, in short, rather than to Bembo, 
that we owe the revival of correctness 
and elegance in the Italian prose of the 
sixteenth century; and his style in the 
Areadia would have been far more relish- 
ed than that of the Asolani, if the origi- 
nality of his poetry had not engrossed our 
attention." He was the first who employ- 
ed in any considerable degree the sdruc- 
ciolo verse, though it occurs before ; but 
the difficulty of finding rhymes for it drives 
him frequently upon unauthorized phrases. 

* Boat«rw0k, Bionr. Univ., ait. Enzioa. Th« 
Utter priiMt this work of Enzina mora highly, hoi 
whtUMr from oqioal knowledge I caonot aay. The 
dramatic oooncMitiooa above nantioDod aie moat 



He may also be reckoned the first who 
restored the polished style of Petrarch, 
which no writer of the fifteenth century 
had successfully emulated.* 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a diar 
logue, the scene of which is laid AaoiMiior 
at Asola in the Venetian territory, B«aibo. 
were published in 1506. They are disqui- 
sitions on love, tedious enough to our pres- 
ent apprehension, but in a style so pure and 
polite, that they became the favourite read- 
mg among the superior ranks in Italy, 
where the coldness and pedantry of such 
dissertations were forgiven for their class- 
ical dignity and moral truth. The Aso- 
lani has bieen thought to make an epoch 
in Italian literature, though the Arcadia is 
certainly a more original and striking work 
of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the po- 
ems in the Scottish dialect by Wil- pgoban 
liam Dunbar were published ; but 

*' the Thistle and the Rose," on the mar- 
riage of James IV. with Margaret of Eng- 
land in 1603, must be presumed to have 
been written very little after that time. 
Dunbar, therefore, has the honour of 
leading the vanguard of British poetry in 
the sixteenth century. His allegorical 
poem, the Golden Targe, is of a more ex« 
tended ranfe, and displays more creative 
power. The versification of Dunbar is 
remarkably harmonious and exact for his 
age ; and nis descriptions are often very 
lively and picturesque. But it must be 
confessed, tnat there is too much of sun- 
rise and singing-birds in all our mediaeval 
poetry; a note caught from the French 
and Provencal writers, and rei)eated to 
satiety by our own. The allegorical char- 
acters of Dunbar are derived from the same 
source. He belongs, as a poet, to the 
school of Chaucer and Lydgate.f 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since 

* Salfi, Continaation de Otngnfofi, z., 92. Cor- 
niani, iT., 12. Roacoe apeake of the Areadia with 
leas admiration, bat perhaps mora according to tho 
feelings of the general reader. Bat I cannot alu^ 
gather concur in his sweeping denunciation of po* 
etical proae, ** that hermapnrodite of literatare." In 
many stylea of compoaition, and none more than 
auch as the Arcadia, it may be raad with deltgbt, 
and without woonding a rational taste. TheFreach 
language, which is not well adapted to poetry, would 
have lost some of its moat imaginative passsf^ea, with 
which Bnfiim, St. Pierre, and othen now lit inc hare 
enriched it, if a highly ornamental prase had been 
wholly proaeribed ; and we may sav the aaoM with 
equal truth of our own. It is anotner thing to con- 
demn the peculiar style of poetry tn writings that, 
from their sobiect, dsmand a very diArent tone. 

t WartOD, lit, Oa SHia (Specinwna, i., 377) 
atrangelr calls Dunbar "the greatest poet that 
Scotland has produced." Plnkerton plaeea him 
aboTo Chanecr and l^la. Clishnw'i Bi«g& 
Diet 
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AMMMT ihat of Mmidiiiiis, was by Zeibi of 
or Zmul Veronaf who taii^t in the Univer- 
sity of Padua in 1495. The title is, Liber 
anatomis corporis humani et singulonim 
membrorom ulius, 1503. He follows, in 
general, the plan of Mundinus; and his 
language is obscure, as well as full of in- 
convenient abbreviations ; yet the germe 
of discoveries that have crowned later 
anatomists with glory is sometimes per- 
ceptible in Zerbi ; among others,' that of 
the Fallopian tubes.* 

18. We now, for the first tine, take re- 
TopfH or lations of voyages into our lit- 
OMtmM^ crary catalogue. During the fif- 
teenth century, though the old travels of 
Marco Polo had been printed several times 
and in different languages, and even those 
of Sir John Mandeville once ; though the 
Cosmography of Ptolemy had appeared in 
not less than seven editions, and general- 
ly with maps, few, if any, original descrip- 
tions of the kingdoms of the world had 
gratified the curiosity of modem Europe. 
But the stupendous discoveries that sig- 
nalized the last years of that age could 
not lon|f remain untold. We may, how- 
ever, give perhaps the first place to the 
voyages of Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, 
in 1455, under the protection of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, explored the western 
coast of Africa, and bore a part in discov- 
ering its two great rivers, as well as the 
Cape de Verde islands. " The relation of 
his vojrages,'* says a late writer, " the 
earliest of modem travels, is truly a rood- 
el, and would lose nothing by comparison 
with those of our best navigators. Its ar- 
rangement is admirable, its details are in- 
teresting, its descriptions clear and pre- 
cise.**t These voyages of Cadamosto do 
not occupy more than thirty pages in the 
collection of Ramusio, where they are re- 
printed. They are said to have first ap- 
peared at Vicenza in 1507, with the title 
Prima navigazione per V oceano alle terre 
de' negri della bassa Ethiopia di Luigi 
Cadamosto. It is asserted, however, by 
Brunet, that no edition exists earlier than 
1519, and that this of 1507 is a confusion 
with the next book. This was a still 
more important production, announcing 
the ^at discoveries that Americo Ves- 
pucci was suffered to wrest, at least in 
name, from a more illustrious though iU- 
requited Italian : Mondo nuovo, e paesi 
nuovamente ritrovati da Alberico Vespu- 
tio Florentino intitolati, Vicenza, 1507. 
It does not appear that any eariier woik 
on America had been published ; but an 



epistle of Columbus himself, de insolifl 
Indis nuper inventis, was twice printed 
about 1403 in Germany, and probably in 
other countries ; and a few other biief no- 
tices of the recent discovery are to be 
traced. We find also, in 1508, an account 
of the Portuguese in the East, which, 
being announced as a translation from the 
native language into Latin, may be pre- 
sumed to ^ve appeared before.* 



.. * PoitalfHiiLderAnatoiDiB. Bio|r.UntT.,art. 
Zeibi. f Biogr. Univ., ut. Cadamoita 



8bct. IL 1511-1580. 

Age of Leo X.~Italian Dramatic Poetiy.—Claeai- 
cal Learning, especiallY Greek, m France, Ger- 
many, and Englaiid. — Utopia of More. — Eraamoa 
— Hia Adagea. — Political Satire cootained io 
them. — Opposition of the Monka to Learning^ 
Xntipathy of Erasmos to them. — Their attack on 
Reuchlin. — Origin of Reformation. — Luther.— 
Arioato.—Character of the Orlando Farioao.— 
Varioua Worka of Amoaement in modem Lan« 
gnages. — Engliah Poetry. — Pomponatinai-^IUy- 
mo^ LuIIy. 

19. Lso X. became pope in 1513. His 
chief distinction, no doubt, is ow- uo x., ua 
ing to his encouragement of the pamMMg* 
arts, or, more strictly, to the com- '^ ^"••^ 
pletion of those splendid labours of RaiTa- 
elle, under his nontificate, which had been 
commenced by nis predecessor. We have 
here only to do with literature ; and in the 
promotion of this he certainly deserves a 
much higher name than any former pope, 
except Nicolas V., who, considering the 
difference of the times, and the greater 
solidity of his own character, as certainly 
stands far above him. Leo began by 
placing men of letters in the most honour- 
able stations of his court. There were 
two, Bembo and Sadolet, who had, by com- 
mon coidession, reached a consummate 
elegance of style, in comparison of which 
the best productions of the last age seem- 
ed very imperfect. They were made 
apostolical secretaries. Beroaldo, second 
of the name, whose father, though a more 
fertile author, was inferior to him in taste, 
was intrusted with the Vatican library. 
John Lascaris and Marcus Mnsuros were 
invited to reside at Rome ;t and the pope, 

• See Branet, art. Itinerarinm, dec 

t John Laacaria, who ia not to be confonoded 
with Conatantine Laacaria, by aome thought to be 
hia ^her, and to whom we owe a Greek gvmmroar, 
after continuing for aeveral yeara under the petitm- 
age of Lorenxo at Florance, where he waa editor 
of the Anthologia or collection of epigrama, printed 
in 1494, on the fill of the Medici family entered the 
aenriee of Charlea YIIL, and hired manr yeara at 
Paria. He waa afterward employed by Lo«ia XIL 
aa miniater at Venice. After a reaidence of aome 
doiation at Rone, he waa indneed by Fraoda I. in 
1518 to orgamae the HteFarv inatitotioDa deajgned 
bythekingto be eatahliahedatParia. But theae 
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considering it, he says, no small part of 
his pontifical duty to promote the Latin 
literature, caused search to be made eve- 
rywhere for manuscripts. This expres- 
sion sounds rather oddly in his mouth ; and 
the less rehgious character of transalpine 
literature is visible in this, as in every- 
thing else. 
SO. The personal taste of Leo was al- 
most entirely directed towards poe- 
try and the beauties of style. This, 
Tiraboschi seems to hint, might 
cause the more serious learning of anti- 

Suity to be rather neglected. But there 
oes not seem to be much ground for this 
charge. We owe to Leo the publication, 
by Beroaldo, of the first five books of the 
Annals of Tacitus, which had lately been 
found in a German monastery. It ap- 
pears that, in 1514, above one hundred pro- 
lessors received salaries in the Roman 
university or gymnasium, restored by the 
pope to its aUenated revenues.* Leo 
seems to have founded a seminary dis- 
tinct from the former, under the superin- 
tendence of Lascaris, for the sole study of 
Greek, and to have brought over young 
men as teachers from Greece. In this 
academy a Greek press was established, 
where the scholiasts on Homer were print- 
ed in 1517.t 

81. Leo was a great admirer of Latin 
i.ithi poetry; and in his time the chief 
v^ry. poets of Italy seem to have written 
several of their works, though not pub- 

b«D|^ postponed, Lascarii spent the remainder of 
his life pertly in Paris, partly in Rome, and died in 
the bttercity in 1535.— Hody,de Grscis iUustribas. 

* We are indebted to Roscoe for publishing this 
list. But as the number of one hundred professors 
Biigfat lead us to expect a most coroprehensiTe 
sebana, it may be mentioned that they consisted 
of four for theology, eleven for canon law, twenty 
§ot civil law, sixteen for medicine, two for meta- 
physics, five for philosophy (probably physics), two 
for ethics, four for logic, one for astrolo^ (probably 
astronomy), two for mathematics, eighteen for 
rhetoric, three for Oreek, and thirteen for grammar, 
in aU a hundred and one. The salaries are sub- 
joined in every instance ; the highest are among 
the medical professors ; the Oreek are also high.— 
Roscoe, ii., 333, and Append., No. 89. 

BoseoiB remarks that medical botany was one of 
the scieDcea taught, and that it was the earliest in- 
stance. If this be right, Bonafede of Padua cannot 
have been the first botanical professor in Europe^ 
as we read that he died in 1533. But in the roll of 
these Roman professora we only find that one was 
appointed ad declarationem simplicium medicine. 
1 oo not think this mesne mora than the materia 
mediea ; we cannot infer that he lectured upon the 
plants themselves. 

t Tiraboschi. Hody,p. 247. Roscoe, ch. 11. 
Leo waa anticipated in his Greek editions by Chigi, 
a private Roman, who, with the aasistance of Cor- 
nelio Benigno, and with Calliergus, a Cretan, for 
his printar, gave to the world two good editions of 
Pindar and Thaoehtus in 1516 and 161S. 



lished till afterward. The poems of Pon- 
tanus, which naturally belong to the fif- 
teenth century, were first printed in 1613 
and 1518 ; and those of Mantuan, in a col- 
lective form, about the same time. 

98. The Roemunda of Rucellai, a trage- 
dy in the Italian language, on the Italian 
ancient regular model, was repre- ^*H^r- 
sented before Leo at Florence in 1616. 
It was the earliest known triid of blank 
verse ; but it is acknowledged by Rucellai 
himself, that the Sophonisba of his friend 
Trissino, which is dedicated to Leo in the 
same year, though not published till 1684, 
preceded and suggested his own tragedy.* 
The Sophonisba is strictly on the stminnisiia 
Greek model, divided only by the of TrMaob 
odes of the chorus, but not into hve por- 
tions or acts. The speeches in this tra- 
gedy are sometimes too long, the style 
unadorned, and the descriptions now and 
then trivial. But, in general, there is a 
classical dignity about the sentiments 
which are natural, though not novel ; and 
the latter part, which we should call the 
fifth act, IS truly noble, simple, and pa- 
thetic. Trissino was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the Greek drama, and had im- 
bibed its spirit: seldom has Euripides 
written with more tenderness, or chosen 
a subject more fitted to his genius; for 
that of Sophonisba, in which many have 
followed Ttissino with inferior success, is 
wholly for the Greek school; it admits, 
with no great difficulty, of the chorus, and, 
consequently, of the unities of time and 
place. It must, however, always chiefly 

* This dedication, with a sort of apology for wri- 
ting tra^ies in Italian, will be found in Roscoe's 
A ppendiz, vol. vi. Roscoe quotes a few words from 
Rocellai's dedication of his poem, L'Api, to Trissi- 
no, acknowledging the latter as the inventor of 
blank Terse, voi foste il primo, che ooesto modo 
di scrivere, in versi matemi, liberi delle rime, po- 
neste in lace.— Life of Leo X., ch. 16. See also 
6ingn6n6, vol. ri., and Walker's Memoir on Italian 
Tragedy, as well as Tiraboschi. The earliest Ital- 
ian tranidy, which is also on the subject of Sopho- 
nisba, by Oaleotto del Carretto, waa presented to 
the Marchionesa of Mantua in 1502. But we do 
not find that it was brought on the stage, nor is it 
clear that it was printed so esrly aa the present de- 
cad. But an edition of the Pamphila, a trasedy on 
the story of Sigismunda, by Antonio da Pistoia, 
was printed at Venice in 1508.— Walker, p. 11. 
Gingu6n4 has been ignorant of this very curious 
piece, from which Walker had given a few extracts 
m rhymed measures of different kinds. Gin^^ni, 
indeed, had never seen Walker's book, and his own 
is the worse for it Walker was not a man of much 
vigour of mindj but had some taste, and great 
knowledge of his subject This tragedy is men- 
tioned by Qnadrio, iv., 68, with the title U Filoatrato 
e Panfila, doi amantL 

It msy be observed, that, notwithstanding the 
teetimony of Rucellai himself shove quoted, it is 
shown by Walker (Appendix, No. 3) that blank veiae 
hid been oecaaionauy employed before Triaaino. 
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depend on Sophonisba herself; for it is 
not easy to make Masinissa respectable, 
nor has Trissino succeeded in attempting 
it. The lon^ continuance of alternate 
speeches in sm^e lines, frequent in this 
tragedy, will not displease those to whom 
old associations are recalled by it. 

83. The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, 
BonMiute below the Sophonisba, though it 
oTBacoUai. is the work of a better poet ; and, 
perhaps, in language and descnption it is 
supenor. What is told in narration, ac- 
cording to the ancient inartificial form of 
tragedy, is finely told ; but the emotions 
are less represented than in the Sophonis- 
ba; Uie prmcipal character is less inter- 
esting, and the story is unpleasing. Ru- 
cellai led the way to those accumulations 
of horrible and disgusting circumstances 
which deformed the European stage for a 
centuij afterward. The Rosmunda is di- 
vided into five acts, but preserves the cho- 
rus. It contains imitations of the Greek 
tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the 
Sophonisba does of the Ajax and the Me- 
dea. Some lines in the latter, extolled by 
modem critics, are simply translated from 
the ancient tragedians. 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto seem to 
OonwdiM have been acted about 1519, and 
ofArkMto. were written as early as 1405, 
when he was but twenty-one years old, 
which entitles him to the praise of having 
first conceived and carried into effect the 
idea of regular comedies, in imitation of 
the ancient, though Bibbiena had the ad- 
vantage of first occupying the stage with 
his Calandra. The Cassaria and Suppo- 
siti of Ariosto are, like the Calandra, free 
imitations of the manner of Plautus, in a 
spirited aad natural dialogue, and with that 
graceful fiow of lanpfuage which appears 
spontaneous in all his writings.* 

35. The north of Italy still endured the 
Books prioi- vrarfare of Stranger armies; Ra- 
odiB Italy, veuna, Novara, BiUrignan, at- 
test the well-fought contention. Aldus, 
however, returning to Venice in 1518, pub- 
lished many editions before his death in 
1616. Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first ap- 
peared in 1513, Atheneus in 1514, Xeno- 
phon, Strabo, and Pausanias in 1516, and 
Plutarch's Lives in t517. The Aldine 
press then eontinued under his father-in- 
law, Andrew Asola, but with rather di- 
minished credit, ft uppears that the 
vrotks printed during tins period, from 
1511 to 1530, were, at Rome 116, at Milan 
01, at Florence 133, and at Venice 611. 

* Oiogo6D4, ^^ 16S, MS, has ftven a foil analf • 
•b of tbeac ctlebntod eomediea. The^ aw placad 
next to thoae of Machisvoi bjr woti Italiao chtaca. 



This is, perhaps, less than, from the gen- 
eral renown oi Leo's age, we should have 
expected. We may select, among the 
original publications, the Lectiones Aii> 
tique of Caelius Rhodiginus (1616), cmim 
and a little treatise on Italian gram- u^a&k- 
mar by Fortunio, which has no claim <™*^ 
to notice but as the earliest book on the 
subject* The former, though not the first, 
appears to have been by far the best and 
most extensive collection hitherto made 
from the stores of antiquity. It is now 
hardly remembered ; but obtained almost 
universal praise, even from severe critics 
for the deep erudition of its author, who, 
in a somewhat rude style, pours forth ex- 
planations of obscure, and emendations of 
corrupted passages, with profuse display 
of knowledge m the customs, and even 
philosophy of the ancients, but mora 
especially in medicine and botany. Yet 
he seems to have inserted much without 
discrimination of its value, and often with- 
out authority. A more perfect edition 
was published in 1550, extending to thirty 
books instead of sixteen.t 

36. It may be seen that Italy, with all 
the lustre of Leo's reputation, q,^^ ^^^^ 
was not distinffuished by any •a to fismo 
very remarkable advance in JJ* Oo«^ 
learning during his pontificate ; 
and I believe it is generally admitted, that 
the elegant biography of Koscoe, in ma- 
king the pubUc more familiar with the 
subject, did not raise the previous estima- 
tion of its hero and of his times. Mean- 
while, the Cisalpine regions were gaining 
ground upon tneir brilliant neighbour. 
From the Parisian press issued, in these 
ten years, eight hundred books ; among 
whicn were a Greek Lexicon by Alean- 
der, in 1513, and four more little gram- 
matical works, with a short romance in 
Greek. This is trifling indeed ; but in the 
cities on the Rhine something more was 
done in that language. A Greek gram* 
mar, probably quite elementary, was pub- 
lished at Wittenberg in 1511 ; one at 
Strasburg in 1513 — ^thrice reprinted in the 
next three years. These were succeeded 
by a translation of Theodore Gaza's gram- 
mar by Erasmus in 1516, by the Progym- 
nasmata GraecsB Literatnrae of Luscinius 
in 1517, and by the Introductiones in Lin- 
guam Grsecam of Croke in 1530. Isocra- 
tes and Lueian appeared at Strasburg in 

* Regole graminaticaK delle Tolnr liniriM (An> 
cona, 1516). Qaeato libro fiior di dubbio i auto il 
primo che si vidcaae stampato. a dame inaegiia- 
menti d'ltahana, non fi^ eloqaenza, ma liima. — 
Fontanini, dell* eloqoeoaa Italiaoa, p. 5. Fifteeo 
editions wera printed within six yean ; a deciatfa 
proof of tho iinportaiioo attached to the aafajicct. 

t Blount. Biogr. Uiut^ aiL "* 
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ISl 5 ; the first book of the Iliad next year, 
besides four smaller tracts ;* several more 
followed before the end of the decad. At 
Basle the excellent printer Frobenios, an 
intimate friend of Erasmus, had establish- 
ed himself as early as 1401. f Besides 
the great edition of the New Testament 
b^ Erasmus, which issued from his press, 
we find, before the close of 1530, the 
Works and Dajrs of Hesiod, the Greek 
Lexicon of Aldus, the Rhetoric and Po- 
etics of Aristotle, the first two books of 
ibe Odyssey, and several grammatical 
treatises. At Cologne, two or three smaU 
Gre^ pieces were printed in 1617. And 
Lonvain, besides the Plutus of Aristoph- 
anes in 1618, and three or four others 
about the same time, sent forth, in the 
year 1530, six Greek editions, among 
which were Lucian, Theocritus, and two 
tragedies of Euripides-t We may hence 
perceive that the Greek language now 
first became generally known and taught 
in Germany and in the Low Countries. 

97. It is evident that these works were 
Gfwkiebai- chiefly desigued for students in 
wn te iiHH the universities. But it is to be 
observed, that Greek literature 
now much more cultivated than be- 
fore. In France there were, indeed, not 
many names that could be brought for- 
ward ; but Lefevre of Etaples, commonly 
caUed Faber Stapulensis, was equal to 
writing criticisms on the Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus. He bears a high char- 
acter among contemporary critics for his 
other writings, which are chiefly on theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects ; but it 
appears, by his age, that he must have 
come late to the study of Greek.6 That 
diflbnilt language was more easily mas- 
tered by younger men. Germany had al- 
ready produced some deserving of remem- 
brance. A correspondent of Erasmus, in 
1515, writes to recommend (Ecolampadius 
as ** not unlearned in Greek literature.*'! 

* These were publithed by Laacinias (Nachti- 
ftll), a Dative of StreabaiYt voA one of the chief 
me m ber! of the literary academy, estabiithed by 
Wimp^liDff in that city. — Biogr. (Jniv. 

f Biogr. UnJT. 

X The whole number of books, according to 
Panxer, printed from 15U to 1520 at Strasbarg, waa 
373 ; at Baale, 889 ; at Cologne, 120 ; at Leipaic, 
461; at Loavain, 57. It may be worth while to 
remind the reader once more, that these liats mast 
be Tory defectiTe aa to the slighter class of pnbli- 
catHina, which have often perished to a single copy. 
Panzer is reckoned more miperfect after 1500 than 
beiMe. — Biogr. Uoiveraelle. In England, we find 
Ihiity-siz by Pynson, and sixty-six by Wynkyn de 
Worae within these ten yean. 

4 Jortin'a Craamua, i., 92. Bayle, Ferre d*Bta- 
plaa. Bloant Biogr. Univ., Febnre d* Etaples. 

I Brasmos himself says afterward, (Ecolampa- 
diu Mtii nont Oiac^ Latnii aermoois mdior; 



Melanchtbon was, eren in bis early yontb^ 
deemed competent to criticise Erasmus 
himself. At the age of sixteen, he lec- 
tured on the Greek and Latin authors of 
antiquity. He was the first who printed 
Terence as verse.* The library of this 
great scholar was in 1635 sold in London, 
and was proved to be his own b^ innu-* 
merable marmnal notes of illustration and 
correction. Beatus Rhenanus stands per- 
haps next to him as a scholar ; and we 
may add the names of Luscinius, of Bill- 
bald Pirckheimer, a learned senator of 
Nuremberg, who made several transla- 
tions, and of Petrus Mosellanus, who be- 
came, about 1518, lecturer in Greek at 
Leipsic.f He succeeded our distinguish- 
ed countryman, Richard Croke, a pupil of 
Grocyn, who had been invited to Leipsic 
in 1514, with the petty salary of 15 guil- 
ders, but with the privilege of receiving oth- 
er remtmeration from his scholars, and 
had the signal honour of first imbuing the 
students of Northern Germany with a 
knowledge of that language.^ One or 
two triflmg works on Greek grammar 
were published by Croke during ti^is de- 
cennium. Ceratinus, who took his name, 
in the fanciful style of the times, from his 
birthplace, Horn in Holland, was now pro- 
fessor of Greek at Louvain ; and in 1535, 
on the recommendation of Erasmus, be- 
came the successor of MoseUanus at 
Leipsic.^ WiUiam Cop, a native of Basle, 

qaanqaam ille magis peccat indiligentia qnam im* 
peritia. 

* Cox*s Life of Melanchthon, p. 19. Melanch- 
tbon wrote Greek Terae indifferently and incorrect- 
ly, bnt Latin with spirit and elegance : specimens 
of both are given in Dr. Cox'a valaable biography. 

t The liTes and characters of Rhenanos, Pirck- 
heimer, and Mosellanns will be found in Blonnt, 
Niceron, and the Biographie Univeraelle ; also in 
Gerdes's Historia Evangel Renor., Bf elchior Adam, 
and other less common books. 

t Crocus regnat in Academia Lipaiensi, pnblici- 
tas GrBcas docens litteras. — Erasm., EpisL clvii., 
Sth Jane, 1514. Eichbom says that Conrad Celtea 
and Gtbera had tanght Latin only, iii., 27S. Came- 
rarina, who atndied for three yeara under Croke, 
gives him a very high character : Qui primus pa- 
tabatur ita docuisse Grscam linguam in Germania, 
ut plane perdisci illam posse, et quid momenti ad 
omnem doctrina eroditionem atqoe cultum hujua 
cognitio allatura eaee videretur, nostri homines 
sese intelligere arbitrarentur.-- Vita If elanchthonia, 
p. 27 ; and Vita Eobani Hessi, p 4. He was re- 
ceived st Leipsic "like s heavenlv mesaenger;" 
every one was proud of knowing nim, of pajing 
whatever he demanded, of attending him at sny 
hour of the day or night.— Melanchthon apod Mei- 
nera, i., 163. A pretty good life of Croke is in 
Chalmers'a Biographical Dictionary. Bayle does 
not mention him. Croke wss educated at King's 
College, Cambridce, to which he went from Eton 
in 1506, and is sain to have learned Greek at Oxford 
from Grocyn, while still a scholar of King's. 

^ Erasmus i^vee a very high character of Cerpti- 

w. Onscw hngua peritia aopemt lel tras Moaal- 
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and phyndan to Francis I., published in 
^8 period some translations from Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. 

38. Cardinal Ximenes, about the begin- 
oiiiegM at ning of the centuiy, founded a 
, AiMi* and college at Alcala, his favourite 
'^'■***" university, for the three learned 
^languages. This example was followed 
by Jerome Busleiden, who, by his last 
testament, in 1516 or 1517, established a 
similar foundation at Louvain.* From 
this source proceeded many men of con- 
spicuous erudition and ability ; and Lou- 
vain, through its Collegium trUingue, be- 
•came, in a still hifher degree than Deven- 
ter had been in the fifteenth century, not 
only the chief seat of Belgian learning, 
but the means of diffusing it over parts of 
Germany. Its institution was resisted by 
the monks and theologians, unyielding 
though beaten adversaries of literature.! 

99. It cannot be said that many yet on 
lattn «iyia this side of the Alps wrote Latin 
in Fnncfl. i^relL Budsus is hanh and un- 
polished; Erasmus fluent, spirited, and 
never at a loss to express his meaning ; 
nor is his style much defaced by baiba- 
Tous words, though by no means exempt 
from them ; yet it seldom reaches a point 
of classical elegance. Francis Sylvius 
(probably Dubois), brother of a celebrated 
physician, endeavoured to inspire a taste 
tor purity of style in the Univeraity of 
Paris. He had, nowever, acquired it him- 
self late, for some of his writings are bar- 
barous. The favourable influence of Syl- 
vius was haidly earlier than 1530.$ The 
writer most solicitous about his diction 
was LongoHus (Christopher de Lon^eil), 
d native of Malmes, the only true Cicero- 
nian out of Italy ; in which country, how- 
•ever, he passed so much time, that he is 
hardly to be accounted a mere Cisalpine. 
Like othera of that denomination, he was 
2nore ambitious of saying common things 
well, than of producing what was well 
worthy of being remembered. 

30, We have the imposing testimony of 
OMekwtaoi. Erasmus himself, that neither 
:Bre>in.£nf- France nor Germany stood so 
'^**^ high about this period as Eng- 

land. That country, he says, so distant 
from Italy, stands next to it in the esteem 

•laiHw, nee ioferior, ut aibitroTt RomaiuB lingua 
fuondia.— Epist Dcczzzm Cenitinot Gnecani- 
•ca literatanB tam exacte callens, ut tIx unom ant 
.alteram habeat Italia quicum dabitem banc com* 
mitlere. Magna doctnna erat MoaeUanua, apei 
^najoris, et amabam onic^ bominia ingenium, nee 
ifalao dicant odioaas ene comparationes ; aed boc 
dpsa causa me compeUit djcere, longe altarea eat.— • 
Kpist. ncczxzTiit. * Bayb, Boalttden. 

t Von der Hardt, HiA. Litt. Refonnat. 

^ Bayla, an. Sjlriua. 



of the leaned. This, however, is written 
in 1534. About the end of the present 
decennial period, we can produce a not 
very small number of persons possessing 
a competent acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue, more, perhaps, than could be 
traced in France, though all together 
might not weigh as heavy as Budaras 
alone. Such were Groeyn, the patriarch 
of English learning, who died m 1619; 
Linacre, whose translation of Galen, firat 
printed in 1521, is one of the few in that 
age that escape censure for inelegance or 
incorrectness ; Latimer, beloved and ad- 
mired by his friends, but of whom we 
have no memorial in any writings of his 
own ; More, known as a scholar by Greek 
epigrams of some merit ;* Lilly, master 
of St. Paulas School, who had acquired 
Greek at Rhodes, but whose reputation is 
better preserved by the granunara that 
bear his name ; Lupsett, who is said to 
have learned from Lilly, and who taught 
some time at Oxford ; Kichard Croke, al- 
ready named ; Gerard lister, a physician, 
to whom Erasmus gives credit for skill in 
the three languages ; Pace and Tunstall, 
both men well uown in the history of 
those times; Lee and Stokesley, after- 
ward bishops, the former of whom ]Mib- 
lished Annotations on the Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus at Basle in 1530,f and 
probably Gardiner; Clement, one of Wol- 
sey*s firat lecturera at Oxford 4 



* The Greek Teraes of Moro and LillVt Progym- 
naaroata Mori et Lilii, were pabliahed at Basle, 
1518. It ii in tbia Tolume that the diatich, aboot 
which some corioaity haa been ahown, ia found ; 
Inveni portam, apes et fortuna Talete, dtc But it 
ia a tranalation mmi the Greek. 

Quid tandem non prsatitisset admirabiUs iata 
natOTB felicitaa, ai boc ingeniom institniawt Italia f 
si totum Musanim eacha TacaaaetT si ad jostam 
fnigem ac velnt aatumnam sonm maturuiaaet? 
Epigrammata losit addescena admodum, ac ple> 
raqne pner ; Britanniam snam noiK|^oani e g i^e saua 
est, nisi seme! atqae iterum principia aui nomine 
legatione fanctna apod Fiandroa. Picter rem ux« 
onam, prster curas domesticaa, prvter publict mO' 
neria ranctionem et caoaaram undas, toi tantiaqoe 
regni ne^otiis diatrahitur, at mireria esae otiom -ni 
cogitandi de libris.— Epiat. dxix., Aug., 1517. In 
the Ciceronianos he speaka of Ifoie with more 
discriminating praiae, and the poasage ia illnacrativo 
of that joat quoted. 

t Erasmua doea not apere Lee.~Eplat. cczIviiL 
Quo nno nihil unqoam adhuc terra prodnzit, nee 
arrogantiua, nee virulentioa, nee atultioa. Tbia 
was the tone of the age towarda any adTeraary 
who waa not abaolutely out of reach of such epi* 
tbeta. In another place he apeaka of Lee as 
nuper Gnsca lingua rudimentia initiatua^—Epist 
cccclxzxxL 

t Knight says (apod Jortia, l, 45) that Clement 
waa the firat lecturer at Oxford in Greek after Lin> 
acre, and that he waa aocoeeded by Lopoeit. And 
tbia seems, aa to the fact that they did ancceaarvrJy 
teach, to be confirmed by Mon.^oitiii, li^ SMk 
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Wakefield, Bullock, and a few moiet 
whoee names appear in Pits and Wood, 
or eren who are not recorded; for we 
could not, without presumption, attempt 
to enumerate every person who at this 
time was not whoUy unacquainted with 
the Greek language. Yet it would be an 
error, on the other hand, to make a large 
allowance for omissions; much less to 
conclude that every man who might enjoy 
eome reputation in a learned profession, 
could, in a later generation, have passed 
for a scholar. Colet, for example, and 
Fisher, men as distinguished as almost 
any of that age, were unacquainted with 
the Greek tongue, and both made some 
efforts to attain it at an advanced age.* 
It was not till the year 1517 that the first 
Greek lecture was established at Oxford 
by Fox, bishop of Hereford, in his new 
foundation of Corpus Christi College. 
Woisey, in 1519, endowed a regular pro- 
fessorship in the University. It was about 
the same year that Fisher, chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, sent down 
Richaid Croke, Utelv returned from Leip- 
sic, to tread in the footsteps of Erasmus 
as teacher of Greek.f But this was in 
advance of our neighbours ; for no public 
instruction in that language was yet given 
in France. 

B«c the Biogimphia BriUnnica, art Wolsey, asserts 
that thtj were appointed to the chair of rhetoric or 
hnmanity ; and that Calpomias, a native of Greece, 
was the first professor of the language. No au- 
thority is qaoted by the editors ; but I have found it 
coofirmed by Cains in a little treatise De Pronon- 
tiatiooe Oiwcai et Latina Lingua. Novit, he sajs, 
Ozoniensis schoia, ouemadmodum ipsa 6r»cia 
pronoQtiaTit, ez Mattnao Calpumio Oneco, quem 
ex Grwcii Oxoniam Gnecarum literaram gratia 
pcrdozerat Thomas Wolseos« de bonis literis op- 
ttme mentaa cacdinalts, cum non alia ratione pro- 
Dontaant JlU,ouamqu4 nos jam profitemur.~Caias, 
de prommt. Gnec et Lat. Lingua, edit. Jebb, p. 



* Nnnc dolor ne tenet, says Colet in 1516, quod 
non didicerim Gracom sermonem, sine cuius peri- 
tia nihil aomua. Prom a later epistle of Erasmus, 
where he says, Coletus strenue Gracatur, it seems 
likely that m actually made some progress; but at 
his age it would not be verr considerable. Lati- 
mer aisenaded Fisher from tne attempt, unless he 
coqM procure a master from Italy, which Erasmns 
thoo^t needless.— Epiat. cccixiiL In an edition 
of hia Adages, he says, Joannes Fiscberus tree 
liogoas Btate jam vergente non Yulgari studio am- 
plediior, Chil. iv., cent. ▼., 1 . 

f Greek had not been neglected at Cambridge 
dartng the interval, according to a letter of Bollock 
(in Latin, BotiUus) to Erasmus, in 1516, from 
thence. Hie acriter incumbunt literis Gracis, op- 
tantqoe non mediocriter tuum adventum, et ni 
magoopere favent tua buic in Novum Testamen- 
tnm cattioni. It ia probable that Cranmer was a 
pupil of Croke ; for, m the deposition of the latter 
nerare M ary*s commissioners in 1555, he says that 
be had known the archbishop thirty-six yeara, 
which brmgs oa to his own first loetaros at Cam- 1 

Vol. L— U 



31. By the statutes of St. Paul's school, 
dated in 1518, the master is to be n^^^ ^ 
'*lemed in good and clene Latin tsachingia 
literature, and also in Greke, iff ■^'hoois. 
such may be gotten." Of the boys he 
says, <* I wolde they were taught always 
in good literature, both Latin imd Greke.'' 
But it does not follow from hence that 
Greek was actuaUy taught ; and, consid- 
ering the want of lexicons and gram- 
mars, none of which, as we shall see, 
were pubUshed in England for many years 
afterward, we shall be apt to think that 
little instruction could have been given.* 
This, however, is not conclusive, and 
would lead us to bring down the date of 
philological learning in our public semi- 
naries much too low. The process of 
learning without books was tedious and 
difficult, but not impracticable for the dili- 
gent. The teacher provided himself 'with 
a lexicon which was in common use 
among his pupils, and with one of the 
grammars published on the Continent, 
from which he save oral lectures, and 
portions of which were transcribed by 
each student. The books read in the lec- 
ture-room were probably copied out in the 
same manner, the abbreviations ffiving 
some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus 
the deficiency of impressions was in some 
degree supplied, just as before the inven- 
tion of printing. The labour of acquiring 
knowledge strengthened, as it uways 

bridge.— Todd*s Life of Cranmer, ii., 449. But 
Cranmer may have known something of the lan- 
guage before, and ia, not improbably, one of thooo 
to whom Bullock alludea. 

* In a letter of Erasmus on the death of Colet in 
1522, Epist ccccxxzv. (and in Jortin's App., it, 3)5), 
though ne describes the course of education at St 
Paura achool rather diffusely, and in a strain o£ 
high panegyric, there ia not a syllable of allusion 
to the study of Greek. Pits, however, in an ac- 
count of one William Hoxman, tells us that he waa 
ad collegium Etonense stndiorum csusa missus, 
ubi avide haustis litteris humanioribua, perceptiaquB 
Ormem lin^mm ndimeniia, dignua habitua est qui 
Cantabrigiam ad altiorea disciplinas destinaretur. 
Horman became OnBC» Iingu« perifissimus, and 
returned as head master to Eton ; quo tempore in 
littens humanioribua scholares illic insigniter em- 
divit He wrote several works, partly ^mmati- 
cal, of which Pita gives the titles, and died, plnmt 
dienon^ in 1535. 

If we could depend on the accuracy of all this, 
we must suppose that Greek was taught at Eton 
so early that one who acquired the rudiments of it 
in that achool might die at an advanced age in 1535. 
But this is not to be received on PiU's authority. 
And I find, in Harwood*s Alumni Etoneses, that 
Horman became head master as early as 14S5 : no 
one will readily believe that he could have learned 
Greek while at school ; and the fact ia, that ha waa 
not educated at Eton, but at Winchester. 

The Latin grammar which beara the nana of 
Lilly was compiled partly by Cdet, partly by £i 
mua. 
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does, the memory; it excited an induBtry 
which eurmounted erery obstacle, and 
yielded to no fatigae ; and we may thns 
account for that copiousness of verhal 
learning which sometimes astonishes us 
in the scholars of the sixteenth century, 
and in which they seem to surpass the 
more exact philologers of later ages. 

32. It is to be observed that we rather 
Wm tiwm ^^^^ ^ small number of men who 
kaiwoiiM have struggled against difficul- 
piiMadiMra. ^jgg^ ^^gn pui in ,1 claim for any 

diffusion of literature in England, which 
would be very far from the truth. No 
classical worlu were printed, except four 
editions of Virgil's Bucolics, a small trea- 
tise of Seneca, the first book of Cicero's 
Epistles (the latter at Oxford in 1519), 
all merely, of course, for learners. We 
do not reckon Latin grammars. And, as 
yet, no Greek types had been employed. 
in the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take 
to ourselves the compliment of Erasmus ; 
there must evidently have been a far 
greater diffusion of sound learning in Grer- 
many ; where professors of Greek had for 
some time been established in all the uni- 
Tersities, and where a lonff list of men ar- 
dent in the cultivation of Tetters could be 
adduced.* Erasmus had a panegyrical 
humour towards his friends, of whom 
there were many in England. 

33. Scotland had, as might naturally be 
gi^^ expected, partaken still less of 
iMurniMin Italian lirat than the south of 
•***^* Britain. But the reigning king, 
contemporary with Henry VIL, gave 
proofs of greater good-wiU towards let- 
ters. A statute of James IV., in 1496, 
enacts that gentlemen's sons should be 
sent to school in order to learn Latin. 
Such provisions were too indefinite for 
execution, even if the royal authority had 
been greater than it was ; but it serves to 
display the temper of the sovereign. His 
natural son, Alexander, on whom, at a 
very early age, he conferred the arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrews, was the pupil 
of Erasmus in the Greek language. Tne 
latter speaks very highly of this promis- 
ing scion of the house of Stuart in one of 
his adages.f But, at the age of twenty, 
he perished with his royal father on the 
disastrous day of Flodden Field. Learn- 
ing had made no sensible progress in 
Scotland; and the untoward circumstan- 
ces of the next twenty years were far 
from giving it encouragement. The trans- 



* Soch t list IS civeo far Meinere, i., 154, of the 
■opportera of Reachlin. woo compriaed *U the real 
acnolan of Oennany : he enuneimtet nzty-eeveD, 
which might doabtlev be enlined. 

tChiLu.,o«it.v,l. 



lation of the iSneid by Gawin Doo^as^ 
bishop of Dunkeld, though we are not at 
present on the subject of poetry, may be 
here mentioned in connexion with Scot- 
tish literature. It was completed about 
1513, though the earliest edition is not till 
1553. ''This translation," sajrs Warton, 
'* is executed with equal spirit and fideli- 
ty, and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch 
and English languages were now nearly 
the same. I mean the style of composi- 
tion, more especially in the glaring affec- 
tation of Anglicising Latin words. The 
several books are introduced with metri- 
cal prologues, which are often highly po- 
etical, and show that Douglas's proper 
walk was original poetry." Warton did 
well to explain his rather startling ex- 
pression, that the Lowland Scotch and 
English languages were then nearly the 
same ; for I will venture to say that no 
Englishman, without guessing at every 
other word, could underatand the long 

Sassage he proceeds to quote from Gawin 
Douglas. It is true that the differences 
consisted mainly in pronunciation, and, 
consequently, in orthography ; but this is 
the great cause of diveraity in dialect. 
The character of Douglas's oricinal poe- 
try seems to be that of the middle ages in 
general: prolix, though sometimes ani- 
mated, description of sensible objects.* 

34. We must not leave England without 
mention of the only work of genius niooie 
that she can boast in this age : the or Bine. 
Utopiaf of Sir Thomas More. Perhaps 
we scarcely appreciate highly enough the 
spirit and originality of this fiction, which 
ought to be considered with regard to the 
barbarism of the times and the meager- 
ness of preceding inventions. The repub- 
lic of Plato no doubt furnished More with 
the germe of his perfect society; but it 
would be unreasonable to deny him the 
merit of having struck out the fiction of 
its real existence from his own fertile im- 
a^ation ; and it is manifest that some of 
his most distinguished successors in the 
same walk of romance, especially Swift, 
were larg^ely indebted to his reasoning as 
well as inventive talents. Those who 
read the Utopia in Burnet's translation 
may believe that they are in Brobdignag; 
so similar is the vein of satirical humour 
and easy language. If false and imprac- 
ticable theories are found in the Utopia 
(and perhaps he knew them to be such), 
this is in a much greater degree true of the 
Platonic republic ; and they are more than 

 Warton. iii.. 111. 

t Utopia ia named from a King Utopna. I meii- 
tioD this, becaaae aome have ahown their Iflamioff 
by changing the woid to Eatppia. 
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compensated by the sense of justice and 
humanity that pervades it, and his bold 
eensmes on Uie vices of power. These 
are rema^able in a courtier of Henry 
Vlll. ; but, in the first years of Nero, the 
voice of Seneca was heud without resent- 
ment. Nor had Henry much to take to 
himself in the reprehension of parsimoni- 
ous accumulation of wealth, which was 
meant for his father's course of govern- 
ment. 

35. It is possible that some passages in 
nil incoQ- ^^* Utopia, which are neither phil- 
tfMoey osophic^ nor reconcilable with 
wtisus just principles of morals, were 
•'*"**^ thrown out as mere paradoxes of 
a playful mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile 
his language as to the free toleration of 
religious worship with those acts of perse- 
cution which have raised the only dark 
cloud on Uie memory of this great man. 
He positively, indeed, declares for punish- 
ing those who insult the reUgionof others, 
which might be an excuse for his severity 
towards the early reformers. But his lat- 
itude as to the acceptability of all religions 
with God, as to their identity in essential 
principles, and as to the union of all sects 
in a common worship, could no more be 
made compatible with his later writings or 
conduct, than his sharp satire against the 
court of Rome for breach of faith, or 
against the monks and friars for laziness 
andteggary. Such changes, however, are 
very common, as we may have abundantly 
observed, in all seasons of revolutionary 
commotions. Men provoke these, some- 
times in the gayety of their hearts with liu 
tie design, sometimes with more deliberate 
intention, but without calculation of the 
entire consequences, or of their own cour- 
age to encounter them. And when such 
men, like More, are of very quick parts, 
and, what is the usual attendant of quick 
parts, not very retentive of their opinions, 
they have little difficulty in abandoning 
any speculative notion, especially when, 
like those in the Utopia, it can never have 
had the least influence upon their beha- 
viour. We may acknowledge, after all, 
that the Utopia gives us the impression of 
having proceed^ rather from a very inge- 
nious than a profound mind ; and this, ap- 
rarently, is what we ought to think of Sir 
Thomas More. The Utopia is said to have 
been, first printed at Louvain in 1516 ;* it 

« Of m ondated edition, to which Panzer gires 
the name of edkio princeps. there ia a copy m the 
Britiah Mnaeiim, and another waa in Mr. Heber*a 
librarv.—Dibdin'a Utopia, I80S. prefaee, cxi. It ap- 
Mara from a letter of Montiey to EraanMat da(«d 
4th Jan , 1516, that he had reeeived the Utopia, 
•Hiicli nrast therefore have been printed in 1515 ; 
aodiftwaeicprintcd onosat lasat uil516«r 1517. 



certainly appeared at the close of the pre- 
ceding year; but the edition of Basle in 
1518, under the care of Erasmus, is the 
earliest that bears a date. It was greatly 
admired on the Continent ; indeed, there 
had been little or nothing of equal spirit 
and originality in Latin since the revival 
of letters. 

36. The French themselves give Francis 
I. the ciQpdit of having been the LMrning 
father of learning in that country, rvMored 
Galland, in a funeral pane^ric on ^ ''**«^ 
that prince, asks if, at his accession (in 
1513), any one man in France could read 
Greek or write Latin ? Now this is an ab^ 
surd question when we recollect the names 
of Budsus, Longolius, and Faber Stapu- 
lensis ; yet it shows that there could have 
been very slender pretensions to class- 
ical learning in the kingdom. Erasmus, 
in his Ciceronianus, enmnerates among 
French scholars, not only Budsus, Faber, 
and the eminent printer Jodocus Badius (a 
Fleming by birth), whom, in point of style, 
he seems to put above Budsus, but John 
Pin, Nicolas Berald, Francis Deloin, Laz- 
arus Baif, and Ruel. This was, howev- 
er, in 1589, and the list assuredly is not 
long. But as his object was to show that 
few men of letters were worthy of being 
reckoned fine writers, he does not mention 
Longueil, who was one; or whom, per- 
haps, he might omit, as being then dead. 

37. Budsus and Erasmus were now ai 
the head of the literary world ; and jaaioMy 
as the friends of each behaved rath- or Eraa 
er too much like partisans, a kind BodBiuf 
of rivalry in pubhc reputation be- 
gan, which soon extended to themselves, 
and lessened their friendship. Erasmus 
seems to have been, in a certain degree, 
the aggressor ; at least some of his letter! 
to Budsus indicate irritability, which the 
other, as far as appears, had not provoked. 
Budsus published in 1514 an excellent tresr 
tise De Asse, the first which explained tho 
denominations and values of Roman mon 
ey in all periods of history.* Erasmus 
sometimes alludes to this with covert jeal 
ousy. It was set up by a party against 
his Adages, which he justly considered 
more fuU of original thoughts and exten- 

— Eraam., Epiat cciii., cct. Ap|>end^ Ep. xliv., 
Ixztz., cell., et alibi. Panzer mentiona one at Lon- 
vain in December, 1516. Thia Tolome bv Dr. Dilh" 
din ia a reprint of Robinaon'a early and almoat con- 
temporary tranalation. That by Bomet, 1685, ia 
mora known, and I think it ^ood. Burnet, and, 1 
belieYa, aome of the Latin editiona, omit a apecimen 
of the Utopian language and aome Utopian poetry, 
which probably waa thought too puerile. 

* Quod opua ejua, aaya Vivea, m a letter to Eras* 
moa (Ep. Dcx.), Hermotaoe omnea, Picoa, Polf^ 
Doa, Oasaa, Vallaa, cttoctsm Italism pndefedt* 
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Bive learning. But Bndsus nndentood 
Greek better; he had learned it with pro- 
digious labour, and probably about the 
same time with Erasmus, so that the com- 
gurison between them was not unnatural. 
The name of one is at present only retain* 
ed by scholars, and that of the other by 
all mankind ; so different is contemporary 
and posthumous reputation. It is just to 
add, that, although Erasmus had initten to 
Budaeus in far too sarcastic a tone,* under 
the smart of that literanr sensitiveness 
which was very strong in his temper, yet, 
when the other began to take serious of- 
fence, and to threaten a discontinuance of 
their correspondence, he made amends by 
an affectionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding. Bu- 
dsus, however, who seems to have kept 
his resentments longer than his quick- 
minded rival, continued to write peevish 
letters ; and fresh circumstances arose af- 
terward to keep up his jealousy.f 

38. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his 
age, which no other name among 
the learned supplies. The qual- 
ities which gave him this superiority were 
his quickness of apprehension, united with 
much industry, his liveliness of fancy, his 
wit and good sense. He is not a very 
profound thinker, but an acute observer ; 

* EpiaL cc. I quote the numeration of the Ley- 
den edition. 

t Enami EpietobB, peasim. The publication of 
his Ciceronianos in 15^, renewed the irritation : in 
this he gave a sort of preference to Badias over Ho- 
dmuB, in respect to style alone ; obsenring that the 
latter had great ezeeliences of another kind. The 
French scholars made this a national quarrel, pre- 
tending that Erasmus was prejudiced against their 
coontry. He defends himself m his epistles so pro- 
lixly and elaborately, as to confirm the suspicion, 
not of this absurdly imputed dislike to the French, 
bat of some little desire to pique Bodeus. Epi- 
grams in Greek were written at Paris against him 
oy Lascaris and Toussain ; and thus Erasmus, by 
an unluckT inability to restrain his pen from sly sar- 
casm, multiplied the enemiea whom an opposite 
]Mirt of his character, ita spirit of temporizing and 
timidity, waa alwaya raiamg up.— Erasm., Epist. 
Mvxi.,et alibi 

This rather unpleasing correspondence between 
two great men, professing friendship, yet covertly 
jealous of each other, is not ill described by Von 
der Hatdt, in the Historia Litteraria Reformationis. 
Minim dictu, oui undique aculei, sub roeliitissima 
oratione, inter Dlandimenia continue. Genius utri- 
nsqoe argutissimns, qui veUendo et aceibe pungeiMdo 
nullibi Ttderetur referre sanguinem aut vulnus in- 
ferre. Poesint profecto h» htera Budcum inter et 
Erasmum illustre esse et incompsrabile exemplar 
delicatissimsB sed et perquam aculeate concerts- 
tionis, qua rideretur suavissimo abeolvi risu et ve- 
lut familiarissimo palpa De alterutrius integritate 
neuter visus dubitare ; uterque tamen semper au- 
oeps, tot annis commercio frequentissimo. Dissim- 
ulaodi artificium inexplicabile, quod attenti lectoris 
admirationem vehatj eomqne pra diaaeitaticDum 
^uieedine anbamara u stuporsm veitat, p. 4& | 



and the age for original thinking was hard-> 
ly come. What there was of it in More 
produced httie fruit. In extent of learn- 
ing, no one, perhaps, was altogether his 
equal. Budaeus, with more accurate schol- 
arship, knew little of theology, and mi^t 
be less ready, perhaps, in general literature 
than Erasmus. Longolius, Sadolet, and 
several others, wrote Latin far more ele* 
gantly ; but they were of comparatively 
superficial erudition, and had neither his 
keen wit nor his vigour of intellect. As 
to theological leaniing, the great Lutheran 
divines must have been at least his equals 
in respect of scriptural knowledge, and 
some of them possessed an acquaintance 
with Hebrew, of which Erasmus knew 
nothing ; but he had probably the advan* 
tage in the study of the fathers. It is to 
be observed, that by far the greater part of 
his writings are theological. The rest ei- 
ther belong to philology and ancient leani- 
ing, as the Adages, the Ciceronianos, and 
the various grammatical treatises, or may 
be reckoned effusions of his wit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Moris. 

39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a 
very enlarged edition of his Ad- ^^ j^^^ 
ages, which had already grown gcsM^ws 
with the growth of his own eru- "" **■<* 
dition. It is impossible to distinguish the 
progressive accessions they received with- 
out a comparison of editions ; and some 
probably belong to a later period than the 
present. The Adages, as we read them, 
display a surprising extent of intimacy 
with Greek and Roman literature.* Far 
the greater portion is illustrative; but 
Erasmus not unfrequently sprinkles his 
explanations of ancient phrase with moral 
or literary remarics of some poignancy. 
The most remarkable, in every sense, are 
those which reflect with excessive bitter- 
ness and freedom on kings and priests. 
Jortin has slightly alluded to some of 
these ; but they may deserve more partic- 
ular notice, as displaying the character of 
the man, and perhaps the secret opinions 
of his age. 

40. Upon the adage, Frons occipitio 
prior, meaning that every one inaniMesia 
should do his own business, iiinrt»nua. 
Erasmus takes the opportunity to observe, 
that no one requires more attention to this 
than a prince, if he will act as a real prince, 
and not as a robber. But at present our 

* In one passage, under the proTerb Hercnlei la- 
bores, he expatiates on the immense labour with 
which this work, his Adsf es, had been compiled: 
mentioning, among other difficulties, the prodigioos 
corruption of the text in sll I^tin snd Greek omd- 
uscripts, so that it scarce ever happened that a pas- 
sage could be quoted from them without a oeitamCf 
or suspicimi of some erroneous reading. 
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UiigB and bishops are only the hands, eyes, 
and ears of others, careless of the state, 
and of everything but their own pleasure.* 
This, however, is a trifle. In another 
proverb he bursts out, "Let any one 
tiim over the pages of ancient or modem 
history, scarcely in several generations 
will you find one or two princes whose 
folly has not inflicted the greatest misery 
on mankind." And, after much more of 
the same kind, " I know not whether much 
of this is not to be imputed to ourselves. 
We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a 
few sailors and some goods alone are in 
jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots; but 
the state, wherein the safety of so many 
thousands is concerned, we put into any 
bands. A charioteer must learn, reflect 
upon, and practise his art ; a prince need 
only be bom. Yet govemment, as it is 
the most honourable, so is it the most dif- 
ficult of all sciences. And shall we choose 
the master of a ship, and not choose him 
who is to have the care of many cities, 
and so many souls ? But the usage is too 
long established for us to subvert. Do we 
not see that noble cities are erected by 
the people ; that they are destroyed by 

grinces ! that the community grows rich 
y the industry of its citizens, is plun- 
dered by the rapacity of its princes t that 
good laws are enacted by popular magis- 
trates, are violated by these princes \ that 
the people love peace ; that princes excite 

war?"! 
41. " It is the aim of the guardians of a 

prince," he exclaims, in another passage, 
" that he may never become a man. The 
nobility, who fatten on public calamity, 
endeavour to plunge him into pleasures, 
that he may never learn what is his duty. 
Towns are burned, lands are wasted, tem- 
ples are plundered, innocent citizens are 

* ChiL i^ cent, it., 19. 

t Qoin omnet et Tetcram et neotericoram an- 
nalet evolve, nimirum ita comperiee, viz saculis 
aliqoot anum aut alterum extitiaae principem, qui 
nOQ insigni stuItitiA mazimam perniciam invezerit 
reboa humanis. . . Et baud acio, an noonalla hajua 
Bali para nobia ipaia ait impataoda. Cia?niii navia 
noo committiniaa niat ejua rei perito, quod quatuor 
vectonim aut paucaram mercium ait periculum ; et 
tempablicam, to qua tot bominum millia periclltan- 
tor, catria commiitimaa. Ut aariga fiat aliquia dia- 
dt aitem, ezercet, meditatar ; at ut princepa ait aii- 
quia, aatia eaae patamua natum eaae. Atqui recti 
genre principatum, at eat munua omnium lon^e 
polcherrimum, ita eat omnium etiam multo difficil- 
limiim. Deligia, cui navem committaa, non deligia 
cni tot Qibea, tot hominam capita credaa ? Sed ia- 
tud receptiua eat, quam ut conTelli poaait. 

Ad Doa ridemua egregia oppida a populo condi, a 
pnocipibua aabTerti ? tempablicam cirium induatria 
diteKere, principom npacitate apoliari T booaa leges 
finri a pleoeiia magiatratibua, a principibua riolariT 
populum atudore peci, prinapee ezcitare bellum T 



slaughtered, while the prince is playmgat 
dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with 
puppets, or hunting, or drinking. Oh race 
of the Brati, long since extinct ! oh blind 
and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter ! We 
know, indeed, that those conrupters of 
princes will render account to Heaven, 
but not easily to us.'' He passes soon 
afterward to bitter invective against the 
cleigy, especially the regular onlers.* 

43. In explaining the adage, Sileni Al- 
cibiadis, referring to things which, ^>pear« 
ing mean and trifling, are really precious, 
he has many good remarks on persons and 
things, of which the secret worth is not un- 
derstood at first sight. But thence passing 
over to what he calls inversi Silem, those 
who seem great to the vulgar, and are re- 
ally despicable, he expatiates on kings and 
priests, whom he seems to hate with the 
fury of a modem philosopher. It must be 
owned he is very prolix and declamatory. 
He here attacks the temporal power of the 
church with much plainness ; we cannot 
wonder that his Adages required mutilar 
tion at Rome. 

43. But by much the most amusing and 
singular of the Adages is Scarabeus aqui- 
lam qusrit ; the meaning of which, in al- 
lusion to a fable that the beetle, in re- 
venge for an injury, destroyed the eggs 
of the eagle, is explained to be, that the 
most powerful may be liable to the re- 
sentment of the weakest. Erasmus here 
returns to the attack upon kings still more 
bitterly and pointed than before. There 
is nothing in the Contre un of Ui Boetie ; 
nothing, we may say, in the most sedi* 
tious hbel of our own time, more indig- 
nant and cutting against regal govemment 
than this long declamation: "Let any 
physiognomist, not a blunderer in his 
trade, consider the look and features of 
an eagle, those rapacious and wicked eyes, 
that uireatening curve of the beak, those 
crael cheeks, that stem front, will he not 
at once recognise the image of a king, a 
magnificent and majestic king! Add to 
these a dark, ill-omened colour, an un- 
pleasing, dreadful, appalling voice, and 
that threatening scream, at which every 
kind of animal trembles. Every one wiU 

* Miro atudio corant totorea, ne unqema rir ait 
princepa. Adnituntur opttmatee, ii qui pablicia me» 
lie aaginantur, ut volaptatibaa ait quam effiBminati^ 
aimua, ne quid eoram aciat, ^oa mazime deoet acixe 
principem. Ezuruntur rici, Taatantur agri. diripi^ 
nntur templa, tnicidantur immeriti ciTea, aacra prcv 
fanaque miacentur, dum princepa interim otioaua 
ludit aleam, dum aaltitat, dum oolectat ae morioni- 
bna, dum Tenatur, dum amat, dum potat. O Bro- 
torum genua jam olim eztinctum ! O fulmen Jona 
aut aacum aut obtuaum ! Neque dubtum eat, quia 
iati principnm comiptoiea pmnaa Deo daturi mat, 
aed aero nobia. 
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acknowledge fhis type, who has learned 
how terribte are the threats of princes, 
even uttered in jest. At this scream of 
the eagle the people tremble, the senate 
shrinks, the nobihty cringes, the judges 
concur, the divines are dumb, the law- 
yers assent, the laws and constitutions 
give way ; neither right nor religion, nei- 
ther justice nor humanity avail. And thus 
while there are so many birds of sweet and 
melodious song, the unpleasant and unmu- 
sical scream of the eagle alone has more 
power than all the rest.*^* 

44. Erasmus now gives the rein still 
more to his fancy. He imagines different 
animals, emblematic, no doubt, of mankind, 
in relation to his eagle. " There is no 
agreement between the eagle and the fox, 
not without great disadvantage to the vul- 
pine race ; in which, however, they are 
perhaps worthy of their fate, for having 
refused aid to the hares when they sought 
an alliance against the eagle, as is related 
in the Annals of Quadrupeds, from which 
Homer borrowed his battle of the Frogs 
and Mice.'t I suppose that the foxes 
mean the nobility, and the hares the peo- 

{>le. Some allusions to animals that fol- 
ow I do not well understand. Another is 
more pleasing : '* It is not surprising/' he 
says, " that the eagle agrees ill with the 
swans, those poetic birds ; we may won- 
der more, that so warlike an animal is 
often overcome by them.*' He sums up 

* Age ri qois mihi physiogDOiDon non omnino 
malos fultam ipsom et os aqailc diligentias cod- 
templetQT, ocaloc aTidos ataue improbos, nctmn mi- 
nacmn, genas tracnlentaa, noDtem torram, deniqne 
illQd,qaod Cyrnm Penarom regem Uotoperedelec* 
tarit in principe xpvv*y, noDoe plane regiam qood- 
lam •imulacnim agnotcet, magnificum et majesu- 
tia plennm. Acceait bnc et color ipse funestus, te* 
ter et inaaapicatoa, fuaco aqaalore nigricana. Unde 
etiam anod foacum eat et aobnigrnm, aquilam Toca- 
mas. Turn tqz inanMBoa, terhbilia, ezaoimatriz. ac 
minaz ille qneraloaqQe clangor, qnem nalluro ani- 
mantiom genoa non ezpaTeacit Jam hoc aymbo- 
lam protinaa acnoacit, qui modo pericolam fecerit, 
amt Tiderit certe, quam aint formidandB principom 
niins, vel joco prolate. . . Ad banc, inquam, aqoile 
•tridonim lUico pavitat omne vulgna, cootr»hit aeae 
aenatna, obeerrit nobiUtaa, obaecondant jadicea, ai- 
lent theologi, aaaentantnr jariaconaaiti, cedtint le- 
gea, cedant inatituta; nihil valet fu nee pietaa, 
nee aqiritaa nee bamaoitaa. Camqne tarn multc 
■int avea non ineloqoentea, tarn multa canorv, 
tamqae fnxim aint vocea ac modulatua oui vel aaza 
poaamt flectera, plna tamen omnibna valet inaoavia 
lUe et minime mnaicua nnina aqnilc atridor. 

t Nibil omnino cooTenit inter aqnilam et Talpem, 
qnanqnam id aane non mediocn TolpinaB gentia 
malo; qoo tamen hand acio an digms rideri de- 
beant, qam qnondam leporibaa nitnaxiav adterana 
aqnilam petentiboa anziliam negarint. nt referter 
in Annaliboa Qoadrapednm, a qaibua Homenia 
BaT]pa^fiM|iffyiav nrotoatna eat. . . . Nemie vero 
minim qood iui pamm convenit com oloruma, vre 
nimirvm poetica ; iUod mimm, sb iia aBpenomero 
Vinci tarn pognaoem hellnim. 



all thus : '* Of an birds, the ea^e skme 
has seemed to wise men the apS type of 
royalty ; not beautiful, not musical, not lit 
for food; but carnivorous, ^edy, plun- 
dering, destroying, combatmg, sohtary, 
hateful to all, the curse of all, and, witii 
its great powers of doin^ harm, suipasatng 
them in its desire of domg it.'** 

45. But the eagle is only one of the ani- 
mals in the proverb. After all this bfle 
against those the ro]ral bird represents, he 
does not forget the beetles. These, of 
course, are the monks, whose picture he 
draws with equal bitterness and more 
contempt. Here, however, it becomes 
difficult to follow the analogy, as he runs 
a little wildly into mythological tales of 
the Scarabaeus, not easily r^uced to his 
purpose. This he discloses at length: 
*' There are a wretched class of men, of 
low degree, yet fuU of malice ; not less 
dingy, nor less filthy, nor less vile than 
beetles; who neverdieless, by a certain 
obstinate malignity of disposition, though 
they can never do good to any mortal, 
become frequently troublesome to the 
great. They frighten by their ugliness, 
they molest by their noise, they offend by 
their stench ; they buzz round as, they 
cling to us, they lie in ambush for as, so 
that it is often better for us to be at enmity 
with powerful men, than to attack these 
beetles, whom it is a disgrace even to 
overcome, and whom no one can either 
shake off or encounter without some pol- 

lution."t 

* Ez nniveiaia ariboa una aqnila riiia tarn aapi* 
entibua idonea riaa eat, qos regie imaginem repna- 
aentet, nee formoaa, nee canora, nee eacnleDta, aad 
caroiTora, rapaz, prBdatriz, popnlatriz, bellatrix, 
aolitaria, inviaa omniboa, pMtna omniom ; qam 
com plnrimom nocere poaait, plua tamco wt 
quam poaait. 

t SQnthomnncoliqQidam,infim«qaidem8aitia, 
aed tamen malitioai, non minoa atri qoam acaia* 
bat, neque minoa patidi, neqae minna abjecti ; qui 
tamen pertinaci qoadam ingenii malitia, cum niuli 
omnino mortalinm prodeaae poasint, magnta eliam 
aspenumero Tiria nceaaont negotium. Territant 
nigrore, obatrepunt atridore, obtuibant foetore ; 
circumvolitant, bsrent, inaidiantur, ut non panio 
aatioa ait cum magnia aliquando ^m aimnltatem 
aoacipere, quam hM ]aceaaet« acarabaoa, qooa pn- 
deat etiam riciaae. quoaque nee ezcntere poaaia, 
neque conflictari cum illia qoeaa, niai diarrdaa cen- 
taminatior.— Chil. iii., cent, vii., 1. 

In a letter to Bndcua, Ep. ccIL, Eraamna boaala 
of bia wmpfniwf in the Aoagea, naming the moat 
poignant of them; but aaya, in p ror e i b io mtnm 
aaSapet /ufcvcr«<, plane loaimua m^enio. Thia 
prorerb, and that entitled Sileni Alcibiadia, bad ap- 
peared before 1515 ; for they were reprinted io that 
year by Probenioa. aeparatdy from the other 
Adagea, aa appeais by a letter of Beatoa Rbcnamia 
in Appendice ad Eraam. Epiat., Ep. zzriii. Zaaia^ 
a famooa jnhat, aUndea to them m another letter 
Ep. zzTiL, pnanng ** fluminoaaa d l aa ti a mB VBdB% 
amplificitioina "■>«—*—" abertataoL" And Ihia^ 
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ii6. It mii8t be admitted that this was 
not the language to conciliate; and we 
might almost commiserate the sufferance 
of the poor beetles thus trod upon ; but 
Erasmus knew that the regular clergy 
were not to be conciliated, and resolved 
to throw away the scabbard. With re> 
spect to his invectives against kings, they 
proceeded undoubtedly, like those, less 
mtemperately expressed, of his fhend 
More m the Utopia, from a just sense of 
the oppression of Europe in that age by 
ambitious and selfish rulers. Yet the 
Tety freedom of his animadversions seems 
to plead a Uttle in favour of these tynmts, 
who, if they had been as thorough birds 
of prev as he represents them, might 
easily have torn to pieces the author of 
this somewhat outrageous declamation, 
whom, on the contrary, they honoured 
and maintained. In one of the passages 
above quoted, he has introduced, certainly 
in a later edition, a limitation of his ty- 
rannicidal doctrine, if not a palinodia, m 
an altered key. " Princes,** he says, 
'^must be endured, lest tyranny should 

?'ve way to anarchy, a still greater evil, 
his has been demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of many states ; and lately the in- 
surrection of the German boors has taught 
us, that the cruelty of princes is better to 
be borne than the universal confusion of 
anarchy." I have quoted these political 
ebullitions rather diffusely, as they are, 
I believe, very little known, and have 

S'ven the original in my notes, that I may 
t proved to have no way overcoloured 
the translation, and also that a fair speci- 
men may be presented of the eloquence 
of Erasmus, who has seldom an opportu- 
nity of expressing himself with so much 
elevation, but whose rapid, fertile, and 
lively, though not very polished style, 
is hardly more exhibited in these para- 
graphs than in the general character of 
Eis writings. - 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus 
mi Greek began now to be occupied with 
Tmunmi. jiig great undertaking, an edition 
of the Greek Testament, with explanatory 
annotations and a continued paraphrase. 
Valla, indeed, had led the inquiry as a 
commentator ; and the ^reek text with- 
out notes was already printed at Alcala 
by direction of Cardinal Ximenes ; though 
this edition, commonly styled the Com- 

b Uiith* is the charactar of Eiasmat*! style. The 
Sileoi Alcibiadis were also tnmslsted into EDglish, 
and pQblisbad by John Goof h ; see Dibdin*s Typo- 
gnplucal Antiquities, article 1433. 

Tban is not a Uttle severilY in the mnarks Eras- 
ams makes on ^nces and noblea in the Bf one 
Encomiiim. Bat with them he seems thioogh life 
lohsvtbaan a privilefsd person. 



1 

plntensian, did not appear tin 1589. That 
of Erasmus was published at Basle in 
1516. It is strictly, therefore, Uie princeps 
editio. He employed the press of Fro- 
benius, with whom he lived in friendship. 
Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The pubhc, in a general sense of 
the word, was hardly yet recov- pstniastr 
ered enough from its prejudices i«i>«n m 
to give encouragement to letters. ®«™«"y- 
But there were not wanting noble patrons, 
who, besides the immediate advantages 
of their favour, bestowed a much greater 
indirect benefit on hterature, by making 
it honourable in the eyes of mankind. 
Learning, which is held pusillanimous by 
the soldier, unprofitable by the merchant, 
and pedantic by the courtier, stands in 
need of some countenance from those be- 
fore whom all three bow down ; wherever, 
at least, which is too commonly the case, 
a conscious self-respect does not sustain 
the scholar against the indifference or 
scorn of the prosperous vulgar. Italy was 
then, and, perhaps, has been ever since, the 
soil where literature, if it has not always 
most flourished, has stood highest in gen- 
eral estimation. But in Germany also, at 
this time, the Emperor Maximilian, whose 
character is neither to be estimated by the 
sarcastic humour of the Italians, nor by 
the fond partiality of his countrymen, and 
especially his own, in his self-delineation 
of Der Weisse Kunig, the Wise King, but 
really a brave and generous man of lively 
talents, Frederic, justly denominate the 
Wise, elector of Saxony, Joachim, elector 
of Brandeburg, Albert, archbishop of 
Mentz, were prominent among the fnends 
of genuine learning. The University of 
Wittenberg, founded by the second of 
these princes in 1503, rose in this decad 
to great eminence, not only as the birth- 
place of the Reformation, but as the chief 
school of philological and philosophical 
literature. That of Frankfort on the Oder 
was established by the Elector of Bran- 
deburg in 1506. 

49. The progress of learning, however, 
was not to be a march through a Eesittsnos 
submissive country. Ignorance, n>ta««»nf. 
which had much to lose, and was proud 
as well as rich ; ignorance in high places, 
which is always incurable, because it nev- 
er seeks for a cure, set itself sullenly and 
stubbornly against the new teachers. The 
Latin language, taught most barbarously 
through books whose very titles, Flores- 
ta, Mammotrectus, Doctrinale puerorum, 
Gemma gemmarum, bespeak their style,* 

* Eichbom, iii., 273, gives a cnrions list of 
names of these early grammsFt : thejr were driven 
oat of the schools aboQt thistime. Muunotiectiia 
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with the Bcholaslic logic and dtvinity in 
wretched compends, luid been held suffi- 
cient for all education. Those who had 
learned nothing else could of course teach 
nothing else, and saw their reputation and 
emoluments gone all at once by the in- 
troduction of philological hterature and 
real science. Through all the palaces of 
Ignorance went forth a cry of terror at the 
coming light : " A roice of weeping heard 
and loud lament." The aged ffiant was 
roused from sleep, and sent his dark hosts 
of owls and bats to the war. One man 
above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to 
pieces wiUi irony or invective. They 
stood in Uie way of his noble zeal for the 
restoration of letters.* He began his at- 



after aQ, is a learned word : it means, pamioBpcwm^ 
that is, a boj taught b? his grandmother ; and a 
boy taagfat by his grandmother means one taagfat 
gently. 

Erasmas gives a lamentable accoant of the state 
of education when he was a boy, and probably later : 
I)eam immortalem ! ^nale secnlum erat hoc, cum 
magno apparata disticha Joannta Garlsndini ado- 
lescentibtts operoeis et prolixis commentariis enar- 
Tabantnr! cum ineptis rersicolis dictandis, rep- 
etendis et crigeodis magna pan temporis absum- 
eretur ; cum disceretur Floresta et Fforetus ; nam 
Alexandrum inter tolerabiles nomeraodum arbitror. 

I will take this opportunity of mentioning that 
Erasmus was certainly bom in 1465, not in 1467, 
as Bayle asserts, whom Le Clerc and Jortin have 
followed. Burigni perceived this ; and it roar be 
proved by many passages in the Epistles of ifras* 
mns. Bayle quotes a Tetter of Feb|, 1516, wherein 
Erasmus says, aa he transcribes it: Ago annum 
undequinquamimum. But in the Leyden edition, 
which is tne best, I find, Ego jam annum ago pri- 
mum et quinooagesimum. Epist cc. — Thus he 
says also, I5tn March, 1928: Arbitror roe nunc 
atatem agere, in quo M. TuUins decessit. Some 
other places I have not taken down. His epitaph 
at Basle calls him, jam septuagenarius, and he died 
in 1536. Bayle's proofs oi the birth of Erasmus in 
1467 are so unsatisfactory, that I wonder how Le 
Clerc should have so easily acquieaced in them. 
The Biographie UniverseUe sets down 1467 with- 
out remark. 

* When the first lectures in Greek were given 
at Oxford aboat 1519, a party of students srrayed 
theoMelves, by the name of Trojans, to withstand 
the innovators by dint of clamour and violence, till 
the king interiered to aopport the learned side.— See 
a letter of More, giving an account of this, in Jortin*s 
Appendix, p. 662. Cambrid^, it is to be observed, 
was very peaceable at this time, and snffered those 
who hkeo it to learn aomethiuff worth knowing. 
The whole is so shortly expressed bv Erasmus, that 
his words may be quoted. Anglia ouas habet Aca- 
demiaa. . . Inutraquetraduntur Grecs liter»,sed 
CantabrigiaB tranquilly, quod ejus scholc princeps 
ait Joannes Fischerua, epiacopus Roflensis, non 
•ruditaone tantnm sed etvitA theoIogidL Verum 
Oxoois cum jnvenis qnidam non vulgariter doctus 
satis feliciter Gneceprofiteretur,barban]aqui8piam 
in populari concione magnis et atrocibos convitiis 
debacchari ooepit in Orseas literaa. At Rex, ot 
non tndoctns ipse, ita bonis literis favens, qui tom 
ibite in propiiiquo erat, re per Monim et Facceum 
cognitA, denunciavit ut volentes ae lubentea Gi»- 

aniplecteraiitar. Ita rabaUs 



tack in hit Eneomiiim Moris, the Pnke 
of Folly. This was addrened to Sir 

impositum est silentium.— Id., p. 667. See also 
Eraam. Epist , ccclxxx. 

Antony Wood, with lather an exoeas of academ* 
ical prejudice, insinuates that the TrofaDs, who 
waged war against Oxonian Greek, were ** CaiD> 
bridge men, as it is reported.** He endeavours to 
exaggerate the deficiencies of Cambridge in litera- 
tore at this time, as if ** all things were full of rude- 
ness and bartwrousness :" which the abov« letters 
oi More and Erasmus show not to have been alto> 
gether the case. On the contrary, More saya that 
even those who did not learn Gredi rflntnhpted to 
pay the lecturer. 

It may be worth while to lay before the reader 
part of two orations by Richaitl Croke, vrho had 
been sent down to Cambridge by Bnhop Fiaber, 
chancellor of the Universitv. Aa Croke aeems to 
have left Leipsic in 1516, they rosy be lefe i ied to 
that, or, perhaps, more protably, the followmf year. 
It is eviaent tnst Greek was now just mdpieiit at 
Csrobrid^ 

Maittaire nys of these two oratioDs of Richard 
Croke : Editio rarissima, cujnaque unum duntaxa: 
exemplar inspexisse mihi contigit The Bnttsk 
Museum has a copy, which belonnd to Dr. FaiTO' 
er ; but he must have seen another eopTt far the 
last page of this being imperfect, he has fiUed it uy 
with his own hand. The book is printed at Paris 
by Colioaeos in 1520. 

The subject of Croke's orations, which aeem not 
very correctly printed, is the praise of Greece snd 
of Greek literature, addressed to thoes who already 
knew and valued that of Rome, which be ahowsts 
be derived from the other. Quin ipse quoque voc- 
ulstiones Romans Grscis longe insuaviores, mi> 
nosque concitats sunt, com ultima aeroper syllaba 
rigeat in gravem, contraque apod Grscos et mlle& 
tatur nonnunquam et acuatur. Croke, of eoarae, 
spoke Greek accentually. Greek worda, in bed 
types, frequently occur through this oration. 

Croke dwells on the barbarous state of the acv 
ences, in consequence of the ignorance of GreriL 
Euclid's definition of a line was so tU-traoslated. 
that it puzzled all the geooieters till the Greek was 
consulted. Medicine was in an equally bad eondi* 
tion ; had it not been for the labours of learned 
men, Linacre, Cop, Roel, quorum opera felicueinM 
loquantur Lstine Hippocrates, Galenus et Diosoos> 
ides, cum summa ipsorum invidia, qui, quod cams 
in presepi, nee Grvcam linguam discere inai voln- 
erunt, nee aliia ut discerent oermiserunt. He thee 
urges the necessity of Greek studies for the theo> 
logian, and seems to have no respect for the Volgats 
alrave the original. 

Torpe sani erit, cam roercator eermancai Galh* 
cum, Ill]|rricom, Hispanicum, CSermanicum, v)d so> 
lius lucri causa avide ediscat, vos studiosos Gr»- 
cum in menus vobis traditum rejicere, quo et divi- 
ti» et eloquentia et sapientia comparari pnasimt 
Imo perpendite rogo vin CantabrigieDsea, quo budc 
in loco vestne res sits sunt Oxoniensea qooa ante 
hec in omni scientiarum gaDere victstis, aid iitcrae 
Grscas perfogere, vigilant jejunant, sodant et al* 
gent ; niiiil non iaciunt ut eas occapeoL Quod si 
cootingat, actum est de fame vestrm. Erigent enira 
de vobis tropaeum nunqoam soccumbutun. Habenft 
duces prster cardinalem Cantuarieneem, Wiiiioa»> 
ensem, csteroa omnes Aoglis episcopoe, escspto 
uno Roffenai, summo semper fontoie vaatro. et EIk 
ensi, dec. 

Favet pnsterea ipsb aanete Grodni et thectego 
digna severitas, Linacri «»Xv^w6ltt« et acre jodaana. 
Tunstali non lecibna magis quam utnqne liogav 
£ymliahs frcimaia, Stopieii triples linigea, Mo» 
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Thomas More, and paUiohed in 1611. 
Eighteen hundred ei^es were printed 
and epeedily sold ; though the book want- 
ed the attraction that some later editions 
possess, the curious and amusing engra- 
Tings from designs of Holbein. It is a 
poignant satire against all professions of 
men, and even against princes and peers ; 
bat the chief oqects are the mendicant 
orders of monks. ** Though this sort of 
men,*^ he says, '* are so detested by every 
one, that it is reckoned unlucky so much 
as to meet them by accident, they think 
nothing eoual to themselves, and hold it a 
proof of their consummate piety if they 
are so illiterate as not to be able to read. 
And when their asinine voices bray out in 



H eloquMitinuna nibtoitaa, 
doctrina at iageniam. ab ipao EraMoo, Optimo era- 
dtUoois o«MQre, coimneDaati ; qoem TOf olim ha- 
botstit Gnscaram liteiaram profeMoram, otiDam- 
jjue potuistetia retinera. Saccedo in Erasmi locum 
^po. Done Deoa, quam infira illom, et doctrinl et bt- 
H, miamquam me, ne omnino nibili fiam» prindpea 
Tin, theolofici doctorea, jarium ettam et nDedicina, 
artium prsterea profeaaorea innomeri, et prscepto- 
lem agnoreie, et qaod plaa eat, a acholia ad edea, ab 
vdilNia ad aeholaa bonorificentiaaime comitati per- 
doxem. Dii me peidaot, riri Cantabriaieoaee, ai 
ipai Oxonienaea aupeodio muitorom nobiliam pro- 
ter Tictom me non iDvitaTera. Sed epo pro mea 
in banc academiam et fide et obaervantia, «c. 

In bta aecond oration, Croke ezborta (be Canta- 
brifiene not to give up the atudjr of Greek 8i 
^naqnam omninm ait qui TeatrB leipublics bene 
conaulare debeat, ia ego aom, riri Cantabruienaea. 
Optima enim Tobia eaae cupio, et id niai racerem, 
eaaem profecto longe ingimtiaaimua. Ubi enim 
jacta hteranim mearum randamenta, quibua tan- 
tom tarn apod noatratee, tom vero apad exteroe 
qooqoe principea, favoria mihi compaiatum eat; 
qatbne «a foctuna, nt licet jam olim conaanguineo- 
ram foiquitate paterna bsreditate aim apoUatua, 
ita taman adhoe mam, nt quibuaria meorum ma- 
lanm imaginiboa videar non inditnua He waa 
nrababijr of tbe ancient family otCroke. Peter 
koeaUaona calla bin, in a letter among thoae of 
Eraamna, jovenia cum imaginibna. 

Andio ago plaroequa voa a litteiia Orvcia dehor- 
taloa aaaa. Bed voa diliganter expendite, qui aint, 
el plana non alioa fore comperitia, qnam qui igitur 
tiffgwym odarant Orscam, quia Roraanam non no- 
rant Calaram jam deprebendo quid &cturi aint, 
qui noaCiaa literaa odio proeeqountor, confugiunt 
videlicai ad raligionem, cui uoi dicent omnia poat- 
ponenda Santio ego cum illia, aed nnde qnaeo 
oita nligio, niai e Orsci&T quid enim novum tea- 
tamantum, axcepto MattbeoT quid enim vatnaT 
nuDqaid Deo aoapica a aeptoagmta Orac^ reddi- 
tnm f (teonia eat ddonia veatra ; nti olim 



ima landa a Cantabrigj^ deducta, ita non 
aammo veatro none dedeeoia, ai doctrina ab 
ipaia voa vinci patiamini. Foerant olim illi diaci- 
poli vaatri, nunc arant pfscaptoiaa T Utinam quo 
ammo haK a ma dicta annt, ao voa dicta inteipre- 
tamini ; craderetiaqua, qood eat veriaaimn m , ai 
qnoahbet alioa, carte Cantabrigienaea minima de- 
caia Utaianim Oivcaram eaae deaertoraa. 

Tba giaat aeaicitT of tbia tract will aerve aa an 
apologvlsrtha length of tbeaaaitiacta,illuatrating, 
« thSy da, the ni— wnriinr si dtegifil htata- 
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the churches their psalms, which they can 
count, but not understand,* then it is they 
fancy that the ears of the saints above are 
enraptured with the harmonyi" and so 
forth. 

60. In this sentence Erasmus intimateSf 
what is abundantly confirmed by uopopaiar- 
other testimony, that the mendi- itj or tba 
cant orders had lost their ancient "^^'°^' 
hold upon the people. There was a grow- 
ing sense of the idiuses prevailing in the 
Chureh, and a desire for a more Scriptu- 
ral and spiritual religion. We have seen 
already that this was the case seventy 
yean before. And in the intennediate 
period, the exertions of a few eminent 
men, especially Wessel of Groningen, had 
not been wanting to purify the doctrines 
and discipline of the clergy. More popu* 
lar writers assailed them with satire. 
Thus everything was prepared for the 
blow to be struck by Luther ; better, in* 
deed, than he was hmiself ; for it is well 
known that he began his attack on indul- 
gences with no ex|)ectation or desire of 
the total breach with the See of Rome 
which ensued.f 

61. The Encomium MorisB was received 
with applause by all who loved Tba book ax- 
merriment, and all who hated ciiaaodma. 
the monks ; but grave men, as usual, could 
not bear to see ridicule employed against 
grave folly and hypocrisy. A letter of 
one Doipios, a man, it is said, of some 
merit, wiuch may be read in Jortin's Life 
of Erasmus,! amtisingly complains, that 
while the most eminent divines and law- 
yen were admiring Erasmus, his unlucky 
Moris spoiled sll, by letting them see that 
he was mischievously fittmg asses' ears 
to their heads. The same DorfHus, who 
seems, though not an old man« to have 
been a sworn vassal of the giant Igno- 
rance, objects to an]rthing in Erasmus's in- 
tended edition of the Greek Testament 
which might throw a slur on the accuracy 
of the Vulgate. 

63. Erasmus was soon in a state of war 
with the monks ; and in his sec- Braamna 
ond edition of the New Testa- aitacia tbe 
ment, printed in 1618, the notes, ^""^^ 
it is said, are full of invectives against 
them. It mnst be confessed that he had 
begun the attack without any motive of 
provocation, unless seal for learning and 

* Nnmeratoa illoa quidem, aed non intelleetoa. I 
am not quite anre of tbe meaning. 

t Seciendorf, Hiat Lntberaniami, p. t26. Oar- 
dea, Hiat Evang., ame. zfi, lanafat, Yola. i and 
iii. If ilnar'a Cborch IhaUxj, toI. It. Moabeim, 
a»c. XT. et xvi Bavle, art. Weaaal. Far Wee- 
aera cbaracter aa a psiloaopher, who boldl/ oppo- 
aad the acbolsHwiaihia sgatiPf 9rB«kir>lS.»Wt 

|ii.,m 
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religion is to count for such, which the 
parties assailed could not be expected to 
admit ; and Uiey could hardly thank him 
for "spitting on their gaberdine." No 
one, however, knew better how to pay his 
court ; and he wrote to Leo X. in a style 
rather too adulatory, which, in truth, was 
his custom in addressing the ^eat, and 
contrasts with his free language m writing 
about them. The custom of the time af- 
fords some excuse for this panegyrical 
tone of correspondence, as well as for 
the opposite extreme of severity. 

53. The famous contention between 
Thflir COB- Reuchlin and the German monks, 
tBnUMwuii though it began in the preceding 
''•**'*^ decennial period, belongs chiefly 
to the present. In the year 1509, one 
Pfeffercom, a converted Jew, induced the 
Inquisition at Cologne to obtain an order 
from the emperor for burning all Hebrew 
books except the Bible, upon the pretext 
of their being full of blasphemies against 
the Christian religion. The Jews made 
complaints of this iojury ; but, before it 
could take place, Reuchlin, who had been 
consulted oy the emperor, remonstrated 
against the destruction of works so curi- 
ous and important, which, from his par- 
tiaUty to Cabahstic theories, he rated 
above their real value. The order was 
accordingly superseded, to the great in- 
dignation of the Cologne inquisitors, and 
of all that party throughout Germany 
which resisted the intellectual and reh- 

fious progress of mankind. Reuchlin 
ad offended the monks by satirizing 
them in a comedy which he permitted to 
be printed in 1500. But the struggle was 
soon perceived to be a general one; a 
struggle between what had been and what 
was to be. Meiners has gone so far as 
to suppose a real confederacy to have 
been formed by the friends of tnith and 
learning through Germany and France, to 
support ReucUin against the mendicant 
orders, and to overthrow, by means of 
this controversy, the embattled legions of 
ignorance.* But perhaps the passages he 
Induces do not prove more thaji their una- 
nimity and zeal in the cause. The atten- 
tion of the worid was first caUed to it 
about 1513 ; that is, it assumed about that 
time the character of a war of opinions, 
extending, in ito principles and conse- 
quences, beyond the imm^ate dispute.f 
oeveral books were published on both 
sides ; and the party in power employed 
its usual argument of burning what was 

* Lebentbetehraib., L, 144, et wqa. 

f HauMii bnngs man j prooCi of tna inteimt ta- 
k«i in Rsnefalin, at the rnampkin, if not the nar- 
tjr, «| tha good canaa. 



written by its adversaries. One of these 
writings is still known, the Epistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum ; the production, it is 
said, of three authors, the principal of 
whom was Ulric von Hutten, a turbulent, 
hot-headed man, of noble birth and quick 
parts, and a certain degree of learning, 
whose early death seems more likely to 
have spared the reformers some degree 
of shame than to have deprived them of 
a useful supporter.* Few books have 
been more eagerly received than these 
epistles at their first appearance in 1516,t 
which surely proceeded rather from their 
suitableness to the time than from much 
mtrinsic merit ; though it must be owned 
that the spirit of many temporary allu- 
sions, which delighted or offended that 
age, is now lost in a mass of vapid non- 
sense and bad grammar, which tne ima- 
ginary writers pour out. Erasmus, though 
not intimately acquainted with Reuchlin, 
could not but sympathize in a quarrel with 
their common enemies in a common 
cause. In the end the controversy was 
referred to the pope ; but the pope was 
Leo ; and it was hoped that a proposal to 
bum books, or to disgrace an illustrious 
scholar, would not sound well in his ears. 
But Reuchlin was disappointed, when he 
expected acquittal, by a mandate to super- 
seae or suspend the process commenced 
against him by the inquisition of Cologne, 
which might be taken up at a more fa- 
vourable time.^ This dispute has always 

* Herder, in his Zeratraiiie Blactor, v. 339, apaaka 
with unraaaonable partiality of Ulric von Hottan ; 
and Meinera baa written hia life with an enthoaiam 
which aeenia to me quite eztrafagant Sockeo- 
dorf, p. 130, more ipdiciooaly obaervea, tbas be waa 
of litUe use to the ReformatioD. And Lotber wnna 
about him, in June, \S2i: Quid Hottenaa petal 
iridea. NoUem ti et csMle pro erangelio ceitari, ita 
scripai ad hominem. Melanchthon, of coorae, dia- 
liked auch frienda.~Epiat. Melandith.,pu 45 (1647). 
and Cameraiiua, Vita Melanchth. Eraamua eooU 
not endure Hutten ; and Hutten, when h« fjoaiid 
this out, wrote Tirulently against Eraamoaw JoiliBv 
as biographer of Erasmus, treats Hutten, perhaps, 
with too much contempt ; but this is nearer juadoe 
than the Yeneratioo of the modem Germane. Hat> 
ten wrote Latin prettY weU, and had a good deal 
of wit; hia aatirical libela, conaequeotly, had 
great cirealation and popularity, which, in napuil 
of auch wiitinn. ia apt, in all agea, to produce an 
exaggeration of theb real inHuence. In the mighty 
morement of the Refonnation, the Epialols OI>- 
acuroram Virorum had about aa much ellact aa the 
Mariage de Figaro in the French Revolntioiu ▲ 
dialoffue aeverely reflecting on Pope Julioa XL, 
called Juliua ezcloaua, of which Jortin aoapeata 
Eraamua, in apite of hia denial, ii, dSS, ia giron bf 
Meiners to Hutten. 

t Meiners, in his Life of Hutten, Lebansbaacb , 
nl, 73, inclinea to fix the poblicatioii oC the fiiat 
part of the Epiatlea in tba hwginnif^ d IS17; 
though be sdmna aa eariisr data to be not impoaa* 
ble. t MnMn» i., 1ST. 
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been reckoned of biplh importance ; the 
victoiy in public opinion, though not in 
jndicatnref over the adherents to the old 
system prostrated them so utterly, that, 
from this time, the study of 'Greek and 
Hebrew became general among the Ger- 
man youth ; and the cause of the Refor- 
mation was identified in their minds with 
that of classical literature.* 

64. We are now brought, insensibly 
origteofih^ perhaps, but by necessary steps, 
■itiiiiiiiiii xo the great religious revolution 
which has just been named. I approach 
this subject with some hesitation, well 
aware that impartiality is no protection 
against unreasonable cavilling; but nei- 
ther the history of literature, nor of hu- 
man opinion upon the most important 
subjects, can dispense altogether with so 
extensive a portion of its materials. It is 
not required, however, in a work of this 
nature, to do much more than state short- 
ly the grounds of dispute, and the changes 
wrought in the public mind. 

65. The proximate cause of the Ref- 
ormation is well known. Indulgences, or 
dispensations granted by the pope from 
the heavy penances imposed on pienitents 
after absolution by the old canons, and 
also, at least in later ages, from the pains 
of purgatory, were sold by the papal re- 
tailers with the most indecent extortion, 
and eagerly purehased by the superstitious 
multitude for their own sake, or that of 
their deceased friends. Luther, in his 
celebrated theses, propounded at Witten- 
berg in November, 1517, inveighed against 
the erroneous views inculcated as to the 
efficacy of indulgences, and especially 
against the notion of the pope's power 
over souls in purgatory. He seems to 
have believed that the dealers had ex- 
ceeded their commission, and would be 
disavowed by the pope. This, however, 
was very far from being the case ; and the 
determination of Leo to persevere in de- 
fending all the abusive prerogatives of his 
see, drew Luther on to levy war against 
many other prevailing usages of the 
Church, against several tenets maintained 

5r the most celebrated doctora, against 
e divine right of the papal supremacy, 
and finally to renounce all communion 
a power which he now deemed an 



« SMduu Hitt. de la Reformat, 1. ii. Braeker, 
h^ aaa ModMim. Eiehborn, iii., 238; iri, 16. 
Bayla, ait. Hocbitiat Nooa of Iheae aathoritiet 
mn 9q^ in fnloMa to IfMiian, Lebenibeacbrei- 
taageo berfihmlOT manner, L. Oe-218 ; which I did 
ml cmMoU ao aarly aa the raal. Bot thera it alao 
aveiy copioaa account of the Reachlhiian contro> 
; inclodinj many onjtnal docamenta. in the 
part oT Yob dir Ifiiidt'i Hiatom lilemia 



anti-Christian tyranny. This abaolute 
separation did not take place till he pub> 
liclv burned the pope's bull against nim, 
and the volumes of the canon law, at Wit- 
tenberff, in November, 1630. 

56. In all this dispute Luther was sus- 
tained by a prodigious force of iHmiMitT 
popular opinion. It was, perhaps, orLatimr. 
m the power of his sovereign, Frederic, 
elector of Saxony, to have sent him to 
Rome in the summer of 1518, according 
to the pope's direction. But it would 
have been an odious step in the people's 
eyes, and a little later would have been 
impossible. Miltitz, an envoy despatched 
by Leo in 1519 upon a conciliatory errand, 
told Luther that 35,000 armed men would 
not suffice to make him a prisoner, so fa- 
vourable was the imi»ession of hia doc- 
trine upon Germany. And Frederic him- 
self, not long afterward, wrote phunly to 
Rome that a change had taken place in 
his country ; the German people were not 
what they had been; there were many 
men of great talents vad considerable 
learning among them, and the laitv were 
beginning to be anxious about a knowl- 
edge of Scripture ; so that, unless Luther's 
doctrine, which had already taken root in 
the minds of a great many, both in Ger- 
many and other countries, could be refu- 
ted by better arguments than mere eccle- 
siastical fulminations, the consequence 
must be so much disturbance in the em- 
pire as would by no means redound to the 
benefit of the Holy See.* In fact, the 
University of Wittenberg was crowded 
with students and others, who came to 
hear Luther and Melanchthon. The latter 
had, at the very begiiming, embraced his 
new master's opinions with a conviction 
he did not in aU respects afterward pre- 
serve. And, though no overt attempts to 
innovate on the established ceremonies 
had begun in this period, before the end 
of 1530 several preached against them, 
and the whole north of Germany was full 
of expectation. 

57. A counterpart to the reformation 
that Luther was thus effecting in stmaRane- 
Saxony might be found at the mm nhtm 
same instant in Switzerland, un- ^ zwiofia. 
der the guidance of Zwingle. It has been 
disputed between the advocates of these 
leaden to which the priority in the race 
of reform belongs, zwingle himself do* 
Clares, that in 1516, before he had heard 
of Luther, he began to preach the Oospd 

* Seckendoif. Thia Teroarkable letter will be 
found alto in Roacoe*a Leo X., Appendix, No. 185. 
ItbeafadateApnl, IfifiO. See abo a letter of Pe- 
tma MoeeUanua, in Jortin'a Eraanna, ii, 353, aoA 
Lnthafft ewa kttar to Leo^of Maich, 1619. 
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ftt Zurich, and to warn the people against 
relying upon human authority.* But that 
is rather ambiguous, and hardly enough to 
substantiate his claim. In 1518, which, of 
course, is after Luther's appearance on 
the scene, the Swiss reformer was enga- 
ged in combating the venders of indulgen- 
ces, though with less attention from the 
court of Rome. lilie Luther, he had the 
support of the temporal magistrate, the 
council of Zurich. Upon the whole, they 
proceeded so nearly with equal steps, and 
were so little connected with each other, 
that it seems difficult to award either any 
honour of precedence.! 

68, The German nation was, in fact, so 
j^^^^ ftilly awakened to the abuses of 
tkm |ira^ the Church, the disclaimer of pa- 
wuN^bj- pal soTereignty in the councils of 
"'*^'^' Constance and Basle had been so 
effectual in its influence on the public 
mind, though not on the external ^hcy 
of church and state, that, if neither Luther 
nor Zwingle had ever been bom, there 
can be little question that a great rehgious 
schism was near at hand. These coun- 
cils were to the Reformation what the 
Parliament of Paris was to the French 
Revolution. Their leaders never meant 
to sacrifice one article of received faith ; 
but the little success they had in redress- 
ing what they denounced as abuses, con- 
vinced the laity that they must go much 
farther for themselves. What effect the 
invention of printing, which in Italy was 
not much felt in this direction, exerted 
upon the serious minds of the Teutonic 
nations, has been already intimated, and 
must appear to every reflecting person. 
And when this was followed by a more 
extensive acquaintance with the New 
Testament in the Greek language, no- 
thing could be more natural imn that in- 
quisitive men should throw away much 
of what seemed the novel superstructure 
of religion, and, what in other times such 
men had rarely ventured, should be en- 

* Zwingle apod OerdM, i, 103. 

t Milner, who ii eztramely partiil in tbe whole 
of this history, laboara to eztennata tbe cUime a[ 
Zwin^ to indepeodence in the preachmg of ref- 
onnatum, and eten pieteoda that he had not separ- 
ated from the Chnreo of Rome in 1523, when Adrian 
VI. sent him a civil letter. But Geidea ehowa at 
length that the mptnie was complete in 1590. See 
mlao the article Zwingle in Biogr. Univenelle. 

The prejudice of Milner against Zwingle tbrongh- 
oat is striiing, and leads him into much nnfaimess. 
Thos he asserts him, ▼., 510, to have been consent- 
ing to the capital ponishment of some Anabaptists 
at Zoricb. But, not to mention that their case wss 
not one of mere fslisioiis diesidenoe, it does not bjr 
any means appear mat he approved thair ponisl^ 
nsnt, which ba merely rdatee as a fact A still 

OCMia IB p. SML 



couraged by the obvious diaoge in the 
temper of the multitude to declare them- 
selves. We find that PelUcan uid Capito, 
two of the most learned scholars in west- 
em Germany, had come, as early as 1519, 
to reject altogether the doctrine of the 
real presence. We find, also, that (Eco- 
lampadius had begun to preach some of 
the Protestant doctrines m 1514.* And 
Erasmus, who had so manifestly prepared 
the way for the new Reformers, contin- 
ued, as it is easy to show from the muform 
current of his letters beyond the year 
1530, favourable to their cause. His en- 
emies were theirs, and he concurred in 
much that they preached, especially as to 
the exterior practices of religion. 8ome, 
however, of Luther's tenets he did not 
and could not approve ; and he was alrea> 
dy disgusted by that imtemperance of 
language and conduct which, not long af- 
terward, led him to recede entirely from 
the Protestant side.f 

59. It would not be just, probably, to 
give Bossuet credit in every {njt ^^^ 
of that powerful delineation of u 
Luther's theological tenets with ^^'^^ 
which he begins the History of the Varia- 
tions of Protestant Churches. Nothing, 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so 
splendid as this chapter. The eagle of 
M eaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, 
fierce of eye, terrible in his bc»k and 
claws. But he is too determined a parti- 
san to be trusted by those who seek the 
truth without rej^ard to persons and de- 
nominations. His quotations from Luther 
are short, and in French : I have failed, in 
several attempts, to verify the references. 
Yet we are not to follow the Reformer's 
partisans in dissembling altogether, like 
Isaac Milner, or in slightly censuring, as 
others have done, the enormous paradox- 
es which deform his writings, especially 

• Gerdes, L, 117, 184, et post In iaet, the pre- 
corsors of the Reformation were very nomeroos, 
and are collected by Gerdes in his first and thM 
folumes, though he has greiitlj ezagaeraled the 
troth by reckobing as soeh Dante and Petiaich, 
and all opponents oif the temporal power of tbe pa- 
pacy. Weesel may. npon the whole, be faidy redi- 
oned among the Reformers. 

t In 1519 and 1520, eren in hia letters to Albert, 
archbishop of Menti, and others by no memM par- 
tial to Lather, he speaks of him Tsry handsonely, 
and with little or no disapprobation, excepi on ae- 
coont of hia intemperance, thon|fa p r ofe e a in g only 
a slight aeqnaintance with his writings. Tbeptoon 
are too namenms to be cited. He eaya, in a letter 
to Zwingle as late aa IflBl, Videor mihi fen ennia 
docniase, qua doeet Lntbema, nisi qoed non tarn 
atrodter, qnodqae abstiniii a qoibiiadam wnigmatiB 
et paradozis. Thia is qnoted by Geardea, £, 153, 

from a eoUeetian of letters of Emnn 

bw Hottii^ar, hot not contained in Om 
tion. Joittn aasns not to hsvs aaai 
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•acfaaa laU within tbe present period. Im 
maintaining salvation to depend on faith 
as a single condition, he not only denied 
the importance, in a religious sense, of a 
Tirtuous life, but asserted that eveiy one 
who felt within himself a full assurance 
that his sins were remitted (which, ac- 
cording to Luther, is the proper meaning 
of Christian faith), became mcapable of 
sinning at all, or, at least, of forieiting the 
favour of God, so long, but so long only, 
as that assurance shoidd continue. Such 
expressions are sometimes said by Seck- 
endorf and Mosheim to have been thrown 
out hastUv and without precision; but I 
fear it will be found on examination that 
they are very definite and clear, the want 
of precision and perspicuity being rather 
in those which are alleged as inconsistent 
with them, and as more consonant to the 
general doctrine of the Christian Church.* 
It must not be supposed for a moment 
that Luther, whose soul was penetrated 
with a fervent piety, and whose integrity 
as well as purity of life are unquestion^ 
could meafl to give any encouragement to 
a licentious disregard of morsd virtue ; 
which he valued as in itself lovely before 
God as well as man, though, in the tech- 
nical style of his theology, he might deny 
its proper obligation. But his temper 1^ 
him to follow up any proposition of Scrip- 
ture to every consequence that might 
seem to result from its literal meaning; 
and he fancied that to represent a future 
stale as the motive of virtuous action, or 
as any way connected with human con- 
duct for better or worse, was derogatory to 
the free grace of God, and the omnipotent 
agency of the Spirit in converting the soul, f 



* 8m, in proof of this, Luther*! works, vol. j., 
paanm (edit 1554). The first work of MeUnch- 
tboQ,his Loci CoininQDet, poblished in 152], when 
he followed Lfither more ooseqaioasly in his opin- 
ions thsn he did in titer life, is eqaslly replete with 
the slronfsst CslTinism. This word is a little 
«wkwsid in this place ; but I am compelled to oie 
it, as most intelligible to the reader ; and I conceiTO 
that theee two reformers went much beyond the 
lsnfiia|e of Aognstin, which the schoolmen thought 
themaelvee hoaod to recognise as authority, though 
they might elude its spirit I find the first edition 
of lieIanchthoo*s Loci Communes in Von der Uardt, 
Hislorta Littexaria Reformationis, a work which 
contains a great deal of curious matter. It is called 
by him opus larissimum, not being in the edition of 
Melanchthon's theokmcal works ; which some hsTe 
ascribed to the art oi Peocer, whose tenets were 
widely different. 

t I am unwillmg to give these pages too theolo- 
gical a cast by proving this statement, as I have the 
meaos oi doing, by eiuacta from Luther's own 
early writings. Milner's very prolix history of this 
period is rendered less valuable by his disingenuous 
trick of suppressing all passages in these treatises 
of Luther which display nis Antinomian paradoxes 
in a sfeMBg light wboevar hat read the whttogs. 



60. Whatever may be the bias of our 
minds as to the truth of Luther's doctrines, 
we should be careful, in considering the 
Reformation as a part of the history of 
mankind, not to be misled by the superfi- 
cial and ungrounded representations which 
we sometimes find in modem writers. 
Such is this, that Luther, struck by the 
absurdity of the prevailing superstitions, 
was desirous of introducing a more ra- 
tional system of religion ; or, that he con- 
tended for f^edom of inquiry, and the 
boundless privileges of individual judg- 
ment ; or, what others have been pleased 
to suggest, that his zeal for learmng and 
ancient philosophy led him to attack the 
ignorance of the monks, and the crafty 

EDlicy of the church, which withstood aU 
beral studies. 

61. These notions are merely fallacious 
refinements, as every man of ResiexpiaiMi- 
plain understanding, who is ac- tk« or itMm. 
quainted with the writings of the early re- 
formers, or has considered their history, 
must acknowledge. The doctrines of Lu- 
ther, taken altogether, are not more ra- 
tional, that is, more conformable to what 
men, k priori, would expect to find in re- 
ligion, than those of the Church of Rome ; 
nor did he ever pretend that they were so. 
As to the privilege of free inquiry, it was, 
of course, exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon 
any latitudinarian theory of a right to judge 
amiss. Nor, a^ain, is there any founda- 
tion for imagimn^ that Luther was con- 
cerned for the mterests of literature. 
None had he himself, save theological; 
nor are there, as I apprehend, many allu- 
sions to profane studies, or any proof of 
his regard to them, in all his worxs. On 
the contrary, it is probable that both the 
principles of this g^at founder of the Ref- 
ormation, and the natural tendency of so 
intense an application to theological con- 
troversy, checked for a time the progress 
of philological and philosophical hterature 
on this side of the Alps.* Every solution 
of the conduct of the reformers must be 

of Luther up to the year 1520 inclusive, must find 
it impossible to contradict my assertion. In treat- 
ing of an author so full of unlimited propositions as 
Luther, no positive proof as to his tenets can be re- 
fated by the production of inconsistent passases. 

* Erasmus, after he hsd become exasperated with 
the reformers, repeatedly charges them with mining 
literature. Ubieunque regnat Lutbersnismut, ibi 
literaram est interitua^Epist Mvi. (1538). Evan- 
gelicos istos, cum multis aliis, turn hoc nomine pi«- 
cipoe odi, quod per eos obique Isnguent, fugent, ja- 
cent, intereunt oomb liters, sine quibus quid est 
hominum vita T Amant Tiaticum et uxorem. catera 
pili nott faeiunt Hoe iucos longissime arcendoe 
canseo a vestro eontnbemio. — Ep. nocecxlvi. (eod. 
ann.) There were, however, at this time as wsU 
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nugatoiy except one, that they were men 
absorbed by the conviction that they were 
fighting the battle of God. Bat among the 
population of Germany or Switzerland 
there was undoubtedly another predomi- 
nant feeling ; the sense of ecclesiastical 
oppression, and scorn for the worthless 
swarm of monks and friars. This may 
be said to have divided the propagators of 
the Reformation into such as merely pulled 
down and such as built upon the ruins. 
Ulric von Hutten may pass for the tjrpe 
of Uie one, and Luther hmiself of the oth- 
er. And yet it is hardly correct to say of 
Luther that he erected his system on the 
ruins of popery. For it was rather the 
growth and expansion in his mind of one 
positive dogma, justiBcation by faith, in the 
sense he took it (which can be easily 
shown to have preceded the dispute about 
indulgences),* that broke down and crush- 
ed successively the various doctrines of 
the Romish Church ; not because he had 
originally much objection to them, but be- 
cause there was no longer room for them 
in a consistent system of theology .f 
69. The laws of synchronism, which 

u aAerwAid, more leamed men on the side of the 
Kefonnatioa than on that of the church. 

* See hie diepatations at Wittenherg, 1516; and 
the aennonfl he preached in the nine and the attb* 
aequent year. 

t The hest authorities for the early history of the 
Reformation are Seckendorf, Hist. Lutheranismi, 
and Sleidan. Hist.de la Reformation, in Coarayer's 
French translation ; the fonner being chiefly useful 
for the ecclesiastical, the letter for political nistory. 
But as these confine themselves to Gennany, Oerdes 
(Hist ETsngel. BLeformat.) is necessary for the Zu- 
mglisn faistcvj, as well as for that of the Northern 
kingdoms. The first sections of Father Paul's His- 
tonp of the Council of Trent are also Taluable. 
Scnmidt, Histoire dee Allemands, vols. vL and fii., 
has told the story on the side of Rome speciously 
and with some fairness ; and Roecoe has rmdicated 
Leo X. from the imputation of unnecessary violence 
in bis proceeding against Luther. Mosheim is al- 
ways good, hut concise ; Milner, far from concise, 
but highly prqndiced, and in the habit of giving his 
quotations m English, which is not quite satisnicto- 
ry to a lorer of troth. 

The essay on the influence of the Reformation by 
yillers, which obtained a priie from the French In- 
stitute, and has been extolled by a very fiiendly, but 
better-informed writer in the Biogiaphie UniTer- 
selle. appeam to me the work of a man who had 
not taken the pains to read any one contemporary 
work, or-even any compilation which contains many 
extracts. No wonder ^that it does not represent, 
in the slightest degree, the real spirit of the times 
or the teneu of the reformen. Taos, e. gr., " Lu- 
ther," he says, ''.eKpoeed the ahoee of the traffic of 
indulgences, and the dangsr^tf beUering that heav- 
.en and the .ramissioo of all crimes could be bought 
with money, while a siaoere repentance and an 
amended life were the only means of Appeasing di- 
vine jostioe.**— <P. 65, Engl. trsnsL) This, at least, 
is not very like Luther's Antinoroian contempt for 
aapsDiance and amendment of life ; it mi^t come 
10 <h« jMftioiit of fiiaonis. 



we have hitherto obeyed, bring oiiaade 
strange partners together, and we v^uwa^ 
may pass at once from Luther to Ariosto. 
The Orlando Furioso was first printed at 
Ferrara in 1616. This edition contained 
forty cantos, to which the last six were 
added in 1633. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
circumstance, were interpolated by the 
author from time to time. 

63. Ariosto has been, alter Homer, the 
favourite poet of Europe. His grace Us pop- 
and facihty, his clear and rapid ■■•'inr. 
stream of language, his variety and beauty 
of invention, his very transitions of subject, 
so frequently censured by critics, but art- 
fully devised to spare the tediousness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left him no ri- 
val in general popularity. Above sixty edi- 
tions of the Orlando Furioso were pobhsh- 
ed in the sixteenth century. Tliere was 
not one, says Bernardo Tasso, of any age, 
or sex, or rank, who was satisfied after 
more than a single perusal. If the chuge 
of mannere and sentiments has alread^t 
in some degree, impaired this attraction; 
if we cease to take mterest in the prowess 
of Paladins, and find their combats a little 
monotonous, this is, perhaps, the necessa- 
ry lot of all poetry, which, as it can only 
reach posterity through the medium of 
contemporary reputation, must accommo- 
date itself to the fleeting character of its 
own time. This character is strongly im- 
pressed on the Orlando Furioso ; it well 
suited an age of war, and pomp, and gal- 
lantry ; an age when chivalry was still re- 
cent in actual life, and was reflected in 
concentrated brightness firom the mirror 
of romance. 

64. It has been sometimes hinted as an 
objection to Ariosto, that he is wsm «r &■> 
not sufficiently in earnest, and **"■■■■■■ 
leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his 
subject. I do not perceive that he does 
this in a greater degree than good sense 
and taste permit The poets of knight- 
errantry might in this respect be arranged 
in a scale, of which Pulci and Spenser 
would stand at the extreme points ; the 
one mocking the absurdities he cooUy in- 
vents, the other, by intense strengtii of 
conception, full of love and faith in his 
own creations. Between these, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Bemi take successively their 
places ; none so deeply serious as Spen- 
ser, none so ironical as Pulci. It was 
not easy in Italy, especially after the 
Moi^ante Maggiore had roused the sense 
of ridicule, to keep up at every moment 
the solemn tone which Spain endured in 
the romances of the sixteenth century . 
nor was this consonant to the gayety oi 
Ariosto^ U is the light cai^kynuieaa of 
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Ihi maimer which constitates a great part 
q( ita charm. 
66. Caatelvetro has blamed Ariosto for 
building on the foundations of 
Boiardo.* He seems to have 
had originally no other design 
Chan to carry onward, a little better than 
Agoatini, that very attractive story ; hav- 
ing written, it is said, at first only a few 
cantos to |>lease his fnends.t Certainly it 
is rattier smgular that so great and renown- 
ed a poet should have been little more 
than Uke continuator of one who had so 
lately preceded him ; though Salviati de- 
fends him by the example of Homer ; and 
other critics, with whom we shall, perhaps, 
not agree, have thought this the best apol- 
ogy for writing a romantic instead ot an 
heroic poem. The story of the Orlando 
Innamorato must be known before we can 
well understand that of the Furioso. But 
this is nearly what we find in Homer ; for 
who can reckon the Iliad anything but a 
fragment of the tale of Troyt It was, 
indeed, less felt by the compatriots of 
Homer, already familiar with tnat legend- 
ary eyclus of heroic song, than it is by 
the readers of Ariosto, who are not, in 
general, very well acquainted with the po- 
em of Ida precursor. Yet experience has 
even here shown that the popular voice 
does not echo the complaint of the critic. 
This is chiefiy owinff to the want of a 
predominant unity in the Orlando Furioso, 
which we commonly read in detached 
piarcels. The unity it does possess, dis- 
tinct from the story of Boiardo, consists 
in the loves and announced nuptials of 
Rogero and Bradamante, the imaginary 
progenitors of the house of Este; but 
Ariosto does not gain by this condescen- 
sion to the vanity of a pett^ sovereign. 

66. The inventions ot Ariosto are less 
b MBM original than those of Boiardo, but 
p^tetttB- they are more pleasing and vari- 
"'**• ous. The tales of old mythology 
and of modem romance furnished him 
with Uiose delightful episodes we all ad- 
mire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his 
Ariodante and Geneura, his Cloridan and 
Ifedoro, his Zert>ino and Isabella. He is 
more conversant with the Latin poets, or 
has turned them to better account than his 
predecessor. For the sudden transitions 

• Poetica d*ArittoteIe (1570). It Tiolttei, he 
njn, tibe rale of Aristotle, cm wnv, & tf «MynK 
|i« licr* «XX« <m. Camillo PeUegrini, in his fa- 
mooa controverey with the Academiciens of Flor- 
coce, Tepeats the same censure. SalTiati, under 
the diaaoiaed name Tlnfarinato (Opcre di Tasso, 
ii., ISO), defenria Ariosto by the example of Hom^r, 
which CasteWetro had already obeenred to be in- 
appiieaUe. 

t Qnadfjo, Scoria d'ogni Foeria, vi, 606. 



in the middle of a canto, or even a stanza, 
with which every reader of Ariosto is fa- 
miliar, he is indebted to Boiardo, who had 
himself imitated in them the metrical ro- 
mancers of the preceding age. From 
them, also, that justice may l^ rendered 
to those nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew 
the individuality of character, by which 
their heroes were distinguished, and which 
Ariosto has not been so careful to pre- 
serve. His Oriando has less of the hon- 
est simplicity, and his Astolfo less of the 
gay boastfulness, that had been assigned 
to them in the eyclus. 

67. Comiani observes of the style of 
Ariosto— what we may all per- Batottesor 
ceive, on attending to it, to be ^^y^ 
true*-that he is sparing in the use of met- 
aphors, contenting himself generally with 
toe plainest expressions ; by which, if he 
loses something in dignity, he gains in 
perspicuity. It may be added, that he is 
not very successful in figurative language^ 
which IS sometimes forced and exagger- 
ated. Doubtless this transparency of 
phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause 
that he is read and delighted in by the 
multitude as well as by the few; and 
it seems also to be the cause that he 
can never be satisfactorily rendered into 
languaffe less musical, and, consequently, 
less independent upon an ornamental dress 
in poetry, than his own, or one which 
wants the peculiar advantages by which 
conventional variances in the form of 
words and the liberty of inversion, as 
well as the frequent recurrence of the 
richest and most euphonious rh3rmes, ele- 
vate the simplest expression in Italian 
verse above the level of discourse. Gal- 
ileo, being asked by what means he had 
acquired the remarkable talent of giving 
perspicuity and mce to his philosophic^ 
writmgs, referred it to the continual study 
of Ariosto. His similes are conspicuous 
for their elaborate beauty ; they are fa- 
miliar to every reader of this great poet ; 
imitated, as they usually are, from the 
ancients, they maintain an equal strife 
with their models, and occasionally sur- 
pass them. But even the general strain 
of Ariosto, natural as it seems, was not 
unpremeditated, or left to its own felicity; 
his manuscript at Ferrara, part of which 
is shown to strangers, bears numerous al- 
terations, the perUvnenti, if I may borrow 
a word from a kindred art, of creative ge- 
nius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate 
in his praise, though they are Aemmpsiuad 
often keenly sensible to his de- ^^ *■*••• 
fects. The variety of style and of rhythm 
in Ariosto, it is remarked by Gravina, is 
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oonTenient to that of bis subject. His 
rhymes, the same author observes, seem 
to spring from the thoughts, and not from 
the necessities of metre. He describes 
minutely, but with much felicity, and gives 
a clear idea of every part ; like the Far- 
nesian Hercules, wmch seems greater by 
the distinctness of every vein and muscle.* 
Quadrio praises the correspondence of the 
sound to the sense. Yet neither of these 
critics is blindly partial. It is acknowl- 
edged, indeed, by his warmest advocates, 
that he falls sometimes below his subject, 
and that triflinjg; and feeble lines intrude 
too frequency in the Orlando Furioso. I 
can hardly regret, however, that, in the 
mssages of flattery towards the house of 
Este— such as that long genealof^ which 
he deduces in the third canto — ^his genius 
has deserted him, and he degenerates, as 
it were wilfully, into prosaic tediousness. 
In other allusions to contemporary history 
he is little better. I am hazarding a devi- 
ation from the judgment of good critics 
when I add, that, m the opening stanzas 
of each canto, where the poet appears in 
his own person, I find generally a defi- 
ciency of viffour and originality, a pover- 
ty of thought and of emotion, wmch is 
also very far from unusual in the speeches 
of his characters. But these introduc- 
tions have been greatly admired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto 
Its piaet M are observed by iiis countrymen, 
a poem. They justly blamb also his inob- 
servance of propriety, his h3rpeibolical 
extravagance, his harsh metaphors, his 
affected thoughts. These are sufficiently 
obvious to a reader of reflecting taste ; 
but the enchantment of his pencil redeems 
every failing, and his rapidity, like that 
of Homer, leaves us little time to censure 
before we are hurried forward to admire. 
The Orlando Furioso, as a great single 
poem, has been very rarely surpassed in 
the livinff records of poetry. He must 
yield to three, and only three, of his pre- 
decessors. He has not the force, simpli- 
city, and truth to nature of Homer, the 
exquisite style and sustained majesty of 
Yiigil, nor the originality and boldness of 
Dante. The most obvious parallel is 
Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, however, 
ore far excelled l^ the Orlando Furioso, 
not in fertility of invention, or variety of 
images and sentiments, but in purity of 
taste, in grace of language, and narmony 
of versification. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Gaul has 
AnMdia been proved to exist before that 
<*«<>^ printed at Seville in 1619, which 

* RagioD Foetica, p. 104. 



?et is suspected of not being the flrst.* 
'his famous romance, which, in its day, 
was idmost as popular as the Orlando Fu- 
rioso itself, was translated into French by 
Heiberay between 1540 and 1557, and into 
English by Munday in 1619. The four 
books by Vasco de Lobeyra grew to 
twenty by successive editions, which have 
been held by lovers of romance far infe- 
rior to ^e original. They deserve al 
least the blame, or praise, of making the 
entire work unreadable by the most pa^ 
tient or the most idle of mankind. Amadis 
de Gaul can still, perhap|S, impart pleasure 
to the susceptible imagination of youth ; 
but the want of deeper or permanent sym- 

Eathy leaves a naked sense of unprofita- 
leness in the perusal, which must, it 
should seem, alienate a reader of mature 
years. Amadis at least obtained the lau- 
rel at the hands of Cervantes, speaking 
through the barber and curate, while so 
many of Lobeyra's unworthy imitators 
were condemned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if 
it may deserve such an appellation, q^mpw. 
was represented at Paris in 1611, '*™«''^ 
and published in 1616. It is entitled Le 
Prince des Sots et la Mdre Sotte, by one 
Peter Gringore, who had before produced 
some other pieces of less note, and bor- 
dering more closely on the moralities. 
In the general idea there was nothing 
original. A prince of fools had long ruled 
his many-coloured subjects on the theatre 
of a joyous company, les Enfans 8ans 
Souci, who had diverted the citizens of 
Paris with their buffoonery, under the 
name, perhaps, of moralities, while their 
graver brethren represented the mysteries 
of scripture and legend. But the chief 
aim of La M^re Sotte was to turn the pope 
and court of Rome into ridicule during 
the sharp contest of Louis XII. with Ju- 
lius II. It consists of four parts, all in 
verse. The first of these is called The 
Cry, and serves as a sort of prologue, 
summoning all fools of both sexes to see 
the prince of fools j^ay on Shrove Tues- 
day. The second is The Folly. This is an 
irregular dramatic piece, full of poignant 
satire on the clergy, but especiaUv on the 
pope. A third part is entitled The Mo- 
rality of the Obstinate Man ; a dialogue in 
allusion to the scune dispute. Finally 
comes an indecent farce, unconnected witii 
the preceding subject. Gringore, who rep- 
resented the character of I^ M^re Sotte, 
was generally known by that name, and 
assumed it in his subsequent publications.f 

* Bnmet, Man. du Librtira. 

t Beauchamps, Raehnchea tor I0 Tli4Atn Fiai^ 
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79. Gringore was eerUunly at a great 
RiM distance from the Italian stage, which 
•mim. had successfully adapted the plots of 
Latin comedies to modem stones. But, 
among the barbarians, a dramatic writer, 
somewhat younger than he, was now be- 
ginning to earn a respectable celebrity, 
Uiough limited to a yet uncultivated Ian- 

Biage, and to the inferior class of society, 
ans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
bom in 1404, is said to have produced his 
first camival play (Fast nacht spiel) in 
1517. He belonged to the fratemity of 
poetical artisans, the meister-singers of 
Germany, who, from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, had a succession of 
mechanical (in every sense of the word) 
ihymers to boast, to whom their country- 
men attached as much reverence as might 
have sufficed for more genuine bards. In 
a sinrit which might naturally be expected 
fh>m artisans, they required a punctual 
olnervance of certain art>itrary canons, 
the by-laws of the Corporation Muses, to 
which the noet must conform. These, 
however, dia not diminish the fecundity, 
if they repressed the- excursiveness, of 
our meister-singers, and, least of all, that 
of Hans Sachs himself, who poured forth. 
In about forty years, fifty-three sacred 
and seventy-eight profane plays, sixty- 
four farces, fifty-nine fables, and a large 
assortment of other poetry. These dra- 
matic works are now scarce even in Ger- 
many ; they appear to be ranj^ed in the 
same class as the early fmits of the 
French and English theatres. We shall 
mention Hans Sachs again in another 
chapter.* 

73. No English poet since the death of 
■u^bM Lydgate had arisen whom it could 
Bmwf. be thought worth while to mention.f 
Many, perhaps, will not admit that Ste- 

een Hawes, who now meets us, should 
reckoned in that honourable list. His 
** Pastime of Pleasure, or the Historic of 
Graunde Amour and La bel Pucel," fin- 
ished in 1506, was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1517. From this title we might 
hardly expect a moral and learned allego- 

^tia. Goajet, Bibl. FraiKaiMt xi • 218. Niceron, 
voL zzxiv. BoQtarwek, G^etch. der Pranzoser Foe- 
■ie, ▼., 113. Biogr. Univera. The works of Grin- 
gore, taTs the last aathority, are rare, and aouffht 
6r the lovera of oar old poetrr becanse they ais- 
fOMf the etate of manners at tne begiimiDg of the 
■xteenth century. 

* Biogr. UniT. Eichhom, iii.JHS. Bouterwek, 
Sz^ 381. Heinsios, if., 150. RetrospectiTe Re- 
view, ToL z. 

t I have sdferted in another place to Alexander 
Barclay's translation of the ship of Fools from 
Sebaatian Brandt ; and I may here observe, that 
be has added many original strokes on his own 
coontrymen, especially on the clecgr. 
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ry, in which the seven sciences of the triy« 
ium and (jnadriTium, besides a host of 
abstract virtues and qualities, play their 
parts, in living personality, tlurough a poem 
of about six thousand lines. Those who 
require the ardent words or Uie harmo- 
nious grace of poetical diction, will not 
frequently be content with Hawes. Un- 
like many of our older versifiers, he would 
be judged more unfavourably by extracts 
than by a general view of his long work. 
He is rude, obscure, full of pedantic Latin- 
isms, and probably has been disfigured in 
the press ; but learned and philosophical, 
reminding us frequently of the school of 
James I. The best, though probably an 
unexpected parallel for Hawes is John 
Bunyan ; their inventions are of the same 
class, various and novel, though with no 
remarkable pertinence to the leading sub- 
ject, or naturally consecutive order ; their 
characters, though abstract in name, have 
a personal truth about them, in which 
Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, 
fell much below him; they render the 
general allegory subservient to inculcating 
a system, the one of philosophy, the oth- 
er of religion. I do not mean that the 
Pastime of Pleasure is equal in merit, as 
it certainly has not been in success, to 
the Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan is pow* 
erful and picturesoue from his concise 
simplicity ; Hawes nas the common fail- 
ings of our old writers, a tedious and lan- 
guid difluseness, an expatiating on themes 
of pedantry in which the reader takes no 
interest, a weakening of every feature 
and every reflection by ignorance of the 
touches that give effect. But if we con- 
sider the ^* Historic of Graunde Amoor" 
less as a poem to be read than as a meas- 
ure of the author's mental power, we 
shall not look down upon so long and well- 
sustained an allegory. In this style of 
poetry much was required that no mind 
ill stored with reflection or incapable of 
novel combination could supply ; a clear 
conception of abstract modes, a familiarity 
with the human mind, and with the effects 
of its qualities on human life, a power of 
justly perceiving and vividly representing^ 
the analogies of sensible and rational ob- 
jects. Few that preceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than him- 
self. 

74. This poem has been little known 
till Mr. Southey reprinted it in 1831 ; the 
original edition is very rare. Warton had 
given several extracts, which, as 1 have 
observed, are disadvantageous to Hawes, 
and an analysis of the whole ;* but, though 

« HisL of English Poetry, iii., 6i. 
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he pnisea the author for imagination, and 
admits that the poem has been unjustly 
neglected, he has not dwelt enough on 
the erudition and reflection it displajrs. 
Hawes appears to have been educated at 
Oxford, and to have travelled much on the 
Continent. He held also an office in the 
court of Henry Vll. We may reckon 
him, therefore, among the earliest of our 
learned and accomplished gentlemen ; and 
his poem is the first fruits of that ffradual 
ripening of the English mind, which must 
have been the process of the laboratory 
of time in the silence and darkness of the 
fifteenth century. It augured a genera- 
tion of grave and stem thinkers, and the 
omen was not vain. 

75. Another poem, the Temple of Glass, 
Chftnn to ^*"ch Warton had given to 
tha Bogusb Hawes, is now, by general con- 
'■■••••^ sent, restored to Lydgate. In- 
dependently of external proof, which is 
decisive,* it wiU appear that the Temple 
of Glass is not written in the English of 
Henry VII.'s reign. I mention this only 
for the sake of observing that, in follow- 
ing the line of our writers in verse and 
Erose, we find the old obsolete English to 
ave gone out of use about the accession 
of Edward lY. Lydgate and Bishop Pe- 
cock, especially the latter, are not easily 
understood by a reader not habituated to 
their language ; he requires a glossary, or 
must help himself out by conjecture. In 
the Paston Letters, on the contrary, in 
Harding, the metrical chronicler, or in Sir 
John Fortescue's discourse on the differ- 
ence between an absolute and limited 
monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty ; 
antiquated words and forms of terminal 
tion frequently occur; but he is hardly 
sensible that he reads these books much 
less fluently than those of modem times. 
These were written about 1470. But in 
Sir Thomas Morels History of Edward 
v., written about 1509, or in the beautiful 
ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, which we 
cannot place very far from the year 1500, 
but which, if nothing can be brought to 
contradict the internal evidence, I should 
incline to refer to this decennium, there is 
not only a diminution of obsolete phrase- 
ology, but a certain modem turn and 
stracture, both in the verse and prose, 
which denotes the commencement of a 
new aera, and the establishment of new 
rules of taste in polite literature. Every 
one will understand that a broad line can- 
not be traced for the beginning of this 

* See note in Price*e edition of Warton, ubi sa- 
lira : to which I add, that the Temple of Glut is 
mentioned in the Paatoa lietten, ii., 90, long before 
the time xtfHa^ 



change: Hawes, though his English im 
very different from that of Lydgate, seems 
to have had a great veneration for him, 
and has imitated the manner of that 
school, to which, in a marshalling of our 
poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skel- 
ton, on the contrary, though ready enough 
to coin words, has comparatively few that 
are obsolete. 

76. The strange writer whom we have 
just mentioned seems to fall well ^^^ 
enough within this decad ; though ^^^™ 
his poetical life was long, if it be trae that 
he received the laureate crown at Oxford 
in 1483, and was also the author of a libel 
on Sir Thonuis More, ascribed to him by 
Ellis, which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, 
could hardly be written before 1533.* 
But, though this piece is somewhat in 
Skelton^s manner, we find it said that he 
died in 1529, and it is probably the work 
of an imitator. Skelton is certainly not a 
poet, unless some degree of comic hu- 
mour and a torrent-like volubility of words 
in doggerel rhyme can make one ; but this 
uncommon fertility, in a language so little 
copious as ours was at that time, bespeaks 
a mind of some original vigour. Few 
English writers come nearer in this re- 
spect to Rabelais, whom Skelton prece- 
ded. His attempts in serious poetry are 
utterly contemptible ; but the satirical lines 
on Cardinal Wolsey were probably not in* 
effective. It is impossible to determine 
whether they were written before 1520. 
Though these are better known than any 
poem of Skelton^s, his dirge on Philip 
Sparrow is the most comic and imagina- 
tive.f 

77. We must now take a short survey 
of some other departments of lit- orteaiai 
erature during this second decad >>nc«ace«> 
of the sixteenth century. The Oriental 
lan^ages become a little more visible in 
bibliography than before. An iEthiopic, 
that is, Abyssinian grammar, with the 
Psalms in the same language, was pub- 
lished at Rome by Potken in 1513; a 
short treatise in Arabic at Fano in 1514, 
being the first time those characters had 
been used in type ; a Psalter in 1516, by 
Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, and Greek ;| and a Hebrew Bible, 

* Rllis*! Specimeoa, vol. ii. 

t This last poem is reprinted in SoQthey*a Se- 
lections from the Older Poets Extracts from Skel- 
ton occur also in Warton, and one in the fint toI- 
ume of the Somers Tracts. Mr. Dyce has it, I 
believe, in contemplation to publish a coUectiTe 
edition. 

X It is printed in ei^ht columns, which Gesner, 
apud Bayle, Jusiiniani, note I)., thus describes : 
Quaram prima babet HebrBsm ediiionem, aeeunda 
f^fmam intezpretationem respoodeptem Habmp 
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^rith the Cluddee paiaplinse and other 
aida, by Felice di Prato, at Venice in 1619. 
The book of Job, in Hebrew, appeared at 
Paria in 1616. Meantime the magnificent 
Polyglott fiible of Alcala proceeded under 
the patronage of Cardinal Ximenea, and 
waa publiahed in tye volumea folio, be- 
tween the ^ears 1614 and 1617. It con- 
taina, in tnple colamna, the Hebrew, the 
Seploagint Greek, and Latin Vulgate ; the 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch by 
Onkelos being also printed at the foot of 
tlw page.* Spain, therefore, had found 
men equal to auperintend this arduous la- 
bour. Lebrixa was still living, though 
much advanced in years : Stunica and a 
few oUier now obscure names were his 
coadjutors. But that of Demetrius Cre- 
tenaia appears among these in the title- 
page, to whom the principal care of the 
Oreek was doubtless intrusted ; and it is 
highly probable that all the early Hebrew 
aiSl Chaldee pubUcations demanded the 
aasistance of Jewish rabbis. 
78. The school of Padua, renowned al- 
1^ ready for its medical science as 
' well as for the cultivation of the 
philosophy, laboured under a 
SQspicion of infidelity, which was consid- 
eraoly heightened by the work of Pompo- 
natiua, its most renowned professor, on 
the immortality of the soul, published in 
1616. This book met with several an- 
swerers, and was publicly burned at Ven- 
ice ; but the patronage of Bembo sustain- 
ed Pomponatius at the court of Leo ; and 
he was permitted by the Inquisition to re- 
print his treatise, with some corrections. 
He defended himself by declaring that he 
merely denied the validity of pmlosophi- 
cal arguments for the soid's immortality, 
without doubting in the least the authori- 

2 of revelation, to which, and to that of 
e Church, he had expressly submitted. 
This, however, is the current language of 
philosophy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which must be judged 
by other presumptions. Brucker and Gin- 
foikah are clear as to the real disbelief of 
Pomponatius in the doctrine, and bring 

d« wbo in varbam, tertia Latinam commanein, 
Mita Oracam, qainta Arabicam, wxta paraphra- 
mm, wnmoot quiaeoa Chaldso, ted literit Hebrai- 
da eoDacriptam ; wptifna Latinam rwpondantem 
rtwUlwB. ultima ▼aro, id est ocUTa, coniinet acho- 
lia, hoc eat, annoCationea tpanat eC intarcitaa. 

* Ajidr^ ziz. 1 36. An obtenration in the preface 
to the Comploteneian edition haa been often ani- 
mMlTerted npon, that tbej print the Vulgate be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Greek, Uke Christ be- 
tween two thieves. The ezpreasion, however it 
nay have been introduced, is not to be wholly de- 
teded ; bat at that time it waa fenerally believed 
4hat tba Babmw taat bad bean conopted by the 



some proofs from his other wiitings« 
which seem more unequivocal than any 
that the treatise De Immortalitate affords. 
It is certainly possible, and not uncom- 
mon, for men to deem the arguments on 
that subject inconclusive, so far as derived 
from reason, while they assent to those 
that rest on revelation. It is, on the other 
hand, impossible for a man to believe in- 
consistent propositions when he perceives 
them to be so. The question, therefore, 
can only be, as Buhle seems to have seen, 
whether Pomponatius maintained the ra- 
tional arguments for a future state to be 
repugnant to known truths, or merely in- 
sufficient for conviction ; and this a super- 
ficial perusal of his treatise hardly enablea 
me to determine ; though there is a pre- 
sumption, on the whole, that he had no 
more religion than the philosophers of 
Padua generally kept for a cloak. That 
University was' for more than a century 
the focus of atheism in Italy.* 

70 We may enumerate among the phil- 
osophical wntings of this period, RavmMd 
as being first published in 1516, a ^y* 
treatise full two hundred years older, by 
Rajrmond Lully, a native of Minorca ; one 
of those innovators in philosophy, who, by 
much boasting of their original discoveries 
in the secrets of truth, are taken by many 
at their word, and gain credit for systems 
of science which those who believe in 
them seldom trouble themselves to exam- 
ine or even understand. LuUy's principal 
treatise is his Ars Magna, being, as it pro- 
fesses, a new method of reasoning on all 
subjects. But this method appears m» 
to be only an artificial disposition, oMihod. 
readily obvious to the eye, of subjects and 
predicables, according to certain distinc- 
tions ; which, if it were meant for any- 
thing more than a topical arrangement, 
such as the ancient orators employed to 
aid their invention, could only be compared 
to the similar scheme of usmg machinery 
instead of mental labour, devised by the 
philosophers of Laputa. Leibnitz is of 
opinion that the method might be conve- 
ment in extemporary speaking ; which is 
the utmost limit that can be assigned to its 



* Tiraboschi, vol. viii. Comiani. Gingu^n^. 
Bracker. Dohle. Niceron. Bidgr. Universelle. 
The last two of these are more favourable than the 
rest to the intentions of the Padusn philosopher. 

Pomponatius, or Peretto, as he was sometimes 
called, on account of his diminutive stature, which 
be had in common with his predecessor in philoeo- 
phy, Marsilius Ficinus, wss ignorant of Greek, 
though he read lectures on Aristotle. In one of 
Sperone*s dialogues (p. 120, edit 1596). he is made 
to ar^e, that if all books were read in tranalatioos* 
the time now consumed in learning lanfoagw 
might bs better efflplojed. 
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Qsefiibiees. Loid Baoon has truly said of 
this, and of sach idle and fraudulent at- 
tempts to substitute trick for science, that 
they are *' not a lawful method, but a meth- 
od of imposture, which is to deliver knowl- 
edges in such manner as men may speed- 
ily come to make a show of learning who 
have it not;" and that they are ''nothing 
but a mass of words of all arts, to give 
men countenance, that those which use 
the terms might be thought to understand 
them." 

80. The writings of Lully are admitted 
to be very obscure ; and those of his com- 
mentatoFB and admirers, amon^ whom the 
meteors of philosophy, Comehus Affrippa 
and Jordano Bruno, were enrolled, are 
hardly less so. But, as is usual with 
such empiric medicines, it obtained a great 
deal of celebrity, and much ungroimded 
praise, not only for the two centuries 
which intervened between the author's age 
and that of its appearance from the press, 
but for a considerable time afterward, till 
the Cartesian philosophy drove that to 
which the art of Lully was accommodated 
from the field : and even Morhof, near the 
end of the seventeenth century, avows 
that, though he had been led to reckon it a 
frivolous method, he had very much chan- 
ged his opinion on fuller examination.* 
The few pages which Brucker has given to 
LuUy do not render his art very intelli^- 
ble ;t but they seem sufficient to show its 
uselessness for the discovery of truth. It 
is utterly impossible, even for those who 
have taken much pains to comprehend this 
method, which is not the case with me, to 
give a precise notion of it in a few words, 
even with the help of diagrams, which are 
indispensably required.^ 

* lloihof, Polyhistor, 1. ii., c 5. But, if I onder- 
stand the ground on which Morfaof rests his £ivoar- 
able opinion of Lully's art, it is merely for its use- 
fiiiness in sagf eeting middle terms to a syUogistic 
disputant 

T Brucker, it., 9-21. Gingu^n^, who observes 
that Bracker's ansWsis, k sa maniire accontum^, 
may be understood by those who have learned Lol- 
ly's method, but must be vetr confused to others, 
has made the matter a great deal mors unintelligi- 
ble by his own attempt to explain it^Hist LitL de 
ritalie, Tii., 497. I have found a better development 
of the method in Alstedius, Glavis Artis LullianB 
(Argentor, 1633), a stanch admirer of Lully. But 
his praise of the art, when examined, is mersly as 
an ud to the memory and to disputation, de quavis 
<lu«stione utramque in partem dispulaodi. This 
is rather sn evil than a good ; and, though mnemon- 
ical contrivances ars not without utility, it is prob- 
able that much better could be found than that of 
Lully. 

t Buhle has observed, thst the favourable recep- 
tion of LuUv's method is not surprising, since it is 
really usefufio the aasociation of ideas, like all other 
topical eootrivanees, pnd may be applied to any sub- 
ject, though often not very appropnately, soggMting 




81. The only geographical poUicatiotf 
which occurs in this period is an 
account of the recent discoveries 
in America, by Peter Martyr of An- 
ghiera, a Milanese, who passed great part 
of his life at the court of Madrid. Tlie ti* 
tie is, De Rebus Oceanicis decades ties; 
but it is, in fact, a series of epistles, thirty 
in number, written, or feigned to be writ^ 
ten, at different times, as fresh informatioa 
was received ; the first bearing date a few 
days only after the departure of Columbus 
in 1493 ; while the last two decads are ad- 
dressed to Leo X. An edition is said to 
have appeared in 1516, which is certain- 
ly the date of the author's dedication to 
Charles V. ; yet this edition seems not to 
have been seen by bibliographers. Thon^ 
Peter Martyr's own accotmt has been im- 
plicitly believed by Robertson and many 
others, there seems strong internal pre- 
sumption, or, rather, irresistible demon- 
stration, against the authenticity of these 
epistles in the character they assume. It 
appears to me evident that he threw the 
intelligence obtained into that form many 
years after the time. Whoever will take 
the trouble of comparing the first two let- 
ters in the decades of Peter Martyr with 
any authentic history, will perceive that 
they are a negligent and palpable impos- 
ture, every date being falsified, even that 
of the year in which Columbus made his 
great discovery. It is a strange instance 
of oversight in Robertson that he has uni- 
formly auoted them as written at the time, 
for the least attention must have shown 
him the contrary. And it may here be 
meiftioned, that a similar suspicion has 
been very reasonably entertained with re- 
spect to another collection of epistles by 
the same author, rather better known than 
the present. There is a folio volume with 
which those who have much attended to 
the history of the sixteenth century are 
weU acquainted, purporting to be a series 
of letters from Anghiera to various friends 
between the years 1488 and 1592. They 
are full of interesting facts, and would be 
still more valuable than they are, could we 
put our trust in their genuineness as strict- 



materials in extemporary speaking, and, notwith- 
standing its shortness, professing to be a compleca 
system of topics ; but whoever should try it most 
be convinced of its inefficaey in reasoning. Hence 
he thinks that such men as Aggrippa and Bruno 
kept only the general principle of Lolly's scheme, 
enlarging it by new contrivances of their own. — 
Hist de Philos. ii., 612. See also an article on 
LuHy in the Biogiaphie UniverMlle. Tennemaim 
calls the Ars Magna a logical machine to let men 
reason about everything without study or refleetioB. 
—Manuel de la Philos., L, 380. But this 
have been much what Lolly rsckoned its 
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It conlemponry doenments. But, though 
Robertson, has almost wholly relied upon 
them in his account of the Castilian in- 
surrection, and even in the Biographie 
Universelle no doubt is raised as to tneir 
being truly written at their several dates, 
yetLa Monnoye (if I remember right, cer- 
tainly some one) long since charged the 
author with imposture, on the ground that 
the letters, into which he wove the history 
of his times, are so full of anachronisms 
as to render it evident that they were fab- 
ricated afterward. It is several years 
since I read these epistles ; but I was cer- 
tainly struck with some palpable errore in 
chronology, which led me to suspect that 
several of them were wrongly dated, the 
solution of their being feigned not occur, 
ling to my mind, as the book is of con- 
siderable reputation.* A ground of suspi- 
cion baldly less striking is, that the letters 
of Peter Martyr are too exact for verisi- 
militude ; he announces events with just 
the importance they ought to have, pre- 
dicts nothing but what comes to pass, and 
must, in fact, be either an impostor (in an 
innocent sense of the word), or one of the 
most sagacious men of his time. But, if 
not exactly what they profess to be, both 
these works of Anghiera are valuable as 
contemporary history ; and the firet men- 
tioned in particular, De Rebus Oceanicis, 



is the eariiest aocoont we possess of the 
settlement of the Spaniards in Darien, and 
the whole period bistween Columbus and 
Cortes. 

83. It would be embarrassing to the 
reader were we to pursue any lonser that 
rigidly chronological division by short de- 
cennial periods which has hitherto served 
to display the regular proj^ress of Euro- 
pean uteratnre, and especially of classi- 
cal learning. Many other provinces were 
now cultivated, and the history of each is 
to be traced separately from the rest, 
though frequently with mutual reference, 
and with regard, as far as possiUe, to their 
common unity. In the period immedi- 
ately before us, that unity was chiefly pre- 
served by the diligent study of the Latin 
and Greek languages ; it was to the writera 
in those languages that the theologian, the 
civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer 
and philosopher, even the poet, for the 
most part, and dramatist, repaired for the 
materials of their knowledge and the nour- 
ishment of their minds. We shall begin, 
therefore, by following the farther advan- 
ces of philological literature; and some 
readen must here, as in other places, par- 
don what they will think unnecessary mi- 
nuteness in so general a work as the pres- 
ent, for the sake of others who set avalne 
on precise information. 
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Cbaiicsl Ttits of the Italians.— Cicenmians.— 
finsmas attacka them. — Writings on Roman 
AntiqaiCT. — Leaminf in France. — Commeota- 
Ilea of Bod»Q8.— Progress of Learning in Spain. 
Oennany, England. — State of Cambridge and 
Oxford.— Advance of Learning still low.— Ency- 
clopedic Works. 

1. Italy, the genial soil where the liter* 
ggpaii^rt- ftture of antiqmty had been first 
tftfhakf coltiyated, still retained her su- 
lataMs. periority in the fine perception 

• The following are specimens of anachronism 
which seem fatal to the genoineneas of theae epis- 
tles, and are only aelected from othera. In the year 
1489 he writea to a friend : In jpeculiarem te nostra 
teoipestatis morham* qai sppellatiooe HispsnA Bn- 
bemm dicitar, ab Italia morona Oallicaa, medicorum 
Elephantiam alii, alii alitor appellant, incidisse pre- 
dpitem, libera ad me acribis pede.— Epiat 68. Now, 
if we ahoald eten believe that thia disease waa 
known some years before the diacorery of America 
•ad the aiege of Naplea, ia it probable that it coold 
have obtainsd the name of mortnia Gallicua before 
the latter «raT In Pebmary, 1511, he communi- 
ealee the abedatiflQQf the venetiana by Jolios IL, 



of its beauties, and in the power of retra- 
cing them by spirited imitation. It was 
the land of taste and sensibility ; never, 
surely, more so than in the age of Raf- 
faelle as well as Ariosto. Far from the 
clownish ignorance so long predominant 
in the transalpine aristocracy, the nobles 
of Italy, accustomed to a city life and to 
1 social festivity more than to war or the 
chase, were always conspicuous for their 
patronage, and, what is more important 
than mere patronage, their critical skin 
in matters of art and elegant learning. 
Amonff the ecclesiastical order this was 
naturally still more frequent. If the suc- 
cessors of Leo X. did not attain so splen- 
did a name, they were, perhaps, after the 

* 
which took place in Febraary, ISia^Epist 45L 
In a letter dated at Braaaela, 31 Aug., IfiSO ( Bpiat. 
689), he mentiona the burning of the canon law at 
Wittenberg by Lnther, which is well known to hsfs 
happened in the eosoing No? ember. 
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short reign of Adrian YI., which, if we 
may believe the Italian writers, seemed to 
threaten an absolute return of barbarism,* 
not less munificent or sedulous in encour- 
aging polite and useful letters. The first 
part, indeed, of this period of thirty years 
was very adverse to the progress of learn- 
ing; especially in that disastrous hour 
when the lawless mercenaries of Bour- 
bon^s army were led on to the sack of 
Rome. In this, and in other calamities 
of the same kind, it happened that univer- 
sities and literary academies were broken 
up, that libraries were destroyed or dis- 
persed. That of Sadolet, having been with 
difficulty saved in the pillage of Rome, was 
dis^rsed, in consequence of shipwreck 
during its transport to France.f A better 
8Bra commenced with the pacification of 
Italy in 1531. The subsequent wars were 
either transient or partial in their effects. 
The very extinction of all hope for civil 
freedom, which characterized the new pe- 
riod, turned the intellectual energies of an 
acute and ardent people towards those 
tranquil pursuits which their rulers would 
both permit and encourage. 
3. The real excellence of the ancients 

* ValerianuB, in his ireatise De Infelicitate Lit- 
teratonim, a melancholy aeries of unfortunate au- 
, thors, in the manner, though not quite with the spirit 
and interest, of Mr. D'laraeli, speaks of Adrian VI. 
MB ^( another Paul U .in hatred of literature. £cce 
adest musarum eteloquentie.totiusque nitoria hoa- 
tis accrrimu8,qai literatis omnibus inimicitiaa mini- 
tatur, quoniam, ut ipse dictitabat, Terentiani assent, 
quoB cum odisse atque etiam peraequi ospisset, vol- 
imtarium alii ezilium, aliaa atque alias alii latebraa 
qnnrentes, tamdiu latueie, quoad Dei beueficio, al- 
tero imperii anno deceasit, qui at aliquanto diutiua 
rizisait, Gotica ilia tempora adTeraua bonas literas 
Tidebatur auscitaturus.— Lib. i i , p. 34. It is but fair 
to add, that Eraamus ascribes to Adrian the protec- 
tion of letter* in the Low Countriea. Viz nostra 
phalanx suatinuisset hostium conjurationem, ni 
Adrianus turn Cardinalia, postea Romanus pontifez, 
hoc edidisset oraculum: Bonas literaa non dam- 
no, hsreaes et achismata damno.— Epist vclzzvi. 
There ia not, indeed, much in thia : but the Biogra- 
phie Unirerselle (SuppL, art. Bnsleiden) informs 
US that thia pope waa compelled to interfere in 
order to remove the impediments to the founda- 
tion of Bualeiden'a Collegium Trilingue at Lou- 
rain. It ia well known that Adrian VI. was in- 
clined to reform some abuaea in the church, enough 
to aet the Italians againat him.— See hia life, m 
Bayle, Note D. 

t Cum enim direptis rebus ceteris, libri soli an- 
petstitea ab hostium injuria intacti, in na?im con- 
jecti, ad OaUi« littus jam penrecti esaent, incidit in 
▼ectores, et in ipaos familiarea meos pestilentia. 
Quo metu ii permoti, quorum ad littora navia ap- 

{lulsa fuerat, onera in terram ezponi non permiaere. 
ta aaportati sunt in alienaa et ignotas terras ; ez- 
ceptisque toIu minibus paucis, quae deportarimecum 
hue pro6ciacens. mei reliqui illi tot labores quos 
impenderamua, Grscia presertim codicibua conqui- 
lendia undique et coUigendis, mei tanti aumptua, 
mem emm, omnes itemm jam ad nihilum reciderunt 
—Sadolet, Epiat, lib. L, p. 23 (Colon. 15M). 



in literature as well as art gave rise 
to an enthusiastic and exclusive ttoa ar 
admiration of antiquity, not unn- •■**"''^ 
sual, indeed, in other parts of Europe, but 
in Italy a sort of national pride which all 
partooK. They went back to the memory 
of past ages for consolation in their decli- 
ning fortunes, and conquered their baite- 
rian masters of the North in imagination 
with Cssar and Marius. Everything that 
reminded them of the slow decay of Rome, 
sometimes even their religion itself, sound- 
ed ill in their fastidious ears. Nothing 
was so much at heart with the Italian 
scholars as to write a Latin style, not only 
free from barbarism, but conformable to 
the standard of what is sometimes oUled 
the Au^stan age, that is, of the period 
from Cicero to Augustus. Several of 
them affected to be exclusively Ciceronian* 
3. Sadolet, one of the apostolic secret 
taries under Leo X. and Clement y. . . 
VIII., and raised aAerward to the 
purple by Paul III., stood in as high a rank 
as any for purity of language withont af- 
fectation, tnough he seems to have been 
reckoned of the Ciceronian school. Ex- 
cept his epistles, however, none of Sado- 
let's works are now read, or even appear to 
have been very conspicuous in his own age ; 
though Comiani has given an analysis of a 
treatise on education.* A greater name, 
in point of general literary reputa- ^^^ 
tion, was Peter Bembo, a noble Ve- "•■•^ 
netian, secretary with Sadolet to Leo, and 
raised, like him, to the dignity of a car- 
dinal by Paul III. Bembo was known in 



* Niceron aaf a of Saddet's Epistlea, which ibrm 
a very thick Tolome : II y a pluaieura choeea dignea 
d*6tre remarqu^ea dana lea lettres de Sadolet ; maia 
elles sont quelquefois trop diffuses, et par coos^- 
quent ennuyeoses k lire. I concur in tAia : yet it 
may be added, that the Epiatlea of Cicero would 
sometimes be tedious, if we took aa little interest 
in their subjects aa we commonly do in thoae cf Sa- 
dolet. His style is uniformly pure and good ; but 
he is no less fsstidions than Bembo, and doea not nae 
circuity to avoid a theological ezpreaaion. Thev 
are much more intereating, at leaat, than the oidi* 
nary Latin lettera of hia contemporariea, such aa 
those of Paullua Manutiua. A uniform goodneaa 
of heart and love of right prevail in the epiatlea of 
Sadolet. Hia deaire of eccleaiastical reKHuation 
in respect of morals haa caused him to be eaapect* 
ed of a bias towards Proteatantiam : and a letter ha 
wrote to Melanchthon, which that learned nun did 
not answer, haa been brought in corroboration of 
this ; but the general tenour of hia lett«ra refotea 
this surmise ; bis theology, which waa wholly aemi- 
pelagisn, muat have led him to look with diaguat 
on the Lutheran achool (Epist, 1. ili., p. 121, anid L 
iz., p. 410); and after Paul III. bestowed on him 
the purple, he became a atanch friend of the comt 
of Rome, though never loaing hia wiah to aee a i^ 
form of ita abuses. This wiU be admitted by eioy 
oiM whotakea the tzooUe to mn orer Sadotet'aa&d^ 
Ues. ^^ 
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Latin and in Italian literatore ; and in each 
language both as a prose writer and a poet 
We shall thus have to regard four claims 
he prefers to a niche in the temple of Fame, 
ana we shall find none of them unground- 
ed. In pure Latin style he was not, per- 
haps, sunerior to Sadolet, but would not 
have yielded to any competitor in Europe. 
It has been told, in proof of Bembo's scru- 
pulous care to give his compositions the 
utmost finish, that he kept forty portfoUos, 
into which every sheet entered succes- 
sively, and was only taken out to undergo 
his corrections before it entered into the 
next limbo of this purgatory. Though this 
may not be quite true, it is but an ex- 
aggeration of the laborious diligence by 
wmch he must often have reduced his 
sense to feebleness and vacuity. He was 
one of those exclusive Ciceronians who, 
keenly feeling the beauties of their mas- 
ter's eloquence, and aware of the corrup- 
tion which, aAer the age of Augustus, came 
rapidly over the purity of style, rejected 
with scrupulous care not only eveiy word 
or phrase which could not be justified by 
the practice of what was called the golden 
a^, but even insisted on that of Cicero 
hunself, as the only model they thought 
absolutely perfect. Paullus Manutius, one 
of the most rigorous, though of th«» most 
eminent among these, would not em- 
ploy the words of Cicero's correspondents, 
though as highly accomplished and pohte 
as himself. This fastidiousness was, of 
course, highly inconvenient in a language 
eonstantly iq)plicable to the daily occur- 
rences of hfe, in epistles or in narration, 
and it has driven fiembo, according to one 
of his severest critics, into strange affec- 
tation and circuity in his Venetian history. 
It produced also, what was very offensive 
to the more serious reader, and is other- 
wise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of 
heathen phrases to the usages and even 
the characters of Christianity.* It has 
been remarked also, that in his great so- 
licitade about the choice of words, he was 
indifferent enough to the value of his mean- 
inff; a very common faiUng of elegant 
scholars, when they write in a foreign lan- 

* This affectation had bejran in the preceding 
esntury, and waa canied bj Uampano in hia Life (M 
Braccio dt Montone to aa great an extreme aa by 
Bembo. or aoT Ciceronian of hia age. Bavle ( Bern- 
baa, NOI0 B.)giTea some odd inatanceaoi it m the 
latter. Notwiihitanding hia labortoat tcrapalosity 
aa to langoage, Bembo ia reproached by Lipsiua, 
aad olbera 01 a more advanoed ata^ of critical 
knowledge, with many fiialta of Latm, especially 
in hia leUers.^Ibtd. Stann sa s of the letters of 
Bembo : Ejus epiatohB scripts mihi ma^ quam 
misBv ease ridentnr. Indicia sont hominia ocioai et 
imitatoria speciemmafia rerumquam reaipaas con- 
' L— Ascbam,£piat.occzd. 



guage. But, if some praise is due, as 
surely it is, to the art of reviving that con- 
summate grace and richness which en- 
chants every successive generation in the 
periods of Cicero, we must place Bembo, 
had we nothing more than this to say of 
him, among the ornaments of literature in 
the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and others 
of that school were studiously giv- cieenmi- 
ing to ancient literature, provoked anM or 
one of the most celebrated works Emmn* 
of Erasmus, the dialogues entitled Cicero- 
niauus. The primary aim of these was 
to ridicule the fastidious purity of that 
sort of writers who could not use a case 
or tense for which they could not find au- 
thority in the works of Cicero. A whole 
winter's night, they thought, was well 
spent in composing a single sentence ; but 
even then it was to be revised over and 
over again. Hence they wrote little ex- 
cept elaborated epistles. One of their 
rules, he tells us, was never to speak 
Latin if they could help it, which must 
have seemed extraordinary in an age when 
it was the common language of scholars 
from different countries. It is certain, 
indeed, that the practice cannot be favour- 
able to very pure Latinity. 

5. Few books of that affe give us more 
insight into its literary history and the 
public taste than the Ciceronianus. In a 
short retrospect, Erasmus characterizes 
all the considerable writers in Latin since 
the revival of letters, and endeavours to 
show how far they wanted this Ciceronian 
elegance for whicn some were contending, 
ile distinguishes in a spirit of sound taste 
between a just imitation which leaves free 
scope for genius, and a servile following 
of a single writer. " Let your first and 
chief care," he says, *' be to understand 
thoroughly what you undertake to write 
about. That will give you copiousness of 
words, and supply you with true and natu- 
ral sentiments. Then will it be found 
how your language Uvea and breathes, 
how it excites and hurries away the read- 
er, and how it is a just image of your own 
mind. Nor will that be less genuine 
which you add to your own by imitation.** 

6. Tne Ciceronianus, however, goes in 
some passages beyond the limited subject 
of Latm style. The controversy had some 
reference to the division between the men 
of learning and the men of taste ; between 
the lovers of the solid and of the brilliant ; 
in some measure, also, to that between 
Christianity and paganism, a garb which 
the incredulity or the Italians affected to 
put on. All the Ciceronian party, except 
Longolius, were on the other side of the 
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Alps.* The object of the Italian schoUn 
was to write fmre Latin, to gleam little 
morsels of Roman literature, to talk a 
heathenish philosophy in private, and leave 
the world to its own abuses. That of 
Erasmus was to make men wiser and bet- 
ter by wit, sense, and learning. 

7. Julius Caesar Scaliger wrote against 
BeaUfei^ ^ Ciceronianus with all that un- 
ioTeetiT* mannerly invective which is the 
't^'^^ disgrace of many scholars, and 
Tery much ms own. His vanity blinded 
him to what was then obvious to Europe, 
that, with considerable learning, and still 
better parts, he was totally unworthy of 
being named with the first man in the 
literary republic. Nor, in fact, had he 
much right to take up the cause of the 
Ciceronian purists, with whom he had no 
pretension to be reckoned, though his re- 
ply to Erasmus is not ill written. It con- 
sists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero^s 
life and writings against some passages in 
the Ciceronianus which seem to affect 
them, scarcely touching the question of 
Latin style. Erasmus made no answer, 
and thus escaped the danger of retaliating 
on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

8. The devotedness of the Italians to 
EdiiioiM Cicero was displayed in a more 
oTCiflav. useftil manner than by this close 
imitation. Pietro Yettori (better known 
as Victorius), professor of Greek and Ro- 
man literature at Florence, published an 
entire edition of the great orator^s wri- 
tings in 1534. But this was soon sur- 
nissed by a still more illustrious scholar, 
Paullus Manutius, son of Aldus, and his 
successor in the printing-house at Venice: 
HiB edition of Cicero appeared in 1540. 
It is by far the most important edition of 
any ancient author that had hitherto been 
published. In fact, the notes of Manutius, 
which were very much augmented in later 
editions,t form at this day, in great meas- 
ure, the basis of interpretation and illus- 
tration of Cicero, as what are called the 
Variorum editions will show. A farther 

* ThoQifa this is mnenlly said ontheanthoritj 
of Ensmut tumsell, Peter Bnnel is asserted by 
some French scholars of great nsme, and psrticu- 
larly bjr Henry Stephens, to have eaualled in 
Ciceronian parity the best of the Italians; and 
Panllos Manntias owns him ss his master in one 
of his epistles: Ego ah iUo maximmn habebam 
beneficiam, qnod me cmn Politianis et Erasmis 
nescio qoibos miser& errantem, in banc recti acri- 
bendi nnm primna indnxerat. In a later edition, 
for Politianis et Erasmis, it waa thought more de- 
cent to introdace Philelphis et Csmpanis. — Bayle, 
ait. Bonel, Note A. The lettera of Banel, written 
with great parity, were pnbUshed in 1551 . It is io 
be observed, that he had lived much in Italy. Eras- 
iniis does not mention him in the Ciceroniamia. 

t BanoaaidflmpriiMrie dee AMea. 



accession to Cieeionian literatme wis 
made by Nizolius in his Observationes in 
M. Tullium Ciceronem, 1535. This hard- 
ly indicates that it is a dictionary of Cicero- 
nian words, with examples of their prop^ 
senses. The later and improved editioDS 
bear the title of Thesaurus Ciceronianus. 
I find no critical work in this period of 
greater extent and labour than thai of 
Scaliger de Causis Latins Linguae; by 
^causis" meaning ita principles. It re- 
lates much to the foundations of the lan- 
guage, or the rules by which its Tarious 
peculiarities have been formed. He cor- 
rects many alleged errors of eariier writers, 
and sometimes of Valla himself ; enumer- 
ating, rather invidiously, 634 of such er- 
rors in an index. In this book he shows 
much acuteness and judgment. 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab 
Alexandro, a Neapolitan lawyer, ^lon. 
published in 1532, are on the mod- < »abAi » 
el of Aulus Gellius, a repertory of «m«"*«^ 
miscellaneous learning, thrown together 
without arrangement, on every subject of 
Roman philology and antiouities. The 
author had lived with the scholars of the 
fifteenth century, and even remen^red 
Philelphus ; but his own reputation seems 
not to have been extensive, at least through 
Europe. *'He knows every one,^ says 
Erasmus in a letter ; " no one knows who 
he is."* The Geniales Dies has had bet- 
ter success in later ages than most early 
works of criticism, a good edition having 
appeared, with Variorum notes, in 1673. 
It ([ives, like the Lectiones Antique of 
Csfius Rhodiginus, an idea of the vast ex- 
tent to which the investigation of Latin 
antiquity had been already carried ; though 
so much was left for the coryphasi of these 
researches whom the ensuing age was to 
produce. 

10. A very few books of the same class 
belong to this period ; and may wsiin m 
deserve mention, although long XanM ». 
since superseded by the works «*««w» 
of those to whom we have just alluded, 
and who filled up and corrected their out- 
line. Marlianus on the Topography of 
Rome, 1534, is admitted, thougn with 
some hesitation, by Gnevius into his The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while 



* Demiror qnis sit ilie Alexander ab Alczandra 
Norit omnea oelebraa Italia Tiros, Phtlelpliimi, 
Pomponiam Lalnm, Hermolaom, et qoos nonf 
Omnibos nsas est familiaritcr ; tamen nemo novit 
illom.— Append, ad Erasm^ Epiat ecebEsii. (1533). 
Bayle also remarka that Alexander is hardly meiK 
tioned by his contempoiaries. Tiraqoaaiira Fnoch 
lawyer of consideraMe learning, nodertook the task 
of writing critical notea on the Genialea Diea abovt 
the nuddle of the oentmy, eorrectiiig nsay of the 
enara which thejoflntaiiMd. 
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he alwolately sets s«de the preceding la- 
bours of Blondus Flavins and Pomponins 
Lstus. The Fasti Consulares were first 
pablished by Marlianus in 1649; and a 
work on the same subject in 1650 was 
the eaiiiest production of the great Sigo- 
nius. Before these the memorable events 
of Roman history had not been critically 
reduced to a chronological series. A trea- 
tise by Raphael, of Volterra, de Magistrsp- 
tibus et Sacerdotibns Romanorum, is very 
inaccurate and superficial.* Mazochius, 
m Roman bookseller, was the first who, in 
1 69 1 , published a collection of inscriptions. 
This was very imperfect, and full of false 
monuments. A better appeared in Ger- 
many by the care of Apianus, professor 
of mathematics at Ingoldstadt, in 1634.t 

U. It could not l^ expected that the 
Graek Ian elder and more copious fountain 
Mvdied in of ancient lore, the Greek Ian- 
1*^'* guage, would slake the thirst of 
Italian scholare as readily as the Latin. 
No local association, no patriotic senti- 
ment could attach them to that study. 
Greece itself no longer sent out a Las- 
caris or a Musurus; subdued, degraded, 
barbarous in language and learning, alien, 
above all, by insuperable enmity, from the 
Church, she had ceased to be a living 
guide to her own treasures. Hence we 
may observe even already, not a diminu- 
tion, but a less accelerated increase of 
Greek erudition in Ital^. Two, however, 
among the most considerable editions of 
Greek authore, in point of labour, that the 
century produced, are the Galen, by An- 
drew of Asola, in 1595, and the Eustathi- 
us, from the press of Bladus, at Rome, in 
1649.t ^e may add, as first editions of 
Greek authon, Epictetus, at Venice, in 
1596, and Arrian in 1535; iGlian, at Rome, 
in 1646. The Etymologicnm Magnum of 
Phavorinns, whose real name was Guari- 
no, published at Rome in 1523, was of 
some importance, while no lexicon but 
the very defective one of Craston had 
been printed. The Etymologicnm of 
Phavorinus, however, is merely " a com- 
pilation from Hesychius, Suidas, Phryni- 
chus, Harpocration, Eustathius, the Ety- 
mologica, the lexicon of Philemon, some 
treatises of Trypho, Apollonius, and other 
grammarians and vanous scholiasts. It 
la valuable as furnishing several important 
corrections of the authora from whom it 
was collected, and not a few extracts firom 
unpublished grammarians."^ 

• It M pablnhed in Sallenfre, Notqs Tlunurat 
ADtiqoH., ToL iii. 

t BunBaan, pivfat in Onitar, Coipus Interip- 
tioBQin. 

t Oiwwdl*t Early Parisian Oratk Pren, p. 14. 

VQontsriy Rflfiew, voL xxii. BoKSs'a Lao^ 
QU I.--Z 



19. Of the Italian scholars, Vettoii, aL 
ready mentioned, seems to have g^n^^, ^ 
earned the highest reputation for eianieai 
his skill in Greek. But there >«vb^* 
was no considerable town in Italy, be- 
sides the regular universities, where pub- 
lic instruction in the Greek as well as 
Latin tongue was not furnished, and in 
many cases by professore of fine taste 
and recondite learning, whose names were 
then eminent ; such as Bonamico, Nizzoli, 
Parrhasio, Carrado, and Maffbi, conunonly 
called Raphael of Volterra. Yet, accoitl- 
ing to Tiraboschi, something was still 
wanting to secure these schools from the 
too frequent changes of teachers, which 
the hope of better salaries produi^ and 
to give the students a more vigorous em- 
ulation, and a more uniform scheme of 
discipline.* This was to be supi^ed by 
the followera of I^inatius Loyola. But 
their interference with education in Italy 
did not begin in quite so euiy a period as 
the present. 

13. If we cross the Alps, and look at 
the condition of learning in conn- ^^^ 
tries which we left in 1690 rapidfy hia com- 
advancing on the footsteps of Ita- nentaitai 
ly, we Am find that, except in ««••*• 
purity of Latin style, both France and 
Germany were now capable of entering 
the lists of fair competition. France pos- 
sessed, by general confession, the most 
profound Greek scholar in Europe, Bo- 
danis. If this could before have been in 
doubt, he raised himself to a pinnacle of 
philological gloiy by his Commentarii 
Lingus Gr«c», Paris, 1599. The pubU- 
cations of the chief Greek authore by Al- 
dus, which we have already specified, had 
given a compass of reading to the schol- 
ara of this period which those of the fif- 
teenth century could not have possessed. 
But, with the exception of the Etymologi- 
cum of Phavorinus just mentioned, no at- 
tempt had been made by a native of west- 
era Europe to interpret the proper mean- 
ing of Greek words ; even he had confined 
himself to compiling from the grammari- 
ans. In this large and celebrated treatise 
Budsus has established the interpretation 
of a great part of the lan^age. All later 
critics wnte in his prsise. There will 
never be another Budsus in France, says 
Joseph Scaliger, the most envious and de- 
tractug, though the most learned, of the 

ch. zi. Btephena ia aaid Co have inaertod many 
paita of tbia lexicon of Onaiino in hia Theaannia. 
— Nioeron, vzii., 141. 

» Vol. riil. 114 ; s., 319. Oingii4n4, m, 23S, 
haa copied Tiniboachi*k account of Uieaa accom- 
pliahad teachara with little addition, and probablf 
with no knowMie of tba oiifinal Morcas of i»> 
fonnatioiL 
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tnbe«* But, referring to what Baillet and 
Blount have coUected from older writers,! 
we will here insert the character of these 
Commentaries which an eminent living 
scholar has given. 

14. "This great woik of Budsus has 
usehar- heeu the text-book and common 
'^*^' storehouse of succeeding lexicog- 
raphers. But a great objection to its gen- 
eral use was its want of arrangement. 
His otoervations on the Greek language 
are thrown together in the manner of a 
commonplace book, an inconvenience 
which is imperfectly remedied by an al- 
phabetical index at the end. His authori- 
ties and illustrations are chiefly drawn 
from the prose writers of Greece, the his- 
torians, orators, and fathers. With the 
poets he seems to have had a less inti- 
mate acauaintance. His interpretations 
are mostly correct, and always elegantly 
expressed; displaying a union of Greek 
and Latin titerature which render his 
Commentaries equally useful to the stu- 
dents of both languages. The peculiar 
value of this work consists in the full and 
exact account which it gives of the Greek 
legal and forensic terms, both by literal 
interpretation, and by a comparison with 
the corresponding terms in Roman juris- 

Srudence. So copious and exact is this 
epartment of the work, that no student 
can read the Greek orators to the best ad- 
vantage unless he consults the Commen- 
taries of Budsus. It appears from the 
Greek epistle subjoined to the work that 
the illustration of the forensic language 
of Athens and Rome was originally all 
that his plan embraced ; and that, when 
circumstances tempted him to extend the 
limits of his work, this still continued to 
be his chief object.'^ 

* Scaligeimiw, i, 33. 

t Baillet, Jo^Binens d« SaTtns, ii,X28. (Amat, 
17250— Blount, tn Badco. 

t Qtisrierly KeTiew, toI. zzii., an artide awribed 
to tbe Biahop of LoiKion. The commentariea of 
BodKOi are wtittaa in a very rambling and desul- 
tory mannev, paasing from one fubjact to another 
as a casual word may suggest the trsnsition. Sic 
enim, he sajrs, hos commentanos scribere institui- 
mus, nt quiceuid in oidinem serieroque scribendi 
incurreret, vel ex direnicilo qoasi obriam se offer- 
ret, ad id dtgredi. A large portion of what is Talu* 
able in this work has been transferred by Stephens 
to his Thesaurus. The Latin criticisms of BudsBUS 
have also doubtless been borrowed 

Bodans and Erasmus are flood ef wiitiag Oraeh 
in their correspondence. Others had t& same 
funeji and it is corious that ihay ventvred upon 
what haa wholly gone out of use since the lauoage 
has been so well understood. But probaUy this is 
the reason that later scholaia have avoided it 
Neither of these great men sfainee moch inelegaBce 
or punty. One of Badvus, 15 Aug., 1510 (in 
Eraam.« Epiat. ccccIt.), seeoM of ' 
m Ihe mne style of a schoolbey. 



15. These Commentaries of Bodms 
stand not only far above anything ^^^^ 
else in Greek hterature before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, 
butare alone in their class. What 
comes next, but at a vast interval, is the 
Greek grammar of Clenardus, printed ai 
Louvain in 1630. It was, however, much 
beyond Budaeus in extent of circulaliooy 
and probably, for this reason, in general 
utiUty. This grammar was ccmtinitally 
reprinted with successive improvements, 
and, defective as, especially in its original 
state, it must have been, was far more 
perspicuous than that of Gaza, though not, 
perhaps, more judicious in pfinci[de. It 
was for a long time commonly used in 
France ; and is, in fact, the basis of those 
lately or still in use among us ; such as 
the Eton Grammar* The proof of this is, 
that they follow Clenaxdus in most of his 
rules, erroneous or not, and, nine times 
or more out of ten, in the choice of in* 
stances.* The account of syntax in this 
grammar, as weU as that of Gaza, is 
wretchedly defective. A better treatise, 
in this respect, is by Varenius of Malines, 
Syntaxis Linguae Gnece, printed at Lou« 
vain about 1532. Another Greek gram- 
mar by Vervara, a native of Spain, has 
been extolled by some of the older critics, 
and depreciated by othera-f The Greek 
Lexicon, of which the firet edition wa» 
printed at Basle in 1537, is said to abound 
in iaults and inaccuracies of every de- 
scription. The character given of it by 
Henry Stephens, even when it had been 
enlarged, if not improved, does not speak 
much for the means that the scholan of 
thi» age had possessed in labouring for 
the attainment of Greek learning.^ 

•Clenardus seems first to have aeparatad simpi* 
fromcontracted noons, thus making ten dedensiouL 
Wherever he diCTers from Osxa, our popular gram- 
mars seem to hsTe followed hint He tells us that 
he had drawn up this for the use of his private pn- 
pila. Baillet obsenres, that Ibe grammar of Cleo- 
aidusk notwithstanding the mediocrity of his leain* 
ing, hss had more success than any other ; those 
wbo have followed having mostly confined them- 
selves to correcting and enlarging it.— Jugemena 
des Savaoe, ii., 164. This is certainly true, aa lar 
as England is conceraed ; thoogi the Eton Gmb^ 
marr bad aa, in the present times, it apoears, la in 
some degree an improvement on Creoaraoa. 

t Vergara de omnibus Or»c« lingua granmat- 
ioB partibus, 1573; rather 1537, for **deuid» Psr- 
isiis,^ 1550, foUows in Antonio. Bibl. Nova. 

t H. StephaiMis de typogiaphia sua statu. Gea- 
ner himself says of this lexicon, which somecimea 
t>ore his name : Circa annum 1537 lexicoo Graeo-' 
l <at in n fn > quod jam ante a diversis et imioaiinatis 
neacio qoibus miserft satia coosarcinatnm erat, ea 
Phavonni Camertis Lesioe Graoo ita anxi, nt nihil 
in eo extaret, quod non ut singulsri fide, ita labors 
OMUmaadjiceiem ; sed typo^aphus mo inado, et 
pnMOK ' 
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13. The most lemaikable editionB of 
BAttoM Greek au^ors from the Parisian 
«rara»k press were those of Aristophanes 
tuunn. ^Q |g^3^ gQ^ ^f Sophocles in 1529 ; 

the former printed by Gourmont, the lat- 
ter by Colinsus ; the earliest edition of 
an entire Diodonis in 1539, of Dionysius 
Halicamassensis in 1546, and of Dio Cas- 
sias in 1548 ; the two latter by Robert 
Stephens. The first Greek edition of the 
Elements of Euclid appeared at Basle in 
1533, of Diogenes Laertius the same year, 
of five books of Diodorus in 1539, of Jo- 
sephus in 1544 ; the first of Polybius in 
1530, at Haguenaw. Besides these edi- 
tions of classical authors, Basil and oth- 
er of the Greek fathers occupied the press 
of Frobenius, under the superintenaence 
of Erasmus. The publications of Latin 
authors by Badius Ascensius continued 
till his death in 1535. CoUnaeus began to 
print his smidl editions of the same class 
at Paris about 1521. They are in that 
eursive character which Aldus had first 
employ ed4 * The number of such editions, 
both in France and Germany, became far 
more considerable than in the preceding 
age. They are not, however, in general, 
mnch valued for correctness of text ; nor 
had many considerable critics even in 
Latin philology yet appeared on this side 
Ltttn The- o( the Alps. Robert Stephens 
•umnor K. stands almost alone, who, oy the 
*•**""• publication of his Thesaurus in 
1535, augmented in a subsequent edition 
of 1543, may be said to have made an 
epoch in this department of literature. 
The preceding dictionaries of Calepio and 
other compilers had been limited to an in- 
terpretation of single, words, sometimes 
with reference to passages in the authors 
who had employed them. This produced^ 
on the one hand, perpetual barbarisms and 
deviations from punty of idiom, while it 
gave rise in some to a fastidious hjrper- 
criticism, of which Valla had given an ez- 
ample.f Stephens first endeavoured to 
exhibit their proper use, not only in all 

Uxat acceMionis mem partem adjecit, resertana 
aibi forte auctaritxin ad nquentea etiam ediuonea. 
He proceeda lo aay, that he enlarged ae? eral other 
ediuooa down to 1566, when the laat that had been 
enriched by hia additiona appeared at Baale. Ce- 
teram hoc anno, ^uo hsc acnbo, 1502, GeAevas 
piodiiase audio longe copioaiasimum emendatiaai- 
mamque Ormcwt lingofls theaaunim a Rob. Conatan- 
tino inconipiiTabilia doctrins riro. ex Joennia Cria« 
pini officin4.~Vide Oeaneri Biblioth. Uoiveraalia, 
art. Conrad Geaner $ thia ia part of a long aceoant 
given here br Geaner of hia own worka. 
• Greawell'aHiaCory of the early Pariaian Greek 



t Virea de canaia comipt. art (Opera Lad. 
Vivea, edit. Baale, 1555, l, 358). He obaenrea, in 
aoochet work, that there waa na toll and com p le t e 
iictionsTy of Lslin.— Id., p, 475. 



the anomalies of idiom, but in every del« 
icate variation of sense to which the pure 
taste and subtle discenunent of ^e besi 
writers had adapted them. Such an anal- 
ysis is perhaps only possible with respect 
to a language wherein the extant writers^ 
and especially those who have acquired 
authority! are very limited in number; 
and even in Latin, &e most extensive dic- 
tionaryj such as has ffrown up long since 
the days of Robert Stephens, under the 
hands of Gresner, Forcellini, and Faeciola^- 
ti, or such as mieht still improve upon 
their labour, could only approaeh an un- 
attainable perfection. What Stephens 
himself achieved would now be deemed 
far too defective for general use; yet it 
afforded the means of more purity in style 
than any could in that a^ge have reached 
without unwearied exertion. According- 
ly, it is to be understood, that while a 
very few scholars, chiefly in Italy, had ac- 
quired a facility and exactness of language 
which has seldom been suri>asse£ w 
general style retained a ^at deal or bar- 
barism, and neither in single words, nor 
always in mere grammar, can bear a crit-> 
ical eye/ Erasmus is often incorrect, es- 
peciaUy in his epistles ; and says modestly 
of himselff in the Ciceronianus, that he id 
hardly to be named among writers at ally 
upless blotting a great desd of paper with 
ink is enough to make one. He is, howev-* 
ery among Sie best of his contemporariesi 
if a vast command of Latin phrase, and a 
spirited employment of it, may eouipen- 
sate for some want of accuracy. BudaeuSf 
as has been already said, is hard and tm^' 
polished. Vives assumes that he has 
written his famous and excellent work on 
the corruption of the scienees with some 
elegance ; but this he says in language 
which hardly warrants the boast.* In 
factf he is by no means a good writer^ 
But Melanchthon excelled Erasmus by 
far in purity of diction and correctness of 
classical taste. With him we may place 
Calvin in his Institutes, and our country^ 
man Sir John Cheke, as distinguished front 
most Other cisalpine writers of this period 
by the merit of what is properly called 
style. Bunel of Toulouse is reckoned the 
best model of language in this period. 
The praise, however, of writiDg iiure Lat-- 
in, or the pleaefdre of reading it, is dearijr 
bought when accompanied by such vacrn* 



* Nitorem prsterea aermoBia addidi aliqoem, eC 
quod non expediiet rea pqlcherrimoa aordktt atf 
apuii^ veatiri, et ot atodioai elegantiaram [onunT] 
bterarum non perpetoo in Tocum et aennonia cm- 
nitione adhsreacerent ; quod hactenoa fere acckm^ 
tadio nimirum tnfrugirer* ac horrids ttioleatiar^ 
qua in perdpiendit aiiibaa diuKiaMini erat deveM 
U, 14,331 
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ty of sense as we experience in the elab- 
orate epistles of Paullus Manotius, and the 
Ciceronian school in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obtained a slorious 
Tngnmoi title, the Father of French litera- 
ktrniDf IB ture. The national propensity 
^^"'^^ (or what once was such) to extol 
kings may have had something to do with 
this ; for we nerer say the same of Henry 
YIII. In the early part of his reign he 
manifested a design to countenance an- 
cient literature by public endowments. 
War, and unsuccessful war, sufficiently 
diverted his mind from this scheme. But 
in 1531, a season of peace, he established 
the royal college of three languages in the 
University of Paris, which md not quite 
deserve its name till the foundation of a 
Latin professorship in 1534. Vatable was 
the first professor of Hebrew, and Dan6s 
of Greek. In 1545 it appears that there 
were three professors of Hebrew in the 
royal college, three of Greek, one of 
Latin, two of mathematics, one of medi- 
cine, and one of philosophy. But this 
college had to encounter the Jealousy of 
the University, tenacious of its ancient 
privileges, which it fancied to be trampled 
upon, and stimulated by the hatred of the 
pretended philosophers, the scholastic 
dialecticians, against philological htera- 
ture. They trieid to get the Pariiament on 
their side ; but that body, however averse 
to innovation, of which it gave in this 
age, and long afterward, many egregious 
proofs, was probably restrained by the 
King's known favour to learning from ob- 
structing the new college as much as the 
University desired.* Dan6s had a col- 
league and successor as Greek professor 
in a favourite pupil of Budseus, and a good 
scholar, Toussain, who handed down the 
lamp in 1547 to one far more eminent, 
Tumebus. Under such a succession of 
inMructers, it may be naturally presumed 
that the knowledge of Greek would make 
some progress in France. And no doubt 
the great scholars of the next generation 
were chiefly trained nnder these men. 

* The faculty of theology in 1530 condemned 
these propoeitions : 1. Scriptore cannot be well 
anderHood without Greek and Hebrew ; 2. A 
preacher cannot explain the epialle and goepel 
without these langaacea. In the tame year tbey 
sammoned Danfa uid Vatable, with two more, to 
appear in Parliament, that they roiffht be forbidden 
to explain Scripture by tbe Greek and Hebrew, 
without permiseion of the University ; or to say 
the Hebrew or the Greek is so and so, lest theV 
•hould injure tbe credit of the Vulgate. They ad- 
mitted, however, that the study of Hebrew and 
Greek was praiseworthy in skilful and orthodox 
theologians, disposed to maintain the inviolable au- 
thority of the Vulgate^— Cont in. de Fleury, Hist 
Bcclestast, xxviL, 233. 8m ala^Geillaid^ Hist 
d« FrauQCis I., vi, 28A. 



But the opposition of many, and the cold- 
ness almost of all, in the ecclesiastical 
order, among whom that study ought 
principally to have flourished, impeded in 
the sixteenth century, as it has perhafw 
erer since, the diffusion of Grecian litera- 
ture in all countries of the Romish com- 
munion. 'We do not find much endence 
of classical, at least of Greek, learning in 
any university of France, except that of 
Paris, to which students repaired from 
every quarter of the kingdom.* But a 
few once distinguished names of the age 
of Francis I. deserve to be mention^. 
William Cop, physician to the king, and 
John Ruel, one of the earUest promotera 
of botanical science, the one translator of 
Galen, the other of Dioscorides ; Lazarus 
Baif, a poet of some eminence in that age, 
who rendered two Greek tragedies into 
French verse; with a few rather more 
obscure, such as Petit, Pin, Deloin, Oe 
Chatel, who are cursorily mentioned in 
Uterary history, or to whom Erasmus 
sometimes alludes. Let us not forget 
John GroUier, a gentleman who, having 
filled with honour some public em|doy- 
ments, became the first, perhaps, on this 
side of the Alps who formed a very ex- 
tensive library and collection of medals. 
He was the fnend and patron of the learn- 
ed during a long life ; a character little af- 
fected in that age by private persons of 
wealth on the less sunny side of the Alps. 
Grollier's library was not wholly sold till 
the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 

tury.f 

16. In Spain, the same dislike of inno- 
vation stood in the way. Greek Learaiag 
professorehips existed, however, iBSpaia. 
in the univereities; and Nunnes, usually 
called Pincianus (from the Latin name for 
the city of Valladolid), a disciple of Le- 
brixa, whom he surpasised, taugnt the lan- 
guage at Alcala, and afterward at Sala- 
manca. He was the most learned man 
Spain had possessed ; and hia edition of 
Seneca, in 1536, has obtained the praise 
of Lipsius.t Resende, the pupil of Arias 
Barfoosa and Lebrixa in Greek, has been 
termed the restorer of letters in Portugal. 
None of the writings of Resende, except 
a Latin granraiar irablished in 1540, fiUl 
within the present period ; but he estab- 
lished, about 1531, a school at Lisbon, and 
one afterward at Evora, wlfeere Estago, a 



* We find, however, that a Oieek and LatiD 
school was set op in tbe diocese of 8edolet (Car- 
pentraa) about 1633 ; be endeavoaied to procare a 
msster from Italy, and seems, by a Hatter of the 
vear 1540, to have sooceeded.— SadoL, Epist, 
ix.andxri. 

t Biog. Univ., OioUier. 

t AMOMo^ BibL JHfwu. Bio|r. Vatw, 
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man ntber better known, was educated.* 
School divinity and canon law overrode 
all liberal studies throughout the Peninsu- 
Iftf of which the catalogue of books at the 
end of Antonio's Bibhotheca Nova is a 
anlBcient witness. 

19. The first effects of the great re- 
ligious schism in Germany were 
not favourable to classical litera- 
ture.! An all-absorbing subject 
left neither relish nor leisure for human 
studies. Those who had made the great- 
est advances in learning were themselves 
generally involved in theological contro- 
▼eray ; and, in some countries, had to en- 
oounter either personal suffering on ac- 
count of their opinions, or, at least, the 
Jealousy of a chureh that hated the ad- 
vance of knowledge. The knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew was always lialue to 
the suspicion of heterodoxy. In Italy, 
where classical antiquity was the chief 
object, this dread of learning could not 
subsist. But few learned much of Greek 
in these parts of Europe without some 
reference to theology ,| especially to the 
grammatical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. In those parts which embraced 
the Reformation a still more threatening 
danger arose from the distempered fanati- 
cism of its adherents. Men who inter- 
preted the Scripture by the Spirit could 
not think human learning of much value 
in religion ; and they were as little likely 
to perceive any other advantage it coidd 
possess. There seemed, indeed, a con- 
siderable peril, that, throufffa the authorit}* 
of Carlostadt, or even of Luther, the les- 
sons of Crocus and Mosellanus wouki be 
totally forgotten.^ And this would very 

Srobablv have been the case, if one man, 
lelanchthon, had not perceived the ne- 
cessity of preserving human learning as 
a bulwark to theology itself, against the 
wild waves of enthusiasm. It was owing 
to him that both the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and that of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, were maintained in 
Germany. Nor did his activity content 
itself with animating the universities. 
The schools of preparatoiy instruction, 
which had hitherto furnished merely the 
elements of grammar, thn>winj|[ the whole 
burden of philological learning on the 
universities, besan, before the middle of 
the century, to m improved by Melanch- 
then, with the assistance of a friend, even 
superior to him, probably, in that walk of 
literature, Joachim Camerarius. **Both 



* Biogr. Univ. f Emm., Epiit, pta«ira, 

t Emm., Adtf., chil. iv., e. v., mc. 1. TttM, 
apod Ifeinen, Vergl. d«r litteo, it., 737. 



these great men,^' says Eiehhom, <* la- 
boured upon one plan, upon the same 
principle, and with equal zeal ; they were, 
m the strictest sense, the fathero of that 
pure taste and solid learning by which the 
next generation was distinguished." Un^ 
der the names of Lycaeum or Gymnasium, 
these German schools gave a more com- 
plete knowledge of the two languages, 
and sometimes the elements of phik>so- 
phy.* 

20. We derive some acquaintance with 
the state of education in Uiis age ^^ 
from the writings of John Sturm, ■eooontar 
than whom scares any one more o«nBw 
contributed to the cause of lettere ■*^**^ 
in Germany. He became in 1638, and 
continued for above forty yeare, rector of 
a celebrated school at Strasburg. Sever- 
al treatises on education, especially one» 
De Literarum Ludis recte instituendis, bear 
witness to his assiduity. If the scheme of 
classical instruction which he has here laid 
down may be considered as one actuiUly 
in use, there was a solid structure of learn- 
ing erected in the early years of life which 
none of our modem academies would pre- 
tend to emulate. Those who feel any cu- 
riosity about the details of this course of ed- 
ucation, which seems almost too rigorous 
for practice, will find the whole in Mor- 
hof *s Polyhistor.f It is sufiUcient to say, 
that it occupies the period of life between 
the ages of six and nileen, when the pupil 
is presumed to have acquired a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the two languages. 
Trifling as it may appear to take notice 
of this subject, it serves, at least, as a test 
of the literary pre-eminence of Germany. 
For we could, as I conceive, trace no such 
education in France, and certainly not in 
England. 

91. The yeare of the life of Camerarins 
correspond to those of the centu- Letmiogiii 
ry. His most remarkable works o^nnaAy. 
fall partly into the succeeding period ; but 
many of the editions and translations of 
Greek authore, which occupied his labo- 
rious hours, were publishea before 1560. 
He was one of the firat who knew enough 
of both languages, and of the subjects 
treated, to escape the reproach which has 
fallen on the translatore of the fifteenth 
century. His Thucydides, printed in 1540, 
was superior to any preceding edition. 
The Umvereities of Tubingen ami Leipsie 
owed much of their prosperity to his su- 
perintending care. Next to Camerariua 
amonff the German scholan, we may 
place Simon Grynsus, professor of Greek 
at Heidelberg in 1533, and translator of 



iiii,iii,S64,«tpoit. t Lib. ii., e. lOi 
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Plataicb*8 lives. Micyllus, his succes- 
sor in this office, and author of a treatise 
De re metrica, of which Melanchthon 
speaks in high terms of praise, was more 
celebrated than most of his countrymen 
for Latin poetry. Yet in this art he fell 
below Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is 
attested by the friendship of Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, and Camerarius, as weU as 
by th^ best.yerses (hat Germany had to 
boast. It would be very easy to increase 
the Ust of scholars in that empire ; but we 
should find it more diffiicult to exhaust the 
enumeration. Germany was not only far 
elevat^ in litemry progress above France 
but on a level, as we may fairly sayi with 
Italy herself. The University of Marburg 
was founded in l$d6, that of Ck>pe|ihagen 
in 1539, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 
1548. 

32. We come now to investigate the 
u fiD^iud. gradual movement of learning in 
Uamtp. England, the state of which about 
1590 we have already seen. In 1531 1 the 
first Greek characters appear in a book 
printed at Cambridge, Linacre's Latin 
translation of Galen de TemperaqientiB, 
and in the title-page, but there only, of a 
treatise wefu Atifoduv, by Bullock. They 
are employed several times for quotations 
in Linacre de Emendata Structma Oratio- 
pis, 1524.* This treatise is chiefly a se- 
ries of grammatical remarks, relating to 
distinctions in the Latin language now 

generally known. It must have been 
ighly valiuible, and produced a consider- 
ate effect in England, where nothing of 
that superior criticism had been attempted. 
In order to ji|dge of its proper merit, it 
should be compared with the antecedent 
works of Valla ai^d PerottL Every rule 
is supported by authorities ; and Linacre, 
I observe, is far more cautioqs than Valla 
jn asserting what is not good Latin, con- 
tenting himself, for the most part, with 
showing what is. It has been remarked 
that, though Linacre formed his own style 
on the model of Quintilian, he took most 
of hiB authorities from Cicero. This trea- 
tise, the first fruits of English erudition, 
was well received, and frequently printed 
on the Continent Melanchthon recom- 
mended its use in the schools of Grermany. 
Linacre's translation of Galen has been 
praised l^ Sir John Cheke, who ii) some 

* The author begint bj beepeaking the roader't 
indalgence for the Greek ^riatiDg. Pro too ceo- 
dore, optime lector, sqao animo feraa, ai qae Utens 
in ezemplia Hellei^aim Tel tooia, toI apiritibua, vel 
•flectioniboa careant lia enim noo aatia erat in- 
atmctaa tjpographoa, irideUcet recena ab eo fiiaia 
ehatactaiilNia Gracia, nee peiata ee oopia que ad 
hoe afendam opoe eat 



respects bears rather hardly on his leaned 
precursor.* 

33. Croke, who became tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond, son of Henry Lectoiea 
VIII., did not remain at Cam- lotb^iaaA- 
bridge long after the commence- ^'W"'*^ 
ment of tlus period. But in 1584, Robert 
Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, 
who had been professor in a German uni- 
versity, opened a public lecture there in 
Greek, endowed with a salary by the king. 
We know little individually of his hear- 
ers; but, notwithstanding the confident 
assertions of Antony Wood, there can be 
no doubt that Cambridge was, during the 
whole of this reign, at least on a level with 
the sister university, and, indeed, to speak 
plainly, above it. Wood enumerates sev- 
eral persons educated at Oxford about this 
time sufficiently skilled in Greek to write 
in that language, or to translate from it, 
or to comment upon Greek authors. The 
Ust might be enlsurged by the help of Pits ; 
but he is less of a scnolar than Wood. 
This much, after all, is certain, that the 
only editions of classical authors publish- 
ed in England before 1540, except those 
already mentioned, are Ave of VirgiFs 
BucoUcs, two of a small treatise of Sene- 
ca, with one of PubUus Syrus ; all, evi- 
dently, for the mere use of schoolboys. 
Lectures in Greek and Latin were, how- 
ever, estabUshed in a few colleges at Ox* 
ford. 

24. If Erasmus, writing in 1538, is to be 
believed, the English boys were ora 
wont to disport in Greek epi- ha^ 
grams.t Bo^ this must be un- ^^^' 
derstood as only applicable to a very few, 
upon whom some extraordinary pains had 
. been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his Governor, first published in 1531, 
points out a scheme of instruction which 
comprehends the elements of the Greek 
language. There is no improbability in 
the supposition, and some evidence to 
support it, that the masters of our great 
sonools, a Lily, a Cox, a Udal, a Nowell, 
did not leave boys of quick jarta wholly 
unacquainted with the nidiments of a Ian* 
guage they so much valued.^ It tends to 

* JohnaoD'a Life of Linacre. 

t An to credidiaaet anqaam fore, at apod Britan- 
Doa aut Batsvoa poeri Qrwseh garrirent, Gtwxm epi- 
grammatiia noo infeliciter luderent T — DiaLde Pro* 
mmtiatione, p. 46, edit. 1S28. 

X Chnrton, in hia Life of NowelU aaja that he 
tangfat the Greek Teatament to the boya at Weat- 
minater achool, referring for authority to a paaaape 
in Stiype, which I have not been able to fimL 
There la nothing at all improbable in the fiut. 
Theae inqoiriea will be deemed too minute by eooM 
in thia age. Bat they aip not noimporlant in their 
bearing on the hiatory of literature ; and an exag- 
gented eetiiiiate of £ngliah Iparoing in the age of 
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eonAnn this rappodtion, that in the stat- 
utes of the new cathedrals established by 
Heniy in 1641, it is provided that there 
shall be a grammar-school for each, with 
a head master '* learned in Latin and 
Greek.'* Such statutes, however, are not 
conclusive evidences that they were put 
in force.* In the statutes of Wolsey's in- 
tended foundation at Ipswich some years 
earlier, though the course of instruction is 
amply detailed, we do not find it extend to 
the merest elements of Greek.f It is cu- 
rious to compare this with the course pre- 
scribed by Sturm for the German schools. 
S5. But English learning was chiefly 
TMfWm indebted for its more rapid aa- 
jrMcktt vance to two distinguishea mem- 
^^■■^•^•^ hers of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Smith, afterward secretary of state 
to ^sabeth, and Cheke. The former be- 
gan to read the Greek lecture in 1533. 
And both of them, soon afterward, com- 
bined to bring in the true pronunciation of 
Greek, upon which Erasmus had abeady 
written. The early students of that lan- 
guajge, receiving their instructions from 
natives, had acquired the vicious uniform- 
i^ of sounds belonging to the corrupted 
dialect. Reuchlin's school, of which Me- 
lanchthon was one, adhered to this, and 
were called Itacists, from the continual 
rscurrence of the sound of Iota in modem 
Greek, being thus distinguished from the 
Ecists of Erasmus's party.| Smith and 
Cheke proved, by testimonies of antiquity, 
that the latter were right ; and ^ by this 
vevived pronunciation," says Strype, " was 
displayed the flower and plentifulness of 
that language, the variety of vowels, the 
grandeur of diphthongs, the majesty of 
long letters, and the grace of distinct 
speech."^ Certain it is, that about this 
tune some Englishmen began to aflect a 

the RefonnatioD genenllj prartili. Sir ThomM 
Pope, foander of Thntty uoUoge, Oxford, obeerfM, 
Id a letter to Cardinal Pole Id 1556, that when he 
wae " a ^foiing tcholar at Eton, the Greek tonane 
waa growiof apace ; the atody of which ia now aute 
Bioch decayed."— Warton, iii., 279. I do not think 
thia impUee more than a reference to the time, 
which waa abont 1530. * Warton. iii., 285. 

t Stiype'a Ecdeaiaatical Memoiiala, Appendix, 
No. 35. 

t Eichliom,tii.,217. Melaachthon, in lua Greek 
graaiBiar, fbllowa Renchlin: Lnadnina ia on the 
aide of Eraanraa.— Ibid. In very recent pnUica- 
tioDa, 1 obeenre that attempta hai« been made to 
•et ap again the "Ingnbrea aonoe, et itlnd flebile 
lota" of tiM modern Greeka. To adopt their pro- 
mneiaCion, even if right, would be bnying tnith 
very dear. 

4 Btrype't Life of Smith, p. 17. •< The atrain I 
hwd waa of a higher mood." 1 wonder what an- 
ther boneet John Strype haa copied or tranalaCed 
into thia aentence ; ibr he never leavee the gzouid 
so ftr in hit ovm ityte. 



knowledge of Greek. Sir Ralph Sadler, 
in his embassy to the King of Scotland in 
1640, had two or three Greek words em- 
broidered on the sleeves of his followers, 
which led to a ludicrous mistake on the 
part of the Scotch bishops. Scotland, 
however, herself was now beginning to 
receive light; the Greek language was 
first taught in 1534 at Montrose, which 
continued for many years to be what 
some call a flourishiuff school.* But the 
whole number of books printed in Scot- 
land before the middle of the century was 
only seven. No classical author, or even 
a grammar, is among these.f 

26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lec- 
turer in Greek at Cambridge, was soeeeedad 
appointed the first royal professor byChaka. 
of that language in 1540, whh a respecta- 
ble salary. He carried on Smith's sci- 
ence, if, mdeed, it were not his own, for 
restoring the true pronunciation, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of Bisnop 
Gardiner, chancellor of the University. 
This prelate, besides a literair controver- 
sy in letters between himself and Cheke, 
published at Basle in 1555, interfered in 
a more orthodox way, by prohibiting the 
new style of speech in a decree which, 
for its solemnity, might relate to the high- 
est articles of faith. Cheke, however, In 
this as in greater matters, was on the 
winning side ; and the corrupt pronuncia* 
tion was soon wholly forgotten. 

27. Among the learned men who sur- 
rounded Cheke at Cambridge, akimib^ 
none was more deserving than ^uacter at 
Ascham ; whose knowledge of o^«»»«t^ 
ancient lang[uages was not shown in pro- 
fuse quotation, or enveloped in Latin 
phrase, but served to enrich his mind 
with valuable sense, and taught him to 
transfer the firmness and precision of an- 
cient writers to our own English, in which 
he is nearly the first that deserves to be 
named, or that is now read. He speaks 
in strong terms of his university. ''At 
Cambridge also, in St. John's CoUeffe, in 
my time, I do know that not so much the 
good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy 
memory. Sir John Cheke and Dr. Redman, 

• M'Crie'a Life of Knox, i., 6, and note C. p. 342. 
. t The list in Herbert's Hiatory of Printing. iiL, 
466, begina with the breviary of the Chorch of Ab- 
eidcen; the firrt part printed at Edinburgh in 1509, 
the eecond in 1510. A poem without date, addreaa- 
ed to Jamee V., de aoacepto regni regimine, which 
aeema to be in Letin, ana mnat have been written 
about 1588, cornea the nearaat to a learned work. 
Two editions of Lindaay*a poema, two of a tranala- 
tion of Hector Boece's chronicles, two of a tempo- 
rary pamphlet called Scotland'a Complaint, with 
one Of the aututee of the kingdom, printed in pur* 
soance of an act of Pariiament pa a sed in 1540, and 
s nligiaai tiact bj one BabsTeii compose the nsu 
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by their only example of excellence in 
learning, of^ godliness ii| living, of dili- 
gence in studying, of counsel in exhort- 
ing, by good order in all things, did breed 
up so many learned men in that one Col- 
lege of St. John at one time as I believe 
the whole University of Louvain in many 
years was never able to aflTord.*** Lec- 
tures in humanity, that is, in classical lit- 
erature, were, in 1535, established by the 
king^s authority in all colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford where they did not al- 
ready exist ; and in the royal injunctions 
at the same time for the reformation of 
academical studies, a regard to philologi- 
cal learning is enforced. f 

98. Antony Wood, though he is by no 
wood^k w means always consistent, gives 
flonntorox- rather a favourable account of 
*^ the state of philological learn- 

ing at Oxford in the last years of Henry 
yfll. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
it had been surprisingly increasing in all 
England through his reign. More gram- 
mar-schools, it is said by Knight, were 
founded in Uurty years before the Refor- 
mation — meaning, I presume, the age of 
Henry — ^than in three hundred years pre- 
ceding. But the suddenness with which 
the religious establishment was changed 
on the accession of Edward, and, still 
more, the rapacity of the young king's 
council, who alienated or withheld the 
revenues designed for the support of 
learning, began to cloud the prospect be- 
fore the year 1550.^ Wood, in reading 
whom allowance is to be made for a 



* Aacham's Schoolmaster. In the Life of As- 
cham bf Gnmt, orefized to the fornier*8 epistles, 
he ennoMrates tae learned of Cambridge aboat 
1530. Aacbam was bimself under Pember, bomini 
Onacs lingoflB admirabili iaculute excalUasimo. 
The others named are Day, Redman, Smith, Cbeke, 
Ridley, Orindal (not the archbiahop), Watson, Had- 
don, Pilkington, Horn, Chrietopheraon, Wilson, 
Seton, et infiniti alii exeellenti doctrini prsditi 
Most of these am men afterw aid distinguished in 
the Chureh on one aide or the other. This is a 
■uiBcient refutation of Wood*a idle assertion of the 
superiority of Oxford ; the fact seems to bare been 
wholly otherwise. Aseham himaelf, in a letter 
witboatdate, bat evidently written about the time 
that the controversy of Cbeke and Gardiner began, 
pniaea thoa the learning of Cambridge : Aristoteles 
nunc et Plato, quod factum est etism apud nos hie 
ouhiquenniom, fai sua lingua a pueria leguntur. 
Dopluiclea et Euripides aunt hie frmiliariores, quam 
oUum PUutos fuerat, cum tu hie eraa. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenopbon, magis in ore et manibus 
omnium tenuntur, quam turn Titoa Lirius, etc — 
Ibid., p. 74. What, then, can be thought of An- 
tonr Wood, when he aays, " Cambridge was, in the 
aaid king's reign, ove isp ie a d with barbsrism and 
icnorance, as lit often mentioned by several au- 
thors f^—Hirt. and Antiq. of Oifmd, A.D. 1645. 

t Wartoo, iii, 272. 

I Stvype, ii , 86a Todd's CnoMr, ii, 3L 



strong, though not quite avowed bias to^ 
wards the old system of ecclesiastical and 
academical government, inveighs against 
the visiters of the University appointed 
by the crown in 1648, for burning and do* 
stroying valuable books. And this seems 
to be confirmed by other evidence. It is 
true that these books, though it was a vile 
act to destroy them, would have been 
more useful to the English antiquary than 
to the classical student. Aseham, a con- 
temporary Protestant, denies that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge declined at all before 
the accession of Mary in 1553. 

S9. Edward himself received a leaned 
education, and, according to As- Bdneaiianaf 
cham, read the ethics of Aris- bawua ana 
totle in Greek. Of the Princess ^ ■'••■^ 
Elizabeth, his favourite pupil, we have a 
similar testimony.* Mary was not by 
any means illiterate. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention Jane Grey and the vrife 
of Cecil. Their proficiency was such as 
to excite the admiration of every one, and 
is no measure of the age in which they 
lived. And their names carry us on a 
little beyond 1560, though Ascham's visit 
to the former was in that year. 

30. The reader must be surprised to find 
that, notwithstanding these high Tbspravnsv 
and just commendations of our onemiaais 
scholare, no Greek grammars or ■*"* ■*"^* 
lexicons were yet printed in England, and 
scarcely any works in tihat or the Latin 
languages. In fact, there was no regular 
press in either university at this time, 
though a very few books had been printed 
in each about 16S0; nor had they one till 
near the end of Elizabeth^s reign. Regi- 
nald Wolfe, a German printer, obtained a 
patent, dated April 19th, 1541, giving 



• Of tbe kin^ be says: Dtslecticam didkit, et 
nunc Grsci discit Anstotelis Etbics. Eo pro- 
gressos est in Orvca lingua, at in pbilosopbia Ci- 
ceronis et Latinis Oraca facillime &cist— Dec, 
1550. Ascbam, Epist. i?. Elizabetb spoke French 
and Italian as well as Engliab ; Latin flaeotly and 
correctly ; Greek tolerably. She began every day 
by reading the Greek TesUunent, and afterward tbe 
orationa of laocrates and tragedies of Sopboelee. 
Some years afterward, in 1555^ he writea of her to 
Stnnn: Domina Elixabeth et ego ona legimns 
Gn»c^ orationes ^schinis et Demosrhenis inpt, 
II I I f awn . Ilia prvlegit mihi, et primo aspectu tarn 
scienter intelligit non solum proprietatem lin^c ei 
oratohs sensom, sed toiam cause coatentionem« 
popnli scita, consaetudioem et mores illius uibis, 
Dt sommopere sdmireris, p. $3. In 1560 he as- 
serts, that there are not loor penoos, in court or 
college (in aula, in academia), who know Greek 
better than the queen. 

Habemos Ang\m reginain, says Erasmus lon^ 
before of Catbaiine, feminam egregi^ doctam, cajus 
filia Maiia scribit bene Lalinas epistolas. Tboma 
Mori domus nihil aliud ^nan jnuaanua est 
Giliom.— Epist nzzziv. 
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1^ exchMhre right to print in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and also Greek and 
Latin grammars, thou|^ mixed with Eng- 
lish, and charts and maps. But the only 
prodnctions of his press before the mid- 
dle of the century are two homilies of 
Chrysostom, edited by Gheke in 1643. 
Elyot*8 Latin and fing^sh Dictionary, 
1538, was the first, I bcdieve, beyond the 
mere Yocabularies of schoolboys ; and it 
is itself but a meager peribnnance.* 
Latin grammars were, of course, so fre- 
quently published, that it has not been 
worth while to take notice of them. But 
the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian 
Junius, though dedicated to Edward VL, 
and said to luve been compiled in England 
(I know not how this could be the case), 
being the work of a foreigner, and printed 
at Basle in 1648, cannot oe reckoned as a 
part of our stock.! 

31. It must appear, on the whole, that 
Wmt or ^^^^' Edward VI. there was, as 
wotoaai yet, rather a commendable desire 
piMteii- of learning, and a few vigorous 
minds at work for their own liter- 
ary improTement, than any such diffusion 
of knowledge as can entitle us to claim 
for that age an equality with the chief 
Continents nations. The means of ac- 

?uiring true learning were not at hand. 
'ew iMoks, as we have seen, useful to the 
scholar, had been published in England ; 
those imported were, of course, expensive. 
No public libraries of any magnitude had 
yet been formed in either of the universi- 
ties ; those of private men were exceed- 
ingly few. The king had a library, of 
which honourable mention is made ; and 
Cranmer possessed a good collection of 
books at Lambeth ; but I do not recollect 
any other person of whom this is recorded. 
33. The pro^ss of philological litera- 
DaifMiioB ture m England was connected 
Jl^JJJJjJJ; with that of the Reformation, 
ry !• kwB^ The learned of the earlier gen- 
^ eration were not all Protestants, 

but their disciples were zealously such. 
They taunted the adherents of the old re- 

* Elrot boMtt that this ** cootaiiw a tbouMod 
noTO Latia words than were together in any one 
dictiooary jmbliahed in this realm at the time when 
I firat be|^ to write this commeniary." Though 
far from behiff a good, or even, according to modem 
notions, a tolerable dictiooary, it roust have been 
U some Talue at the time. It was afterward much 
aocmented by Cooper. 

t Wood ascribes to one Tolley or Tolleios a sort 
of Oraek grammar, Progrmnasmsta Lmgua GrB- 
ca, dedicated to Edward VI. And Pits, in noticing 
also other works of the same kind, sajs of this : 
Habe&tur Bfonac hii in Bayaria in bibhothecadu- 
call. As no mention is msde of such a work by 
Herbert or Dibdin, I bad been inchned to think its 
msmumem apocryphal U is cartainl j fonign. 

YoL. L — ^A A 



ligion with ignorance ; and though hy that 
might be mean^iniorance of the Scrip- 
tures, it was by their own acquaintance 
with languajges that they obtamed their 
superiority in this respect. And here I 
may take notice, that we shoidd be great- 
ly deceived by acquiescing in the strange 
position of Warton, that the dissolution 
of the monasteries in 1536 and the next 
two years gave a great temporary check 
to the general state of letters m Eng- 
land.* This writer is inconsistent with 
himself; for no one had a greater con- 
tempt for the monastic studies, dialectics, 
and theology. But, as a desire to aggra- 
vate, in every possible respect, the sup- 
posed mischiefs of the dissolution of mon- 
asteries is abundantly manifest in many 
vmters later than Warton, I shall briefly 
observe, that men are deceived, or deceive 
others, by the equivocal use of the word 
learning. If good learning, hofut litera, 
which for our present purpose means a 
sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was 
to be promoted, there was no more neces- 
sary step in doing so than to put down 
bad learning, which is worse than igno- 
rance, and which was the leaniing of the 
monks, so far as they had any at all. 
What would Erasmus have thought of one 
who should in his days have gravely inti- 
mated that the abolition of monastic found- 
ations would retard the progress of litera- 
ture 1 In what Protestant country was it 
accompanied with such a consequence, 
and from whom, among the complaints 
sometimes made, do we hear this cause 
assigned ! I am ready to admit, that, in 
the violent courses pursued by Henry 
YIII., many schools attached to monas- 
teries were broken up, and I do not think 
it impossible that the same occurred in 
other parts of Europe. It is also to be 
fully stated and kept in mind, that by the 
Remrmation the number of ecclesiastics, 
and, consequently, of those requiring what 
was deemed a literate education, was 
greatly reduced. The English universi- 
ties, as we are well aware, do not contain 
by any means the number of students that 
frequented them in the thirteenth century. 
But are we, therefore, a less learned nation 
than our fathers of the thirteenth century 1 
Warton seems to lament that '* most of 
the youth of the kingdom betook them- 
selves to mechanical or other illiberal em- 
ployments, the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support or 
reward.*^ Doubtless many who would 
have learned the Latin accidence and re- 
peated the breviary became useful me* 

^^— •^^^^^""■^"^^■— ^^^^^^■^"^■"— ^^^^^^^^^^^^■— ^^— ^^^^■■^■^■iWW 

• Hist, of English Poatiy, ill. Ma 
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chanics. Bot is ibis to be called not re- 
warding the profession of letters ! and are 
the deadliest foes of the trieek and Roman 
muses to be thus confounded with their 
worshippers 1 The loss of a few schools 
in the monasteries was well compensated 
by the foundation of others on a more en- 
lightened plan, and with much better in- 
structers; and, alter the lapse of some 
years, the communioation of substantial 
learning came in the place of that tincture 
of Latin which the religious orders had 
snppUed. Warton, it should be remarked, 
has been able to collect the names of not 
more than four or five abbots and other 
regulars, in the time of Henry VIIL, who 
eiUier possessed some learning themselves 
or encouraged it in others. 

33. We may assist our conception of 
BaTMM the general state of learning in 
Tutor. Europe by looking at some of the 
books which were then deemed most use- 
fully subsidiary to its acquisition. Be- 
sides the lexicons and grammatical trea- 
tises that have been mentioned, we have 
a work, first published about 152d, but fre- 
ouently repnnted, and in much esteem, 
tne Officina of Ravisius Textor. Of this 
book Peter Danto, a man highly celebra- 
ted in his day for erudition, speaks as if it 
were an abundant storehouse of knowl- 
edge, admirable for the manner of its ex- 



ecution, and comparable to any woik of 
antiquity. In spite of this praise, it is no 
more than a commonplace book from 
Latin authors and from tnuiBlatioiiB of 
the Greek, and could deserve no regard 
except in a half-informed generatioo. 

34. A iar better evidence of leaning 
was given by Conrad Gesner, a man cmm 
of prodigious erudition, in a oontin- ^*"'*> 
nation of his Bibliotheca Universahs (the 
earliest general catalogue of books with 
an estimate of their merits), to which he 
gave the rather ambitious title of Pandec- 
ts Universales, as if it were to hold Uie 
same place in general science that the Di- 
gest of Justinian does in civil law. It ii 
a sort of index to all literature, containing 
references only, and, therefore, less gen- 
erally useful, though far more learned and 
copious in instances than the Officina of 
Ravisius. It comprehends, besides all 
ancient authors, the schoolmen and other 
writers of the middle ages. The refer* 
ences are sometimes very short, and more 
like hints to one possessed of a large li« 
brary than guides to the general student 
In connexion with the Bibliotheca Univer- 
salis, it forms a literary history or ency- 
clopeedia of some value to those who are 
curious to ascertain the limits of knowl- 
edge in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
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HIBTOBT or THIOLOOICAL LmBATURX Of SUaOPa IHOM 1530 TO 1550. 



Advanee of the Reformation. — DiffereDcet of Opin- 
ioD.— Ensmut. — The ProtesUnt Opinioiu sprMd 
faither.—Their Preralence in Italy.— Reaction of 
Gbarch of Rome.— Theological Writings. — Lu- 
ther.— Spirit of tlie Reformation.— Tranalatiooa 
of Scripture. 

1. The separation of part of Europe 
^ffigf^mu ^^^ ^^® Church of Rome is the 
tbe Reftr- great event that distinguishes 
wmt\oa. itiese thirty years. But as it is 
not our object to traverse the wide field 
of civil or ecclesiastical history, it will 
suffice to make a few observations, rather 
in reference to the spirit of the times than 
to thepublic occurrences that sprung from 
it. The new doctrine began to be freely 
preached, and with immense applause of 
the people, from the commencement of 
this period, or, more precisely, from the 
year 1523, in many parts of Germany and 
Switzeriand ; the Duke of Deuxponts in 
that jrear. or, according to some authori- 
ties, m 1533, having led the way in abol- 



ishing the ancient ceremonies, and his ex- 
ample havinff been successively followed 
in Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, Bruns- 
wick, many imperial cities, and the king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, by the dis- 
ciples of Luther ; while those who adhered 
to Z wingle made similar changes in sever- 
al cantons of Switzerland. 

9. The magistrates generally proceeded, 
especially at the offset, with as i.,,^ 
great caution and equity as were re nceofc if- 
practicable in so momentous a " ^^' 
revolution, though perhaps they did not 
always respect the laws of the empire. 
They commonly began by allowing free- 
dom of preaching, and forbade that any 
one should be troubled about his reUgion. 
This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the 
tumultuous populace, who were eager for 
demolishing images, the memorials of the 
old religion, as much as it did the epiaco » 
pal courts, which, had they been stronf 
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anoagh, might have molested those who 
so p&inly came within their jurisdiction. 
The Reformation depended chiefly on zeal- 
ous and eloquent preachers ; the more em- 
inent secular clergy, as well as many regu- 
lars, having espoused its principles. They 
encountered no great difficulty in winning 
over the multitude ; and, when thus a de- 
cisive majority was obtained, commonly 
in three or four years from the first intro- 
duction of free preaching, the government 
found it time to establish, by a general 
edict, the abolition of the mass, and of such 
ceremonies as they did not deem it expe- 
dient to retain. The conflict between the 
two parties in Germany seems to have 
been less arduous than we might expect. 
It was usually accompanied by an expul- 
sion of the religious of both sexes from 
their convents, a measure, especially as 
to women, unjust and harsh,* and some- 
times by an alienation of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the purposes of the state; 
but this was not universal in Germany, 
nor was it countenanced by Luther. I 
cannot see any just reason to charge the 
Protestant pnnces of the empire with 
having been influenced ffenerally by such 
a motive. In Sweden, nowever, the pro- 
ceedings of Gustavns Vasa, who confisca- 
Xed all ecclesiastical estates, subject only 
to what he might deem a sufficient main- 
tenance for the possessors, have very 



* BitflnM PirekhflinMr wrote to Melanehthon 
eomplttniiig that a convent of nans at Noierabeig, 
amoQC whom were two of bin aiatera, had been mo- 
leatetTaod insulted because thej would not accept 
coofceeors appointed by the senate. Res eo deducts 
€8C Qt qnicunque miserandas illas offendere et inces- 
Mie andet, obeeqniam Deo se prastitisse arbitretur. 
Idqoe son aoium a Tiiis agitor, sed et a mahehbas ; 
«t lUia iiu]lieribus,qaaruin liberisooruiemexhibuere 
caiitatem. Non solum enim yiris, qui slios docere 
contendunt, se ipsos vero minime emendsnt, urfos 
noetra referta est, sed et mulieribas curioeis, garni- 
lis et otioeis, qua omnia potius quam domam pro- 
miam gaberaaie astagunt— Pirckbeimer, Opera, 
Frankf., 1610, p. 375. He was a moderate man, 
concurring with the Lutherans in most of their doc* 
trine, hot against the violation of monastic tows. 
Several letters passed between him and Erasmus. 
The latter, though he could not approve the hard 
usage of women, tiated the monks so much that he 
does not greatly disapprove what was done towards 
them. In Oermanii multa virginum ac monachorum 
monastena crudelitur direpta sunt. Quidam magis- 
tratus agunt moderatius. Ejecerunt eos duntaxat, 
qui lUic non assent professi, et vetqerunt noritios 
recipi ; adememnt illis curam virginum, ot Jus alibi 
coDciooandi quam in suis monasteriis. Breviter, 
abaqoe magistratns permissu nihil licet illis sgere. 
Videntur hue specure, ut ez monasteriis facisnt 
paiDchias. Ezistimsnt enim hoe conjuratos pha- 
langas et tot privilegiis armatos diutius ferri non 
posae.-H[ Basil, Aug., 1626) Epist. ncccliv. Multis 
in locis a\ixh tractati sunt monachi ; venimplerique 
cum sint intolerabiles, alia tamen ratiooe corrigi non 
MmoBt^Epiat. ocdvii. 



much the appearance of aifoitrary spolia- 
tion.* 

3. But while these sreat innovations 
were brought in by the civU ^^^^^ 
power, and sometimes with too msni or a 
despotic a contempt of legal rsvoiuiioB- 
rights, the mere breaking up of ^ '** 
old settlements had so disturbed the minds 
of the people, that they became inclined 
to farther acts of destruction and more 
sweeping theories of revolution. It is 
one of the fallacious views of the Refor- 
mation, to which we have adverted in a 
former page, to fancy that it sprung from 
any notions of political liberty, in such a 
sense as we attach to the word. But, in- 
asmuch as it took away a great deal of 
coercive jurisdiction exercised by the bish- 
ops, without substituting much in its place, 
it diid unquestionably relax the bonds of 
laws not always unnecessary ; and, inas- 
much as the multitude were in many parts 
instrumental in destrojring by force the ex- 
terior symbols of the Roman worship, it 
taught them a habit of knowing and trying 
the efficacy of that popular argument. 
Hence the insurrection of the German 
peasants in 1525 may, in a certain degree, 
be ascribed to the influence of the new 
doctrine; and, in fact, one of their de- 
mands was the establishment of the Gos- 

Eel. But, as the real cause of that rebel- 
on was the oppressive yoke of their 
loids, which, in several instances before 
the Reformation was thought of, had led 
to similar efforts at reUef, we should not 
lay too much stress on this additional in- 
citement.t 

4. A more immediate effect of over- 
throwing the ancient system was onmth or 
the growth offanaticism, to which, fsnatidsm. 
in its worst shape, the Antinomian extrav- 
agances of Luther yielded too great en- 
couragement. But he was the first to re- 
press the pretences of the Anabaptists ;t 
and when he saw the danger of general 
licentiousness which he had unwanly pro- 
moted, he listened to the wiser counsels 

• Gerdes, Hist. Evangel. Reform. Seckendorf, 
et alii supra nomioatL The best account I have 
seen of the Reformstion in Denmark and Sweden 
is in the third volume of Gerdes, p. 279, Stc 

t Seckendorf. 

t Id. Melsnchthon wss a little staggered by 
the first Anabaptists, who appeared dorinff the con- 
cealment of Luther in the Castle of Wartburg. 
Magnis rationibus, he says, adducor certi ut con- 
temnere eos nolim, nam esse in iis spiritus quoedam 
multis argumentis sppsret, sed de quibus judicara 
prsBter Martinum nemo farile possit. As to infsnt 
baptism, he seemed to think it a diflBcnlt question. 
But the elector obseived that they passed for here- 
tics already, and it would be unwise to moot a new 
point. Luther, when he came back, rejected tha 
pratencet of the AnabaptiaU at once. 
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of Melancihthon, and permitted his euly 
doctrine upon justification to be so far 
modified, or mitigated in expression, that 
it ceased to give apparent countenance to 
immoralitv; though his difiTeieoees with 
the Church of Rome, as to the very ques- 
tion from which he had started, thus be- 
came of less practical importance, and 
less tangible to ordinary minds than be- 
fore.* Yet in his own writings we may 
find to the last such language as to the 
impossibility of sin in the justified man, 
who was to judge solely by an internal 
assurance as to the continuance of his 
own justification, as would now be uni- 
Tersailv condemned in all our churches, 
and is hardly to be heard from the lips of 
the merest enthusiast. 

6. It is well known that Zwiujiflius, nn- 
Diftrencet connected with Luther in throw- 
er Lmhar ing off his allegiance to Rome, 
nd ZwiB. took in sereral respects rather 
^' different theological views, but 

especially in the article of the real pres- 
ence, asserted by the Germans as vigor- 
ously as in the Church of Rome, though 
with a modification suflScient, in the spirit 
of uncompromising orthodoxy, to separ- 
ate them entirely from her communion, 
but altogether denied by the Swiss and 
Belgian reformers. The attempts made 
to disguise this division of opinion, and to 
produce a nominal unanimity by ambigu- 
ous and incoherent jargon, belong to ec- 
^■^^— ^.^— ^— ^»— — i— ^— I - - 

* See two remarkable missages in Seckendorf, 
part ii., p. 90, and p. 106. The era of what may be 
called the palinoaia of early Lutberaniam waa in 
Ifie?, when Meianchthoa drew op instnictiona for 
the viaitatioD of the Sazon churches. Luther came 
into this ; but it produced that jealousy of Melanch- 
thon among the rigid disciples, such as Amsdorf 
and Justus Jonas, which led to the molestation of 
hia latter years. In 1537, Melanchthon writea to a 
correapoodent : Scis me qusdam minus horride di* 
cere, de prcdestinatiooe, de assensu voluntatis, de 
necessitate obedientis nostrs, de peccato mortali. 
De hia omnibus scio re ipsa Lutherum sentire ea- 
dam, sed ineniditi qoasdam ejus fo^amrtpa dicta, 
enm non Tideant quo pertioeant, mmium amant.— > 
£pist, p. 445 (edit 1647). 
^ 1 am not convinced that this apology for Luther 
is sufficient Words are of course to be explained, 
when ambignoos, by the context and scope of the 
argument. But when aingie detached aphorisms, 
or even complete sentences in a paragraph, bear 
one obvious sense, I do not see that we can hold 
the writer absolved from the impotatiou of that 
meanins becauae he may somewhere else have 
used a language inconsistent with it. If the Collo- 
quia Mensalia are to be fully relied upon, Luther 
continued to talk in the same Antinomian strain aa 
before, though he grew sometimea more cautious 
in writing.— See chap. ziL of that work - and com- 
pare with the paassges quoted by Milner, v., 517, 
from the second ediuon (m 1536) of his Comroenta- 
IT on the Galatiana. It would be well to know if 
these occur in that of 1519. But Luther had not 
gone greater lengths than Melanchthon himMUl 



clesiastical history, of whieb tiiey ftrnn a 
tedious and not very profitable portico. 

6. The Lutheran pnnces, who the year 
before had acquired the name of rnni bs^nn 
Protestants, by their protest rfaagrtwg. 
against the resolutions of the majority in 
the Dietof Spire, presented, in 1530, to that 
held at Augsburg, the celebrated confession 
which imbodies their religious creed. It 
has been said that there are material 
changes in subsequent editions, but this ia 
deniM by the Lutherans. Their denial 
can only be as to the materiality, for the 
fact is clear.* 

7. Meantime, it was not all the former 
opponents of abuses in the church oeadacf ef 
who now served under the ban- ■"""■^ 
ner of either Luther or Zwingle. Some 
few, like Sir Thomas More, went Tiolent- 
ly back to the extreme of maintaining the 
whole fabric of superstition; a greater 
number, without abandoning their own 
private sentiments, shrunk, for various 
reasons, from an avowed separation from 
the Church. Such we may reckon Paber 
Stapulensis, the most learned Prenchman 
of that age after Budasus ; such, peihape, 
was Bu&us himself ;t and such were 
Bilibaldus Pirekheimer,| Petrus MoseUa- 
nus, Beatus Rhenanus, and Wimpfeling, 
all men of just renown in their time. 
Such, above all, was Erasmus himself, 
the precursor of bolder prophets than him- 
self, who, in all his latter years, stood in 
a very unenviable state, exposed to the 
shafts of two parties, who foigave no man 
that moderation which was a reproach to 
themselves. At the beginning of this pe- 
riod, he had certainly an esteem for Me- 
lanchthon, (Ecolampadius, and other re- 
formers ; and, though already shocked fay 
the violence of Luther, which he expected 
to ruin the cause altogether, had not be- 
gun to speak of him with disapprobation.^ 

* Bossnet, Yariationes dea Eglises Protestantes, 
vol. L Seckendorf, p. 170. Clement, Bibliotb^oe 
Curieuse, toL ii. In the editions of 1531 we read : 
De ccena Domini decent, ^uod corpua et sangnia 
Christi vere adsint, et distnbuantur tescentibtu in 
coena Domini, et improbant aecua docentea. In 
those of 1540, it runs thus: De coena Domini do- 
cent, quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantor cor- 
pus et sanguis Christi vescentibus in rcena Domini. 

t Budsus waa suspected of Protestantism, and 
disapproved many thinga in his own church ; hot 
the passages Quoted from him by Gerties, l, 1S6^ 
prove that he did not mean to take the leap. 

I Gerdea, vol. i., 6 66-83. We have aeen afaov* 
the moderstion of Pirckheimer in aome respecta. 
1 am not aure, however* that he did not comply 
with the Reformation after it waa eatabliahed al 
Nuremberg. 

^ Male metuo misero Luthero ; sic nndiqne fer» 
▼et conjuratio ; sic undique irritantur in ilium prio- 
cipea, ac prscipu^ Leo pontifex. Utinam Luther- 
us mflam aecatua conailinmj tb odioais iUia as 
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Ja MT^nn points of opinioii he professed 
to coindde with the German reformers ; 
but his own temper was not decisive ; he 
was capable of viewing a subject in va^ 
nous lights ; his learning, as well as nat- 
ural dii^xwition, kept him irresolute ; and 
it might not be easy to determine accu- 
rately the tenets of so voluminous a theo- 
logian. One thing was manifest, that he 
hfl^ greatly contributed to the success of 
the Reformation. It was said that Eras* 
mus had laid the egg, and Luther had 
hatdied it. Erasmus afterward, when 
more alienated from the new party, ob- 
served, that he had laid a hen^s egg, but 
Luther had hatched a crow's.* Whatev- 
er was the bird, it pecked still at the 
Church. In 15d2 came out the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, a book even now much read, 
and deserving to be so. It was profess- 
edly design^ for the instruction and 
amusement of youth ; but both are con- 
veyed at the expense of the prevalent 
usages in relision. The monkish party 
could not be bund to its effect. The fac- 
ulty of theology at Paris, in 1687, led by 
one Beds, a most bigoted enemy of Eras- 
mus, censured the Colloquies for slighting 
the fasts of the Church, virginity, monk- 
ery, pilgrimages, and other estaUished 
ports of the religious system. They 
incorred, of course, the displeasure of 
Rome, and have several times been for- 
bidden to be read in schools. Erasmus 
pretended that in his IxOvofayia he only 
turned into ridicule the abuse of fasting, 
and not the ordinances of the Church. It 
would be difficult, however, to find out this 
distinction in the dialogue, or, indeed, 
anything favourable to the ecclesiastical 
cause in the whole book of Colloquies. 
The clergv are everywhere represented 
as idle mi corrupt No one who desired 
to render estabkshed institutions odious 
could set about it in a shorter or surer 
way ; and it would be strange if Erasmus 
had not done the Church more harm by 
such publications than he could compen- 
sate b^ a few sneers at the reformers in 
his private letters. In the single year 



•editMMia ■bttiDQisMt Flos ermt fhictat at minus 
invidaB. Param eiMt unam hominem perire ; a 
ret hmc ilUs suocedit, nemo feret iiloram ioaolen- 
tiam. Noa conquietcent donee linguai ac bonu 
liseras ofBOM rabTerteriot—fiiiiit, DzxTiil, Sept, 
1500. 

Lothenia, qaod oegtri non potest, o|»timain fsb* 
nUm snacaperst, et Cbristi pene aboliti negotium 
sammo cam orbia applaasa oospemt afsre. Sed 
atanam rem tantam gravioribus ac sedat joribns egis* 
set coosiliis, majorsque cam animi calamique mod- 
entiooe ; atque ntinara in schptis illias non eseent 
tarn multa bona, aot sua bona mm ▼itiasset maUs 
hand feieiidia.~fipist oczzzr., 3d Sept, IMl. 

f S^. Mcm. Dec, ISSi. 



1687, Colinens printed 94,000 copies of 
the Colloquies, all of which were sold. 

8. But about the time of this very pub- 
lication we find Erasmus growing Estimata 
by degrees more averse to the rad- ^ ^ 
ical iimovations of Luther. He has been 
severely blamed for this by most Protest- 
ants ; and, doubtless, so far as an undue 
apprehension of ^ving offence to the pow- 
erful, or losing his pensions from the em* 
peror and King of England might influence 
him, no one can undertake his defence. 
But it is to be remembered that he did not 
by any means espouse aU the opinions ei- 
ther of Luther or Zwingle ; that he was 
disgusted at the virulent language too 
common amon^ the reformers, and at the 
outrages committed by the populace ; that 
he anticipated great evils from the pre- 
sumptuousness of ignorant men in judg- 
ing for themselves in religion; that he 
probably was sincere in what he always 
maintained as to the necessity of pre- 
serving the communion of the Catholic 
Church, which he thought consistent with 
much latitude of private faith ; and that, 
if he had gone among the reformers, he 
must either have concealed his real opin- 
ions more than he had hitherto done, or 
lived, as Melanchthon did afterward, the 
victim of calumny and oppression. He 
had' also to allege, that the fruits of the 
Reformation hsd by no means shown 
themselves in a more virtuous conduct; 
and that many heated enthusiasts were 
depreciating both all profane studies, and 
all assistance of learning in theology.* 

* The letters of Erasmas, written ander the 
spor of immediate feelings, are a perpetual com- 
mentary on the mischiels with whicn tne Reforma- 
tion* in his opinion, was socompanied. CiTitates 
aliqaot Oermanie implentur enoribas, desertoribaa 
monasteriorum, sacerdotibas conjugatis, plerisqne 
famelicis ac nadis. Nee alind qosm saltatur, odi- 
tnr, bibitar ac sabatnr ; nee docent nee discunt ; 
nalla film sobrietas, nulla ainceritaa. Ubicnnqu« 
sunt, ibi jacent omnes bona disciplims com pietate. 
— (1587) Epist. Dccccii Satis jam din andivimas, 
ETangeiium, ETangeliam, Evangelium ; mores 
Evangelicos desideramii8.-~£pist dcccczItl Dqo 
tantam guvrunt, censnm et nzorem. Cwtera prea* 
tat iltia Evangeliam, hoc est, potestatem ▼iTenidi at 
▼dnnt — Epist Mvi. Tales ridi mores (Basiles) 
ut etiamsi minus displicuissent dogmata, non pla- 
coisset tamen cum hutusmodi [sic] ftadns inire.— 
Epist. mxItl Both tneee last are addressed to 
Pirckheimer, who was rather more a Protestant 
than Erasmus ; so that there is no fair suspicion of 
temporising. The reader may also look at tha 
78Stn and 7B3d Epistle, on the wild doctrines of the 
Anabaptists snd other reformera, and at the 731st, 
on the offsets of Parers first preaching at Baale in 
158ft. See also Bayle, Parel, note B. 

It is become very much the practice with our 
Enalish writers to censors Erasmus for his conduct 
at this time. M ilner rarely does justice to any one 
who did not aerrilely follow Luther. And Dr. Cox, 
in hif Lifo of MelanchtlMii, p. 35, apaaka of a tluid 
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0. In 1594, Erasmus, at the instigation 
Htooontio- of those who were resolved to 
ymny with dislodge him from a neutral sta- 
"*'**"• tion his timidity rather affected, 
published his Diatribe de libero arbitrio, 
selecting a topic upon which Luther, in 
the opinion of most reasonable men, was 
very open to attack. Luther answered in 
a treatise, De servo arbitrio, flinching not, 
as suited his character, from any tenet 
because it seemed paradoxical, or revolt- 
ing to general prejudice. The contro- 

party, ** at the head of which the learned, wittjr, 
vacillating, avaricious, and artful Erasmua is un- 
questionably to be placed." I do not denv his claim 
to this place ; but why the last three epithets ? Can 
Erasmus be shown to have Tacillated m his tenets T 
If he had done so, it might be no great reproach ; 
but his religious creed was nearly that of the mod- 
erate members of the Church of Rome, nor have I 
observed any proof of a change in 11 But Tacilia- 
tion may be imputed to his conduct. I hardly think 
this word is applicable ; though he acted from par- 
ticular impulsM, which might make him seem a 
little inconsistent in spirit; and certainly wrote 
letters not always in the same tone, according to 
his own temper at the moment, or that of his cor- 
respondent. Nor was he avaricious; at least I 
know no proof of it ; and as to the epithet artful, 
it ill applies to a man who was perpetually involv- 
ing himself by an unguarded and imprudent beha- 
viour. Dr. Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with 
seeking a cardinal's haL But of this there is nei- 
ther proof nor probability ; he alwavs declared his 
reluctance to accept that honour, and I cannot Chink 
that in any part ol his life he went the right way 
to obtain it. 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely (snd I 
am not nndertaking the defence of every passage 
in his voluminous Epistles) must proceed either on 
the assumption that no man of nis learning and 
ability could honestly remain in the communion of 
the Church of Rome, which is the height of big- 
otry and ignorance ; or that, according to his own 
rehgious opinions, it was impossible ror him to do 
so. This IS somewhat more tenable, inasmuch as 
it can only be answered by a good deal of attention 
to his writings. But from various passages in 
them, it may be inferred that, though his mind was 
not made up on several points, and perhaps for that 
reason, he thought it right to follow, in assent as 
well as conformity, the CathoUc tradition of the 
Church, and, above all, not to separate from her 
communion. The reader may consult, for Eras- 
mus's opinions on some chief points of controversy, 
his Epistles, occcaziii., Dcccclxxvii. (which Jortin 
has a little misunderstood), mzzxv., Hliii., Mzciii. 
And see Jortin's own fair statement of the case, L, 
274. 

Melanchthon had doubtless a sweeter temper 
and a larger measure of human charities than 
Erasmus, nor would 1 wish to vindicate one great 
man at the expense of another. But 1 cannot re- 
frain from saying, that no passa^ in the letters of 
Erasmus is read with so much pain as that in which 
Melanchthon, after Luther's death, and writing to 
oae not very friendly, says of his connexion with 
the founder of the Reformation. TuU servitutem 
pcMie deformem, dec.— Epiat. Melanchthon^, p. 21 
(edit. 1647). But the characters of literary men 
are cruelly tried by their correspondence, especially 
in an ace when more conventional dissimolation 
was autboriied by usage than at praseoL 



▼ersy ended with a reply of ErasnliiB, en* 
titled Hyperaspistes.* It is not to he 
imderstood, from the titles of these tracts; 
that the question of free-will was discuss- 
ed between Luther and Erasmus in a 
philosophical sense ; though Melanchthon^ 
m his Loci Communes, like the modem 
Calvinists, had combined the theological 
position of the spiritual inability of man 
with the metaphysical tenet of general 
necessity. Luther on most occasions, 
though not uniformly, acknowledged the 
freedom of the will as to indifferent ac- 
tions, and also as to what they called the 
works of the law. But he maintained 
that, even when regenerated and sancti- 
fied by faith and the Spirit, man had no 
spiritual free-will; and as, before that 
time, he could do no good, so, after it, he 
had no power to do ill ; nor, indeed, could 
he, in a strict sense, do either good or ill, 
God always working in him ; so that all 
his acts were properly the acts of God, 
though, man's will bemg of course the 
proximate cause, they might, in a second- 
ary sense, be ascribed to him. It was 
this that Erasmus denied, in conformity 
with the doctrine afterward held by the 
Coimcil of Trent, by the Church of Eng- 
land, and, if we may depend on the state- 
ments of writers of authority, by Me> 



* Seckendorf took hold of a few worda in a let- 
ter of Erasmus, to insinuate that be had taken a 
side against his conscience in writing his treatise 
De libero arbitrio. Jortin, acute as he was, seems 
to have understood the passage the same way, and 
endeavours to explain away the sense, as if be 
meant only that he had undertaken the task otf> 
willingly. Milner, of course, repeata the impota- 
tion ; though it must be owned that, perceiving the 
absurdity of making Erasmus deny what, in afi his 
writings, appears to hsve been his real opinion, he 
adopts Jortio's solution. I am persuaded that they 
are all miataken, and that Erasmus wae no more 
referring to his treatise against Luther than to the 
Trojan war. The words occur in answer to a letter 
of Vives, written from London, wherein he had 
blamed some passages m the CoUoqoies oq the 
usual grounds of their freedom aa to ecclesiasticai 
practices. Erasmus, rather piqued at thia, after 
replying to the observations, insinuates to Vives 
that the latter had not written of hia own free-will« 
but at the instigation of some superior. Verum, 
ut ingenoi dicam, perdidimus liberum arbitrtum. 
lllic mihi alind dictabat animus, atiod achbebat 
calamus. By a figure of speech far from onosual, 
he delicately suggests his own suspicion aa Tivea% 
apology. And the next letter of Ytves leaves no 
room for doubt : Liberum arbitriom non perdidi* 
mus,quod tu asserueris ; words that could have nr 
possible meaning upon the hypothesis of Seckeo- 
dorf. There is nothing in the context that can )o»> 
tify it ; and it is equally difficult to maintain the 
interpretation Jortin gives of the phraae aliud dic> 
tabat animus, aliod scribebat calamua, which can 
mean nothing but that he wrote what be did noC 
think. The letters are ococxxir., dcccIzxi., 
DccdxxvL, in Erasmus's EpiaUes; or the reader 
nay tarn to Joitin, L, 413. 
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bncht^on and most of the later Luther- 
ans. From the time of this controversy, 
Luther seems to have always spoken of 
Erasmus with extreme ill-will ; and, if the 
oUier was a little more measured in his 
expressions, he fell not a jot behind in 
dtwke.* 
10. The epistles of Erasmus, which oc- 

cteracior cup]f ^^^ ^^^^ volumes in the best 
•r wa edition of his works, are a vast 
^v^'^^^ treasure for the ecclesiastical and 
literary lustoiv of his times. Morhof ad- 
vises Uie student to commonplace them ; 
a task which, even in his age, few would 
have spared leisure to perform, and which 
Uie good index of the Leyden edition ren- 
ders less important. Few men carry on 
•o long and extensive a correspondence 
without affording some vulnerable (wints 
to the criticism of posterity. The failings 
of Erasmus have been already adverted 
to ; it is from his own letters that we de- 
rive our chief knowledge of them. An 
extreme sensibility to blame in his own 
person, with little regard to that of oth- 
ers ; a genuine warmth of friendship to- 
waids some, but an artificial pretence of 
it too frequently assumed ; an inconsist- 
ency of profession, both as to persons and 
opinions, partly arising from the different 
cnaracter of ms correspondents, but in a 
great degree from the varying impulses of 
his ardent mind, tend to abate that respect 
which the name of Erasmus at first ex- 
cites, and which, on a candid estimate of 
his whole life, and the tenour even of this 
correspondence, it ought to retain. He 
was the first conspicuous enemy of igno- 
rance and superstition, the first restorer 
of Christian morality on a scriptural found- 
ation, and, notwithstanding the ridiculous 
assertion of some modems that he wanted 
theological learning, the first who possess- 
ed it in its proper sense, and applied it to 
its proper end. 

1 1 . In every succeeding year the letters 
BisaiiMMkm of Erasmus Mtray increasing 

fSSmntah' a^inio^Jty against the reform- 
tnum. ers. He had long been on 

• Manj of Luther*! ■tiokn at Erasmoi occur in 
the CoUoqoit M ensalia, which I ouote from the 
tnnebtion. ** Eraamus can do notoing hut caril 
and Hoot ; he cannot confute." " 1 charge jou, id 
mj win and teatament, that you hate and hwth 
Eraamne, that nper," ch. xUt. •* He called Eraa- 
mna an epicore and ungodly creature, for thinking 
that if God dealed with men here on earth aa they 
deearred, it would not go ao ill with the good, or ao 
well with the wicked,** ch. vii. Lutherua, aaya 
the other, aic raapondit (diatribw de lihero arbitrio) 
ot anlAhac in neminem Tirulentiua ; et homo aua^ia 
poat editnm librum per Uteraa dejerat ae in roe eiae 
mawo caodidiaaimo, ac propemodum poetulat, ut 
iptt gntiae agam, quod me tarn civiliter tiactavit, 
knge alitor actiptonia at cam boite iuiaaai 



good terms with Zwingle and (Ecolam- 
padius, but became so estranged by these 
party differences Uiat he speaks of their 
death with a sort of triumph.* He still, 
however, kept up some intercourse with 
Melanchthon. The latter years of Eras- 
mus could not have been happy ; he 
lived in a perpetual irritation, from the 
attacks of adversaries on every side ; his 
avowed dislike of the reformers by no 
means assua^[ing the virulence of his 
original foes m the church, or removing 
the suspicion of lukewarmness in the or- 
thodox cause. Part of this should fairly 
be ascribed to the real independence of 
his mind in the formation of his opinions, 
though not always in their expression, 
and to their incompatibility with the ex- 
treme doctrines of either side. But an 
habitual indiscretion, the besetting sin of 
literary men, who seldom restrain their 
wit, rendered this hostility far more gen- 
eral than it need have been, and, accom- 
panied as it was with a real timidity of 
character, exposed him to the charge of 
insincerity, which he could better puliate 
by Uie example of others than deny to 
have some foundation. Erasmus died in 
1536, having returned to Basle, which, on 
pretence of the alterations in religion, he 
had quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a few 
vears before. No differences of opinion 
had abated the pride of the citizens of 
Basle in their illustrious visiter. Eras- 
mus lies interred in their cathedral, the 
earliest, except (Ecolampadius, in the long 
list of the literary dead which has ren- 
dered that cemetery conspicuous in Eu- 
rope. 



* Bene hahet, oood duo Coryphci perierint. 
Zuingliua in acie, uScolaropadios paulo poet febn 
et apoatemate. Quod ai illis favisaet crvaXioc, ac- 
tum fuitaet de nobia.— Epiat Mccf . It ia, of coorae, 
to be regretted that Eraamua allowed thiapaaaage 
to eacape him, even in a letter. With (£colam- 
padiua ne had long carried on a correapondence. 
In some book the latter had aaid, Magnua Eraamua 
noater. This waa at a time when much suapicion 
waa entertained of Eraamua, who writea rather 
amusingly, in Feb., 1525, to complain, telling (Eco- 
lampedms that it waa beat neither to be preiaed nor 
blamed by his party ; but, if they muat apeik of 
him, he would prefer their censure to being styled 
nMter.—Epist. occzi^iii. Milner quotes this, leav- 
ing poor £rasmas to his reader'a indignation for 
what he would insinuate to be a piece or the great- 
est baaeneaa. But, in good trath, what right had 
(Ecolampadiua to use the word noaUr, if it could 
be interpreted aa claiming Eraamus to hia own 
aider He waa not theire, aa (Ecolampadiua well 
knew, m exterior profoaaion, nor tnsin in the 
eoorae they had aeen fit to ponue. 

It ia iuat towarda Eraamua to mention, that he 
■ever aiasembled hia affection for Louia oerquin, 
the firet martyr to Proteatantiam in France, who 
waa burned in 152S, even in the time of hia dan- 
^.— ^piat. Dccccxzviii. Eraamus had no noae 
«r»«*ti»r««4k Mi#fTi«M than in the Univenity of ** ' 
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13. The most striking effect of the first 

ApDMi or Pi^^^u^S of ^b® Reformation was 
die roibmi- that it appealed to the ignorant ; 
eraioibe and though political liberty, in 
*"'*" * the sense we use the word, can- 
not be reckoned the aim of those who in- 
troduced it, yet there predominated that 
revolutionary spirit which loves to wit- 
ness destruction for its own sake, and that 
intoxicated self-confidence which renders 
folly mischievous. Women took an ac- 
tive part in religious dispute ; and though, 
in many respects, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is very congenial to the female sex, 
we cannot be surprised that many ladies 
might be good Protestants against the 
right of any to judge better than them- 
selves. The translation of the New Tes- 
tament by Luther in 1532, and of the Old 
a few years later, gave weapons to all 
disputants ; it was common to hold con- 
ferences before the burgomasters of Ger- 
man and Swiss towns, who settled the 
points in controversy one way or other, 
perhaps as well as the learned would have 
done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to 
Pvidiei of ^^® story of the Reformation 
tboae timea Without being struck by the ex- 
J[^»w traordinary analogy it bears to 
'***^'' that of the last fifty years. He 
who would study the spirit of this mighty 
age may see it reflected as in a mirror 
from the days of Luther and Erasmus. 
Man, who, speaking of him collectively, 
has never reasoned for himself, is the 
puppet of impulses and prejudices, be they 
for good or for evil. These are, in the 
ususd course of things, traditional notions 
and sentiments, strengthened by repe- 
tition, and running into habitual trains of 
thought. Nothing is more difficult, in 
general, than to make a nation perceive 
anything as true, or seek its own interest 
in any manner, but as its forefathers have 
opined or acted. Change in these re- 
spects has been, even in Europe, where 
there is most of flexibility, very gradual ; 
the work, not of argument or instruction, 
but of exterior circumstances slowly op- 
erating through a long lapse of time. 
There have been, however, some remark- 
able exceptions to this law of uniformity, 
or, if I may use the term^ of secular va- 
riation. The introduction of Christianity 
seems to have produced a very rapid sub- 
version of ancient prejudices, a very con- 
spicuous alteration of the whole channel 
through which moral sentiments flow, in 
nations that have at once received it. 
This has also not unfrequently happened 
through the influence of Mohammedanism 
in the East. Next to these great revola- 



tions in extent and degree, stand the two 
periods we have be^jun by comparing; 
that of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, and that of political iimovation 
wherein we have long lived. In each, 
the characteristic features are a contempt 
for antiquity, a shifting of prejudices, an 
inward sense of self-esteem, leading to an 
assertion of private judgment in the most 
uninformed, a sanguine confidence in the 
amelioration of human affairs, a ftang of 
the heart on great ends, with a compara- 
tive disregard of all things intermediate. 
In each there has been so much of alloy 
in the motives, and, still more, so much 
of danger and suffering in the means, that 
the cautious and moderate have shrunk 
back, and sometimes retraced their own 
steps rather than encounter evils which 
at a distance they had not seen in their 
full magnitude. Hence we may pro* 
nounce with certainty what Luther, Hut* 
ten, Carlostadt, what again More, Eras* 
mus, Melanchthon, Cassander, would Imre 
been in the nineteenth century, and what 
our own contemporaries would have been 
in their times. But we are too apt to 
judge others, not as the individualities of 
personal character and the varying aspects 
of circumstances rendered them and 
would have rendered us, but according to 
our opinion of the consequences, wtuch, 
even if estimated by us rightly, were such 
as they could not determinately have fore« 
seen. 

14. In 1631, Zwingle lost lus life on the 
field of battle. It was the custom ^-^ . 
of the Swiss that their pastors *^^'"* 
should attend the citizens m war, to ex- 
hort the combatants and console the dy- 
ing. But the reformers soon acquired a 
new chief in a young man superior ia 
learning, and probably in genius, John 
Calvin, a native of Noyon in Pic- Hii b- 
ardy. His Institutions, publislved i«iana* 
in 1536, became the text-book of a power- 
ful body, who deviated in some few points 
from the Helvetic school of Zwingle. 
They are dedicated to Francis I., in lan- 
guage good, though not, perhaps, as choice 
as would have been written in Italy, tem- 
perate, judicious, and likely to prevail 
upon the general reader, if not upon the 
king. This treatise was the most syB- 
tematic and extensive defence and expo- 
sition of the Protestant doctrine which 
had appeared. Without the overstrained 
phrases and wilful paradoxes of Luther*8 
earlier writings, Che Institutes of Calvin 
seem to contain most of his predecessor's 
theological doctrine, except as to the cor- 
poreal presence. He adopted a middle 
course as to this, and endeavoured to dia- 
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UogmA biUMelf from the HeWetic divtiies. 
It is well known that he brought forward 
the predestinarian tenets of Augustin more 
fiiUy than Luther, who seems, however, to 
have maintained them with equal confi- 
dence. They appeared to Calvin, as doubt- 
less they are, clearly deducible from their 
common doctrine as to the sinfuhiess of 
all natural actions, and the arbitrary irre- 
sistible conversion of the passive soul by 
the power of God. The city of Geneva, 
throwing off subjection to its bishop, and 
embracing the Reformed religion in 1536, 
invited Calvin to an asylum, where he 
soon became the guide and legislator, 
though never the ostensible magistrate, 
of the new republic. 

15. The Helvetian reformers at Zurich 
and Bern were now more and 
more separated from the Luther- 
ans ; ana, in spite of frequent en- 
deavours to reconcile their differ- 
ences, each party, but especially the lat^ 
ter, became as exclusive and nearly as 
intolerant as the church which they had 
quitted. Among the Lutherans them- 
selves, those who rigidly adhered to the 
spirit of their founder's doctrine grew 
estranged, not externally, but in language 
and affection, from the followers of Me- 
lanchthon.* Luther himself, who never 

* Afiwdorfiai LuiKero icripsit, yiperftm earn in 
rina alere, me significana, omitto alia multa. — 
E|Nat Melancblhon., p. 450 (edit. 1647). Luther'a 
temper eeeme to have grown more impracticable aa 
be advanced in life Melancfathon threatened to 
leave him. Amadorf, and that claaa of men, flatter- 
ed hie pride. 8ee the followmg lettera. In one, 
written aboQt 1549, he aaya : Toll etiam aniea aer- 
vitatem p«ne defurmem, cnm aape Lothenia magia 
ami Datune, in qua f«X«rai«ie rrat haod ezigaa, 
qoam vel pcrao n a aos, vel atilitati communi aerri* 
let, p. 91. Thia letter ia too apotogetical and tem> 
porixinf . Nee mori haa controverataa qo» diatraz- 
erant tenpablicam ; aed incidi in motaa, qoa com 
et malts eaaeot et inezplicata, quodam aimplici 
atodio qnarenda veritatia, prwaertim cum malti 
docti et aapientea initio applaaderent, conaiderare 
eaa oeepi. Et qoanqaam materiaa quaadam horri> 
dioree aator initio miacnerat, tamen alia vera et ne- 
ceeaaria non pntavi rejicienda reae. H»c cam ex- 
eerpCa ampleclerer, paulatim aliqoaa abanrdaa opin- 
iooee vel aoatuli vel lenii. Melanchthon ahould 
bave remembered that no one had laid down theae 
opiniona with more nnreaerve, or in a more ** bor- 
nd** way of diapotation than hiroaelf in the firat 
editioo of bia Loci Commnnea. In theae and other 
paaeaana he endeavonra to atrike at Luther for 
Mita which were equally hia own, though doubt- 
leaa not ao long peraiated in. 

Melanehthoo, in the firat edition of the Loci 
Commonea, which will acarcely be found except in 
VoD der Hardt, rama up the free-will queation tnna ; 

8i ad prBdeetinationem referee humanam volun- 
latem, nee in eztemia, nee in intemia operibua ulla 
eet libeitae, aed eveoimiC omiia juata deetinatMNMn 
dtvinan. 

8i ad opera externa rafena volnatatsn, qoadam 
ridetor eaaa, judkio aatttis, libtita& 

Vol. L^B • 



withdrew his friendship from the latter, 
seems to have been alternately under hia 
influence and that of inferior men. The 
Anabaptists, in their well-known occupa- 
tion of Munster, gave such proof of the 
tremendous consequences of fanaticism, 
generated, in gre&t measure, by the Lu- 
theran tenet of assurance, that the para- 
mount necessity of maintaininff human 
society tended more to silence these the* 
ological subtilties than any arguments of 
the same class. And from this time that 
sect, if it did not lose all its enthusiasm, 
learned how to regulate it in subordina- 
tion to legal and moral duties. 

16. England, which had long contained 
the remnants of Wiclifie^s fol- »^n,_^^ 
lowers, could not remain a stran- teoaia 

fer to this revolution. Tvndale's •pmd ia 
lew Testament was pnnted at *•»•*•»*• 
Antwerp in 1686 ; the first translation that 
had been made into English. The cause 
of this delay has been already explained ; 
and great pains were taken to suppress 
the circulation of Tyndale*s version. But 
England was then inclined to take its re- 
ligion from the nod of a capricious tyrant. 
Persecution would have long repressed 
the spirit of free judgment, and the kin^, 
for Henry*s life at least, have retained his 
claim to the papal honour conferred on 
him as Defenaer of the Faith, if *' Gospel 
light,** as Gray has rather affectedly ex- 
pressed it, had not ** flashed from Boleyn*s 
eyes." But we shall not dwell on so trite 
a subject. It is less familiar to every one, 
that in Italy the seeds of the Ref- , , . 
ormation were early and widely '■**•''^• 
sown. A translation of Melanchtbon*s 
Loci Communes, under the name of Ippo- 
filo da Terra Nigra, was printed at Yemce 
in 1531, the very year of its appearance at 
Wittenberg ; the works of Luther, Zwin- 
gle, and Bucer were also circulated under 

8i ad aflectua referaa voluntateni, nulla plane 
libertaa eat, etiam naturw judicio. Thia provee 
what I have aaid in another place, that Metanck 
then held the doctrine of atrict philoaophical necea- 
aity. Luther doea the aame, in expreea worda, 
once at leaat in the treaUae l>e aerro aibitrio, vol. 
ii.. fol. 429 (edit Wittenberg, 1&94). 

In an epiatle often quoted, Melanchthon wrote : 
Nimia homds fuenmt apud noatroa diaputatiooea 
de fiito, et diacipliMB nocuerunt But a mora thor- 
ooghly ingennoua man mi|[ht have aaid nourm for 
apud noetroe. Certain it la, however, that he had 
changed hia opiniona conaiderablv before 1540, 
when he publianed hia Moralia Pbiloaophi* Epito- 
me, which containa evidence of hia holding the 
aynergiam, or activity and oo^iperatioo with dtvine 
grace of the human will.— See p. 30. 

The animoaity eieited in the violent Uithenna 
by MeUnebthon'a moderation in drawing np the 
OonfcaaioD of Augaborg ia ahown in Camomine, 
ViU Melenebtkon^ p. ISi (edit. 1696> From tUt 
tima it ccBtiniisd loWaM him till bia death. 
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false names.* The Italian translations of 
Scripture made in the fifteenth century 
were continually reprinted ; and in 1530 a 
new version was published at Venice by 
Brucioli, with a preface written in a Prot- 
estant tone.f The ^eat intercourse of 
Italy with the cisalpme nations through 
war and commerce, and the partiality of 
Ren6e of France, duchess of Ferrara, to 
the new doctrines, whose disciples she 
encouraged at her court under the pretext 
of literature, contributed to spread an ac- 
tive spirit of inquiry. In almost every 
considerable city, between 1525 and 1540, 
we find proofs of a small band of Protest- 
ants, not, in |[eneral, abandoning the out- 
ward profession of the Church, but coin- 
ciding in most respects with Luther or 
Zwingle. It has lately been proved that 
a very early proselyte to the Reformation, 
and one whom we should least expect to 
find in that number, was Bemi, before the 
completion, if not the commencement, of 
his labour on the Orlando Innamorato, 
which he attempted to render in some 
places the vehicle of his disapprobation 
of the Church. This may account for 
the freedom from indecency which distin- 
guishes that poem, and contrasts with the 
great licentiousness of Demi's lighter and 
earlier productions. | 



* M'Crie's Hittory of Refonnation in Itdj. Epi- 
mms were written in feToor of Lather as early as 
1521.0.32. fid., p. 53,55. 

t This curioos and unexpected (act waa broogfat 
to light by Mr. Panizzi, woo found a abort pam- 
phlet of extreme scarcity, and unnoticed, I believe, 
oy Zeno or any other bibliogTapher (except Nice- 
roni, xxxTiiL, 76), in the library of Mr. GrenTille. 
It is written by Peter Paul Vergerio, and printed 
at Baale in J 554. This contains eighteen stanzas, 
intended to have been prefixed by Bemi to the 
twentieth canto of the Orlando Innamorato. They 
are of a decidedly Protestant diaracter. For these 
stanzas others sre substituted in the printed edi- 
tions, much inferior, and, what is remarkable, al- 
most the only indecent passage in the whole poem. 
Mr. Panizzi la of opinion that great liberties have 
been taken with the Orlando Innamorato, which is 
a posthumous publication, the earliest edition being 
at Venice, 1541, five years after the author's deatiL 
Ver^rio in this tract, the whole of which has been 
leprmted by Mr. P. in iii., 361, of his Boiaitio, says 
of Bemi : Costoi qussi agli ultimi sooi anni non fii 
altro che came e nioodo ; di che ci iumo ampia 
fede aicuni suoi capitoU e poesie, delle quali eg li 
molti fogli imbrattd. Ma perche il nome soo era 
acritto nel libra della vita, ne en possibile ch' egli 
poteese fbggire delle mani del celeste padre, dec. 
Veggendo egli che questo gran tiranno non permit- 
tea oode alcuno potesse comporre all' aperta di 
qoei libri, per li quali altri possa penetrare nella 
cognisione del vera, andando sttomo per le man d* 
ognono un certo libro profano chiamato innamom- 
mento d' Orlando, che era inetto e mal oomposto, il 
Bema [sic] s* immsgiod di fare un bel trattato ; e 
cio A ch' egli si poee a raoconciara le rime e le al- 
tre parti di quel liliro,di che esao n'ereottinioarte- 
fiM» • poi agfiuiifaodofi di 800 akiiiia atame, psii* 



17. The Italians are an imaginative, but 
not essentially a saperstitious luiianbM- 
pcople, or liable, nationally speak- «n*xy* 
mg, to the gloomy prejudices ^t master 
the reason. Among the classes whose 
better education had strengthened and de- 
veloped the acuteness and intelligence so 
general in Italy, a silent disbelier of the 
popular religion was far more asual than 
in any other country. In the majority, 
this mis always taken the turn of a com- 
plete rejection of all positive faith; but, 
at the aera of the Reformation especially, 
the substitution of Protestant for Romish 
Christianity was an alternative to be em- 
braced by men of more serious tempera- 
ments. Certain it is, that we find traces 
of this aberration from orthodoxy, in one 
or the other form, through much of the 
literature of Italy, sometimes displsiying 
itself only in censures of the vices of the 
clergy; censures from which, though in 
other ages they had been almost univer- 
sal, the rigidly Catholic party began now 
to abstain. We have already mentioned 
Pontanus and Mantuan. Trissino, in his 
Italia Liberata, introduces a sharp invec- 
tive against the Church of Rome.* The 
Zodiacus Vits of Manzolli, whose assumed 
Latin name, by which he is better known, 
was Palingenius Stellatus, teems with in- 
vectives against the monks, and certainly 
springs from a Protestant source.f The 



80 di entrare con questa occasions e con quel mezzo 
(insin che d' altro migliore ne avesse potoio avere) 
ad inse^are la veriti dell' Evanvelio, &c. Whether 
Vergeno ia whoUv lo be trustea in all thia aocounl, 
more of which will be found on reference to Panis- 
zi'a edition of the Orlando Innamorato, I moat leave 
to the competent reader. The following ezpree- 
sions of Mr. P., though, 1 think, rather atrong. will 
show the opinion (rf'one cooverssnt with tbelitera- 
ture and hiatory of those timee. " The more wo 
reflect on the state of Itsly at that time, the mom 
have we reason to suspect that the rsforming teneka 
were ss popular among the higher classes m Italy 
m those dsys as liberal notiooa in oon," p. 361. 

• Thia paassae, which is in the sixteenth canto, 
will be found in Roscoe's Leo X., Append., No. 164 ; 
but the reader would be mistaken m supposing, as 
Roscoe's language seems to imply, that it ia only 
contained in the Iret edition of 1548. The fact ia, 
that Trissino cancelled these lines in the unsold 
copies of that edition, so tbst very few are found to 
contain them ; but they are rsstored in the rdition 
of the Itslia Liberate, printed at Verona in 1799. 

t The Zodiacus Vita is a long moral poem, the 
books of which are named from the signs of the 
zodiac It ia not very poetical, but by no moane 
without strong passagea of aenae and spirit in a lax 
Horatian metre. The author has said more than 
enough to incur the suspicion of Luthennism. I 
have observed several proofa ot this ; the following 
will suffice : 

Sed tna piaisiiitiin non intret limina qoiaqoom 
Frater, nee monachua, vel quavia lege aaoeidoo. 
Hoe fege ; peatis enim nulla hac immaoior; hi 
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first edition is of 1537, at Basle. Bat no 
one writer is more indignantly severe than 
Alamanni.* 

18. This rapid, though rather secret 
Ha pngraM progress of heresy among the 
ii(iMiiim> more educated Italians, could 
ly riiififi QQi fjji ^ alarm their jealous 

church. They had not won over the pop- 
ulace to their side ; for, though censures 
on the superior clergy were listened to 
with approbation in every country, there 
was little probability that the Italians 
would generally abjure modes of faith so 
congemal to their national temper as to 
have been devised or retained from hea- 
then times in compliance with it. Even 
of those who had associated with the re- 
formers, and have been, in consequence, 
reckoned among them, some were far 
from intending to break off from a church 
which had been identified with all their 
prejudices and pursuits. Such was Fla- 
minio, one of the most elegant of poets 
and best of men ; and such was the ac- 
complished and admirable Vittoria Oolon- 
na.t But those who had drunk deeper of 
the cup of free thought had no other re- 
source, when their private assemblies had 
been detected and tneir names proscribed, 
than to fiy beyond the Alps. Bernard 
Ochino, a Capucin preacher of great emi- 
nence, being summoned to Rome, and 
finding his death resolved upon, fled to 
Geneva. His apostacy struck his admi- 
rers with astonishment, and possibly put 
the Italians more on their guard against 
others. Peter Martyr, well known after- 
ward in England, soon followed him ; the 
Academy of Modena, a literary society 
highly mstinguished, but long suspected 
of heresy, was compelled, in 1549, to sub- 
scribe a declaration of faith ; and, though 
Lombardy was still full of secret Protest- 

AsDonini sob peUe Inpt, mereeda colentw, 
Nm> pietete Deam ; falm lob tmifiiie vecti 
Daeipiant ttolidM, ac religioiiis in ombn 
Milto actos Tetitat, et milM piacuU condant, &e. 

Leo (lib. 5). 

I eoold find, probably, more decinre Latharan- 
km in aeaichiof throogh the poem, bat have omit* 
ted to make nocea in reading ii. 

* Abi deea gante, cbe V hai troppo 'n pregio; 
Td eradi ben, cbe qneata ria lemenBa 
Habbian pift d* altn gratia e privilegio ; 
Ch* altia tfori boggi in lei Ten adenia 
Che di aimolation, mensogne e frodL 
Beato *1 mondob eba aaiA mai aaua, dee. 

Satir., i 

The twelftb Satire conchidea with a aimilar ex- 
ecratioD, in the name of Italy, agaioat the Church 
of Rome. 

t M*Crie diaenaaea at length the •opiniona of 
theoe two, p. 164-177, and aeema to leaTo tfaoaa of 
Flaminio in doobt; bat hia lettera, pobliahed at 
NoNBbaif in 1571, apeak in laToiir of hta oitho* 
dosy. 



ants, they lived in continual terror of per- 
secution during the rest of this penod. 
The small reformed church of Ferrara 
was broken up in 1550 ; many were im- 
prisoned, and one put to death.* 

10. Meantime the natural tendency of 
speculative minds to press for- a^—aj-. 
ward, though checked at this time ■*^""* 
by the inflexible spirit of the leaders of 
thC' Reformation, gave rise to some theo- 
lofkcnl novelties. A Spanish physician, 
Michael Reves, commonly called Serve- 
tus, was the first to open a new scene in 
li^ligious innovation. The ancient con- 
troversies on the Trinity had long subsi- 
ded ; if any remained whose creed was 
not unlike that of the Arians, we must 
seek for them among the Waldenses or 
other persecuted sects. But even this is 
obscure ; and Erasmus, when accused of 
Arianism, might reply, with apparent truth, 
that no heresy was more extinct. Serve- 
ttts, however, though not at all an Arian, 
framed a scheme, not probably quite nov- 
el, which is a difficult matter, but sound- 
ing very unlike what was deemed ortho- 
doxy. Being an imprudent and impetu- 
ous man, he assailed the fundamental doc- 
trines of reformen as much as of the 
Catholic Church, with none of the man- 
ajgement necessary in such cases, as the 
title of his book, printed in 1531, De Trin- 
itatis erroribus, is enough to show. He 
was so little satisfied with his own per- 
formance, that in a second treatise, called 
Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts the 
former as ill written, though without hav- 
ing changed any of his opinions. These 
works are veiy scarce and obscurely 
worded, but the tenets seem to be nearly 
what are called 8abellian.t 

90. The Socinian writers derive their 
sect from a small knot of distin- Ariaatan 
guished men, who met privately at ^ ^^J' 
Vicenza about 1540 ; including Lielius So- 
cinus, at that time too young to have had 
any influence, Ochino, Gentile, Alciati, 
and some others. This fact has been 
doubted by Mosheim and M'Crie, and does 
not rest on much evidence ; while some 
of the above names are rather improba- 
ble.) It is certain, however, that many 



* Beaidea Dr. M'Crie'a Hiatory of the Reform*, 
tion in Italy, which baa thrown a edleded light 
opon a aobject intereating and liule fiuniliar, I have 
made vae of hia p r adeceaaor Gerdea, Specimen 
Italia nSannatm ; of Tiraboacbi, riii., IdO ; of Oi* 
annone, it., IOS, et alibi ; and of Gallasai, latocta 
del Oian Dacato, ii., S92, 368. 

t The original editiooa of the woifca of Serretoa 
▼ery laialy occar: bot there are reprinta of the 
laat centnry, whidi thamaelvea are by no maana 



t Lnbiaiiafliaa, Haaloria Befarmation Poloniaiu 
ll*Orle% Hiat of RiteflMttOB in Italy, p. 154. 
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of the Italian refonneTB held anti-Trinita- 
rian opinions, chiefly of the Arian form. 
M*Crie suggests that' these had been de- 
rived from Servetus ; but it does not ap- 
pear that they had any acqoaintancc, or 
concurred in general with him, who was 
very far from Arianism ; and it is much 
more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were 
necessary to look for an heresiarch, a 
Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, 
by name Valdes, is far more likely than 
Servetus. It is agreed that Valdes was 
one of the chief teachers of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy ; and he has also been sup- 
posed to have inclined towards Aiianism.* 

31. Even in Spain, the natural soil of 
Protestants tenacious superstition, and the 
In Brain aad birthplace of the Inquisition, a 
gj" ^?r few seeds of Protestantism were 
early sown. The first writings 
of Luther were translated into Spanish 
soon after their appearance; the Holy 
Office began to take alarm about 1530. 
Several suspected followers of the new 
creed were confined in monasteries, and 
one was burned at Valladolid in 154 l.f 
But in no country where the Reformation 
was severely restrained by the magis- 
trate did it spread so extensively as in 
the Netherlands. Two Augustine monks 
were burned at Brussels in 1523, and their 
death had the effect, as Erasmus tells us, 
of increasing prodigiously the number of 
heretics-t From that time a bitter perse- 
cution was carried on, both by destroying 
books and punishing their readers; but 
most of the seventeen provinces were full 
of sectaries. 

22. Deejay shaken by all this open 
Order or schism and lurking disaffection, the 
>M^<^ Church of Rome seemed to have 
little hope but in the superstition of the 

* Dr. M^Crie is inclined to deny the Arianimn of 
Valdes, and sajs it cannot be fuand in his writings 
(p. 123) ; oihere have been of a different opinion. 
See Chalmers's Dictionary, art Valdeaao, and 
Bayle. His Considerationa were tranalatad into 
English io 1638 ; 1 can find no evidence as to thia 
point, one way or the other, in the book itself, 
which betraya a good deal of ianaticiam, and confi- 
dence in the private teaching of the Spirit. The 
tenets are hign LDlheraniam aa to bnman actkm, 
and derived, perhape, from the Loci Commones of 
Melanchthoo. Braa condemned the book. 

t M acne's Hist, of Reformation in Spain. 

t Ccepta eat camificina. Tandem Brazells tree 
Angustinensra [doo?] paUicitus affecti annt ao|>- 
plicio. QtiBfts exitnm ? Ea civitaa antea poriaai- 
ma ccepit habere Lotheri diacipaloa, et qnidem non 

Sncoa. ^svitum est et in HollandiA. Qaid mol- 
I? Ubicanqne fbmoe eicttavit nandoa, abi- 
canqae sevitiam eiercnit Carmelita, ibi diiieena 
fnisse fectam haresion aementam.— EpisL Mchuii 
The history of the Reformation in the Low Coon- 
tries haa bean copiously writtaa liv Oenrd Bmidt, 
to whoae teeond and thiid books i rite the 



popidace, the piecaiioas support of the 
civil power, or the quarrels of her adver- 
saries. But she found an imexpect<^ 
strength in her own bosom ; a green shoot 
from the yet living trunk of an aged tree. 
By a bull, dated the 27th of September, 
1540, Paul III. established the order of 
Jesuits, planned a few years before by 
Ignatius Loyola. The leading rules of 
this order were, that a general should be 
chosen for life, whom eveiv Jesuit was to 
obey as he did God ; and that, besides the 
three vows of the regulars, poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, he should promise to 
go wherever the pope should command, 
lliey were to wear no other dress than 
the clergy usually did ; no regular hours 
of prayer were enjoined; but they were 
bound to pass their time usefully for their 
neighbours, in preaching, in the direction 
of consciences, and the education of youth* 
Such were the principles of an institution 
which has, more effectually than any oth- 
er, exhibited the moral power of a tmited 
association in moving tne great unorgan- 
ized mass of mankind. 

83. The Jesuits established their first 
school in 1546, at Gandia in Val- Thsir p^^ 
encia, under the auspices of Fran- "ivity- 
cis Boigia, who derived the title of duke 
from that city. It was erected into a uni- 
versity by the pope and King of Spain.* 
This was the commencement of tluu vast 
influence they were speedily to acquire by 
the control of education. They began, 
about the same time, to scatter their mis- 
sionaries over the East. This had been 
one o( the great objects of thefr focmda- 
tion. And when news was brought that 
thousands of baibarians flocked to the 
preachinff of Francis Xavier, that he had 

Coured the waters of baptism on their 
eads, and raised the cross over the pros- 
trate idols of the East, they had enough, 
if not to silence the envy of competitors, 
at least to secure the admiration of the 
Catholic world. Men saw in the Jesuits 
courage and self-devotion, learning and 

Eoliteness : qualities the want of which 
ad been the disgrace of monastic frater- 
nities. They were formidable to the en- 
emies of the Church ; and those who were 
her friends cared little for the jealousy of 
the secular clergy, or for the technical 
opposition of lawyers. The mischiefs and 
dangers that might attend the institution 
were too remote for popular alarm. 

24. In the extenud histoiy of Protest- 
ant churches, two events, not c^nadiir 
long preceding the middle of the ^^^^^ 
sixteenth century, served to oompenaate 

• IlMDy, Hist EodML, ana., SSI. 
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each other : the unsuceeaeftal league of 
the Lutheran princes of Germany, ending 
in their total defeat, and the eatabhsh- 
ment of the reformed reUgion in England 
by the council of Edward VI. it admits, 
howcTer, of no doubt, that the principles 
of the Reformation were still progressive, 
not only in those countries where they 
were countenanced by the magistnite, but 
in others, like France and the Low Conn- 
tries, where they incurred the risk of mar- 
tyrdom. Meantime Paul III. had, with 
much reluctance, convoked a general coun- 
cil at Trent. This met on the 13th of 
December, 1545 ; and, after determiniog a 
laige proportion of the disputed problems 
in theology, especially suck as related to 
grace and original am, was removed by 
the pope in March, 1547, to his own city 
of Boloffna, where they sat but a short 
time before events occurred which com- 
pelled them to suspend their sessions. 
They did not reassemble till 1551. 

95. The greatest difficulties which em- 
ha efeitr bamssed the Council of Trent 
4i «rmti w appear to have arisen from the 
clashinff ooctrines of scholastic divines, 
especiuly the respective followers of 
Thomas A<)uinas and Duns Scotus, em- 
battled as nval hosts of Dominicans and 
Franciscans.* The fathers endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to avoid any decision 
which might give too unequivocal a vic- 
tory to either ; though it has generally 
been thought that the former, having the 
authority of Augustin, as well as their 
own great champion, on their side, have 
come on, on the whole, superior in the 
decisions of the council.f But we must 
avoid these subtilties, into which it is 
difficult not to sUde when we touch on 
such topics. 

36. in the history of the Reformation, 
Luther is incomparably the great- 
est name. We see him, in the 



• Flmiry, ziix., 164, et alibL F. Paul, lib. it and 



t It is utoal for ProCMtant writers to inveigh 
sftiasi the Tridentioe fathers. I do not assent to 
their decisions, which is not to the purpose, nor 
rindieate the intrigoes of the papal party. But I 
nraat prsamne to aay, that, readinc their proceed* 
ings in the peges of that very ahle and not Torj 
lenient historisn, to whom we have generally re- 
coarse — an adversary as decided as any that coold 
have come from the reformed chnrcbes— I find 
pnofii of much ability, considering the embarrass- 
msots with which they had to straggle, and of an 
honest desire of reformation, among a large bodj, 
•s to those matters which, in their judgment, ooght 
to be relbrmed. The notes of Pourayer on 8arpi*s 
history, thoogh he is not much lete or a Protestant 
than nts origmal, are more candid, and generally 
very judicious. Paltiricini I have not read ; hot 
what is valuable in him will doubtless be found in 
the coottnnatioa of Flsoiy* vol. zziz., at slibi. 



skiliU composition of Robertson, the chief 
figure of a group of gownsmen, standing 
in contrast on the canvass with the crown- 
ed rivals of France and Austria, and their 
attendant warriors, but blended in the 
unity of that historic picture. This ama- 
zing influence on the revolutions of his 
own age and on the opinions of mankind, 
seems to have produced, as is not unnatu* 
ral, an exaggerated notion of his inteUect- 
ual greatness. It is admitted on all sides 
that he wrote hia own language with force 
and purity ; and he is reckoned one of its 
best models. The hymns in use with the 
Lutheran Church, many of which are hia 
own, possess a simple dignity and devout- 
ness, never, probably, excelled in that class 
of poetry, and alike distinguished from the 
poverty of Stemhold or Brady, and from 
the meretricious oraament of later wri* 
ten. But from the Latin works of Lu- 
ther few readers, I believe, will rise with- 
out disappointment. Their intemperance, 
their coarseness, their inelegance, their 
scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that men- 
ace the foundations of religious morality, 
are not compensated, so far, at least, as 
my slight acquaintance with them extends, 
by much strength or acuteness, and still 
less by any impressive eloquence. Some 
of his treatises, and we may instance his 
reply to Henry VIIL, or the book " against 
the falsely-named order of bishops," can 
be described as little else than bellowing 
in bad Latin. Neither of these books dis- 
play, as far as 1 can judge, any striking 
ability. It is not to be imagined that a 
man of his vivid parts fiuls to perceive an 
advantage in that close grappling, sentence 
by sentence, with an adversary, which 
fills most of his controversial writings ; 
and in scornful irony he had no superior. 
His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the 
treatise De servo arbitrio, is bitterly inso- 
lent in terms as civil as he could use. 
But the clear and comprehensive line of 
argument, which enligntens the reader^s 
ui^erstanding and resolves his difficul- 
ties, is always wanting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, resting on an absolute confi- 
dence in the infallibility, practically speak- 
ing, of his own judgment, pervades his 
writings ; no indulgence is shown, no 
pause allowed, to the hesitating; what- 
ever stands in the way of his decisions, 
the fathers of the Church, the schoolmen 
and philosophers, the canons and coun- 
cils, are swept away in a current of im- 
petuous declamation ; and as everything 
contained in Scripture, according to Lu- 
ther, is easy to be understood, and can 
only be understood in his sense, every de- 
viation from his doctrine incurs the anath- 
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ema of perdition. Jerome, he says, far 
from bemg rightly canonized, must, but 
for some special grace, have been damn- 
ed for his mterpretation of St Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans.* That the Zwin- 

fUans, as well as the whole Church of 
Lome, and the Anabaptists, were shut 
out by their tenets from salvation, is more 
than msinuated in numerous passages of 
Luther*s writings. Yet he had passed 
himself through several changes of opin- 
ion. In 1618, he rejected auricular con- 
fession ; in 1520, it was both useful and 
necessary; not long afterward, it was 
ajB[ain laid aside. I have found it impos- 
sible to reconcile or to understand his 
tenets concerning faith and works; and 
can only perceive that, if there be any 
reservation in favour of the latter, not 
merely sophistical, of which I am hardly 
well convmcedf it consists in distinctions 
too subtle for the people to understand. 
These are not the oscillations of the bal- 
ance in a calm understanding, conscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends 
the estimate of opposite presumptions, 
but the alternate gusts of dogmatism, du- 
ring which, for the time, he was as tensr 
cious of his judgment as if it had been 
uniform. 

37. It is not impossible that some of- 
fence will be taken at this character of his 
works by those who have thought only 
of the man ; extraordinaiy as he doubt- 
less was in himself, and far more so as 
the instrument of mighty changes on the 
earth. Many of late years, especially in 
Germany, without holding a single one 
of Luther's more peculiar tenets, have 
thought it necessary to magnify his intel- 
lectual ffifts. Frederic Sehlegel is among 
these; but in his panegyric there seems 
a little wish to insinuate that the reform- 
er's powerful understanding had a taint of 
insanity. This has not unnaturally oc- 
curred to others, from the strange tales 
of diabolical visions that Luther very se- 
riously recounts, and from the inconsist- 
encies as well as the extravagance of some 
passages. But the total absence of all 
self-restraint, with the intoxicating effects 
of presumptuousness, is sufficient to ac- 
count for aberrations which men of regu- 
lar minds construe into actual madness. 
Whether Luther was perfectly in earnest 
as to his personal interviews with the 
devil may be doubtful; one of them he 
seems to represent as internal. 

128. Very little of theological literature, 

* iDfernam potins qiiam coelum Hieronymas 
neniit; tantiim abest ut ipcam canooizara aot 
■anctom asae andMiii diom.— VoL ii., foL 47S 
(Witt, 1S64). 



published between 1690 and ISSO, 
except such as bore immediately wrm^ 
on the great controversies of the **■■*"■• 
age, has obtained sufficient reputation to 
come within our researches, which, upon 
this most extensive portion of ancient li- 
braries, do not extend to disturb the slum* 
hers of foigotten folios. The paraphrase 
of Erasmus was the most distinguished 
work in scriptural interpretation, l^ough 
not satisfactory to the violent of either par- 
ty, it obtained the remarkable honour of 
being adopted in the infancy of our own 
Protestantism. Every parish church in 
England, bv an order of council in 1547, 
was obliged to have a copy of this para- 

{>hraae. It is probable, or, rat her, obvious- 
y certain, that this order was not complied 
with.* 

29. The Loci Communes of Melanch- 
thon have already been men- miinrtefcio. 
tioned. The writmgs of Zwin- Bomiia wii.' 
gle, collectively published in **"' 
1544, did not attain equal reputation ; with 
more of natural ability than erudition, he 
was left behind in the general advance of 
learning. Calvin stands on higher ground. 
His Institutes are still in the hands of that 
numerous body who are usuallv denomi- 
nated from him. The works of less con- 
spicuous advocates of the Reformation* 
which may fall within this earlier period 
of controversy, will not detain us ; nor is 
it worth while to do more on this occa^ 
sion than mention the names of a few 
once celebrated men in the communion 
of Rome, Vives, Cajetan, Melchior Cano, 
Soto, and Catharin.t The two latter were 
prominent in the Council of Trent, the first 
being of the Dominican party, or that of 
Thomas Aquinas, which was virtually that 
of Augustin ; the second a Scotist, and in 
some points deviating a little from what 
passed for the more orthodox tenets either 
m the Catholic or Protestant churches.^ 

30. These elder champions of a long 
war, especially the Romish, are, >g^^ n,,^ 
vrith a very few exceptions, wira n awty 
known only by their names and *«•«««• 
lives. These are they, and many more 
there were down to the middle of Uie sev- 
enteenth century, at whom, idong the 
shelves of an ancient library, we look 
and pass by. They belong no more to 
man, but to the worm, the moth, and the 
spider. Their dark and ribbed backs, 

^ Jortin saya that, " taking the Annotatknia and 
the Paraphraae of Eraamoa together, we have an 
interpivtaUoD of the New Teataoient aa jodicioaa 
and exact aa coakf be made in hia time, and to 
which very few deaerve to be preferred of thoae 
which have aince been pabliaheo,** il, 91. 

t Eichhom, vi., 810-S9S. AndiH zriiL, »& 

X Siipi and Flmiij, paaatn. 
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their yeDow leaves, their thousand folio 
pages, do not more repel us than the un- 
profitableness of their substance. Their 
prolixity ; their baibarous style ; the per- 
petual recurrence, in many, of syllogistic 
lonns ; the reliance, by way of proof, on 
authorities that have been abjured; the 
temporary and partial disputes, which can 
be neither interesting nor always intelli- 
gible at present, must soon put an end to 
the activity of the most industrious schol- 
ar.* Even the coryphaei of the Refor- 
mation are probably more qjuoted than 
read, more praised than appreciated ; their 
works, though not scares, are voluminous 
and expensive ; and it may not be invidious 
to surmise, that Luther and Melancbthon 
serve little other purpose, at least in Eng- 
land, than to give an occasional air of eru- 
dition to a theological paragraph, or to sup- 
ply its margin with a reference that few 
readen will verify. It will be unnecessa- 
ry to repeat this remaric hereafter ; but it 
must be understood as applicable, with 
such few exceptions as wiU from time to 
time appear, throughout at least the re- 
mainder of the sixteenth centuiy. 

31. No English treatise on a theological 
^gg^^g^ subject, published before the end 
of 1550, seems to deserve notice 
in the general literature of Europe, though 
some may be reckoned interesting in the 
history of our Refonnation. The ser- 
mons of Latimer, however, published in 
1648, are read for their honest zeal and 
lively delineation of manners. They are 
probably the best specimens of a style 
then prevalent in the pulpit, and which is 
still not lost in Italy, nor among some of 
our own sectaries ; a style that came at 
once home to the vulgar, animated and ef- 
fei^ve, picturesque and intelligible, but too 
unsparing both of ludicrous associations 
and commonplace invective. The French 
have some preachers, earlier than Latimer, 
whose great fame was obtained in this 
manner, Maillard and Menot. They be- 
long to the reign of Louis XII. I am but 
sli^tly acquainted with the former, whose 
sermons-sprinted, if not preached in Latin, 
with sometimes a sort of almost macaro- 
nic intermixture of French — appeared to 
me very much inferior to those of Lati- 
mer. Henry Stephens, in his Apologie 
pour Herodote, has culled many passages 
from these preachers, in proof of the de- 

Eravity of morals in the age before the 
eformation. In the little I have read of 
Maillard, I did not find many ridiculous, 
thou^ some injudicious passages; but 
tboM who refer to the extracts of Niee- 

« Eiehbom. 



ron, both from him and Menot, will have 
as much gratification as consummate im- 
propriety and bad taste can furnish.* 

39. The vital spirit of the Reformation, 
as agreat working in the public spiruor in* 
mind, will be inadequately dis- BflAwiuiioiL 
cemed in the theological writings of this 
age. Two controvereies overspread their 
pages, and almost efface more important 
and more obvious differences between the 
old and the new religions. Among the 
Lutherans, the tenet of justification, or 
salvation by faith alone, called, in the bar- 
barous jargon of polemics, solifidianism, 
was always prominent : it was from that 
point their founder began; it was there 
that, long afterward, and when its origi- 
nal crudeness had been mellowed, Me- 
lancbthon himself thought the whole prin- 
ciple of the contest was grounded.! li^ the 
disputes, again, of the Lutherans with the 
Helvetic reformers, as well as in those of 
the latter school, including the Chureh of 
England with that of Rome, the corporeal 
or real presence (which are synonymous 
with the writers of that century) in the 
Lord's Supper was the leading topic of 
debate. But in the former of these doc- 
trines, after it had been purged from 
the Antinomian extravagances of Luther, 
there was found, if not absolutely a ver- 
bal, yet rather a subtle, and by no means 
practical, difference between themselves 
and the Chureh of Rome 4 while in the 
Eucharistic controversy many of the re- 
formere bewildered themselves, and strove 
to perplex their antagonists with incom- 
patihle and unintelligible propositions, to 
which the mass of the people paid as little 
regard as they deserved. It was not for 
these trials of metaphysical acuteness 
that the ancient cathearals shook in their 
inmost shrines; and though it would be 
very erroneous to deny that many, not 
merely of the learned laity, but of the in- 
ferior ranks, were apt to tread in such 
thorny paths, we must look to what came 
closer to the apprehension of plain men 
for their zeal in the cause of reformed 
religion, and for the success of that zeal. 
The abolition of saint- worship ; the de- 
struction of images ; the sweeping away of 
ceremonies, of absolutions, of fasts and 

* Niceron,Tot8. zxiii. and iziv. If these aralba 
orisinal ewmaM, it matt htve bMn the pnctice iq 
Franca, as it was in Italy, to preach in Latin ; but 
Eichhorn tells as that the sennons of the fiftsenth 
centunr, pnblisbed in Qeitnany, were chiefly trana- 
lated from the mother tongue, ri., 1 1 3. Tauler cer- 
tainly preached in German* yet Eichhorn in another 
place, lii.,t8S, seems to re pm s e nt Luther and his 
PmtiMtaBt assodatca as the fintwho used that la^ 
gQan in the pulpit. 

t Jifebnchth., Epist, ^ 990, ed. Pencer, 1970. 

t Barost on elsTMith aitlds. 
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penances ; the ftee cticolalion of the Scrip- 
tures; the communion in prayer by the 
native tongue ; the introduction, if not of 
a good« yet of a more enerigetic and at- 
tractive style of preachins than had exist- 
ed before ; and, besides wis, the eradica- 
tion of monkery, which they despised ; the 
humiliation of ecclesiastical power, which 
they hated ; the immunity from exactions, 
which they resented : these are what the 
north of Europe deemed its gain by the 
public establishment of the Reformation, 
and to which the common name of Prot- 
estantism was g[iven. But it is rather in 
the history than in the strictly theological 
literature of this period that we are to 
aeek for the character of that revolution 
in religious sentiment, which ought to in- 
terest us from its own importance, and 
from its analogy to other changea in hu- 
man opinion. 

33. It is often said that the essential 
ljg^„ ^ principle of Protestantism, and that 
Miv^M for wnich the struffi^le was made, 
Jo4cBMDt. ^gg something dinerent from all 
we have mentioned ; a perpetual freedom 
from aU authority in religious beUef, or 
what goes by the name of the right of 
private judgment But, to look more 
neariy at what occurred, this permanent 
independence was not much asserted, and 
still less acted upon. The Reformation 
was a change oi masters; a voluntary 
one, no doubt, in those who had any 
choice ; and in this sense, an exercise, for 
the time, of their personal judgment. But 
no one having gone over to the confession 
of Augsburg or that of Zurich was deem- 
ed at Uberty to modify those creeds at his 
pleasure. He might, of course, become 
an Anabaptist or an Arian; but he was 
not the less a heretic in doing so than if 
he had continued in the Church of Rome. 
By what light a Protestant was to steer, 
might be a problem which at that time, 
as ever since, it would perplex a theolo- 
gian to decide ; but in practice, the law of 
the land, which established one exclusive 
mode of faith, was the only safe, as, in 
ordinary circumstances, it was, upon the 
whole, the most eligible guide. 

34. The adherents to the Church of 
-^ ^ Rome have never failed to cast 
•uwrnnMi two reproaches on those who 
to Bflteiu- left them : one, that the reform 
^'^ was brought about by intem- 
perate and calumnious abuse, by outrages 
of an excited populace, or by the tyranny 
of prineea ; the other, that, after stimula- 
ting the most ignorant to reject the au- 
thority of their church, it instantly with- 
drew this liberty of judgment, and devoted 
aU who presumed to awerrefrom the line 



drawn by law to vindenl dbloqoy. or 
sometimes to bonds and death* These 
reproachea, it may be a ahame for us to 
own, '* can be uttered and cannot be re- 
futed.*' But, without extenuating what is 
morally wrong, it ia permitted to observe, 
that the Protestant religion could, in our 
human view of consequences, have been 
established by no other means. Those 
who act by calm reason are always so 
few in number, and often so undetermi* 
nate in purpose, that, without the aid of 
passion and folly, no great revolution can 
be brought about. A persuasion of some 
entire falsehood, in which every circum- 
stance converges to the same effect on the 
mind ; an exaggerated belief of good or 
evil disposition in others ; a universal in- 
ference peremptorily derived from some 
particular case; these are what away 
mankind, not the simple truth with all its 
limits and explanations, the fair partitioa 
of praise and blame, or the measured as- 
sent to probability that excludes not he^ 
tation. l*hat condition of the heart ajid 
understanding which renders men can- 
tious in their judgment and acrupulons in 
their dealings, unfits them for revolution- 
ary seasons. But of this temper there is 
never much in the public. The p«^>le 
love to be told that they can judge ; hot 
they are conscious that they can act. 
Whether a saint in sculpture ought to 
stand in the niches of their cathedrals, it 
was equally tedious and difficult to in- 
quire ; that he could be defaced was cer- 
tain ; and this was achieved. It is easjr 
to censure this as precipitancy; but it 
was not a mere act of the moment ; it 
was, and much more was of the same 
kind, the share that fell naturally to the 
multitude in a work which they were 
called to fulfil, and for which they aome- 
times encountered no slight danger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the oat- 
set of the Reformation, to make 
use of that democratic spirit of 
destruction by which the popu- 
lace answered to the bidding of 
Carlostadt or of Knox ; if the artisans of 
Germany and Switzerland were to be 
made artiiters of controversy, it was not 
desirable that this reign of religious aa- 
archy should be more than temporary. 
Protestantism, whatever, from the gener* 
ality of the word, it may since be consid- 
ered, was a positive creed ; more distinct- 
ly so in the Lutheran than in the Helvetic 
churches, but in each, after no great leogl^ 
of time, assuming a determinate and dog- 
matic character. Luther himself, aa baa 
been already observed, built up before he 
pulled down; but the confession of Anga- 
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barg ma the first great step made in gir- 
ing the discipline and saoordination of 
regular govemnient to the rebels against 
the ancient religion. In this, however, it 
was taken for granted, that their own dif- 
ferences of theological opinion were nei- 
ther numerous nor inevitable : a common 
symbol of faith, from which no man could 
dissent without criminal neglect of the 
truth or blindness to it, seemed always 
possible, though never attained ; the pre- 
tensions of Catholic infallibility were re- 
placed by a not less uncompromising and 
mtolerant dogmatism, availmg itself, Uke 
the other, of the secular power, and arro- 
gating to itself, like the other, the assist- 
ance of the Spirit of God. The mischiefs 
that have flowed from this early abandon- 
ment of the right of free inquiry are as 
evident as its inconsistency with the prin- 
ciples upon which the reformers had acted 
for themselves ; yet, without the confes- 
sion of Augsburg and similar creeds, it 
may be doubtful whether the Protestant 
ehurches would have possessed a suffi- 
cient unity to withstana their steady, vet- 
eran adversaries, either in the war of 
words, or in those more substantial con- 
flicts to which they were exposed for the 
flrst century after the Reformation. The 
schism of the Lutheran and Helvetic Prot- 
estants did injurj^ enough to their cause : 
a more multitudmous brood of sectaries 
would, in the temper of those times, have 
been such a disgrace as it could not have 
overcome. It is still very doubtful wheth- 
er the close phalanx of Kome can be op- 
posed, in ages of strong religious zeal, by 
anything except estabUshed, or, at least, 
confederate churches. 

36. We may conclude this section with 
B<icteiM or mentioning the principal editions 
9ttittmM9. of translations of Scripture pub- 
lished between 1580 and 1550. The Com- 
plotensian edition of the New Testament, 
auspended since the year 15 U, when the 
printing was finished, became public in 
15S9. The Polyglott of the Old Testa- 
ment, as has been before mentioned, had 
appeared in 1517. An edition of the Sep- 
tuagint and of the Greek Testament was 
publtshed at Strasburff, by Cephalaeus, in 
1594 and 1536. The New TesUment ap- 
peared at Haguenaw in 1521, and from 
the press of Colinsus, at Paris, in 1534; 
another at Venice in 1538. But these, 
which have become very scarce, were 
eclipsed in reputation by the labours of 
Robert Stephens, who printed three edi- 
tions in 1546, 1549, and 1550; the two 
former of a small size, the last in folio. 
In this he consulted more manuscripts 
than any earlier editor had possessed; and 
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his margin is a register of their various 
readings. It is, therefore, though far from 
the most perfect, yet the first endeavour 
to establisn the text on critical principles. 
37. The translation of the Old and UeW 
Testament bv Luther is more re- Tmnaift- 
nowned for the purity of its Ger- tionv or 
man idiom than for its adherence Seripiaiv. 
to the ori^nal text. Simon has charged 
him with ignorance of Hebrew ; and when 
we consider how late he came to the study 
of either that or the Greek language, and 
the multiplicity of his employments, it 
may be believed that his knowledge of 
them was far from extensive.* From this 
translation, however, and from the Latin 
Vulgate, the English one of Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale, published in ■'*«"*'' 
1535 or 1536, is avowedly taken.t IVn- 
daie had printed his version of the New 
Testament in 15S6. That of 1537, com- 
monly called Matthews^s Bible, from the 
name of the printer, though in substance 
the same as Tsmdale's, was superintended 
by Rogers, the first martyr in the perse* 
cution of Mary, who appears to have had 
some skill in the original languages. The 
Bible of 1539, more usually called Cran- 
mer's Bible, was certainly revised by«om- 
parison with the original. It is, however, 
auestionable whether there was either suf- 
ficient leisure or adeauate knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, in the 
reign of Hennr VIII., to consummate so 
arduous a task ss the thorough censure 
of the Vulgate text. 

38. Bruccioli of Venice published a 
translation of the Scriptures |g i^^y ' 
into Italian, which he professes Mi the Low 
to have formed upon the origi- ooimirie*. 
nal text.{ It was retouched by Marmoc* 
chini, and printed as his own in 1538. 
Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, gave an- 
other version in 1542, taken chiefly from 
his two predecessors. The earlier trans- 
lation or Malerbi passed throng twelve 
editions in this century.^ The Spanish 

• SinMQ, Hist Griitqoe, V. T., p. 438. Andrte, 
xiz., 109. Eicfahorn, however, eays, that Luther's 
tnnsUtioD rottst sstonish sny imjMrtial judge who 
reflects on the lamentable deficiency of sohtidiary 
means in that aae, iii., 317. The Lutherans have 
alwara highljr sdrnired this work on account of its 
pure Germanism ; it has been almost as ill spoken 
of smong C«lTinists aa by the Catholics themseWes. 
St. Akiegonde ssys, it is farther from the Hebrew 
than any one he knows ; ez qua manavit nostra, ex 
▼itiosa OermanicA facta ritiosior Belgico-Teutoni- 
ca.— Gerdes. iii., GO. 

f Tyndale's translation of the PenUteuch bad 
been published in 1530. It haa been much contro- 
▼erteo of late years, whether he were acquainted 
or not with Hebrew. 

t The tiuthof this assertion is denied by AndHa, 
m., 188. 4 M*Cris*i SsfonnatioD in Italy. 
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New Testament, by Francis de Enzina, 
was printed at Antwerp in 1543, as the 
Pentateuch, in the same language, was by 
some Jews at Constantinople in 1647.* 
Olans Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adviser 
of Gustavus Vasa, translated the Scrip- 
tures into Swedish, and Palladins into 
Danish, before the iniddle of the century. 
But in no languai^e were so many editions 
of Scripture published as in that of Flan- 
ders or Holland; the dialects being still 
more slightly different, I belicTe, at that 
time than thev are now. The old trans- 
lation from the Vulgate, first printed at 
Delft in 1497, appeared several times be- 
fore the Reformation from the presses of 
Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish 
ycFBion of the New Testament, from that 
of Luther, came out at Antwerp in 1533, 
the Tery year of its publication at Witten- 
beig ; and tweWe times more in the next 
five years. It appears from the catalo{[ue 
of Panzer, that the entire Bible was pnnt- 
ed in the Flemish or Dutch langua^, with- 
in the first thirty-six years of the sixteenth 
century, in fifteen editions, one of which 
was at LouTain, one at Amsterdam, and 
the rest at Antwerp. Thirty-four editions 
of the New Testament alone, in that lan- 
guage, appeared within the same period ; 
twenty.four of them at Antwerp.f Most 
of these were taken from Luther, but some 
from the Vulgate. There can be no sort 
of commirison between the number of 
these coitions, and, consequently, the ea- 

* This trantlatioii, which coald hiTS been of lit- 
tle oee, was printed in Hebiew cberaclera with the 
oiisinil, and with a veraioo in modem Greek, hot 
in the same characters. It was reprinted in 1553 
br some Italian Jews, in the ordinary letter. This 
Spanish translation is of considerable antiqaitjr. ap- 
pearinf by the langnaM to be of the twelfth cento- 
ry : it was made for the nee of the Spsnish Jews, 
aind preaerred privately in their sYnagosnes and 
schools. This is one oat of several translations of 
Scnptare that were made in Spain during the mid- 
dle agea ; one of them, perhaps, by order of Alfonso 
X.~AndrU, xiz., 151. Bot in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, even before the alarm aboot the progress of 
heresy began in Spain, a atop was pat to their pro- 
molgation, partly throagh the sospicions entertain- 
ed of the nalf-cooYerted Jewa. — Id, 183. The 
tianslatioQ of Enxina, a sospacted Protestant, was, 
of eoorse, not well rsceiveo, and was nearly sop- 
prassed.— Id. ihil If 'die's Hist of the Refonna- 
tion in Spain. 

t Panier, Annilis Typographici, Index. 



gemess of the people of the Low Coun- 
tries for biUieal knowledge, considerinff 
the limited extent of their language, and 
anything that could be found in the Prot- 
estant states of the empire. 

30. Notwithstanding the authority gir- 
en to the Vulgate by the Church lbtib tiws- 
of Rome, it has never been for- imam. 
bidden either to criticise the text of that 
version or to publish a new one. Sanctes 
Pagninus, an Oriental scholar of some 
reputation, published a translation of the 
Old and New Testament at Lyons in 1998. 
This has been reckoned too literal, and, 
consequently, obscure and full of sole- 
cisms. That of Sebastian Munster, a more 
eminent Hebraist, printed at Basle in 1534, 
though not free from Oriental idioms, 
which, indeed, very few translations have 
been, or, perhaps, lightly can b^ and in- 
fluenced, according to some, by the ftJse 
interpretations of the Rabbins, is more in- 
telliffible. Two of the most learned and 
cancud Romanists, Huet and Simon, give 
it a decided preference over the version 
of Pagninus. Another translation, by Leo 
Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich, in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, 
deviates too much from the literal sense. 
This was reprinted at Paris in 1645, by 
Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to 
Vatable.* 

40. The eariiest Protestant translation 
in French is that by OUvetan, at p^^,^ 
Neufchatel, in 1535. It has been t nm^ 
said that Calvin had some share in ^"^^'^ 
this edition ; which, however, is of little 
value, except from its scarcity, if it be 
true that the text of the version from the 
Vulgate, by Faber Stapulensis, has been 
merely retouched. Faber had printed thb, 
in successive portions, some time before; 
at first in France ; but the Parliament of 
Paris, in 1595, having prohibited his trans- 
lation, he was compelled to have recourse 
to the press of Antwerp. This edition of 
Faber appeared several times duriiiff the 
present period. The French Bible of Loo- 
vain, wnich is that of Faber, revised by 
the command of Charles V., ^^>eared as 
a new translation in 1550.t 

* Simon, Hist CriL da T. T. Biognnh. Unir. 
Eichhoro, ? ., 585, et post Andrss, xiz., ISS. 
t IdeoL 
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CHAPTER VII. 



■nrOBT Of IPICVLATITI, MORAL, AMD POLITIOAL PHILOSOPHT, AXD Or JUEItPEUDIROly 

nr lumoPB, peom 1690 to 1660. 



SiCT. I. 1690-1660. 

SpeculittTB Philotophj. 

1. Ukdbe this head we shall comprehend 
LMieiMis- °ot OD]y what passes by the 
*Jw>*y loose, yet not unintelligible, ap- 
ibto kMd. peiiation metaphysics, but those 
theories upon the nature of things which, 
resting chiefly upon assumed dogmas, 
could not Justly be reduced to the division 
of physicid science. The distinction may 
sometimes be open to cavil; but every 
man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge 
the impossibility of a rigorous classifica- 
tion of books. The science of logic, not 
only for the sake of avoidin|[ too many 
partitions, but on account of its peculiar 
connexion, in this period of literature, 
with speculative philosophy, will be com- 
prised in the same department. 

9. It might be supposed that the old 
Stow MM scholastic philosophy, the bar- 
orwteiMcie barous and unprofitable disputa- 
»*****^y- tions which occupied the univer- 
sities of Europe for some nundred years, 
would not have endured much longer 
against the contempt of an enlightened 
generation. Wit and reason, learning and 
religion, combined their forces to over- 
throw the idols of the schools. They had 
no advocates able enough to say much in 
their favour; but established possession, 
and that inert force which ancient preju- 
dices retain, even in a revolutionary age, 
especially when united with civil and ec- 
clesiastical authority, rendered the victory 
of good sense and real philosophy very 
slow. 

3. The defenders of scholastic disputa- 
ft to M»- tion availed themselves or the 
STniiZr- <^<>n^nionplace plea, that its abuses 
Ataaaad fumished no conclusion against 
fig«i«r«- its use. The barbarousness of 
its terminology might be in some measure 
discarded; the questions which had ex- 
cited ridicule might be abandoned to their 
late ; but it was still contended that too 
much of theology was involved in the 
schemes of school philosophy erected by 
the great doctors oi the church to be sac- 
rificed for heathen or heretical innova- 
tions. The universities adhered to their 
established exercises ; and though these, 
except in Spain, grew less activei and pro- 



voked less emulation, they at least pre- 
vented the introduction of any more lib> 
eral course of study. But the chief sup- 
porters of scholastic philosophy, which 
became, in realit]|r or in show, more nearly 
allied to the aenuine authority of Aristotle 
than it could have been while his wri- 
tings were unknown or ill translated, were 
found, alter the revival of letters, among 
the Dominican or Franciscan orders ; to 
whom the Jesuits, inferior to none in 
acuteness, lent, in process of time, their 
own very powerful aid.* Spain was, above 
all countries, and that for a very long time, 
the asylum of the schoolmen ; and this 
seems to have been one among many 
causes which have excluded, as we may 
say, the writers of that kingdom, with but 
few exceptions, from the catholic commu- 
nion of European literature. 

4. These men, or many of them, at 
least towards the middle of the oooiimo. 
century, were acquainted with the laion on 
vnritings of Aristotle. But, com- AriiUMte. 
menting upon the Greek text, Uiey divided 
it into the smallest fragments, gave each 
a syllog[istic form, and converted every 
proposition into a complex series of rea- 
sonings, till they ended, says Buhle, in an 
endless and insupportable verbosity. " In 
my own labours upon Aristotle," he pro- 
ceeds, *^ I have sometimes had recourse, in 
a difficult passage, to these scholastic com- 
mentators, but never gained anything else 
by my trouble than an unpleasant confu- 
sion of ideas ; the little there is of value 
being scattered and buried in a chaos of 
endless words/'f 

6. The scholastic method had the re- 
formers both of religion and lit- Attaekor 
erature against it. One of the viT« « 
most strenuous of the latter was ••>*'^*«* 
Ludovicus Vives, in his great work De 
comiptis artibus et tradendis disciplinis. 
Though the main object of this is the res- 
toration of what were cdled the studies 
of humanity (humaniores liters), which 
were ever found incompatible with the old 
metaphysics, he does not fail to lash the 
schoolmen directly in parts of this long 



* Bmekor, !▼., 117, et pott. Buhl« has dnwa 
coMooslv fram bk pwdscewor, ii, 446. 
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treatise, so that no one, according to 
Bnicker, has seen better their weak points, 
or struck them with more effect. Vives 
was a native of Valencia, and at one time 
preceptor to the Princess Mary in Eng- 
land. • 

6. In the report of the visitation of Ox- 
Contempt ^ord, Ordered by Henry VIII. in 
or ihem in 1535, contempt for the scholastic 
R^*"**- philosophy is displayed in the tri- 
umphant tone of conquerors. Henry him- 
self had been an admirer of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. But the recent breach with the see 
of Rome made it almost necessary to de- 
clare against the schoolmen, its steadiest 
adherents. And the lovers of ancient 
learning, as well as the favourers of the 
Reformation, were gaining ground in the 
English govemment.t 

7. But while the subtle, though unprof- 
▼enoTB- itable ingenuity of the Thomists 
thHi I6r and Scotists was giving way, the 
Arioraito. ancient philosophy, of which that 
of the scholastic doctors was a corruption, 
restored in its genuine lineaments, kept 

nession of the field with almost re- 
eled honour. What the doctors of the 
middle ages had been in theology, that 
was Aristotle in all physical and specula- 
tive science ; and the church admitted him 
into an alliance of dependancy for her 
own service, llie Platonic philosophy, 
to which the patronage of the Medici and 
the writings of Ficinus had given counte- 
nance in the last century, was much fallen, 
nor had, at this particular time, any known 
supporters in Europe. Those who turned 
their minds to physical knowledge, while 
they found little to their purpose in Plato, 
were furnished by the rival school with 
many confident theories and some useful 
truth. Nor was Aristotle without adhe- 
rents among the conspicuous cultivators 
of polite literature, who willingly paid that 
deference to a sage of Greece wmch they 
blushed to show for a barbarian dialecti- 
cian of the thirteenth century. To them, 
at least, he was indebted for appearing in a 
purer text and in more accurate versions : 
nor was the criticism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury more employed on any other writer. 
By the help of philology, as her bounden 
handmaid, philosoph}^ trimmed afresh her 
lamp. The true peripatetic system, ac- 

* Bnicker, i v^ 87. Meinen ( Venleich. d«r dlten, 
U., 730-7&5) has tereral extracts from Vives as to 
the scbotssticisni of the begiDning of this century. 
He was placed br aooie of his contemporaries in a 
triamrirste with Eraanas and Bodsaa. 

t Waod*8 Hist, of Uoiversitf of Oxford. The 
passage wherein Antony Wood deplores the " set- 
Unf Duos in Boeardo*' has been often (Quoted by 
those who maks marry with ths lameoUtioDs of ig- 



cording to so competent a judge as BuUe* 
was first made known to the rest of En- 
rope in the sixteenth century ; and the new 
disciples of Aristotle, endeavouring to pos- 
sess themselves of the spirit as weU as 
literal sense of his positions, prepared the 
way for a more aavanced generation to 
poise their weight in the scale of reason.* 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign 
in the Continental universities ; 
and the union between his phi- 
losophy, or what bore that title, 
and the church, appeared so long establish- 
ed, that they must stand or fall together. 
Lather accordingly, in the commencement 
of the Reformation, inveighed against the 
Aristotelian logic and metaphysics, or, 
rather, against Uiose sciences themselves ; 
nor was Melanchtbon at that time much 
behind him. But time ripened in this, as 
it did in theology, the disciple's excellent 
understanding ; and he even obtained in- 
fluence enough over the master to make 
him retract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first threatened to 
bear down all human reason. Melanch- 
tbon became a strenuous advocate of Ar- 
istotle, in opposition to all other ancient 
philosophy. He introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, to which all Prot- 
estant Germany looked up, a scheme of 
dialectics and physics, founded upon the 
peripatetic school, but improved, as Buhle 
tells us, by his own acuteness and knowl- 
edge. Thus, in his books, logic is taught 
with a constant reference to rhetoric ; and 
the physical science of antiquity is enlar- 
ged by all that had been added in astrono- 
my and physiology. It need hardly be 
said that the authority of Scripture was 
always resorted to as controlling a philos- 
ophy which had been considered nn^Bk 
vourable to natural religion.f 

0. I will not contend, after a very cur- 
sory inspection of this work of g.^ 
Melanchtbon, against the elabo- dmi 
rate panegyric of Buhle; but I ^ 
cannot think the Initia Doctrine "^ 
Physicie much calculated to advance the 
physical sciences. He insists very fully 
on the influence of the stars in producing 
events which we call fortuitous, and even 
in moulding the human character ; a prej- 
udice under which this eminent man is 
well known to have laboured. Melanch- 
tbon argues sometimes from the dogmas 
of Aristotle, sometimes from a literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture, so as to arrive 
at strange conclusions. Another treatise, 
entitled De animft, which I have not seen, 
is extolled by Buhle as comprehendmg not 



•Biihli,iL,ia. 



t Ibid., 4Sn. 
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only the psychology, hut the physiology 
also of man, and as having rendered great 
service in the age for whicn it was written. 
This universaUtv of talents, and we have 
not yet adverted to the ethics and dialec- 
tics of Melanchthon, enhanced his high 
reputation ; nor is it suiprising that the in- 
fluence of so great a name should have 
secured the preponderance of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy in the Protestant schools 
of Germany for more than a century. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated 
Aitatoteii- Aristotelian of his age, Pompo- 
■n or luif. natius, on the immortality of the 
soul, has been already mentioned. In 
1685 he published two books, one on in- 
cantations, the other on fate and free-will. 
Thev are extremely scarce, but, according 
to the analysis of Brucker, indicate a 
scheme of philosophy by no means friend- 
ly to religion.* -I do not find any other of 
the Aristotelian school, who falls within the 
present thirty years, of sufficient celebrity 
to deserve mention in this place. But the 
Italian Aristotelians were divided into two 
classes; one, to which Pomponatius be- 
longed, following the interpretation of the 
Greek scholiasts, especiaUy Alexander of 
Aphrodisia ; the other, that of the famous 
Spanish philosopher of the twelfth centu- 
ry, Averroes, who may rather be consider- 
ed an heresiarch in the peripatetic church 
than a genuine disciple of its founder. 
The leadmg tenet of Averrhoism was the 
numerical unity of the soul of mankind, 
notwithstanding its partition among mill- 
ions of livinj^ individuals.! This proposi- 
tion, which it may seem difficult to com- 
prehend, and which Buhle deems a misap- 
prehension of a passage in Aristotle, nat- 
ural enough to one who read him in a bad 
Arabic version, is so far worthy of notice, 
that it contains the germe of an atheistical 
philosophy, which roread far, as we shall 
nereafter see, in the latter part of this cen- 
tury and in the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime the most formidable op- 
Uiiiv«f«uy position to the authority of Aris- 
«r Puis, totle sprung up in the very centre 
of his dominions; a conspiracy against 
the sovereign in his court itself. For, 
as no university had been equal in re- 
nown for scholastic acuteness to that of 
Paris, there was none so tenacious of its 
ancient discipline. The very study of 
Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous mno- 
ration in the eyes of its rulers, which they 
sought to restrain by the intervention of 



* Brnckw. ir., 168. 

t 8«B Bayla, ▲▼•rroet, note E, to which I omit* 
ted to rtfiv oa t femiir mtation of tho fubiaetvp. 
117. 



the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their 
own schools, the ancient routine of dialeo- 
tics was suddenly disturbed by an auda- 
cious hand. 

13. Peter Ramus (Ramie), a man of 
great natural acuteness, an intrep- n«w lofia 
id though too arrogant a spirit, orBMnnt. 
and a sincere lover of truth, naving acqui- 
red a considerable knowledge of langua- 
ges as well as philosophy in the Universi- 
ty, where he originally filled, it is said, 
a menial office in one of the colleges, 
began publicly to attack the Aristotelian 
method of logic, by endeavouring to sub- 
stitute a new system of his own. He had 
been led to ask himself, he tells us, after 
three years passed in the study of logic, 
whether it had rendered him more conver- 
sant with facts, more fluent in speech, 
more quick in poetry— wiser, in short, any 
way than it had found him ; and, being com- 
pelled to answer all this in the negative, 
ne was put on considering whether Uie 
fault were in himself or in his course of 
study. Before he could be quite satisfied 
as to this question, he fell accidentally 
upon reading some dialogues of Plato ; in 
which, to his infinite satisfaction, he found 
a species of logic very unlike the Aristo- 
telian, and far more apt, as it appeared, to 
the confirmation of truth. From the wri- 
tings of Plato, and from his own ingenious 
mind. Ramus framed a scheme of dialec- 
tics, which immediately shook the citadel 
of the Stagirite ; and, though in itself it 
did not replace the old philosophy, contrib- 
uted very powerfully to its ultimate de- 
cline. The Institutiones Dialectic?B of 
Ramus were published in 1543. 

13. In the first instance, however, he 
met with the strenuous opposi- nmtuM 
tion which awaits such innova- wuhoniur 
tors. The University laid their »'■«'■««• 
complaint before the Parliament of Par- 
is ; tne king took it out of the hands of 
the Pariiament; and a singular trial was 
awarded as to the merits of the rival sys- 
tems of logic, two judges being nominated 
by Goveanus, the prominent accuser of 
Ramus, two by himself, and a fifth by the 
king. Francis, it seems, though favoura- 
ble to the classical scholars, whose wish- 
es might generally go against the establish- 
ed disuectics, yet, perhaps from connecting 
this innovation with those in religion, took 
the side of the University ; and, after a 
regular heariqg, though, as is alleged, a 
very partial one, the majority of the judges 
pronoimcing an unfavourable decision. Ra- 
mus was prohibited from teaching, and his 
book was suppressed. This prohibition, 
however, was taken ofi* a few years after- 
ward, and his popularity as a leetunr in 
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ibetorie gave umbrage to the Unhrenity. 
It was not till some time afterward that 
his system spread over part of the Conti- 
nent.* 

14. Ramos has been once mentioned by 
ittawriis Lo'd Bacon, certainly no bigot to 
udchsr- Aristotle,with much contempt, and 
*''*'' another time with limited praise, f 
It is, however, generally admited by crit- 
ical historians of philosophy, that he con- 
ferred material obligations on science by 
decrying the barbarous logic of the school- 
men. What are the merits of his own 
method is a different question. It seems 
evidently to have been more popular and 
convenient than that in use. He treated 
logic as merely the art of arguing to oth- 
ers, ar$ duserendi; and, not unnaturally 
from this definition, comprehended in it 
much that the ancients had placed in the 
province of rhetoric, the invention and 
disposition of proofs in discourse. 

15. *' If we compare," says Buhle, '* the 
Bvhie'k ^^8^^ ^^ Ramus with that which was 
Mooooc previously in use, it is imj^ssible 
^ ^ not to recognise its superiority. If 
we judffe of it by comparison with the ex- 
tent of the science itself, and the degree 
of perfection it has attained in the huids 
of modem writers, we shall find but an 
imperfect and faulty attempt.*' Ramus 
neglected, he proce^ to say, the relation 
of the reason to other faculties of the 
mind ; the sources of error, and the best 
means of obviating them ; the precautions 
necessary in formmg and examining our 
judgments. His rules display the pMant- 
ry of system as much as those of the Ar- 

istotelians4 

16. As the logic of Ramus appears to be 
of no more direct utility than that of Ar- 

* LauDoy, de vtiii Ariitot fortaoa in Acad. Par- 
it. The lizth atage of AriatoCle*a fortune Laanpj 
nekona to be the Ramean cootroTeray, and the tic- 
tovy of the Greek philoaopber. He qnoCea a paa- 
aage from Omer Talon, wnich ahowa that the trial 
waa conducted with much onlaimeaa and riolence, 
p. 112. See alao Brucker, r., 548-^63, for a copi- 
oua aeeount of Ramua, and Buhle, ii., 67»-e02: 
alao Bayle. 

t Hooker alao aaya with aevere irony : " In the 
poverty of that other new-deviaed aid, two thinga 
there are, notwtthataoding, aingolar. Of marrel- 
looa quick deapatch it ia, and doch ahow them that 
have It aa much almoat in three daya aa if it had 
dwelt threeaoore yeara with them," dtc. Again : 
** Becanae the cnrioaitv of man'a wit doth many 
timea, with peril, wade mrther in the aearch of thinga 
than were conveoient* the aame ia thereby reatrain- 
ed into auch geoeralitiea aa, everywhere ofTering 
themaeWea, are apparent unto men of the weakeat 
eonceit that need m : ao aa, following the nilea and 
precepta thereof, we may find it to be an art, which 
leacheth the war of ap eedy diacoorae, and reatrain- 
eth the mind oi man, that it may not wax over- 
wiae.**— Eeclea. PoL, l, A t. 

% BdUs, IL, m, MBw 



istotle in assisting OS to deteimine the d>- 
solute truth of propositions, and, conse- 
quently, could not satisfy Lord Bacon, ao 
perhaps it does not interfere with the 
proper use of syllogisms, which, indeed, 
on a less extended scale than in Aristotle» 
form part of the Ramean dialectics. Like 
all those who assailed the authority of 
Aristotle, he kept no bounds in deprecia- 
ting his works ; aware, perhaps, ^t the 
public, and especially younger students, 
will pass more readily from admiration to 
contempt, than to a qualified estimation 
of any famous man. 

17. While Ramus was assaulting the 
stronghold of Aristotelian despo- ^f^^^g^^^^ 
tism, the syllogistic method of 
argumentation, another province of thai 
extensive empire, its physical theory, was 
invaded by a still more audacious, and, we 
must add, a much more unworthy inno- 
vator, Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though 
few of this extraordinary person^s wri- 
tings were published before the middle of 
the century, vet, as he died in 1541, and 
his disciples began very eariy to promul- 
gate his theories, we may introduce his 
name more appropriately in this than in 
any later period. The system, if so it 
may be called, of Paracelsus, had a prima- 
ry regard to medicine, which he practised 
with the boldness of a wandering empiric. 
It was not unusual in Germany to carry, 
on this profession; and Paracelsus em- 
ployed nis youth in casting nativities, 
practising chiromancy, and exhibiting 
chymical tricks. He knew very little Lat- 
in, and his writings are as unintelligible 
from their style as their substance. Yet 
he was not without acuteness in his own 
profession; and his knowledge of phar- 
maceutic chymistry was far beyond that 
of his age. Upon this real advantage he 
founded those extravagant theories, which 
attracted many ardent minds in the six- 
teenth century, and were afterward wo- 
ven into new schemes of fanciful phfloe- 
ophy. His own models were the Orien- 
tal reveries of the Cabala, and the theoa- 
ophy of the mjrstics. He seized hold of 
a notion which easily seduces the imagi- 
nation of those who do not ask for ration- 
al proof, that there is a constant analog 
between the macrocosm, as they called it, 
of external nature, and the microcosm of 
man. This harmony and parallelism of 
all things, he maintains, can only be made 
known to us by Divine revelalion ; and 
hence all heathen philosophy has been er- 
roneous. The key to the knowledge of 
nature is in the Scriptures only, studied 
by means of the Spirit of God ooiamuni- 
cating an interior light to the contenqilar 
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five sooL So great an obaeunty reigna 
over the writinga of Paracelaua, which, in 
Latin at leaat, are not originally hia own, 
for he had but a acanty acquaintance with 
that language, that it ia difficult to pro- 
nounce upon hia opinions, especially aa he 
affects to use woras in senses imposed by 
himself; the de?elopment of his phj^si- 
cal system consisted in an accumulation 
of chymical theorems, none of which are 
conformable to sound philosophy.* 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and impos- 
Bia im- ture is very palpable in Paracelsus, 
pOTtvrM. as in what ne calls his Cabalistic 
art, which produces by imagination and 
natural faith, "per fidem naturalem in- 
genitam,*' all magical operations, and coun- 
terfeits by these means whatever we see 
in the external world. Man has a side- 
real as well as material body, an astral 
element, which all do not partake in equal 
degrees; and, therefore, the power of 
magic, which is, in fact, the power of astral 
properties, or of producing those effects 
which the stars naturally produce, is not 
equally attainable by all. This astral ele- 
ment of the body survives for a time after 
death, and explains the apparition of dead 
persona ; but in this state it is subject to 
those who possess the art of magic, which 
18 then called necromancy. 

19. Paracelsus maintained the anima- 
Aatf uira?. tion of everything ; all minerals 
«p"»^ both feed and render their food. 
And, beaidea this life of every part of na- 
ture, it is peopled with spiritual beings, 
inhabitants of the four elements, subject 
to diaeaae and death hke man. These 
are the ailvains (sylphs), undines, or 
nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It 
is thua observable that he first gave these 
namea, which rendered afterwara the Roa- 
iCTucian fablea so celebrated. These live 
with man, and sometimes, except the sal- 
amanders, bear children to him; they 
know future events, and reveal them to 
na; they are also guaidiana of hidden 
treaaarea, which may be obtained by their 
meana.f I may, perhaps, have said too 
much about paradoxes so abaurd and men- 
dacioua; but literature ia a ffarden of 
weeda aa well aa flowera ; and Paracel- 
aua forma a link in the history of opin- 
ion which should not be overlooked. 

90. The sixteenth century was fertile 

» Bnickar, ir., 646-084, hat eopioailydMcanted 
in th« tbeotopby of Paraccltiu : and a Mill more 
enlarged account of it will bo foood in the third 
volnmo of Spreonra Getchichto der AnDoykunate, 
which I oae io iho French tnoalatioo. Bohlo ii 
fvrj brief in thia inMance, thoogh he hia a general 
paitiattty to myiUcal rhapaodiee 

t Spraogel, iii, 306. 



in men like Paracelaua, AiU of ar* 

roffant pretenaions, and eager to Agiippa. 
aubstitute their own dogmatiam for that 
they endeavoured to overthrow. They 
are, compared with Aristotle, like the 
ephemeral demagoguea who atart up to a 
power they abuse as well as usurp on the 
overthrow of some ancient tyranny. One 
of theae waa Comeliua Agrippa, chiefly 
remembered by the legenda of hia maai- 
cal skill. Agnppa had drunk deep at^e 
turbid streama of cabalistic philosophy, 
which had already intoxicated two men 
of far greater ment, and bom for mater 
purposes, Picus of Mirandola and Reuch- 
lin. The treatiae of Agrippa on occult 
philosophy is a rhapsody of wild theory 
and iugghng falsehood. It links, howev- 
er, the theosophy of Paracelsus and the 
later sect of Behmenists with an Oriental 
lore, venerable, in some meaaure, for ita 
antiquity, and full of those aapirationa of 
the soul to break her limita, and withdraw 
herself from the dominion of sense, which 
soothed, in old time, the reflective hours 
of many a aolitary aage on the Ganffea 
and the Oxus. The Jewish doctors had 
borrowed much iVom this Eastern source, 
and especially the leading principle of 
their Cabala, the emanation of all finite 
being from the infinite. But this philoso* 
phy was, in all its successive stages, min- 
gled with arbitrary, if not absurd, notions 
aa to angelic and demoniacal intelligencea, 
till it reached a climax in the aixteenth 
century. 

31. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of 
Paracelsus, builds his pretend- hi« praiMdad 
ed philosophy on the four eie- puiMophy. 
ments, by whose varying forcea the phe- 
nomena of the world are chiefly pitxluced ; 
yet not altogether, since there are occult 
forces of greater efficacy ihan the ele* 
mentary, and which are derived from the 
soul of the world, and from the influence 
of the stars. The mundane spirit actu- 
ates every being, but in different degrees, 
and sives life and form to each ; form be- 
ing derived from the ideas which the Deity 
haa empowered his intelligent ministers, 
as it were by the use of his seal, to im- 
press. A scale of being, that fundamen- 
tal theorem of the emanative philosophy, 
connects the higher and lower ordera of 
thin^; and hence ariaea the power of 
magic ; for all things have, by their con- 
catenation, a sympathy with thoae above 
and below them, as sound is propagated 
alon^ a string. But, besides these natunl 
relatione, which the occult philosophy 
brin^ to Ugfat, it teaches us alao how to 
propitiate and influence the intelligencea, 
mundane, angelic, or demoniacal, — '^* " 
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people the univene. This is best done 
by fumigations with ingredients corre- 
sponding to their respective properties. 
They may even thus be subdued, and ren- 
dered subject to man. The demons are 
clothed with a material body, and attach- 
ed to the different elements ; they always 
spe^ Hebrew, as the oldest tongue.* It 
would be trifling to give one moment's 
consideration to this gibberish, were it not 
evidently connected with superstitious ab- 
surdities, that enchained the mind of Eu- 
rope for some generations. We see the 
credence in witchcraft and spectral appear- 
ances, in astrology and magical charms, 
in demoniacal possessions, those fruitful 
springs of infatuation, wretchedness, and 
crime, sustained by an impudent parade 
of metaphysical philosophy. The sys- 
tem of Agrippa is the mere creed of ma- 
gical imposture, on which Paracelsus, and, 
still more, Jacob Behmen, grafted a sort 
of religious mysticism. But in their gen- 
eral influence these theories were still 
more pernicious than the technical ped- 
antry of the schools. A Venetian monk, 
Francis Georgius, published a scheme of 
blended Cabalistic and Platonic, or Neo- 
platonic philosophy, in 1535 ; but, having 
DO collateral pretensions to fame, like 
some other worshippers of the same 
phantom, he can only be found in the 
historians of obsolete paradoxes.f 

89. Agrippa has left, among other for- 
BisiktpttMi gotten productions, a treatise on 
UMtiM. the uncertainty of the sciences, 
which served, in some measure, to pro- 
mote a skeptical school of philosophy; 
no very unnatural result of such theories 
as he had proposed. It is directed against 
the imperfections sufficiently obvious in 
most departments of science, but contains 
nothing which has not been said more 
ably since that time. It is remarkable 
that he contradicts much that he had ad- 
vanced in favour of the occult philosophy, 
and of the art of Raymond LuUy.^ 

S3. A man far superior to both Agrippa 
f^^g^^^ and Paracelsus was Jerome Cardan; 
his genius was quick, versatile, fer- 
tile, and almost profound ; yet no man 
can read the strange book on his own 
life, wherein he describes, or pretends to 
describe, his extraordinary character, with- 
out suspecting a portion of insanity; a 
suspicion which the hypothesis of wilful 
falsehood would, considering what the 
book contains, rather augment than di- 
minish. Cardan's writings are extremely 



voluminous ; the chief that relate to gea> 
end philosophy are those entitled De sub- 
tilitate et varietate rerum. Brucker praises 
these for their vast erudition, supported by 
innumerable experiments and observations 
on nature, which furnish no trifling collec- 
tion of facte to readers of judgment ; while 
his incoherence of ideas, his extravagance 
of fancy, and confused method, have ren- 
dered mm of little service to philosophy. 
Cardan professed himself a stanch ene- 
my of Axistotle.* 



* Bracker, vr^ 410. Sprantel, iiL, sas. Bohlo, 
ii,368. 
t Braeker. iT, 37MSe. Buhls, iL, 367. 
t Brucker. Buhls. 



SsoT. II. 1590-1550.. 
On Moral and Pdidcal Philoaophy. 

34. Bt moral philosophy we are to un* 
derstand not only systems of eth- toOMMi 
ics, and exhortations to virtue, but or i»>ni 
that survey of the nature or cus- ^"'** 
toms of mankind which men of reflecting 
minds are apt to take, and by which they 
become qualified to guide and advise their 
fellows. The influence of such men, 
through the popularity of their writings, 
is not the same in all periods of society ; 
it has sensibly abated in modem times, 
and is chiefly exercised through fiction, 
or, at least, a more amusing style than 
was found sufficient for our forefathers; 
and from this change of fashion, as well 
as from the advance of real knowledge, 
and the greater precision of language, 
many books once famous have scarcely 
retained a place in our libraries, and never 
lie on our tables. 

35. In this class of literature, good wri- 
ting, such, at least, as at the time ophmm- 
appeara to be good, has always 'g,?'^' 
been the condition of pubUc es- ^^^"^ 
teem. They form a large portion of the 
classical prose in every language. And it 
is chiefly in this point of view that sev- 
eral of the most distinguished can deserve 
any mention at present. None was more 
renowned in Itsdy than the Cortegiano of 
CastigUone, whose firat edition is in 1538. 
We here find both the gracefulness of the 
language in this, perh^ its best age, and 
the rales of polished life in an Italian court. 

* Brocker, ▼., 85. Cardan had much of tha 
aame kind of aapentition aa Paracelaoa and Acnp> 
pa. Ha admiu, aa tha baaia of hia phvaical philoa- 
opby, a ajmpatby betwean the baa?enif bodies and 
oar own; not only general, but diatnbutive; tha 
son being in harmony with the heart, the roooii 
with the animal joicea. All organixed bodiea be 
held to be animated, ao that there ia no principle 
which may not be called natnra. All ia ruled by 
the propertiea of nombera. Heat and moiatara a9 
the only real q[aa)itiea in natara: the fint heiitf 
the iiormal, the aeeoiMl the nitensla cause of tB 
thingiL— SpraDgel, iii, 27& 
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newt indeed, «ra father favoimbly Tep- 
leaentedy if we compere them with all we 
know of the state of mannen from other 
aoHPeee; but it caa be no reproach to the 
author that he raised the standard of hon- 
ourable character abOTe the level of prac- 
tice. The precepta, howerer, are some- 
what trivial, and the expression difliise ; 
feults not a tittle cfauacteristie of his coup 
temporaries. A book that is serious, with- 
out depth of thou^t or warmth of feeling, 
cannot be read through with pleasure. 

96. At some distance below Castiglione 
in merit, and equally in reputation, we 
ma^ place the dialogues of Sperone Spe- 
roni, a writer whoee k>ng lira embraced 
two ages of Italian literature. These dia^ 
loffues belong to the first, and were pub- 
listied in 1644. Such of them as relate 
to moral sulqects, which he treats more 
theoretically than Castiglione, are solemn 
anddiy; they contain good sense ingood 
language ; but the one has no originality, 
ana the other no spirit. 

97. A Spanish prelate in the couit of 
,A«. Chariea obtained an extraordi- 

•r nary reputation in Europe by a 
treatise so utteriy forgotten at 
present that Bouterwek has even omitted 
nis name. This was Guevara, author of 
Mareo Aurelio con el Relox de principes, 
as the title-pace awkwardly runs. It con- 
tains several signed letters of the Emper- 
or Marcus AureUus, which probably, m a 
credulous age, passed for genuine, and 
gave vogue to the book. It was contin- 
uaUy reprinted in different languages for 
more than a century; scarce any book 
except the Bible, says Casaubon, has been 
so much translated, or so frequently print- 
ed.* It must be owned that Guevara is 
dull; bnthewrotein thein£uicyof Spsn- 
iah literature. The first fmrt of this book 
is properly entitled Marco Aurelio, and is 
filled with tiie counterfeited letters ; the 
second, Relox de principes, the Watch or 
Dial of Princes, is but a farrago of trite 
moral and religious reflections, with an 
intermixture of classical quotations. It 
in fair to observe, that Guevara seems 
uniformly a friend to good and Just kov- 
emment, and that he probably employs 
Roman stories as a screen toms satu«on 
the abases of his time. Antonio and 
Bayln censure this as a literary forgery 
more severely thsn is quite reasonaUe. 
Andrte extols the style very highly.t 

• BftylsipaBkiofOiiivin'klfaicoAiimliowtth 
BHift cooltiBpt ; it* rapotation haddoabdMi flMeh 
ncirliiiinl b^foratlitt time. 

t wiL, i4a. In IMl, 8tr ThomM El^ peMlihsd 
«• The Inuigs of GovonmMiit, compOsd oi the ecte 
stti eentencee of Alezaader Sefeme,* •• the woik 

Vol. L— Dd 



98. GHievara wrote better, or more pleas- 
ingly, in some other moral essays, hii m*. 
Oneofthem,Menospreciodicort6 MMpneie 
y alabanaa d*aldea, indifferently ^ ^^"^ 
translated into English by Thomas Tymme 
in 1575, contains some eloquent passages ; 
and, being dictated apparently by his own 
feetings instead of the spirit of oook-ma- 
king, is far superior to the more renown- 
ed Marco Auretio. Antonio blames Gue- 
vara for afibctation of antithesis, and too 
studious desire to say everyidiing well. 
But this sententious and antimetical style 
of the Spanish writers is worthy of our 
attention; for it was imitated by their 
English admirers, and formed a s^le much 
in vogue in the reinis of Elizabeth and 
James. Thus, to take a very short speci- 
men from Tymme^s translation : *' In the 
court,*' says Guevara, **it profits little to 
be wise, forasmuch as good service is 
soon forgotten, friends soon fail and ene- 
mies anient, the nobility doth forget it- 
self, science is forgotten, humility de- 
spised, truth cloaked and hid, and good 
counsel refused.'' This elaborately con- 
densed antithetical maimer cannot have 
been borrowed from, the Italians, of whom 
it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

39. BoOterwek has taken notice of a 
moral writer contemporary with vmw 
Guevara, though not so success- <Poan. 
fill in his own age, Perez d'Oliva. Of 
lum Andrds says, that the slight speci- 
men he has left in his dialogue on the dig- 
nity of man, displavs the elegance, polite- 
ness, and vigour of lus style. It is writ- 
ten, says Bouterwek, in a natural and easy 
manner ; the ideas are for the most part 
clearly and accurately developed, and the 
oratorical lansua^, particularly where it 
is appropriately mtroduced, is powerful 
an^ picturesque.* 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very 
much dedicated to the inculcar g,^,^ ^^. 
tion of Christian ethics. The tiofiorEne- 
Enchiridion Militia Christiani, JJ^^Ji,"^ 
the langua, and, above all, the 
Colloquies, which have this primary ob- 
ject in view, may be distinguished firom 
the rest. The Colloquies are, from their 
nature, the most sportive and amusins of 
his works ; the language of Erasmus has 
no prudery, nor his moral code, though 
strict, any austerity ; it is needless to add 
that his piety has no superstition. The 
dialogue is short and pointed ; the charac- 

of BDColpiroe, an imafmery secretary to that em- 
peror. Some have thought this gennioe, or, at leaat, 
no Ibrterr of Elyofa; but I aee little nam to 
doubt tluit he imitaled Ouefwm.-Fabnc., BibL Lat, 

and HeibMt. .. . .^ 

« Bonterrak, ^ 3081 Aadils, viL» 148. 
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ten display themselTes natarally; the 
ridicule faUs, in general, with skiU and 
delicacy ; the moral is not forced, yet al- 
ways in view ; the manners of the age, in 
some of the colloquies, as in the German 
Inn, are humorously and agreeably repre- 
sented. Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, 
would have been successful as a comic 
writer. The works of Vives breathe an 
equally pure spirit of morality. But it is 
unnecessary to specify works of this class, 
which, valuable as they are in their ten- 
dency, form too much the staple litenir 
ture of every generation to be enumerated 
in its history. The treatise of Melanch- 
thon, Moralis Philosophiae Epitome, stands 
on different grounds. It is a compendious 
system of ethics, built, in great measure, 
on that of Aristotle, but with such variation 
as the principles of Christianity, or his 
own judgment, led him to introduce. 
Hence, though he exhorts young students, 
as the result of his own long reflection on 
the subject, to embrace the peripatetic 
theory of morals, in preference of those 
of the Stoic or Epicurean School,* and 
contends for the utility of moral philoso- 
phy, as part of the law of God, and the 
exposition of that of nature, he admits 
that the reason is too weak to discern the 
necessity of perfect obedience or the sin- 
fulness of natural appetite.f In this epit- 
ome, which is far from servilely follow- 
ing the Aristotelian dogmas, he declares 
wholly against usury, less wise in this 
than Calvin, and asserts the magistrate's 
right to punish heretics. 

* Ego Tero <iai baa aectanim controveraiaa dia 
muUumque a^tari, imt Ka2 xdru vrpi^mv^ nt Plato 
lacere pr«cipit, valde adhortor adoleacentaloa, ut 
Topadiatia Stoicia ec Epicuroia, amplectantur Pert- 
piietica.— Prsfat. ad Mor. PhUoa. Epiac (1549). 

t Id., p. 4. The following paaaage, taken nearlf 
tt random, may aenre aa a fair apecimeo of Me- 
lanchtbon'a atyie : 

Primam cam neeeaae ait le^em Del, item magia- 
trataum legea noaae, ut diaaplinam teneamua ad 
coercendaa cupiditatea, facile inteliigi poteat, banc 
philoaophiam etiam prodeaee, que eat quaedam do- 
meatica diacipUna, qus cum deroonatrat fontea et 
cauaaa virtu tum, accendit animoa ad earum amo- 
rem ; abeunt enim atudia in morea, atque hoc ma- 
gia inritantur animi, quia quo propiua aapicimua 
lea bonaa, eo magia ipna et admiramur et amamua. 
Hie autem perfecta notitia 'virtutia qucritur. Ne- 
que vero duoium eat, quin, ut Plato ait, aapientia, 
81 quod ejua aimulacrum mianifeatum in ocnloa in- 
curreret, acerrimoe amorea ezcitaret. Nulla autem 
fingi effigiea potrat, qua propiua exprimat rirtutem 
et clariua ob oculoa ponat apectanUbua, quam base 
doctrine. Quare ejua tractatio magnam rim habet 
ad excitandoa animoa, ad amoiem rerum boneata* 
Tum, pnaaertim in bonia ae mediocribua ingeniia, 
!>. 6. 

He tacitly letracta in thia tieatiae all he had aaid 
againat free-will in the first edition of the Loci 
Communea ; in hac qosatione moderatio adhiben- 
da eat, ne quae imptertimnr opioionM immodera- 



31. Sir Thomas Elyot's Governor, pub- 
lished in 1531, though it might strT.st 
also find a place in the history of yoiviO er- 
political philosophy or of classi- ^"^^ 
cal literature, seems best to fall under this 
head ; education of youth being certainly 
no insignificant province of moral science. 
The author was a gentleman of good 
family, and had been employed hj the 
king in several embassies. The Biogra^ 
phia Britannica pronounces him ** an ex- 
cellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, phi- 
losopher, physician, cosmompher, and 
historian." For some part of this sweep- 
ing eulogy we have no evidence ; but it is 
a high praise to have been one of our ear- 
liest English writera of worth, and, though 
much inferior in genius to Sir Tlioiiias 
More, equal, perhaps, in learning and saga- 
city to any scholar of the age of Henry 
VIII. The plan of Sir Thomas Elyot in 
his Grovemor, as laid down in his dedica- 
tion to the king, is bold enough. It is 
^ to describe in our vulgar tongue the form 
of a just public weal, which matter I have 
gathered as well of the sajdngs of most 
noble authora, Greek and Ldttin, as by 
mine own experience, I being continually 
pained in some daily affiiira of tiie public 
weal of this most noble realm almost firom 
my childhood." But it is far from an- 
swering to this promise. After a few pa- 
ges on the superiority of regal over every 
other government, he passes to the sub- 
ject of education, not of a prince only, 
but any gentleman's son, with which he 
fills up the rest of his fint book. 

33. This contains several things worthy 
of observation. He advises that smeriryor 
children be used to speak Latin •daoMiaa. 
from their infancy, and either learn Latin 
and Greek together, or begin with GredL 
Elyot deprecate "" cruel and yrvua school- 
masters, by whom the wits of children be 
dulled, whereof we need no better author 
to witness than daily experience.*'* All 
testimonies concur to this savage ill treat- 
ment of boys in the schools of this period. 
The fierceness of the Tudor government, 
the religious intolerance, the polemical 
brutality, the rigorous justice, when jus- 
tice it was, of our laws, seem to have en- 
Sendered a hardness of character, which 
isplayed itself in severity of discipline, 
when it did not even reach the pomt of 
arbitrary or malignant cruelty. Every 
one knows the behaviour of Lady Jane 
Grey's parents towards their accomplish- 
ed and admirable child ; the slave oftheir 

temper in her brief life, the victim of their 

^^■^-^ " ' ^— ^— ^— ».^^— .^^^i^^^^.^^^..^.^,—^.. 

taa in otramque partem, qua ant moribns «fliff*«», 
ant beneficia Chriati obecormt, pw 34. 
• ChsfLX. 
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tmbition in death. The story told by 
Erasmus of Colet is also a little too trite 
for repetition. The general fact is indu- 
bitable ; and I think we may ascribe much 
of the hypocrisy and disingenuousness, 
which became almost national character- 
istics in this and the first part of the next 
century, to the rigid scheme of domestic 
discipline so frequently adopted; though 
I will not say but that we owe some part 
of the firmness and power of self-com- 
mand, which were equally manifest in the 
English character, to the same cause. 

33. Elyot dwells much and justly on 
Bttnenia ^^ importance of elegant arts, 
to vroki such as music, drawing, and carv- 
'•'****• ing, by which he means sculpture, 
and of manly exercises, in liberal educa- 
tion ; and objects with reason to the usual 
practice of turning mere boys at fifteen to 
the study of the laws.* In the second book 
be seems to come back to his original 
subject, by proposing to consider what 

Dualities a governor ought to possess, 
lot this soon turns to lone commonplace 
ethics, copiously illustrated out of ancient 
history, but perhaps, in general, little more 
applicable to kinss than to private men, 
at least those of superior station. It is 
plain that Elyot did not venture to handle 
the political part of his subject as he wish- 
ed to do. He seems worthy, upon the 
whole, on account of the solidity of his 
reflections, to hold a higher place than 
Ascham, to whom, in some respects, he 
beara a good deal of resemblance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a 
YfiMiM common theme with the writers 
M fh iitd. of Europe, unless so far as the 
moral duties of princes may have been 
Taguely touched by Guevara or Elyot, or 
their faults strongly, but incidentally, ad- 
Terted to by Erasmus and More. One 
great luminary, however, appeared at this 
time, though, as he has been usually 
deemed, rather a sinister meteor than a 
benignant star. It is easy to anticipate 
the name of Nicolas Machiavel. His wri- 
tings are posthumous, and were first pub- 
lished at Rome earty in 1539, with an ap- 
probation of the pope. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the treatise called The Prince 
was written in 1513, and the Discourses 
on Livy about the same time.f Few are 
Ignorant that Machiavel filled for nearly 
fifteen yeara the post of secretary to that 

Svemment of Florence which was estab- 
hed between the expulsion of the Medici 

* Chap. ziT. 

t Than are nratoal raferaiicaa in aach of theae 
hooka to tha other, from which 6iDga6n6 baa rea- 
aonably ioferred that ther were in prograaa at tha 
aava tims.-Hiat. LiU. (to Tltalia, viii., 4& 



in 1404 and their return in 1513. This was, 
in fact, the renmant of the ancient oligar- 
chy, which had yielded to the ability and 
popular influence of Cosmo and Lorenzo 
de' Medici. Machiavel, having served this 
party, over which the gonfalonier Pietro 
Soderini latterly presided, with great tal- 
ents and activity, was naturally involved 
in their ruin ; and, having undergone im- 
prisonment and torture on the charge of 
conspiracy against the new government, 
was living in retired poverty when he set 
himself down to the composition of his 
two political treatises. The strange theo- 
ries that have been brought forwanl to ac- 
count for The Pnnce of Machiavel, could 
never be revived after the publication of 
Ginguto6's History of Italian Literature, 
and the article on Machiavel in the Biogra> 
phie Universelle, if men had not sometimes 
a perverse pleasure in seeking refinements 
after the simple truth has been laid before 
them.* His own language may assure us 
of what, surely, is not very improbable, that 
his object was to be employed in the ser- 
vice of Julian de* Medici, who was at the 
head of the state in Florence, almost in the 
situation of a prince, thoush without the 
title; and that he wrote this treatise to 
recommend himself in his eyes. He had 
been faithful to the late powera ; but these 
powera were dissolved ; and in a republic, 
a dissolved government, itself the recent 
creature of u>rce and accident, being des- 
titute of the prejudice in favour of legiti- 
macy, could have little chance of reviving 
again. It is probable, from the genersi 
tenour of Ms/chiavers writings, Uiat he 
would rather have lived under a republic 
than under a prince ; but the choice was 
not left ; and it was better, in his judg- 
ment, to serve a master usefully for the 
state, than to waste his life in poverty and 
insignificance. 

35. We may also, in candour, give Ma* 
chiavel credit for sincerity in Hiamoutw 
that animated exhortation to Ju- in writing 
lian which concludes the last ThePriaca. 
chapter of The Prince, where he calls him 
forth to the noble enterprise of rescuing 
Italy from the barbarians. Twenty yeara 
that beautiful land had been the victim of 
foreign armies, before whom, in succes- 
sion, every native state had been humili- 
ated or overthrown. His acute mind 
easily perceived that no republican in- 
stitutions would possess stability or con- 
cert enough to cast off* this yoke. He 

* Ginan^n^ haa taken £reat paina with hia ac- 
count of Machiavel, and J do not know that there 
m a better. The Biographie UniTerMlle haa a good 
anoaymoua article. Tiraboachi had treated the aol^ 
jecC in a moat alofanlj mannoL 
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formed, therefore, the idea of a ipmee; 
one raised newly to power, for Italy fiir- 
mahed no hereditary line ; one auatained 
by a native army, for he deprecates the 
employment of mercenaries ; one loved, 
hut feared also, by the many; one to 
whom, in so magnanimous an underta- 
king as the liberauon of Italy, all her cities 
would render a willing obedience. It 
mi^t be, in part, a strain of flattery in 
which he points out to Julian of Medici a 
prospect so disproportionate, as we know 
nistorically, to his oi^rtunities and his 
character ; yet it was one also, perhaps, 
of sanffuine fancy and unfeigned hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned 
Some or hta fof the motives of Machiayel in 
raiMBoiia- The Prince is more groundless 
"'"'^ than one very early suggested, 
that by putting the house of MmicI on 
schemes of ^^ranny, he was artfully luring 
them to their ruin. Whether this could 
be reckoned an excuse may be left to the 
reader; but we may confidently affirm that 
it contradicts the whole tenour of that trea- 
tise. And, without palliating the woret 
oassaffes, it may be said that few books 
nave been more misrepresented. It is 
very far from true, that he advises a ty- 
rannical administration of government, or 
one likely to excite general resistance, 
even to those whom he thought, or, rather, 
knew from experience, to be placed in the 
most difficult position for retaining power, 
by having recently been exalted to it. The 
Ihince, he repeatedly says, must avoid all 
that will renaer him despicable or odious, 
especiaUy injury to the property of citizens 
or to their honour.* This vnll leave him 
nothing to guard against but the ambition 
of a few. Conspiracies, which are of lit- 
tle importance while the people are well 
affected, become unspeakably dangerous 
as soon as they are hostile.f Their love, 
therefore, or, at least, the absence of their 
hatred, is the basis of the governor's se- 
curity, and far better than any fortresses.^ 
A wise prince will honour the nobility, at 
the same time that he gives content to the 
people.^ If the observance of these max- 
ims is likely to subvert a ruler^s power, he 
may be presumed to have designed the 
ruin of tne Medici. The first due in the 
new dynasty of that house, Ck>smo I., livcMi 
forty years in the practice of an Machiavel 
would have advised, for evQ as well as 
good ; and his reign was not insecure. 
37. But much of a darker taint is found 
in The Prince. Good faith, jus- 
tice, clemency, religion, should 
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be ever in the mouth of the ideal ruler; 
but he must learn not to fear the discredit 
of any actions which he finds necessary 
to preserve his power.* In a new gov- 
emmenl, it is impossible to avoid the 
charge of cruelty ; for new states are ^- 
ways exposed to dangers. Such cruelties 
perpetrated at the outset, and from neces- 
sity, ^ if we may be permitted to spesik 
well of what is evil,^' may be useful; 
though, when they become habitual and 
unnecessary, they are incompatible with 
the continuance of this species of pow- 
er.f It is best to be both loved and fear- 
ed; but, if a choice must be made, it 
should be of the latter. For men are nat- 
urally ungrateful, fickle, dissembling, cow* 
aidly, and will promise much to a bene- 
factor, but desert him in his need, and wOl 
break the bonds of love much sooner than 
those of fear. But fear does not imply 
hatred; nor need a prince apprehend tkat, 
while he abetains from the properties and 
the wives of his sul^ects. Oocaaiona to 
take the property of othere never cease, 
while those of shedding blood are rare ; 
and, beades, a man wul sooner forvive 
the death of his father than the loss ofhis 
inheritance.^ 

38. The eighteenth chapter, on the man- 
ner in which princes should ob- hm ooiy pai. 
serve faith, might pass for a sa- !>■»«■• 
tire on their usual violations of it, if the 
author did not too seriously manifest his 
approbation of them. The best palliation 
of this, and of what else has been justly 
censured in Machiavel, is to be derived 
from his life and times. These led him 
to consider every petty government as in 
a continual state of self-defence against 
treachery and violence, from its iB-afiect- 
ed citizens, as well as from its ambitious 
neighboure. It is very difficult to draw 
the straight line of natural right in such 
circumstances ; and neither perhaps the 
cool reader of a remote age, nor the se- 
cure subject of a well-orgauuzed commu- 
nity, is altogether a fair arbiter of what 
has been done or counselled in days of 
peril and necessity ; relatively, I mean, to 
the persons, not to the objective character 
of actions. There is certainly a steadi- 
ness of moral principle and Christian en- 
durance, which tells us that it is better not 
to exist at all than to exist at the price 
of virtue ; but few, indeed, of the coun- 
trjonen and contemporaries of Machiavel 
had any daim to toe practice, whatever 
they might have to the profes«on, of such 
inteffrity. His crime, m the eyes of the 
wond — and it vras truly a crime — was to 
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hmve cast away the Teil of h3mocrify, the 
profession of a religions adnerence to 
raaadms whidi at the same moment were 
violated.* 

30. The Discourses of MachiaTel upon 
BtoDtaMv the first books of Livy, th^sh 
•MoaUvy. not mors celebrated than T%e 
Prince, have been better esteemed. Far 
from being exempt from the same bias 
in favour of unscrupulous politics, they 
abound with similar maxims, especially in 
the third book; but they contain more 
sound and deep thinking on the spirit of 
small republics than could be found in any 
preceding writer that has descended to us; 
more, probably, in a practical sense, than 
the Politics of Aristotle, though they are 
not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon 
the Roman government, he is naturally 
sometimes misled by confidence in Livy ; 
but his own acquamtance with modem 
Italy was, in some measure, the correct- 
ive that secured him from the errors of 
ordinary antiquaries. 

40. These Discourses are divided into 
TMriMd. three books, and contain 143 chap- 
ia$ piiMk- ters, with no great regard to ar- 
v*^ rangement; written, probably, as 
reflections occasionally presented them- 
selves to the author's mind. Tliey are 
built upon one prBdominant idea ; that the 

Elitical and military annals of early Rome 
ving had their counterparts in a great 
varie^of parallel instances which the re- 
cent history of Italv furnished, it is safe 
to draw experimental principles from them, 
and to expect the recurrence of similar 
ronsequences in the same circumstances. 
This reasoning, founded upon a single 
repetition of the event, though it may ea- 
sily mislead us, from an imperfect esti- 
mate of the conditions, and does not give 
a high probability to our anticipations, is 
such as those intrusted with the safety 
of commonwealths ought not to neglect. 
But Machiavel sprinkles these Discourses 
with thoughts of a more general cast, and 
often apphes a comprehensive knowledge 
of history, and a long experience of man- 
kind. 

41. Permanence, according to Machia- 
vel, is the great aim of govemment.f In 

very common sentiment among wri- 



• llohorf has obMnred, that all Uie aits of tyian- 
uj which we read in^achiaTel had been unfolded 
bf Ariitotle; and Oingo4n4 baa shown thia. in acMne 
waawifS,from the elerenth chapter of the fifth book 
orthelaitet'aPoUtiea. He might alaohaTe quoted 
the OEooDomics; the second book, however, of 
which, foU of the stratagems and frands of XMo- 

a'sios, though neariy of nis age, is not genoine. 
ttfaid, with his osnal partiality to trranto (chap, 
at, sect. S), aeeaa to think than all laudable, 
t L L, c. S. 



ters accustomed to repubfican forms, al- 
though experience of the mischiefo gen- 
erally attending upon chan^ mijfht lead 
to it, there is, no doubt, a httle of Machi- 
avePs original taint, the reference of po- 
litical ends to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than that of the communi^. But 
the polity which he seems for the most 
part to prefer, though he does not speak 
explicitly, nor always, perhaps, consist- 
ently, is one wherem the people should 
at least have great weight. In one pas- 
sage he recommends, like Cicero and Ta- 
citus, the triple form, which endeavours 
to conciliate the power of a prince with 
that of a nolMlity and a popular assembly, 
as the best means of preventing that cy- 
cle of revolutions through which, as he 
supposes, the simpler institutions would 
naturally, if not necessarily, pass ; from 
monarchy to aristocracy, from that to de- 
mocracy, and, finally, to monarchy again ; 
though, as he observes, it rarely happens 
that there is time given to complete this 
cycle, which requires a long course of 
ages, the community itself, as an inde^ 
pendent state, being generally destitrved 
beforo the ck>se of the period.* But, 
with his predilection for a republican poli- 
ty, he yet saw its essential weakness in 
difficult circumstances; and hence ob- 
serves, that there is no surer way to ruin 
a democracy than to set it on bold under- 
takings, which it is sure to misconduct.f 
He has made, also, the profound and im- 
portant remark, that states are rarely either 
formed or reformed except by one man.^ 
49. Few political treatises can even 
now be read with more advantage Ttadrua 
than the Discourses of Machiavel ; and laSa* 
and in proportion as the course of ^"^ 
civil society tends farther towuds democ- 
racy, and especially if it should lead to 
what seems the inevitable conse<)uence 
of democracy, a considerable subdivision 
of independent states, they may acquire 
an additional value. The absence of all 
passion, the continual reference of every 
public measure to a distinct end, the dis- 
regard of vulgar associations with names 
or persons, render him, though too cold 
of neart for a very generous reader, a sa- 
gacious and nseful monitor for any one 
who can employ the necessary methods 
of correcting nis theorems. He formed a 
school of subtle reasonen upon political 
history, which, both in Italy and France, 
was in vogue for two centuries ; and, what- 



*e.9aod6. fe. 53. 

t c. 0. Coiiiiani,iT.,70,has aUempted to reduce 
into system the Diecoones of Machiavel, which 
have no lecular anangement, so that nsarly the 
sane thongnta lecur in diilaient cfaaptna. 
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ever mikht be its errois, has hardly been 
superseded for the better b^ the loose 
declamation that some dignify with the 
name of philosophical politics, and in 
which we continually find a more flagi- 
tious and undisguised abandonment of 
moral rules for the sake of some idol of a 
general principle, than can be imputed to 
The Prince of MachiaveL 

43. Besides these two woriu, the His- 
Bis Htauwy tory of Florence is enough to 
orFioranoQ. immortalize the name of Nicolas 
MachiaveL Seldom has a more giant 
stride been made in any department of 
literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history : for the preceding histori- 
cal works, whether in Italy or out of it, 
had no claims to the praise of classical 
composition, while this has ranked among 
the greatest of that order. Machiavel was 
the first who gave at once a general and a 
luminous development of great events in 
their causes and connexions, such as we 
find in the first book of his History of 
Florence. That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
though it may seem now to contain only 
what IS famihar, had never been attempt- 
ed before, and is still, for its conciseness 
and truth, as good as any that can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and 
,g^ Contarini on the Republic of 

Venice, being chiefly descriptive 
of actual institutions, though the 
former, a Florentine by birth, sometimes 
reasons upon, and even censures them, 
would not deserve notice, except as they 
display an attention to the workings of a 
most complicated, and, at the same time, 
a most successful machine. The won- 
derful permanency, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity of Venice became the admiration 
of Europe, and especially, as was most 
natural, of Italy ; where she stood alone, 
without internal usurpation or foreign in- 
terference, strong in wisdom more than in 
arms, the surviver of many lines of petty 

Erinces, and many revolutions of turbu- 
mt democracy, which had, on either side 
of the Apennine, run their race of guilt and 
sorrow for several preceding centuries.* 

45. Calvin alone, of the reformers in 
GUvtB's ^^^ period, has touched upon po- 
poiiueai litical government as a theme of 
principiM. rational discussion ; though he 
admits that it is needless to dispute which 
is the best form of polity, since private 
men have not the right of altering that 
under which they live. The change from 

* These are both pubfisbed in Gnviot, Thetaor. 
Astiq. lulia. See, too^ GiAgu^ni, riii, 18S. 



monarchy to despotism, he says, is eas^; 
nor is that from aristocracy to the donun- 
ion of a few much more difficult; but no- 
thing is so apt to follow as sedition from 
a popular regimen. But, upon the whole, 
he considers an aristocratic form to be Cw 
better than the other two, on account of 
the vices and infirmity of human nature.* 
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Joriapnideiice. 

46. Uhdib the name jurisprudence, we 
are not yet to seek for writings 
on that high department of moral aJJST 
philosophy which treats of the ^f^!f i 
rules of universal justice, by '*" 
which positive legislation and the courts 
of judicature ought to be directed. What- 
ever of this kind may appear in works of 
this period, arises incidentally out of their 
subject, and does not constitute their es- 
sence. According to the |)rimary and 
established sense of the word, especially 
on the Continent, jurisprudence is the sci- 
ence of the Roman law, and is seldom ap- 
plied to any other positive system, but 
least of all to the law of nature. Yet the 
application of this study has been too ex- 
tensive in Europe, and the renown of its 
chief writers too high, to admit of our 
passing wholly over this department of 
literature, as we do some technical and 
professional subjects. 

47. The civil or Roman law is compre- 
hended in four leading divisions The laws 
(besides some later than the time •« «tn 
of Justinian), very unequal in ■»»»i^ 
length, but altogether forming that mnlti- * 
farious collection usually styled the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis. As this has sometimes 
been published in a single, though a vast 
and closely-printed volume, it may seem 
extraordinary that, by means of arrBD|ed 
indexes, marginal references, and similar 
resources, it was not, soon after it came 
into use as a standard authority, or, at 
least, soon after the invention of printing, 
reduced into a less disorderly state than 
its present disposition exhibits. But the 
labours of the older jurists, in accumulating 
glosses or short marginal interpretations, 
were more calculated to multiply than to 
disentangle the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It iR at first sight more wonderful that 

many nations of Europe, instead 

of selecting the most valuable iw 
portion of the civil law as direct- 
ory to their own tribunals, should have 
bestowed decisive authority on that entire 

• Calv. Inat, L !▼., c. 90, ^ & 
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unwieldy body wliich bofe the name of 
jDstinian; laws which they could not on- 
deratand, and which, in great measure, 
most, if understood, have been perceived 
to clash with the new order of hnman so- 
ciety. But the homage paid to the Roman 
name ; the previous reception of the Theo- 
dosian code in the same countries ; the 
vague notion of the Italians, artfully en- 
couraged by one party, that the Conrads 
and Frederics were really successors of 
the Theodosii and Justinians ; the frequent 
clearness, acuteness, and reasonableness 
of the decisions of the old lawyers, which 
ill the Pandects ; the immense difficulty 
of separating the less useful portion, and 
of obtaining public authority for a new 
system ; the deference, above idl, to great 
names, which cramped every effort of the 
human mind in the middle a^es, wiU suffi- 
ciently account for the adoption of a juris- 
prudence so complicated, uncertain, unin- 
telligible, and ill ntted to the times. 

40. The portentous ignorance of the 
Hiitty or CAi'hci' jurists in everything that 
MMni could aid their textual explana- 
JJJJjjJ* •• tions has been noticed in the first 
chapter of this volume. This 
could not hold out long after the revival 
of learning. Budaeus, in his Observations 
on the Pandects, uras the first to furnish 
better verbal interpretations ; but his phil- 
olo^al erudition was not sustainea by 
that knowledge of the laws Uiemselves 
which nothing but long labour could im- 
part.* Such a knowledge of the Latin 
language as, even after the revival of let- 
ters, was given in the schools, or, we may 
add, as is now obtained by those who are 
counted learned among us, serves but lit- 
*t]e towards the understanding those Ro- 
man lawyers, whose short decisions, or, 
as we should call them, opinions, occupy 
the fifty books of the Pandects. They 
had not only a technical terminology, as 
is, perhaps, necessary in professional 
usage, but many words and phrases, not 
merely technical, occur, as to the names 
and notions of things, which the classical 
auUiors, especially such as are commonly 
read, do not contain. Yet these writers 
of antiquity, when diligently pursued, 
throw much light upon iurisprudence ; 
they assist conjecture, if they do not af- 
ford proof, as to the meaning of words ; 
they explain allusions, they connect the 
laws with their temporary causes or gen- 
eral principles ; and if they seem a httle 
to lead us astray from the great object of 
Jurisprudence, the a4judication of right, it 
still highly important, in the conidi- 
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tions that Europe had imposed upon her- 
self, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

60. Ulric Zasius, a professor at Friburg, 
and Garcia d^Erzilla, whose com- Aictati: 
mentaries were printed in 1515, ua reform 
should have the credit, according ^**^* 
to Andres, of leading the way to a more 
elegant jurisprudence.* The former of 
these is known, in some measure, as a 
scholar and a correspondent of Erasmus ; 
for the latter I have to depend on the tes- 
timony of his countryman. But the gen- 
eral voice of Europe has always named 
Andrew Alciati, of Milan, as the restorer 
of the Roman law. He taught, from the 
year 1518 to his death in 1550, in the Uni- 
versities of Avignon, Milan, Bourges, Paris, 
and Bologna. Literature became with him 
the handmaid of law; the historians of 
Rome, her antiquaries, her orators, and 
poets, were called upon to elucidate the 
obsolete words and obscure allusions of 
the Pandects ; to which, the earlier as 
well as the most valuable and extensive 
portion of the civil law, this method of 
classical interpretation is chiefly applica- 
ble. Alciati had another advantage, de- 
nied to his predecessors of the middle 
ages, in the possession of the Byzantine 
jurists, with whom, says Gravina, the 
learning of Roman law had been preserved 
in a more perfect state amid other vesti- 
ges of the empire, and, while almost extin- 
guished in Italy by the barbarians, had 
been in daily usage at Constantinople 
down to its capture. Alciati was the first 
who taught the lawyers to write with pu- 
rity and elegance. Erasmus has applied 
to him the eulogy of Cicero on Scsvola, 
that he was the most jurisprudent of ora- 
tors, and the most eloquent of lawyers. 
But he deserved, also, the higher praise 
of sweeping away the rubbish of conflict- 
ing glosses, which had so confounded the 
students by their contrary subtilties, that 
it had become a practice to count, instead 
of weighing, tibeir authorities. It has 
been regretted that he made little use of 
philosophy in the exposition of law ; but 
this could not have been attempted in the 
sixteenth century without the utmost dan- 
ger of misleading the interpreter.f 



* AndiAt, zri , 143 Sarigny agreea with Andres 
u to the merita of Zasius, and observes thst the 
revival of the stodr of the laws in their original 
sooroM, instead of toe commentators, bad been an- 
nounced hy several sisns before the sixteenth cen- 
turr. Amorogio Traversari had recommended this, 
and Lebriza wrate a|[iiinst the erron of Accursins, 
though in a superficial manner.— Oeach. des Ro> 
miachen Rechts, vi., 364. 

t Bsyle. art Alciati. Oravtna, p. 20S. 
«hi.ix.<l)ft. Coroiani, v., ST. 
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61. Tbe practical lawyen, whose prej- 
opnaitiMi ndices were noonahed bv their 
tflThter interests, conspired with the pio- 
fiessoxB of the old school to clamour 
against the introduction of literatore into 
jurisprudence. Alciati was driyen some- 
times from one unirersity to another by 
their opposition ; but more frequently his 
lestlesa disposition and his notorious de- 
sire of gain were the causes of his migra- 
tions. They were the means of difltasing 
a more liberal course of studies in France 
as well as Italy, and especially in the 
great legal Univenity of Boorges. He 
stood not, however, alone in scattering 
the ilowere of polite literature over the 
thorny brakea of jurisprudence. An em- 



inent Spaniaidy Antonio Agustino, 
might perha^ be placed almost 
on a level with him. The first wmk of 
Agustino, Eimendationes Juris Civilis, was 
pphlisbed in 1544. Andr^ seldom defi- 
cient in praising his oompatiiocs, pro- 
nounces such a eulogy on the writmgs 
of Agnstino as to find no one but Coja- 
cius worthy of being accounted his equal, 
if, indeed, he does not give the preference 
in genius and learning to the older writer.* 
Gravina is less diffhsely panegyrical ; and, 
in fact, it is certain that A^fustino, though 
a lawyer of great erudition and int^Ii- 
gence, has been eclipsed by those for 
whom he prepared the way. 
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SscT. L 1580-1550. 

Poetijin lt«lj— Id Spain and Pcntngal— In FVanoe 
and Gennany— lu EngtancL—Wjatt and Soney. 
^Latin Poetry. 

I. The singular grace of Anosto^s poem 
FDetry af had not less distinguished it than 
B""*^ his fertility of invention and brill- 
iancy of language. For the Italian poe- 
try since the days of Petrarch, with the 
exception of Lorenzo and Politian, the 
boasts of Florence, had been very deficient 
in elegance ; the sonnets and odes of the 
fifteenth century, even those written near 
its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d^Aquila, 
Benivieni, and other now obscure names, 
though the list of poets in Crescimbeni 
will be found very long, are hardly men- 
tioned by the generality of critics but for 
the purpose of censure ; while Boiaj^do, 
who deserved most praise for bold and hap- 
py inventions, lost much of it through an 
unpolished and inharmonious s^le. In the 
succeeding period, the foults of the Italian 
school were entirely opposite ; in Bembo, 
and those who, by their studious and ser- 
vile imitation of one great master, were 
called Petrarehists, there was an elabo- 
rate sweetness, a fastidious delicacy, a 
harmony of sound, which frequently serv- 
ed as an excuse for coldness of imaginar 
tion and poverty of thought. ** As the too 
careful imitation of Cicero,^ says Tira- 
boschi, ^ caused Bembo to faU into an af- 
fected elegance in his Latin style, so in 
his Italian poetry, while he labonn to re- 
store the manner of Petrarch, he displajrs 
more of art than of natural genius. Yet, 



by banishiny the rudeness of former poe- 
try, and pomting out the right path, he 
was of no small advantage to those who 
knew how to imitate his excellences and 
avoid his faults.**t 

8. The chief care of Bembo was to 
avoid the unpolished lines which Ua bamkm 
deformed the poetry of the fif- — * iia M . 
teenth century in the eyes of one so ex* 

?[uisitely sensible to the charms of diction, 
t is from him that the historians of Ital- 
ian literature date the revival of Petrarch- 
an elegance ; of which a foreigner, unless 
conversant with the language in all its 
varieties, can hardly jndge, though he may 
perceive the want of original conception, 
and the monotony of conventional phrases 
which is too frequently charactenstic of 
the Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of 
Bembo on the death of his Moroaina, the 
mother of his children, display a real ten- 
derness not unworthy of his master ; and 
the canzone on that of his brother has ob- 
tained not less renown ; thou^ Tassoni, 
a very fastidious critic, has ndiculed its 
centonism, or studious incorporation of 
lines fVom Petrarch; a practice which 
the habit of writing Latin poetry, wherein 
it should be sparingly employed, but not 
wholly avoided, would naturally encour* 
age.t 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy 
produced in the sixteenth century g^— ,,^^. 
was immensely great. Crescim- of im iaa 
beni gives a list of eighty earlier 



• Vol Tn., p. 14S. 
t Tinboachi, tbkL 



t Vol. 
iv.,lQI. 
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than 1550, whom he selects from many 
hundred eyer forgotten names. By far the 
laiger proportion of these confined them- 
selTCs to the sonnet and the canzone or 
ode ; and the theme is generally love, 
thongh they sometimes change it to reli- 
gion. A conventional phraseology, an 
interminable repetition of the beauties 
and coldness of perhaps an ideal, certain- 

a to lis an unknown mistress, run through 
ese productions ; which so much resem- 
ble each other as sometimes to suggest to 
any one who reads the Sceltas, which 
bring together many extracts from these 
poets, no other parallel than that of the 
hooting of owls m concert ; a sound mel- 
ancholy, and not unpleasing to all ears in 
its way, but monotonous, unintellectual, 
and manifesting as little real sorrow or 
sentiment in the bird as these composi- 
tions do in the poet.* 

4. A few exceptions may certainly be 
AI.1— inii made. Alamanni, though the son- 
net is not his peculiar line of 
strength, and thou^ he often follows the 
track of Petrarch with almost servile imi- 
tation, could not, with his powerful ge- 
nius, but raise himself above the common 
level. His Lygura Pianta, a Genoese la^ 
dy, the heroine of many sonnets, is the 
shadow of Laura ; but, when he turns to 
the calamities of Italy and his own, that 
stem sound is heard again, that almost re- 
minds us of Dante and Alfieri. The Ital- 
ian critics, to whom we must, of course, 
implicitly defer as to the grace and taste 
of their own writers, speak well of Mplza, 
and some other of tne smaller poets; 
though they are seldom exempt from the 
general defects above mentioned. But 
vittorte none does Crescembeni so much 
^^°'*"'^ extol as a poetess, in every respect 
the most eminent of her sex in Italy, the 
widow of the Marauis of Pescara, Yittoria 
Colonna, sumameo, he says, by the public 
voice, the divine. The rare virtues and 
consummate talents of this lady were the 
theme of all Italy in that brilliant a^ of 
her literature ; and her name is familiar to 
the ordinary reader at this day. The can- 
zone dedicated to the memory of her iUus- 
triona husband is worthy of both.f 

* Maratori hiinielf obMrrai the tantalizing habit 
ia which wmnatteera indulge themielvea, of thitat- 
dUDg to die for lore, which never comes to any- 
thing; aaella volgaie emania cbe moitrano ^1* 
amanti oi voler morire, e che tante volte slode in 
bona loro, ma non mai viene ad eiletto. 

t Craadmbent della voljar poeaia, vob. ii. and 
iii For the character of Vittoria Colonna, aee iL, 
9eo. Roocoe (Leo X., iiL, 314) thinka her canzone 
OB her hnabend in no reepect inferior to that of 
Beobo on hia brother. It la rather by a atretch of 
chroDdogy that thia writer reckona Yittoria, Benii, 
and tevend more, among the poeta of Leo*s age. 

Vol. I.— E b 



5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in nmn- 
ber, and composed in the Hora- teonaor 
tian manner, were published af- Ariosto sod 
ter his death inl634. Tirabos- ^*"™»"*' 
chi places them at the head o( that class 
of poetry. Hie reader will find an analy- 
sis of these satires, with some extracts, in 
6ingu6n6.* The twelve satires of Alaman- 
ni, one of the Florentine exiles, of which 
the first edition is dated in 1639, though 
of earlier publication than those of Ari- 
osto, indicate an acquaintance with them. 
They are to one another as Horace and 
Juvenal, and as their fortunes might lead 
us to expect ; one gay, easy, fuU of the 
best form of Epicurean philosophy, cheer'* 
fulness, and content in the simpler ei\ioy- 
ments of life ; the other ardent, scomfuU 
unsparing, declamatory, a hater of vice, 
and no great lover of mankind, pouring 
forth his moral wrath in no feeble strain. 
We have seen, in another place, his ani* 
madversions on the conrt of Rome ; nor 
does anything in Italy eaeaape his resent- 
menuf The other poems of Alamanni 
are of a very misceUaneous description ; 
eclogues, little else than close imitations 
of Theocritus and Viigil* elegies, odes, 
hymns, psalms, fables, tragedies, and what 
were caued solve, a name for all unclass- 
ed poetry. 

6. Alamanni's epic, or, rather, romantic 
poem, the Avarchide, is admitted ^iu,^„| 
by all critics to be a work of old 

age, little worthy of his name. But his 
poem on agriculture, La Coltivazione, has 
been highly extoUed. A certain degree 
of languor seems generally to hang on 
Italian blank verse ; and in didactic poe- 
try it is not likely to be overcome. The 
Bees of Rucellai is a poem writ- i^g^^]^ 
ten with exquisite sweetness of 
style ; but the critics have sometimes for- 
gotten to mention that it is little else than 

* ix., 100-129. Comiani, i?., 65. In one paaaaae 
of the second utire Arioato asaumes a tone of hign- 
er dignity than Horace ever Tentared^ and invei^ha 
asaiMt the Italian coorta in the aptnt of hie nral 
Alamanni. 

t The following linea, which conclude the twelfth 
and last aatire, may serve as a specimen of Alaman- 
ni's declamatory tone of invective, and hia bitter 
attacks on Rome, whom he is addressing. 

O chi vedesae il ver, vedrebbe come 
Pia dianor tn, che '1 too Lother Martino 
Porti a te stessa, e pid gravose some ; 

Non la Oermania, no, ma 1' odo, il vino, 
Avarixia, ambition, luasaria e gola, 
Ti mena al fin, che gid veggiam vicino. 

Non par qoesto dico io, non FVaneia aola. 
Nod par la Spagna, tntta Italia anoom 
Che ti tien d' heresia, di vizi scada. 

E che nd crede, ne dimandi ogn' ora 
Urbin, Ferrara, V Orao, e la Colonna, 
La Marca, il Ronagmiol, ma pia che plora 

Fiv te serveado^ che (I d*^aUh doima. 
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a free translation from the fonrth Geor- 
-jj^^jjj^ gic* No one has ever pretend- 
ed to rescue from the charge of 
dulness and insipidity the epic poem of 
the father of blank verse, Trissino, on the 
liberation of Italy from the Goihs by BeH- 
sarius. It is, of all long poems tliat are 
remembered at all, the most unfortunate 
in its reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Ber- 
jg^^ ni, partly known by his ludicrous 
' poetry, which has given that style 
the appellation of Poesia Bemesca, rather 
on account of his excellence than origi- 
nality, for nothing is so congenial to the 
Italians,! but far more by his ri-facdmentOy 
or remoulding of the poem of Boiardo. 
The Orlando Innamorato, an ill-written 
poem, especially to Tuscan ears, had been 
encumbered by the heavy continuation of 
Agostini. Yet, if its own intrinsic beau- 
ties of invention would not have secured 
it from oblivion, the vast success of the 
Oriando Furioso, itself only a continu- 
ation, and borrowing most of its charac- 
ters from Boiardo's poem, must have made 
it impossible for Italians of any curiosity 
to neglect the primary source of so much 
delight. Bemi, therefore, undertook the 
singular office of writing over again the 
Oriando Innamorato, preserving the sense 
of almost every stanza, though every stan- 
za was more or less altered, and inserting 
nothing but a few introductory passages, 
in Uie manner of Ariosto, to eacn canto.^ 
The genius of Bemi, playful, satirical, 
flexible, was admirably fitted to perform 
this labour ; the rude Lombardisms of the 
lower Po gave way to the racy idiom of 
Florence; and the Orlando Innamorato 
has descended to posterity as the work of 
two minds, remarkably combined in this 
instance ; the sole praise of invention, 
circumstance, description, and, very fre- 
quently, that of poetical figure and senti- 
ment, belonging to Boiardo ; that of style, 
in the peculiar and limited use of the word, 
to Bemi. The character of the poem, as 
thus adorned, has sometimes been mis- 
conceived. Though Bemi is almost al- 
ways sprightly, he is not, in this ro- 

* R(wcoe*« Leo, iii., 351. Tirabotchi, z., 85. 
Al^rolti and ComiaDi (▼., 116), who quote him, 
do not eateem the poem of Rucellai highly. 

t Corniani, iv.. 252. Rotcoe, iii., 323. 

X The firat edition of the Rifaccimento la in 1541, 
and the second in 1542. In that of 1545, the firat 
eighty-two atanxaa are very different from thoie 
that oorretpood in former editiona ; aome that fol- 
low are aaapected not to be genuine. It aeema 
that we have no edition on which we can wholly 
depend. No edition of Bemi appeared from 1545 
to 1725, thoQgh Domenichi wai printed lereral 
thnea. Thia reformer of Boiaido did not alter the 
tezt nearly ao much aa B«nii.^Paiiixii, voL ii 



mance, a burlesque or bnflbon poet.* I 
once heard Foscolo prefer him to Ariosto. 
A foreigner, not so famitiar with the pecu- 
harities of language, would probably think 
his style less brilliant and less pellucid; 
and it is in execution alone that he claims 
to be considered as an original poet. 
The Orlando Innamorato was idso re- 
moulded by Domenichi in 1546 ; but the 
excellence of Bemi has caused this feeble 
production to be nearly passed over by the 
Italian critics.f 

8. Spain now began to experience one 
of those revolutions in fashionable taste 

* Tiraboochi, vii., 195, cenaorea Bemi for ** motsi 
e racconti troppo liberi ed empi, che vi ha ioaenti'* 
Gingu^Q^ ezclaima, aa well ne may, againat thie 
impntation. Bemi haa inserted no atoriea ; and, 
unless it were the few atanzaa that remain at the 
bead of the twentieth canto, it ia hard to any what 
Tiraboachi meant by impieties. But, though Tira- 
boachi moat have read Bemi, he haa here chosen 
to copy Zeno, who talks of *' il poema di Boiardo, 
rifatto dal Bemi, e di aerio tranaformato in ridicolo^ 
e di onesto in iscandoloso, e pero giuatamente dan- 
nato dalla chiesa."— (Fontanini, p. 273.) Zeoo^ 
even more aurely than Tiraboschi, waa perfectly 
acqaainted with Berni*a poem : how coula he give 
so lalse a character of it T Did he copy aome older 
writer T and why T It seema hard not to think that 
aome aoapicion of Bemi'a biaa towaida Protest- 
antiam had engendered a prejudice against hia po> 
em, which remained when the cauae had been ror* 
gotten, as it certainly waa in the daya of Zeno and 
Tiraboschi. 

t**The insennity," saya Mr. Panini, •'with 
which Bemi finds a resemblance between difiereut 
objecta, and the rapidity with which he anddenly 
coonecta the moat remote ideaa ; the aolemn man- 
ner in which he either alladea to lodicroaa events 
or utiera an abaurdity ; the air of innocence and 
naivet^ with which he preaenta remarka fiiU of 
ahrewdneas and knowledge of the world ; that pe- 
culiar bonhomie with which he aeema to loodt 
kindly, and, at the same time, unwillingly on fan- 
man errors or wickedness ; the keen irony whidi 
he oees with so much appearance of aimplicity and 
aversion to bitteraeaa ; the aeeming aingieoeaa oC 
heart with which he appeara anxiooa to ezciiae 
men and actiona, at the very moment that he ia 
most inveterate in exposing them ; these are the 
chief elements of Berai*a poetry. Add to this the 
atyle, the loftiness of the verse contnsting with 
the frivolity of the argument, the graveat coDcep* 
tion expressed in the most homely manner; the 
seasonable use of atrange metaphora and of aimilea 
aometimes sublime, and for tnia verv reason tba 
more laughable, when cons^ered with relatioD to 
the subject which they are intended to iilustrate» 
form the moat remarkable featurea of his atyle."— 
P. 120. 

" Any candid Italian acholar who will nerase the 
Rifaccimento of Bemi with attention wul be com- 
pelled to admit that, although manv parts of the 
poem of Boiardo have been improvea in that work* 
such has not alwave been the case ; and will, more- 
over, be convinced that aome parte of the Rilacd- 
mento, besides those suspected m former timee, am 
evidentlv eithar not written bv Bemi. or have not 
received from him, if they be nia, aoch comctioBi 
aa to be worthy of their author."— P. 141. Mr. P. 
ahowa in asvenl paasagea his grooiids fiv 
pidoB. 
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which await the political changes 
of nations. Her native poetry, 
whether Castilian or Valencian, had char- 
acteiistics of its own, tiiat placed it in a 
different region from the Italian. The 
short heroic, amatory, or devotional songs, 
which the Peninsular dialects were accus- 
tomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too 
h]rperbolical for a taste which, if not cor- 
rectly classical, was at least studious of a 
grace not easily compatible with extrava- 
gance. But the continual intercourse of 
the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject to 
their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, 
accustomed their nobles to reUsh the 
charms of a sister language, less ener- 
getic, but more polished i\an their own. 
BoMu. Two poets, Boscan and Garcilaa- 
gucUmm. 00 de la Vega, brought from Italy 
the softer beauties of amorous poetry, 
imbodied in the regular sonnet, which 
had hitiierto been httle employed in the 
Peninsula. These poems seem not to 
have been printed till 1543, when both 
BcMcan and Garcilasso were dead, and 
their new school had already met with 
both support and opposition at the court 
of Valladolid. The national character is 
not entirely lost in these poets ; love still 
speaks with more impetuous ardour, with 
more plaintive sorrow, than in the con- 
temporary Italians ; but the restraints of 
taste and reason are perceived to control 
his voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, 
called Salicio and Nemoroso, is pronoun- 
ced by the Spanish critics to be one of the 
finest works in Uieir language. It is sad- 
der than the lament of saddest nightin- 
gales. We judge of all such poetry dif- 
ferently in the progressive ages of life. 
0. Diego Mendoza, one of the most re- 
markable men for variety of tal- 
ents whom Spain has produced, 
ranks with Boscan and Garcilasso as a 
reformer of Castilian poetry. His char- 
acter as a soklier, as the severe Governor 
of Siena, as the haughty minister of 
Ciharles at the court of Rome and the 
Council of Trent, is notorious in history.* 
His epistles, in an Horatian style, full 
of a masculine and elevated philosophy, 
though deficient in harmony and polish, 
are preferred to his sonnets ; a species of 
composition where these faults are more 
perceptible, and for which, at least in the 
style then popular, the stem understand- 
ing of Mendoza seems to have been ill 
adapted. "* Though he composed," says 

* Sadolet, in one of his epistles, dated 1532 (lib. 
▼i., p. 309, edit 1554), fiTes tn interestinf charac- 
ter of liendosa, then young, who bed nnted him 
at Carpentras on bis way to Rome ; a journey on- 
<ffrftak^r solely for the sake of learoinf . 



Bouterwek, ** in the Italian manner with 
less facility than Boscan and Garcilasso, 
he felt more correctly than they or any 
other of his countrymen the difference 
between the Spanish and Italian langua^ 
ges, with respect to their capabilities for 
versification. The Spanish admits of none 
of those pleasing elisions, which, particu- 
larly when temunating vowels are omit* 
ted, render the mechanism of Italian ver- 
sification so eas^, and enable the poet to 
augment or diminish the number of sylla- 
bles according to his nleasure ; and this 
difference in the two languaffes renders 
the composition of a Spanish sonnet a 
difficult task. Still more does the Span- 
ish language seem hostile to the soft ter- 
mination of a succession of feminine 
rhymes ; for the Spanish poet who adopts 
this rule of the Italian sonnet is compell- 
ed to banish fh>m his rhymes all infini- 
tives of verbs, together with a whole host 
of sonorous substantives and adjectives. 
Mendoza, therefore, availed himself of the 
use of masculine rhymes in his sonnets ; 
but this metrical hcense was strongly 
censured by all partisans of the Itahan 
style. Nevertheless, had he given to his 
sonnets more of the tenderness of Pe- 
trarch, it is probable that they would have 
found imitators. Some of them, indeed, 
may be considered as successful produc- 
tions, and throughout all the language is 
correct and noble.'** 

10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, writ- 
ten in the old national style, tacit- sm di 
ly improved and polished, are pre- "*»n^ 
ferred by the Spaniards to his other works. 
Many of them are printed in the Romance-' 
ro General. Saa di Miranda^ though a Por- 
tuguese, has written much in Castilian as 
well as in his own language. Endowed by 
Nature with the melancholy temperament 
akin to poetic sensibility, he fell readily 
into the pastoral strain, for which his own 
language is said to be peculiariy formed. 
The greater and better part of his eclogues, 
however, are in Castilian. He is said to 
have chosen the latter language for im- 
agery, and his own for reflection.! Of 
tms poet, as well as of his CastiUan con- 
temporaries, the reader will find a suffi- 
cient account in Bouterwek and Sismondi. 

11. Portugal, however, produced one 
who did not abandon her own soft jixtmyr^ 
and voluptuous dialect, Ribeyro; 

the first distin^ished poet she could 
boast. His strains are chiefly pastoral, 
the favourite style of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive 
melancholy, with which it requires some 



• P. 196. 



t Boatenvek, p. SiO. SiManndi, 
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congenial emotioii of our own to S3rmpa- 
thize. A xomance of Ribeyzo, Menina e 
Mo9a, is one of the earliest among the few 
specimens of noble prose which we find in 
that language. It is said to be full of ob- 
scure afiusions to real events in the an* 
thor's life, and cannot be read with much 
interest ; but some have thought that it ia 
the prototype of the Diana of Montemayor, 
and the whole school of pastoral romance, 
which was afterward admired in Europe 
for an entire century. 'We have, however, 
seen that the Arcadia of Sannazzaro has 
the priority; and lam not aware that there 
is jany specific distinction between that ro- 
mance and this of Ribeyro. It should be 
here observed, that Ribeyro should per- 
haps have been mentioned before; his 
ecfo^es seem to have been written, and 

S)ssibly published, before the death of 
manuel m 1621. The romance, howev- 
er, was a later production.* 

12. The French versifiers of the age of 
Franeh Fraocis I. are not few. It does not 
V0**nr. am)ear that they rise above the level 
of the tnree preceding reigns, Louis XI., 
Charles VIII., and Louis All. ; some of 
them mistaking insqiid allegory for the 
creations of fancy ; some tamely descri- 
bing the events of Uieir aj^ ; otheiB, with 
rather more spirit, satirising the vices of 
mankind, and especially of the cleigy; 
while many, in little songs, expressed 
their ideal love with more, periiaps, of con- 
ventional gallantry than psission or tender- 
ness,! yet with some of those lip[ht and 
graceful touches which distinguish this 
yy,^ style of French noetry. Clement 
Marot ranks far higher. The psalms 
of Marot, though famous in their day, are 
among his worst performances. His dis- 
tinguished excellence is a naivety or pre- 
teiSied simplicity, of which it is the high- 
est praise to say that it was the model 
of La Fontaine. This style of humour, 
than which nothing is more spri^tly or 
diverting, seems much less indigenous 
among ourselves, if we may judge oy our 
older literature, than either among the 
French or Italians. 

IS. In the days of Marot, French poetry 
Ttefr mttri- had not put On all its chains. He 
caitfrnccwt. does not observe the regular 
alternation of masculine and feminine 
rhymes, nor scruple the open vowel, the 
suppression of a mute e before a conso- 
nant in scanning the verse, the carrying 
on the sense, without a pause, to the mid- 

• BoQtOTwak, Hilt of PoitngiiaM Liter., p. 24. 
SMnoDdi, IT., 880. 

f 0<Nijet,Biblioch^iMFraiiQtiw,Tols.z.ai]dxi., 
Angaii, ReciMil det •ndsni Pontes Fnn- 



die of the next line. Tliese blemishes, as 
later usage accounts them, are common to 
Marot with all his contemporaries. In re- 
turn, they dealt much in artificial schemes 
of recurring words or lines, as the chant 
rojral, where every stanza was to be in 
the same rhyme, and to conclude with 
the same verse; or the rondeao, a venr 
popular species of metre long afterward, 
wherein two or three initial words were 
repeated at the refrain or close of every 
stanza.* 

14. The poetical and imaginative spirit 
of Germany, subdued as it had kmg ommm 
been, was never so weak as in this p"""^- 
century. Though we cannot say that this 
poverty of genius was owing to the Refor- 
mation, it is certain that the Reformation 
BggnYtAed very much in this sense the 
national debasement. The controversies 
were so scholastic in their tenns, so sec- 
tarian in their character, so incapable of 
alliance with any warmth of soul, that, so 
far as their influence extended, and that 
was to a large part of the educated classes, 
they must luive repressed every poet, had 
such appeared, by rendering the public in- 
sensible to his suiperiority. The Meister- 
Singers were sufficiently prosaic in their 
ori^nal constitution; they neither pro* 
duced, nor perhaps would have suffered 
to exhibit itself, any real excellence in 
poetry. But they became in the six- 
teenth century still more rigorous in their 
requisitions of a mechanic conformity 
to rule; while, at the same time, they 
prescribed a new code of law to the versi- 
fier, that of theological orthodoxy. Yet 
one man, of more brilliant fancy and pow- 
erful feeling than the rest, Hans „ ^^. 

Sachs, the shoemaker of Nu- "■■■™™' 
remberg, stands out from the crowd of 
these artisans. Most conspicuous as a 
dramatic writer, his copious muse was 
silent in no line of verse. Heinsios ac- 
counts the bright period of Hans Sachses 
literary labours to have been from 1530 to 
1538 ; thouffh he wrote much both sooner 
and after uiat time. His poems of all 
kinds are said to have exceeded six Uiou- 
sand; but not more than one foorth of 
them are in print. In this facility of com- 
position he is second only to Lope de Vega ; 
and it must be presumed that, uneducated, 
unread, accustomed to find his public in his 
own class, so wonderful a fluency was ac- 
companied by no polish, and only occa- 
sionally by ^eams of vigour and feeling. 
The German critics are divided concern- 
ing the genius of Hans Sachs ; Wieland 

• Oooj«t, Bibl. Fnnfftiae, il, 96. Gafllud, Vm 
de FnoioiM 1., tiL, 90. Fmyamtf RThwchu d» 
U Vnncmf L ▼ii., e. 5. AugoM* vol iii. 
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and Goethe gftve him lustre at one time 
by their eulogies ; but these haTing been 
as exaggerate as the contempt of a for- 
mer generation, the place of the honest 
and praiseworthy shoemaker seems not 
likely to be fimd very high; and there has 
not been demand enou^ for his works, 
which are yeiy scarce, to encourage their 
republication.* 

15. The Germans, constitutionally a de- 
owoMB vout people, were never so much 
hynos. 80 ss m ttiis first age of Protestant- 
ism. And this, in combination with their 
musical temperament, displaved itself in 
the peculiar line of hymns. No other na- 
tion has so much of this poetry. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuiy the 
number of religious sonjis was reckoned 
al 33,000, and raat of their authors at 600. 
Thoae of Luther have been more known 
than the rest ; they are hard and mde, but 
impreasiTC and deep. But this poetrv, 
essentially restrained in its flight, could 
not develop the creative powers of ge- 
nius.! 

16. Among the few poems of this age, 
j^g^^ none has been so celebrated as the 
4uik»«r Thenerdanks of Melchior Pfint- 
'•"«»*■«• aing, secretary to the Emperor 
Maximilian ; a poem at one time attribu- 
ted to the master, whose praises it rocords, 
instead of the servant. This singular 
woriE, published originally in 1617, with 
more ornament of printing and delineation 
than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce 
any spirit of invention or language ; where- 
in the knight Theuerdanks, and his adven- 
tures in seeking the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Ehrreich, represent the memorable 
union of Maximihan with the heiress of 
Burgundy. A small number of German 
poets are commemorated by Bouterwek 
and Heinsius, superior, no doubt, in ability 
to Pfintzing, but so obacure in our eyes, 
and 80 little extolled by their countrymen, 
that we need only refer to their pages. 

17. In Uie earlier part of this period of 
^,^ 1 ^ thirty years we can find very little 

Kry. English poetry. Sir David Lynd- 
. '■^- say, an accomplished gentleman 
and scholar of Scotland, excels his con- 
temix>rary Skelton in such qualities, if not 
in fertility of genius. Though inferior 
to Dunbar in vividness of imagination and 
in elegance of language, he shows a more 
reflecting and philosophical mind; and 
rertainly his satire upon James V. and his 
court is more poignant than the other's 
panegyric upon the Thistle. But in the 

• Hctnmas, iv., ISO. Boat0rwek,iz.,98l. Ret- 
iwpeetm Revww, toI. x. 
t BoatMrwek. iiaiiinah 



ordinary style of his versiflcation he seems 
not to rise much above the prosaic and 
tedious rhymers of the fifteenth century. 
His descriptions are as circumstantial, 
without selection, as theirs ; and his lan- 
guage, partaking of a ruder dialect, is stiU 
more removed from our own. The poems 
of Lyndsay were printed in 1640, sad are 
among the very first fhuts of the Scottish 
press ; but one of these, the Complaint of 
the Papingo, had appeared in London two 
years before. Lyndsay's poetry is said 
to have contributed to the Reformation in 
Scotland; in which, however, he is but 
like manypoetsof ids own and preceding 
times. The clergy were an inexhaustible 
theme of bitter reproof. 

16. '* In the latter end of King Henry 
VIII.'s reign,'* says Puttenham wym aiii 
in his Art of Poesie, ^ sprang up swrqr* 
a new company of courtly makers, of 
whom Sir Tnomas Wyatt the elder, and 
Henry, eari of Surrey, were the two chief- 
tains, who, having travailed into Italy, and 
there tasted the sweet and stately meas- 
ures and stile of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schools of 
Dante, Ariosto, ana Petrarch, they greatly 
polished our rude and homely manner of 
vulgar poesie from that it had bene before, 
and for that cause may justly be sayd the 
first reformers of our English meeter and 
stile. In the same time, or not long after, 
was the Lord Nicolas Vaux, a man of much 
faeilitie in vulgar makings."* The poems 
of Sir John wyatt, who died in 1644, and 
of the Earl of Surrey, executed in 1647, 
were first published in 1667, with a few 
by other hands, in a scarce little book 
called Tottel's Bliscellanies. Thev were, 
however, in all probability known before ; 
and it seems necessary to mention them 
in this period, as they mark an important 
epoch in English literature. 

19. Wyatt and Surrey, for we may best 
name them in the order of time rather 
than of civil or poetical nmk, have had 
recentlv the gooa fortune to be recom- 
mended by an editor of extensive acquaint- 
ance with literature, and of still superior 
taste. It will be a gratification to read 
the following comparison of the two poets, 
which I extract the more willingly tnat it 
is found in a publication somewhat bulky 
and expensive for the mass of readers. 

20. " They wers men whose minds may 
be said to have been east in the j^ ff^^%^ 
same mould ; for they differ only eiiarMiar 
in those minuter shades of char- «>f «»«■• 
acter which always must exist in human 
nature ; shades of difference so infinitely 

• PuitaohuB, book i., ch. 31. 
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▼aried, tliat there never were and nerer 
wiU be two persons in all respects alike. 
In their love of virtue, and their instinc- 
tive hatred and contempt of vice; in their 
freedom from personal jealousy ; in their 
thirst after knowledge and intellectual im- 
provement ; in nice observation of nature, 
promptitude to action, intrepidity and fond- 
ness for romantic enterprise ; in magnifi- 
cence and liberality ; in generous support 
of others and high-spirited neglect of 
themselves; in constancy in friendship, 
and tender susceptibility of affections of a 
still warmer nature, and in everything 
connected with sentiment and principle, 
they were one and the same ; but wnen 
those qualities branch out into particulars, 
th(^ will be found, in some respects, to 
difler. 

81. ^ Wyatt had a deeper and more ac- 
curate penetration into tne characters of 
men than Surrey had; hence arises the 
difference in theur satires. Surrey, in his 
satire against the citizens of London, deals 
only in reproach ; Wyatt, in his, abounds 
with irony, and those nice touches of rid- 
icule which make us ashamed of our 
faults, and, therefore, often silentl^r effect 
amendment.* Surrey^s observation of 
nature was minute ; but he directed it to- 
wards the works of nature in general, and 
the movements of the passions, rather 
than to the foibles and characters of men : 
hence it is that he excels in the descrip- 
tion of rural objects, and is always tender 
and pathetic. In Wyatt's Complaint we 
hear a strain of manly grief wmch com- 
mands attention, and we listen to it with 
respect for the sake of him that suffers. 
8urrey*s distress is painted in such natu- 
ral terms that we make it our own, and 
recognise in his sorrows emotions which 
we are conscious of having felt ourselves. 

92. "In point of taste and perception 
of propriety in composition, Surrey is 
more accurate and just than Wyatt ; he 

* Wratt's bett poem in this atyle, the Epiitle to 
John Poins, is a Tery cloee imitation of the tenth 
•atire of Alamanni ; it is abridged, but eTeiy thooght 
and every Terse in the Enghsh is taken from the 
Italian. Dr. Nott has been aware of this ; bat it 
certainlr detracts a leaf from the laarel of Wyatt, 
though he has translated well. 

The lighter poems of Wyatt are more uneaaal 
than those of Sorrey ; but his ode to his lute does 
not seem inferior to any production of bis noble 
oompetitor. The sonnet in which be intimates his 
secret passion for Anne Boleyn, whom he describes 
under the allegory of a doe, bearing on her collar 

Noli me tangere : I Cvsar's am, 

la remarkable for more than the poetry, thoagh that 
is pleasing. It may be doobtfal whether Anne 
were yet qneen ; bat in one of Wvatt's latest po- 
em's he s ee ms to allode penitimtially to his 
forheb 



therefore seldom either olfisnds 
ceits or wearies with repetition, and, when 
he imitates other poets, he is original as 
well as pleasing. In his numeiotts trans- 
lations rrom Petrarch he is seldom infe- 
rior to his master; and he seldom im- 
proves upon him. Wyatt is almost al- 
ways below the Italian, and frequently 
degrades a good thought by expressing it 
so that it is hardly recognisanle. Had 
Wyatt attempted a translation of Viigil, 
as Surrey did, he would have exposed 
himself to unavoidable failure.*** 

93. To remarks so delicate in taste and 
so founded in knowledge, I should 
not venture to add much of my 
own. Something, however, may 
generally be admitted to modify the ardent 
panegyncs of an editor. Those wIk>, af- 
ter reading this brilliant passage, should 
turn for the first time to the poems either 
of Wyatt or of Surrey, might think the 
praise too unbounded, and, in some re- 
spects, perhaps not appropriate. It seems 
to be now ascertained, after sweeping 
away a host of foolish legends and tradi- 
tionary prejudices, that the Genddine of 
Surrey, Lady Etizabeth Fitzgerald, was a 
child of thirteen, for whom his passion, if 
such it is to be called, began several yean 
after his own marriage.f But, in fact, 
there is more of the conventional tone of 
amorous song than of real emotion in 
Surrey's poetry. The 

*' Easy sighs, such as men dnw in lore,** 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrareh, 
or the fiery transports of the Castilians. 

84. The taste of this accomplished man 
is more striking than his poetical , . 
genius. He did much for his pmnow 
own country and his native Ian- ^^i;^^^ 
guage. The versification of Sur- ^' 
rey differs very considerably from that of 
his predecessors. He introduced, as Dr. 
Nott savs, a sort of involution into his 
style, which gives an air of dignity and 
remoteness from common life. It was, in 
fact, borrowed from the license of Italian 
poetry, which our own idiom has reject- 
ed. He avoids pedantic words, foreibly 
obtruded from the Latin, of which our ear- 
lier poets, both English and Scots, had 
been ridiculously fond. The absurd epi- 
thets of Hoccleve, Lydgate, Dimbar, and 
Douglas are applied equaUv to tiie most 
different things, so as to show that they 
annexed no meaning to them. Surrey 
rarely lays an unnatural stress on filnal 

* Nott*s edition of Wyatt and Surrey, it, 156. 
t Surrey was bom about 151S, married Lady 
Frances Vere 1535, Ml in lofv, if so it was, in 1541. 
Gtiaidiiia, who WW beni in IfiBS. 
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•^lables, merely u each, which they 
would not receive in ordinary pronuncii^ 
tion ; another usual trick of the school of 
Chaucer. His words are well chosen and 
well arranged. 

S6. Surrey is the first who introduced 
iMradMM blai^ verse into our English poe- 
feiMk Tww. tiy . It has been doubted wheth- 
er it had been previously employed in 
Italian, save in tragedy ; for the poems of 
Alamanni and Rucellai were not publish- 
ed before many of our noble poet's com- 
positions had been written. Dr. Nott, 
however, admits that Boscan and other 
Spanish poets had used it. The transla- 
tion, by Surrey, of the second book of the 
iEneid in bUmk verse, is among the chief 
of his productions. No one had, before 
his time, known how to translate or imi- 
tate with amiropriate expression. But the 
•tnicture or his verse is not very harmo- 
nious, and the sense is rarely carried be- 
yond the line. 

26. If we could rely on a theory, ad- 
Dr. Nott'toby- vuieed and ably supported by 
aoikHto M 10 his editor, Surrey deserves the 
■*• ■•'^ still more conspicuous praise 
of having brought about a great revolution 
in our poetic^ numbers. It had been 
suppoeea to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that 
Chancer^s lines are to be read metrically, 
in ten or eleven syllables, like the Italian, 
and, as 1 apprehend, the French of his 
lime. For this purpose it is necessary 
to presume that many terminations, now 
mute, were syllabically pronounced ; and 
where verses prove refractory after all 
our endeavours, Tyrwhitt has no scruple 
in declaring them corrupt. It may be 
added that Gray, before the appearance of 
TVrwhitt^s essay on the vereification of 
Chaucer, had adopted, without hesitation, 
the same hypothesis.* But, according to 
Dr. Nott, the veraes of Chaucer, and of 
all his successora down to Surrey, are 
merely rhythmical, to be read by cadence, 
and admitting of considerable variety in 
the number of syllables, though ten may 
be the more frequent In the manuscripts 
of Chancer, the line is always broken by 
a c»sura in the middle, which is pointed 
out by a virgule ; and this is preserved in 
the earty emtions down to that of 1532. 
They come near, therefore, to the short 
Saxon bne, differing chiefly by the alter- 
nate rhyme, which converts two veraes 
into one. He maintains that a great many 
lines of Chaucer cannot be read metrical- 
ly, though harmonious as verses of ca- 
wnce. This rhythmical measure he pro- 
eeeds to show in Hoccleve, Lydgate, 

• Otay't Works (adit Mitlutt), il, 1. 



Hawes, Barclay, Skelton, and even Wy^ 
att ; and thus concludes, that it was firat 
abaindoned by Surrey, in whom it very 
rarely occura.* 

97. This hypothesis, it should be ob- 
served, derives some additional plausibili- 
ty from a passage in Gascoyne's ^ Notes 
of Instruction concerning the making of 
verse or rhyme in English,*^ print^ in 
1575. ** Whosoever do peruse and well 
consider his (Chaucer's) works, he shall 
find that, although his lines are not always 
of one selfsame number of syllables, yet 
being read by one that hath underatand- 
ing, Uie longest verse, and that which hath 
most syllables in it, will fall (to the ear) 
correspondent to that which hath fewest 
syllables ; and likewise that which hath 
fewest syllables shall \fe found yet to con- 
sist of words that have such natural sound 
as may seem equal in length to a verse 
which hath many more syllables of lighter 
accents.'' 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, 
and with so much ioauction of ex- boimmm 
amples, has naturally gained a too mm- 
good deal of credit. I cannot, *^^*' 
however, by any means concur in the ex- 
tension given to it. Pages may be read 
in Chaucer, and still more in Dunbar, 
where every line is regulariy and harmo- 
niously decasyllabic ; and though the C9- 
sura may perhaps fieill rather more uni- 
formly than it does in modem verse, it 
would be very easy to find exceptions, 
which could not acquire a rhythmical ca- 
dence by any artifice of the reader.f The 
deviations from the normal type, or deca- 
syllabic line, were they more numerous 
than, after allowance ior the license of 
pronunciation, as well as the probable cor« 
ruption of the text, they appear to be, 

* Nott'o DisMitation, mbjoined to neond vol- 
ome of his Wvatt snd Sarray. 
t Suoh u toeoe, among maltitadea mora : 

A lover, and a lusty bachelor.— Chancer. 

But reason, with the shield of gold so shenoL 

Donber. 

The rock, again the river fssplendeot— Id. 

Lydgate apologises for his own linss : 

Because I know the verse therein is wrong, 
As being some too short and some too kmg, 

in Oray. iL, 4. ThJs seems at once to exclude the 
rhythmical system, and to account for the imperfec- 
tion of the metrical Lydgate has, perhaos, on the 
whole, more aberrations from the decasyllahle stan^ 
ard than Chancer. 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie (1586), book ii^ 
ch. 3, 4, though be admits the UcentioosDsss of 
Chaucer. Lydeate, and other poeu in occasiooally 
disregarding the casura, does not seem to doubt 
that they wrote by metrical rules; which, faMlsed, 
is implied in the other. Dr. Nottli theory canmot 
allow a want of casnia. 
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would not, I conceive, justify us in con- 
cluding that it was disregarded. These 
aberrant lines are much more common in 
dramatic blank verse of the seventeenth 
century. They are, doubtless, vestiges of 
the old rhythmical forms ; and we may 
readily allow that English versification 
had not, in the fifteenth or even sixteenth 
centuries, the numerical regularity of 
classical or Italian metre. In the ancient 
ballads, Scots and EngUsh, the substitu* 
tion of the anapsst for the iambic foot is 
of perpetual recurrence, and ^ves them a 
remarkable elasticity and animation ; but 
we never fail to recognise a uniformity of 
measure, which the use of neariy equipol- 
lent feet cannot, on the strictest metncal 
principles, be thou^t to impair. 

S9. If we compare the poetry of Wjratt 
y^m^B,^ and Surrey with that of Barclay 
trwratt or Skelton, about thirty or for^ 
MdSvi^. years before, the difierence must 
appear wonderful. But we should not, 
with Dr. Nott, attribute this wholly to su- 
periority of genius. It is to be remem- 
oered that the later poeu wrote in a court, 
and in one which, besides the aristocratic 
manners of chivalry, had not only imbibed 
a neat deal of refinement from France 
and Italy, but a considerable tinge of an- 
cient literature. Their predecessors were 
less educated men, and they addressed a 
more vulgar class of readers. Nor was 
this polish of language peculiar to Surrey 
uid nis friend. In the short poems of 
Lord Vauz, and of others about the same 
time, even in those of Nicolas Grimoald, 
a lecturer at Oxford, who was no courtier, 
but had acquired a classical taste, we find 
a rejection of obsolete and trivial phrases, 
and the beginninffs of what we now call 
the style of ourolder poetry. 

30. No period since the revival of let- 
Latin ters has been so conspicuous for 
pMtry. Latin poetry as the present. Three 
names of great reputation adorn it, San- 
nazarius, vida, Fnicastorius. The first 
SMim- of these, Sannazarius, or San Naz- 
tMiim, aro, or Actius Sincerus, was a Ne- 
apolitan attached to the fortunes of the 
Aragonese line of kings ; and, following 
the last of their number, Frederic, after 
his unjust spoliation, into France, remain- 
ed there till his master's death. Much of 
his poetry was written under this reign, 
before 1503 ; but his principal work, De 
Partu Yirginis, did not appear till 1533. 
This has incurred not unjust blame for 
the intermixture of classical mythology, 
at least in language, with the Gospel sto- 
ly; nor is the latter veiy skilfully man- 
aged. But it would be difficult to find its 
equal for purity, elegance, and hannony 



of versification. The unauthorised woid, 
the doubtful idiom, the modem turn of 
thought, so common in Latin verse, scarce 
ever appear in Sannazarius ; a pure taste 
enabled him to diffuse a Virgilian hoe over 
his language ; and a just ear, united with 
facility in command of words, rendered 
his versification melodious and varied be- 
yond any competitor. The Piscatory 
Eclogues of Sannazarius, which are, per- 
hi^, better known, deserve at least equal 
praise ; they seem to breathe the benity 
and sweetness of that iair bay they de- 
scribe. His elegies are such as may com- 
pete with Tibulhis. If Sannazarius does 
not affect sublimity, he never sinks bdow 
his aim ; the sense is sometimes inferior 
to the style, as he is not wholly free from 
conceits ;* but it would probably be more 
difitodt to find cold and prosaic paasases 
in his worics than in those of any Ofther 
Latin poet in modem times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any 
means less celebrated than Sannaza- ^^ 
rins : his poem on the Art of Poetry, ^^ 
and that on the Game at Chess, were print- 
ed in 1537 ; the Christiad, an epic poem, as, 
perhaps, it deserves lo be called, in 1535 ; 
and that on Silkworma in 1537. Vida's 
precepts are clear and judicious, and we 
admire, in his Game of Chess especially, 
and the poem on Silkworms, the skill widi 
which the dry rales of art, and descrip* 
tions the most apparently irreducible to 
poetical conditions, fall into his elegant 
and classical language. It has been ob« 
served that he is the first who laid down 
rules for imitative harmony, illustrating 
them by his own example. The Christiaid 
shows not so much, I think, of Vid&'s 

great talents, at least in poetical language ; 
ut the subject is better managed than by 
Sannazarius. Yet, notwithstanding some 
brilliant passages, among which the con- 
clusion of the second book De Arte Poeti- 
cs is prominent, Vida appears to me far 
inferior to the NeapoUtan poet. His ver- 
sification is often hard and spondaic, the 
eUsions too frequent, and the ccsura too 
much neglected. The language, even 
where the subject best admits of it, is not 
so elevated as we should desire. 

33. Fracastorius has obtained his repu- 
tation by the S3rphilis, published in vnem^^ 
1530; and certainly, as he thought >«<•» 
fit to make choice of the subject, there is 
no reader but must admire the beauty and 



* The fbUowing lines, on tbe coDttellatioii Tan- 
nis, an more puerile than anj I hare aeeo in this 
elegant poet. 

Torra bori fiicies ; aed (jaa noo altero eoelo 
Dignior, imbrilBniai qua eoniboa inehoei amsiB, 
Mec fiw tarn dmit wmgUikiu ailna ' 
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irmriety of his digiessioiiB, the Tigoiir and 
nobleness of his style. Once omy has it 
been the praise of genius to hare deliver- 
ed the rales of practical art in all the gra- 
ces of the most delicious poetry without 
inflation, without obscurity, without affec- 
tation, and generally, perha[», with the 
precision of truth. Fracastorius, not em- 
olous in this of the author of the Georgics, 
seems to have made Manilius rather, I 
think, than Lucretius, his model in the di- 
dactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison, we should 
LtiJa Tvnt ^^^ ^^ much, in my opinion, by 
BM lo be deciding that Fracastorius Is the 
* ■*■*— ^ greater poet, and Sannazarius 
the better author of Latin verses. In the 
present age it is easy to anticipate the su- 
percilious disdain or those who believe it 
ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all, be- 
canse it cannot, as they imagine, be writ- 
ten well. I must be content to answer, 
that those who do not know when such 
poetry is good, should be as slow to con- 
tradict those who do, as the ignorant in 
mnsic to set themselves against compe- 
tent judges. No one pretends that San- 
nazarius was e(}ual to Ariosto. But it 
may be truly said that his poetry, and a 

C^at deal more that has been written in 
tin, beyond comparison excels most of 
the contemporary Italian ; we may add, 
that its reputation has been more extend- 
ed and European. 

34. Alter this famous triumvirate, we 
oibv Ltf te might reckon several in differ- 
pMamiiaiy. ent degrees of merit. Bembo 
comes forward again in these lists. His 
Latin poems are not numerous ; that upon 
the Lake Benacus is the best known. He 
shone more, however, in elegiac than hex- 
ameter verse. This is a common case in 
modem Latin, and might be naturally ex- 
pected of Bembo, who had more of ele- 
gance than of vigour. Castiglione has 
fed a few poems, among which the best is 
in the archaic lapidary style, on the statue 
of Cleopatra in the Vatican. Molza wrote 
much in Latin ; he is the author of the 
epistle to Hennr VIII., in the name of 
Catharine, which has been ascribed to Jo- 
annes Secundus. It is very spirited and 
Ovidian. These poets were periiaps sur- 

Kssed by Naugenus and Flaminius ; both, 
t especially the latter, for sweelhess and 
purity of style, to be placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Lat- 
in language. In their best passages they 
fall not by any means short of Tibullus or 
CatuUoB. Aonius Palearius, though his 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul is 
emnllad Inr Sadolet himself to those of 
Vida mad Sannasarina, seems aoC enlitM 
Vol- L— F r 



to anything like such a eulogy. He be* 
came aAerward suspected of Lutheranismy 
and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome. 
We have in another place mentioned the 
Zodiacus Vitc of Palingenius SteUatus, 
whose true name was Manzolli. T%e De- 
liciae Poetarum Italorum present a crowd 
of inferior imitations of classical models ; 
but I must repeat that the volumes select^ 
ed by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italo* 
rum, are the best evidences of the beauties 
of these poets. 

35. The cisalpine nations, though at a 
vast distance from Italy, cannot be lo 



reckoned destitute, in this sffe, of "*"7* 
respectable Latin poets. Or these the 
best known, and perhaps, upon the whole, 
the best, is Joannes Secundus, who found 
the doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of 
Dutch marshea. The Basis, however, are 
far from being superior to his elegies, 
many of which, though not correct, and 
often sinning by falM quantity, a fault 
pretty genet^ with these eariy Latin po- 
ets, especially on this side of the Alps, 
are generally harmonious, spirited, and 
elegant. Among the Germans, Eobanus 
Hessus, Micyllos, professor at Heidelberg, 
and Melanchthon, have obtained consider- 
able praise. 



Scot. II. 1990-1550. 

State of Dramatic Rapnamtation in Italy— Spam 
and Poitugal^F^anca---06nnan7--England. 

36. Ws have already seen the begin- 
ning of the Italian comedy, found- itaun 
ed m its style, and frequently in its cooMj. 
subjects, upon Plautus. Two of A riosto*s 
comedies nave been mentioned, and two 
more belong to this period. Some differ* 
ence of opinion has existed with respect 
to their aramatic merit. But few have 
hesitated to place above them the Mandra- 
gola and Chtia of a great contemporary 
genius, Machiavel. The Man- ^ ^^ — . 
dragola was probably written be- 
fore 1520, but certamly in the fallen for- 
tunes of its author, as he intimates in the 
prologue. 6inguen6 therefore forgot his 
chronology when he supposed Leo X. to 
have been present, as cardinal, at its rep- 
resentation.* It seems, however, to have 
been acted before this pope at Rome. 
The story of the Mandragola, which haid- 
Iv bears to be told, though Oingu6n6 has 
done it, is said to be founded on a real and 
recent event at Florence, one of its stri* 
king resemblances to the Athenian oome- 

• OingnteA, vi, SSS. 
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dj» It IB adminiMe for its comic delinea- 
tions of character, the management of the 
plot, and Uie liveliness of its idiomatic di- 
j^g^j^^ alogue. Peter Aretin, with little of 
the former qualities, and inferior in 
all respects to Machiavel, has enough 
of humorous extravagance to amuse the 
reader. The licentiousness of the Italian 
stage in its contempt of morality, and 
even, in the comedies of Peter Aretin, its 
bold satire on the great, remind us rather 
of Athens than of Rome : it is more the 
effrontery of Aristophanes than the pleas- 
ant freedom of Plautus. But the deprav- 
ity which had long been increasing in Italy, 
gained in this first part of the sixteenth 
century a zenith wmch it could not sur- 
pass, and from which it has very gradually 
receded. These comedies are often very 
satirical on the clergy ; the bold strokes 
of Machiavel surprise us at present ; but 
the Italian stage had something like the 
license of a masquerade; it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things 
sacred within those walls, but resume 
their veneration for them at the door.* 

37. Those who attempted the serious 
Tfifedr. ^^^ ^^ tragedy were less h^py 
' in their model ; Seneca generally 
represented to them the ancient buskin. 
Sperone. The Canacc of Sperone Speroni, 
ontbio. the TuUia of Martelli, and the Or- 
becche of Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the 
best of nine tragedies he has written, are 
within the present period. They are ail 
works of genius. But Gingu6n6 observes 
how little advantage the first of these plays 
afforded for dramatic effect, most of the 
action passing in narration. It is true 
that he could hardly have avoided this 
without aggravating the censures of those 
who, as Crescimbeni tells us, thought the 
subject itself unfit for tragedy.f Tae sto- 
ry of the Orbecche is taken by Cinthio 
from a novel of his own invention, and is 
remarkable for its sanguinary and disgust- 
ing circumstances. This became the char- 
acteristic of tragedy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; not by any means peculiarly in 
England, as some half-informed critics of 
the French school used to pretend. The 
Orbecche, notwithstanding its passages in 
the manner of Titus Andronicus, is in 

* Besides the plays themseWes, see Gingn^oA, 
▼ol. Ti., who gires more than a hundred para to 
the CalaDdrm, and the comedies of Aiiosto, Machi- 
avel, and Aretin. Manj of the old comedies are 
reprinted in the great Milan collection of Claasici 
Italiani. Those of MachisTel and Arioslo are found 
in most editions of their works. 

t Delia Yolgar poesia, U , 301. Alfieri went still 
ftrther than Sperone in his Minra. Objections of a 
somewhat aimilar kind were made to theTolliaof 
HaitellL 



many parts an impassioned and poeticsi 
tragedy. Riccoboni, though he censures 
the general poverty of style, prefers one 
scene in the third act to anything on the 
stage : ** If one scene were sufficient to de- 
cide the question, the Orbecche would be 
the finest play in the world.*** Walker 
observes, tnat this is the first tragedy 
wherein the orologue is separated irom 
the play, of wnich, as is very well known, 
it made a part on the ancient theatre. But 
in Cinthio, and in other tragic writers long 
afterward, the prologue continued to ex- 
plain and announce the story.f 

38. Meantime, a people very celebrated 
in dramatic literature was forming spnM 
its national theatre. A few at- ^"^ 
tempts were made in Spain to copy the 
classical model. But tlue»e seem not to 
have gone beyond translation, and had lit- 
tle effect on the public taste. Others, in 
imitation of the Celestina, which passed 
for a moral example, produced tedioos 
scenes, by way of mirrors of vice sod vir- 
tue, without reaching the fame of their 
original. But a third class was far more 
popular, and ultimately put an end to com- 
petition. The founders of this were Tor- 
res Naharro, in the first years of tmm 
Charies, and Lope de Rueda, a lit- Kikum 
tie later. *' There is very Uttle doobt,** 
says Bouterwek, **that TomB Nahano 
was the real inventor of the Spanish com- 
edy. He not only wrote his eight come- 
dies in redondillas in the romance style, 
but he also endeavoured to establish the 
dramatic interest solely on an ingenious 
combination of intrigues, without attach- 
ing much importance to the development 
of character, or the moral tendency of 
the story. It is, besides, probable that be 
was the first who divided plays into three 
acts, which, being regarded as three days* 
Ubour in the dramatic field, were called 
jomadas. It must, therefore, be unresen- 
edly admitted, that these dramas, consid- 
ered both with respect to their spirit and 
their form, deserve to be ranked as the 
first in the history of the Spanish national 
drama ; for in the same path which Tones 
Naharro first trod, the dramatic genius of 
Spain advanced to the point attained by 
Calderon, and the nation toleiated no 
dramas except those which belonged to 
the style which had thus been created.*^ 

39. Lope de Rueda, who is rather better 
known than his predecessor, was at UftU 
the head of a company of players, *"^ 



• Hist, dn Thtttre Italien, vol.. L 

t Walker. Essay on Itaban Tragedy. Oingoal, 
ri.. 61, to. . ^_^ 

t P. 285. Andiis thmks Nahairo km.HMVM, 
nd imworyij €f the gniss of Genanlsi, v.* M& 
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and was limited in his inyentiona by the 
capacity of his troop and of the stage upon 
which they were to appear. Cervantes 
caUs him the great Lope de Rneda, even 
when a greater Lope was before the world. 
*' He was not," to quote again from Bou- 
terwek, " inattentive to general character, 
as is proved by his delineation of old men, 
clowns, Ac,, in which he was particularly 
auccessfuL But his principal aim was to 
interweave in his dramas a succession of 
intrigues ; and as he seems to have been a 
stranger to the art of producing stage ef- 
fect by striking situations, he made com- 
?Ucalion the great object of his plots. 
*hus mistakes, arising from personal re- 
semblances, exchanges of children, and 
such like commonplace subjects of in- 
trigue, form the groundwork of his sto- 
ries, none of which are remaikable for in- 
genuity of invention. There is usually a 
multitude of characters in his dramas, and 
jests and witticisms are freely introduced ; 
but these, in general, consist of burlesque 
disputes, in which some clown is enga- 
ged."* 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may 
onv w pertiape compete with Torres Na- 
**«**• harro for the honour of leading the 
dramatists of the Peninsula. His Autos, 
indeed, as has been observed, do not, so 
far as we can perceive, differ from the 
mysteries, the religious dramas of France 
mi England. Bouterwek, strangely for- 
getful of these, seems to have assigned a 
character of originality, and given a pre- 
cedence to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Autos which they do not deserve. The 
specimen of one of these, by Gil Vicente, 
in the History of Portuguese Literature, 
is far more extravagant and less theatrical 
than our John Parfre's contemporary mys- 
tery of Candlemas-day. But a few com- 
edies, or, as they are more justly styled, 
farces, remain; one of which, mentioned 
by the same author, is superior in choice 
and management of the table to most of 
the rude productions of that time. Its 
date is unknown : Gil Vicente's dramatic 
compositions of various kinds were col- 
lectively published in 1503 ; he had died 
in 1657, at a very advanced age. 

41. *' These works," says Bouterwek 
of the dramatic productions of Gil Vicente 
in general, *' display a true poetic spirit, 
which, however, accommodated itself en- 
tirely to the age of the poet, and which 
disdained cultivation. The dramatic ge- 
nius of Gil Vicente is equally manifest 
from bis power of invention, and from the 
natural turn and facility of his imitative 

•P. Ml 



talent. Even the rudest of these dramas 
is tinged with a certain degree of poetic 
feeling."* The want of complex intriffue, 
such as we find afterward in the Castuian 
drama, ought not to surprise us in these 
early compositions. 

42. We have no record of any original 
dramatic composition belonging m,,,^,-,-- 
to this age in France, with the ex- fS^SS^ 
ception of mysteries and morali- nmn la 
ties, which are very abundant. *''•'^• 
These were considered, and perhaps just- 
ly, as types of the regular drama. " The 
French morality," says an authbr of that 
age, ** represents in some degree the tra- 
gedy of the Greeks and Romans ; partic- 
ularly because it treats of serious and im- 
portant subjects ; and if it were contrived 
m French that the conclusion of the mo- 
rality should be always unfortunate, it 
would become a tragedy. In the morality 
we treat of noble and virtuous actions, 
either true, or at least probable ; and 
choose what makes for our instruction in 
Ufe."t It is evident, from this passage and 
the whole context, that neither tragedy 
nor comedy was yet known. The cir- 
cumstance is rather remarkable when we 
consider the genius of the nation and the 
politeness of the court. But from about 
the year 1540 we find translations from 
Latin and Italian comedies into French. 
These probably were not represented. 
Les Amours d'Erostrate, by Jacques Bour- 
geois, published in 1545, is taken from the 
Suppositi of Ariosto. Sibilet translated 
the Iphigenia of Euripides in 1549, and 
Bouchetel the Hecuba in 1550; Lazarus 
Baif, two plays about the same time. But 
a great dramatic revolution was now pre- 
pued by the strong arm of the state. The 
first theatre had l^en established at Paris 
about 1400 by the Confrairie de la Passion 
de N. S., for the representation of scrii^* 
tural mysteries. This was suppressed by 
the Parliament in 1547, on account of the 
scandal which this devout buffoonery had 
begun to give. The company of actors 
purchased next year the Hotel de la Bour- 
gogne, and were authorized by the Parlia- 
ment to represent profane subjects, " law- , 

• Hilt of Poftagoeae Lit, p. 8»-lll. It would 
be Tain to look alsewhara for ao copioot ui accoont 
of Gil VicoBto, and Toiy difficult, probably, to find 
bis works. See, too, Siamondi, Hiat de la litt da 
Midi, iv., 44a 

t Sibilet, Art Foeti<|Qe (1548), apod Beauchampi^ 
Recheichea aur le ThMtre Fran^aia, i, 88. 

In the Jardin de Plaiaaace, an anoDjmoiia unda- 
ted poem, printed at Lycna probably before the end 
of the fifteenth century, we have miee given for 
compoaing moralities. Beaochampa (p. 86) ea- 
tracta aome of thaae; hot they aeem not worth 
oopyinti 
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fill and decent*' (lidtes et hontifttee), but 
enjoined to abstain from '* all myateriet of 
the passion or other sacred mysteries/^ 

43. In Germany, meantime, the pride 
Qg^jg^ of the meister-singers, Haas Sachs, 
theatre, was alone sufficient to pour forth a 
B^ plenteous stream for the stage. 

His works, collectively printed at 
Nuremberg in five folio volumes, 1578, and 
reprinted in five quartos at Kempten, ia06, 
contain 107 dramas among the rest. Many 
of his comedies in (me act, called Schwan- 
ken, are coarse satires on the times. In- 
vention, ex[Mession, and enthusiasm, if 
we may trust his admirers, are all united 
in Hans Sachs.! 

44. The mysteries founded upon scrip- 
MoraihiM ^^"^ ^ legendary histories, as 
Md nmiitf Well as the moralities or allegor- 
g^ in ical dramas, which, though there 
Eofiand. nijgii^ 5^ 2Q intermixture of hu- 
man character with abstract personifica- 
tion, did not aim at that illusion which a 
possible fable afibrds, continued to amuse 
the English public. Nor were they coa- 
fined, as perhaps they were before, to 
churches and monasteries. We find a 
cdmpany of players in the establishment 
of Richard III. while Duke of Gloucester; 
and in the subsequent reigns, especially 
under Henry VIII., this seems to have 
been one of the luxuries of the great. 
The frugal Henry Yll. maintained two 
distinct sets of players ; and his son was 
prodigally sumptuous in every sort of 
court-exhibition, bearing the general name 
of revels, and supehntendM by a high 
priest of jollity, styled the abbot of mis- 
rule. The dramatic allegories, or moral 
plays, found a place among them. It may 
be presumed that, from their occasiooality 
or want of merit, &r the greater part have 
perished.^ Three or four, which we may 

eace before 1550, are published in Haw- 
ns*s 4ncient Drama and Dodsley^s Old 
Plays ; one is extant, written by Skelton, 
the earliest of a known author.^ A late 
.writer, whose diligence seems to have al- 
most exhausted our early dramatic history, 
has retrieved the names of a few more. 
The most ancient of these mond plajs he 

* Beauchamps, i., 91. 

r • t Hans Sacna hu met with a very laudatory 
«ntic in the Retroapeethw Review, z., 113, who 
eVen Ventniea to aaaert that Ooetbe haa imitated 
the old ahoemaker in Fanat 
. The Germana had manTplaya in thia age. Oea- 
ner aaya,.in hia Pandecta umvenalea : Germanics 
tabulae mialtai extant Fabala decern Ktatom et Fo- 

.'aio atuiconim Oofanaris acts aont Foaio edita eat 
1537, chaitia qnatnor. Qoi volet hoc loco plana 
:|ibat in volganbaa tingnia, noa ad aha fMtinar 
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traces to the reign of Heuy VI. Tbftj 
t>ecame gradually more complicated, an 
approached nearer to a regular form. It 
may be observed that a line is not eanly 
defined between the scriptural myrteriea 
and the legitimate drama ; the choice of 
the story, the succession of incidents, an 
those of tragedy ; even the intermixtiire 
of buffoonery belongs to all our ancient 
stage ; and it is only by the meanness of 
the sentiments and diction that we exclude 
the Candlemas-day, which is one of the 
most perfect of the mysteries, or evea 
those of the fifteenth centuiy, fram our 
tragic series.* Nor were the moraiitiet, 
such as we find them in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII., at a prodigious distance from the 
regular stage; deviations flrom the original 
structure of these, as Mr. OoUier has well 
observed, " by the relinquishmrat of ab- 
stract for individual character, paved the 
way, by a natural and easy gradation, for 
tragedy and comedy, the representatiotti 
of real life and mannere.**t 

45. The moralities were, in this age, 
distinguished by the constant in- ^_ ^ 
troduction of a witty, mischievous, mrMd 10 
and profligate character, denomi- niif*^ 
natea the Vice. This seems ori- ""^ 
ginally to have been an allegorieal tepre- 
sentaiion of what the word denotm ; bat 
the vice gradually acquired a human in- 
dividuality, in which he came very near 
to our well-known Punch. The derfl 
was generally introduced in company with 
the vice, and had to ^idnre many blows 
from him. But the moralities had another 
striking chaiHCteristic in this period. 
They had always been religious, but they 
now became theological, in the crisis of 
that great revolution then in progress, the 
stage was fbund a ready and impartial in- 
strument for the old or the new (aith. 
Lather and his wife were satirised in a 
Latin morality represented at Gray's Ina 
in 1529. It was easy to tare the tables 
on the clergy. Sir David Lyndsay's satire 
of the Three Estatis, a direct attack upon 
them, was played before James V. and Ids 
queen at Liidithgow in 1539;! and in 
1543 an English statute was made prohtV 
iting all plays and interiudes which med- 
dle with the interpretation of Scriptoie. 
In 1549, the council of Edward VL put a 

* Candlemaeday, a mjtiaj, on the mrndar flf 
the IiiDOcenta, is pabSsbed io Hawkiu't EtnT 
English Drama. It ia bf John Paifre, sod may » 
referred to the fiitt years of Henry VIO. 

t Hist of EngUah Dnmatie Poetry, il, W 
Thia I quote by ita proper title; bat it is, in M,w 
aame iwork as the Annala of the SUge, » v^ 
being iocoiponted and add together nodtn it ue 
'^ t WaitflO,it.,S3. 
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slois l^ proclaiiiatkiiiy to an kinds of stQge- 

plays/ 

46. Great indnlfraoe, or a strong anti- 
umb quaiian prejudice, is reonired to dts- 
vtafv- cover much genius in these morali- 
ties and mysteries. There was, however, 
a class of dramatic productions that ap- 
peided to a more mstructed audience. 
The custom of acting Latin plays prevail- 
ed in our univeraities at this time, as it 
did long afterward. Whether it were 
older than the fifteenth century seems 
sot to be proved ; and the presumption is 
certainly against it. "In an original 
draught,'* says Warton, **of the atatutes 
of Trinity College at Cambridge, founded 
in 1646, one of the chapters is entitled, 
' De Pnefecto ludorum qm imperetor did- 
tnr,* under whose direction and authority 
lAtin comedies and traoediea are to be 
exhibited in the hall at Christmas, ^^f It 
is probable that Christopherson's tragedy 
of Jephthih, and another by Orimoald on 
John the Baptist, both older than the mid- 
dle of the century, were written for aca- 
demical representation. Nor was this 
confined to the universities. Nicolas 
Udal, head master of Eton, wrote several 
plavB in Latin, to be acted in the long 
nights of winter by his bojra.l And if we 
had to sU^ here, it might seem an unne- 
cessary minuteness to take notice of the 
diveraions of schoolboys, especially as the 
smme is recorded of other teachers besides 
UdaL But there is something more in 
this. Udal has lately become Juiown, in 
a new and more brilhant light, as the fa- 
ftosi ther of English comedy. It was 
mentioned by Warton, but without 
^ any comment, that Nicolas Udal 
wrote some English jkays to be represent- 
ed by his scholars, a passage from one of 
which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of 
Logic dedicated to Eldward VI.& It might 
have been conjectured, by the help of mis 
quotation, that these plajrs were neither 

• CoIKot, l, 144. 

t HmC or Engliih Poetrr, iii, 906. 

% Udal WM not the first, if w« cooKl tnut Har- 
wood's Alnniiu Etoneosos, who established sn Etoo 
tbesuv. Of Riffhtwise, who socceeded lily as 
BMSter of 8L PaaFs, it is ssid by him that he was 
••a moot eminent gnunmariao, and wrote the tiage- 
dy of Dido from Virgil, which was acted before 
Uardinal Wolsey with freat applanae by himself 
and other echoiars of Eton." Dot as Kightwise 
left Clon for King's College to 1506, this cannot be 
trae, at least so far aa Wolsey is concerned. It is 
said afterward, in the same book, of one Hallewill, 
who went to Cambridge in 1&33, that he wrote ** the 
tngedy of Dido.** Which should we believe, or 
were there two Didosf Bot Harwood's book is 
not reckoned of much aathority beyond the mere 
neords which be copied. 

^ Hiss, of English Poetiy, iiL,SU 



of the dass of moralities or Bi3rBteries. 
nor mere translations from Plautus and 
Terence, as it would not have been un- 
natural at fint to suppose. Within a few 
▼ears* however, the comedy from which 
Wilson took his extract has been discov- 
ered. It was printed in 1665, but proba* 
blv written not later thaii 1540. The title 
of this comedy is Ralph^Roister Doister, a 
name uncouth enough, and from which 
we should expect a very barbarous farce. 
But Udal, sn eminent scholar, knew how 
to preserve con^ spirit and humour with- 
out degenaratil^ into licentious buffoon- 
ery. Ralph; A($ister Doister, in spite of its 
title, is a pkf of some merit, though the 
wit may seem designed for the purpose 
of natural merriment rather than critical 
glory. We find in it, what is of no slight 
value, the earliest hvdy picture of London 
manners among the gallants and citizens 
who furnished so much for the stage down 
to the civil wars. And perhaps there is 
no stnkiog difference in ttus respect be* 
tween the dramatic mannere under Henry 
VIII. and James I. This oomedy, for 
there seems no kind of reason why it 
ahould be refused that honourable ikame, 
is much superior to Gammar Gurton^s 
Needle, written twenty yean afterward, 
fiporh which il has wrested a long-estab- 
lished precedence in our dramatic annal^.* 



Ssonos III. 
Romances and Novela.— Rabelais. 

47. Trc popularity of Amadis de Gaul 
gave rise to a class of romances, Komsnees 
the delight of the multitude in srcuvaiir. 
the sixteenth century, though since chief- 
ly remembered by the ridicule and igno- 
miny that has attached itself to their 
name, those of knight-errantry. Most of 
these belong to Spanish or Portuguese 
literature. Palmerin of Oliva, one of the 
earliest, was published in 15S5. Palmer- 
in, less fortunate than his namesake of 
England, did not escape the penal flame 
to which the barber and curate consigned 
many also of his younger brethren. It 
has been observed bjr Bouterwek, that ^ 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well 
as uervantes, resisted the conta^on of 
bad taste which ke|^ the prolix memocrity 
of these romances in fashion.! 

48. A far better style was that of the 
short novel, which the Italian wri- r^^^^ 
ters, especially Boccaccio, had ren- 



 See an analysis with extracts of Ralph Roistei 
Doister, in CollMr*s HisL of Diaaiatic Foetry, ii., 
445-400. 

t Hist of Spanish Literatiuo» n. 304. Dnnlop'ft 
HiaL of FictiflD, VOL ii. 
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dered popular in Europe. But, though 
many of these were probably written 
within this period of thirty years, none of 
much distinction come within it, as the 
date of their earliest publication, except 
the celebrated Belphegor of Machiavel.* 
The amusing stoiy of Lazarillo de Tonnes 
was certainly written by Mendoza in his 
youth. But it did not appear in print till 
1586. This is the first known specimen 
in Spain of the picaresque, or rogue style, 
in which the adventures of the low and 
rather dishonest part of the community 
are made to furnish amusement for the 
great. The Italian novelists are by no 
means wi^out earlier instances; but it 
became the favourite and almost pecuUar 
class of novel with the Spanish writers 
about the end of the century. 

49. But the most celebrated, and certain- 
p,,^. . ly the most brilliant performance 
in the path of fiction that belongs 
to this age, is that of Rabelais. Few 
books are less likely to obtain the praise 
of a rigorous critic ; but few have more 
the stamp of originality, or show a more 
redundant fertility, always of language, 
and sometimes of imagination. He bears 
a slight resemblance to Lucian, and a con- 
siderable one to Aristophanes. His read- 
ing is lari^e, but always rendered subser- 
vient to ndicttle ; he is never serious in a 
single page, and seems to have had little 
other aim, in his first two volumes, than 
to pour out the exuberance of his animal 
gayety. In the latter part of Pantagruers 
history, that is, the fourth and fifth books, 
one published in 1552, the other after the 
author's death in 1561, a dislike to the 
Church of Rome, which had been slightly 
perceived in the first volumes, is not at 
all disguised ; but the vein of merriment 
becomes gradually less fertile, and weari- 
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* I cannot make another exception for 11 Pelle- 
grino by Cariceo of Parma, the nrst known edition 
of which, puhliflhed at Venice in 1526, evidently 
allndea to one earlier; dili^ntemente in lingua 
toaca corrstto, e novamente etampato et historiato. 
The editor apeaka of the book as obaolete in or- 
thogmphy and atyle. It ia probably, however, not 
older than the laat years of the fiiteenth oentary, 
bemg dedicated to Lncrezia Borgia, It u a very 
prolix and tedione romance, in three books and two 
nundred and nineteen chapters, written in a semi- 
poetical, difiuae style, and mnch in the ueoal man- 
ner of love-stories. Gingntoft and Tiraboechi do 
not mention it ; the Biographie Univeraelle doea. 

Mr. Donlop has given a abort account of a French 
Borel, entitled lea Aventures de Lycidas et de 
Cleorithe, which he considers aa the earliest and 
best qMcimen of whst he calls the spiritoid ro- 
mance, unmixed with chivalry or allegory, iii., 51. 
It waa written in 1529, by Baaire, archdeacon of 
Sens. I should suspect that there had been aome 
of this class already in Germany ; they ctttainlj 
faecams coaunon in that oonnliy afterwaid. 



ness anticipates the close of a woik which 
had long amused while it disgusted us. 
Allusions to particular characters are fire- 
qiient, and, in general, transparent enough, 
with the aid of a Uttle information about 
contemporaneous history, in several parts 
of Rabelais ; but much of what has been 
taken for political and religious satire 
cannot, as far as I perceive, be satisfacto- 
rily traced beyond the capricious imagi- 
nation of the author. Those who have 
found Montluc, the famous bishop of Va- 
lence, in Panurge, or Antony of Bourbon, 
father of Henry IV., in Pantagruel, keep 
no measures with chronology. Panuige 
is so admirably conceived, that we may 
fairly reckon him original ; but the germe 
of the character is in the gracioso, or 
clown, of the extemporaneous stage ; the 
roguish, selfish, cowardly, cunning attend- 
ant, who became Panurge in the plastic 
hands of Rabelais, and Sancho in those 
of Cervantes. The French critics have 
not, in general, done justice to Rabelais, 
whose manner was not thai of the age of 
Louis XIV. The Tale of a Tub appears 
to me by far the closest imitation of it, 
and to be conceived altogether in a kin- 
dred spirit; but, in general, those who 
have had reading enough to rival the co- 
piousness of Rabelais UAve wanted his in- 
vention and humour, or the riotousness 
of his animal spirits. 



SEonoN IV. 

Straggle between Latin and Italian Languages. — 
Italian and Spanish polite Writers.~Chticiam 
in Italy— In France and England. 

50. Among the |>olJshed writers of Italy 
we meet on every side the name of .^^ 
Bembo ; great in Italian as well as utin t^i 
in Latin literature, in prose as in HaHanisB 
verse. It is now the fourth time ■"•^ 
that it occurs to us ; and in no instance 
has he merited more of his country. Since 
the fourteenth century, to repeat what has 
been said before, so absorbing had become 
the love of ancient learning, that the natu- 
ral language, beautiful and copious as it 
really was, and polished as it had been 
under the hands of Boccaccio, seemed, to 
a very false-judging pedantry, scarce wor- 
thy of the higher kinds of composition. 
Those too, who, with enthusiastic dili- 

fence, had acauired the power of writing 
»atin wdl, did not brook so much as the 
equality of their native language. In an 
oration delivered at Bologna in 1539, be- 
fore the emperor and pope, by Romolo 
Amaseo, one of the good writers of the 
sixteenth century, he not only pronouiiced 
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a panegyric upon the Latin tonsue, but 
contended that the Italian should be le- 
seired for shops and maritets, and the 
conTcrsation of the vulgar ;* nor was this 
doctrine, probably in rather a less degree, 
uncommon during that age. A dialogue 
of Sperone relates to thu debated ques- 
tion, whether the Latin or Italian lan- 
guage should be preferred ; one of the in- 
teriocutors (probably Lazaro Buonamici, 
an eminent scholar) disdaining the latter 
as a mere corruption. It is a rery inge- 
nious performance, well conducted on 
both sides, and may be read with pleas- 
ure. The Italians of that age are as 
clever in criticism as they are wearisome 
on the commonplaces of ethics. It pur- 
ports to have been written the year itter 
the oration of Romolo Amaseo, to which 
it alludes. 

61. It is an evidence of the more liberal 
iBflMOM spirit that generally accompanies 
•r BMDbo the greatest abilities, that Bembo, 
** '^^ much superior to Amaseo in fame 
as a Latin writer, should have been among 
the first to retrieve the honour of his na- 
tive language, by infVising into it that ele- 
gance uid selection of phrase which his 
taste had taught him m Latin, and for 
whieh the Italian is scarcely less adapted. 
In the dialogue of Sperone quoted above, 
it is said that ^ it was the general opin- 
ion no one would write Italian who could 
write Latin; a prejudice in some meas- 
ure lightened by the poem of PoUtian on 
the tournament of Julian de* Medici, but 
not taken away till Bembo, a Venetian 
gentleman, as learned in the ancient lan- 

Siages as Politian, showed that he did not 
sdain his maternal tongue. "t 
58. It is common in the present age to 
Apokity *r show as indiscriminating a dis- 
itfMt^ dain for those who wrote in Lat- 
in as they seem to have felt towards their 
own literature. But the taste and imagi- 
nation of Bembo are not given to every 
one ; and we must remember, in justice 
to such men as Amaseo, who, though 
they imitate well, are yet but imitators in 
style, that there was really scarce a book 
in Italian prose written with any elegance 
except the Decamerone of Boccaccio ; the 
manner of which, as Tiraboschi justly ob- 
serves, however suitable to those roortive 
fictions, was not very well adapted to se- 
rious eloquence.) Nor has the Italian 
language, we may add, in its very best 
models, attained so much energy and 
condensation as will satisfy the ear or 
the understanding of a good Latin schol- 



• Tinhowhi, z., 369. 
|a^40B. 
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ar ; and there can be neither pedantry nor 
absurdity in saying that it is an inferior 
organ of human thought. The most valid 
objection to the emj^oyment of Latin in 
public discourses or in moral treatises is 
Its exclusion of those whose advantage 
we are supposed to seek, and whose sym- 
pathy we ought to excite. But this ob- 
jection, though not much less powerful in 
reality than at present, struck men less 
sensibly in that age, when long use of the 
ancient language, in which even the ser- 
mons of the clergy were ftequently deliv- 
ered, had taken away the sense or its im- 
propriety.* 

63. This controversy points out some 
degree of change in public opin- cteneiv 
ion, and the first stage of that ofihecw- 
struggle against the aristocracy ^^^y- 
of erudition, whidi lasted, more or less, 
for nearly two centuries, till, like other 
struggles of still more importance, it end- 
ed in the victory of Uie many. In the 
days of Poggio and Politian, the native 
Italian no more claimed an equality than 
the plebeians of Rome demanded the 
consulship in the first years of the repub- 
lic. These are the revolutions of human 
opinion, bearing some analogy and paral- 
lelism to those of civil society, which it 
is the business of an historian of litera* 
ture to indicate. 

64. The life of Bembo was spent, after 
the loss of his great patron Leo X., u* or 
in literary elegance at Padua. Here Benbo. 
he formed an extensive library and coUec* 
tion of medals, and here he enjoyed the 
society of the learned, whom that univer- 
sity supplied, or who visited him from 
other parts of Italy and Europe. Far be- 
low Sadolet in the solid virtues of his 
character, and not probably his superior 
in learning, he has certainly left a great 
name, and contributed more to the litera- 
ry progress of his native country. He 
mea at an advanced age in 1647, having 
a few years before obtained a cardinal's 
hat on the recommendation of Sadolet.f 

66. The style of some other Italian and 
Spanish writers, CastigUone, Sperone, 
Machiavel, Guevara, OUva, has been al- 

* Sadolet himself had rather discoaraged Bembo 
from writing Italian, as appears from one of his 
epistles, thanking his firiena for the present of a 
book, perhaps Le Prose. Sed tn fortasse conjicis 
ez eo, iUa mihi noo placere, qood te avocaie sole- 
bam ab illis Uteris, raciebam ego id qaidem, sed 
consilio, ut ridebar. bono. Cum enim in Latinis 
major malto inesset dignttas, tuque in ea facoltate 
princeps mihi longe Tiderere, non tam abstrabebam 
te iiUnc. quam hue vocabam. Nee studium lepre- 
bendebam in illis tuum, aed te maiora qoaclaD 
spectare debers arbitrabar.—Epist, lib. ii., p. 65. 

t Tiraboschi, is., 806. Conuani, iv., 99. 8ado> 
let, Epiit, lib. ziL, p. 606^ 
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1^,^^,^^ ready adveited to when the 8id)jeet 
or itaiiu of their writings wfts before us ; 
2^ spiui- and it would be tedious to dwell 
^ upon them again in this point of 
Tiew. The Italians have been accustomed 
to associate almost every kind of excel- 
lence with the word cinquecento. They 
extol the elegant style and fine taste of 
those writers. But Andr^ has remarked 
with no injustice, that if we find purity, 
correctness, and elegance of expression 
in the chief prose writers of this century, 
we cannot but idso acknowledge an empty 
prolixity of periods, a harsh involution of 
words and clauses, a jejune and weari* 
some circuity of sentences, with a stri- 
king deficiency of thought. " Let us admit 
the graces of mere language in the famous 
authors of this period ; but we must own 
them to be far from models of eloquence, 
so tedious and languid as they are.*** 
The Spanish writers of the same centu- 
ry, he says afterward, nourished, as well 
as the Italian, with the milk of antiquity, 
transfused the spirit and vigour of these 
ancients into their own compositions, not 
with the servile imitation of the others, 
nor seeking to arrange their phrases and 
round their periods, the source of languor 
and emptiness, so that the best Spanish 
prose is more flowing and harmonious 
than the contemporary Italian.f 

M. The French do not claim, I believe, 
EngtM to have produced at the middle of 
^™"- the sixteenth century any prose 
writer of a polished or vigorous style, 
Calvin excepted, the dedication of whose 
Institutes to Francis I. is a model of pu- 
^n^g^ rity and elegance for the age.J Sir 
Thomas Morels Life of Edward V., 
written about 1500, appears to me the 
first example of good English languajfe ; 
pure and perspicuous, weU chosen, with- 
out vulgarisms or pedantry.^ His polem- 
ical tracts are inferior, but not ill written. 
We have seen that Sir Thomas Elyot had 
^^^^ some vigour of style. Ascham, 
whose Toxophilus, or dialogue on 
archery, came out in 1544, does not excel 
him. But his works have been reprinted 
in modem Umes, and are, consequently, 
better known than those of Elyot. The 
early English writers are seldom select 
enough in their phrases to bear such a 
critical judgment as the academicians of 
Italy were wont to exercise. 



* Andi^, Tii., 68. f Id., 72. 

t Neafchatean, Etui aiir let metlleoTS oamgm 
4aiii la langue Fran^aiae, p. 135. 

^ Thia haa been reprinted entire in HoUogtbed'a 
Chronicle; and the reader may find a long extract 
in the pre&ce to Todd*8 edition of Johnoon'a Die- 
tiooary. I ahoold name the acooanl of Jane Shore 
M a model of elegant namtioa. 



57. Next to the models of Style, we may 
place those writings which are uasnciir 
designed to form them. In all *<^n* 
sorts of criticism, whether it confines it- 
self to the idioms of a single language, oi 
rises to something like a general principle 
of taste, the Italiim writers had a decided 
priority in order of time as well as of merit. 
We have already mentioned the earliest 
work, that of Fortunio on Italian gram* 
mar. libumio, at Venice, in 1631, fol- 
lowed with his Volgari Eleganzie. But 
this was speedily eclipsed by a work of 
Bembo, published in 1535, with the rather 
singular title, Le Prose. These observa* 
tions on the native language, commenced 
more than twenty years before, are writ- 
ten in dialogue, supposed to originate in 
the great controversy of that age, whether 
it were worthy of a man of letters to em- 

ey his mother-tongue instead of 
mho well defended the national 
cause; and by judicious criticism 
on the language itself, and the beat writers 
in it, put an end to the most specious ar- 
gument under which the advocates of 
Latin sheltered themselves : that the Ital- 
ian, being a mere congeries of independent 
dialects, varying not only in pronunciation 
and orthography, but in their worda and 
idioms, and having been written with un- 
bounded irregularity and constant adop* 
tion of vulgar phrases, could afibrd no 
certain test of grammatical purity or 
graceful ornament. It was thou^t ne- 
cessary by Bembo to meet this objection 
by the choice of a single dialect; and* 
though a Venetian, he lud no hesitation 
to recognise the superiority of that spoken 
in Florence. The Tuscan writers of that 
century proudly make use of his testimo- 
ny in aid of their pretensions to dictate the 
laws of Italian idiom. Varchi says, ^ The 
Italians cannot be sufficiently thankful to 
Bembo for having not only purified their 
language from the rust of past ages, but 
given it such regularity and clearness that 
it has become what we now see.** This 
early work, however, as might be expect* 
ed, has not wholly escaped Uie censure of 
a school of subtle and m tidious critics, ia 
whom Italy became fertile.* 

58. Several other treatises on the Ital- 
ian language appeared even before the 
middle of Uie century ; though few com- 
paratively with the more celebrated and 
elaborate labours of criticism in its latter 
portion. None seem to deserve mentaon, 
unless it be the Observations of Lodovioo 
Dolce (Venice, 1550), which were much 
improved in subsequent editions. Of the 

• Gingu^ni, riL, 380. Conuani, iv., ill. 
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higher kind of eriticism which endeayoiin 
to excite and guide our perceptions of lit- 
erary excellence, we find few or no speci- 
mens, even in Italy, within this period, 
except so far as the dialogues of Bembo 
furnish instances. 

M. France was not destitute of a few 
obscure treatises at this time, 
Md enough to lav the foundations 
iB of her critical Uterature. The 
comidex rules of French metre 
were to be laid down; and the language 
was irregular in pronunciation, accent, and 
orthography. These meaner, but neces- 
sary elements of correctness occupied 
three or four writers, of whom Goujet 
has made brief mention; Sylvius, or Du 
Bois, who seems to have been the earliest 
writer on grammar ; Stephen Dolet, better 
known by his unfortunate fkte than bv 
his essay on French punctuation;* and, 
though Goujet does not name him, we 
may add an EngUshman, Palsgrave, who 
published a French grammar in English 
as eariy as I630.t An earlier production 
than any of these is the Art de plaine 
rhetorique, by Peter Fabry, 1A91; in 
which, with the help of some knowledge 
of Cicero, he attempted, but with little 
correctness, and often in absurd expres- 
sions, to establish the principles of orato- 
ry. If his work is no better than Goujet 
represents it to be, its popularity must 
denote a low condition of literature in 
France.^ The first who aspired to lay 
down anything hke laws of taste in po- 
eUry was Thomas Sibilet, whose Art Po- 
^tiqne appeared in 1548. This is in two 
books ; the former relating to the metrical 
rules of French verse, the latter giving pre- 
cepts, short and judicious, for different 
kinds of composition. It is not, however, 
a work of much importance. ( 

60. A more remarkable grammarian of 
Ofihae ^^ ti>DO ^"^^ Louis Meigret, who 
np^roT endeavoured to reform orthogra- 
'•■*•'•' phy by adapting it to pronuncia^ 
tioa. In a language where these had 
come to differ so prodigiously as they did 
in French, something of this kind would 
be silently effected bv the printers ; but 
the bold scheme of Meigret went beyond 
their ideas of reformation ; and he com- 
l^ns that he could not prevail to have 
his words given to the public in the form 
he prefem^. They were ultimately less 
rigid; and the new orthography appears 
in some grammatical treatises of Meigret, 
puUished about 1560. It was not, aa we 



• Ooajet, Biblioih^fM 
t Bio|[r. UniT., PtUgrftTS. 

VGoojct, iii, OS. 
OIm I. 
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know, very successful ; but he has credit 
given him for some improvements which 
have been retained in French printing. 
MeigreVs French Grammar, it has been 
said, is the first that contains any rational or 
proper principles of the language. It has 
been observed, I know not how correctly, 
that he was the first who denied the name 
of case to those modifications of sense in 
nouns which are not marked by inflex- 
ion ; and the writer to whom I am indebted 
for this adds, what is more worth attention, 
that this limited meaning of the word case, 
which the modem grammars generally 
adopt, is rather an arbitrary deviation 
from their predecessors.* 

61. It would have been strange if we 
could exhibit a list of English cn** m 
writers on the subject of our Ian- of rt««rie. 
guage in the reign of Henry VIIL, when 
it has at all times been the most neglect- 
ed department of our literature. The Eng- 
lish have ever been as indocile in ac- 
knowled^ng the rules of criticism, even 
those which determine the most ordinary 
miestions of grammar, as the Italians and 
French have been voluntarily obedient. 
Nor had they, as yet, drunk deep enough 
of classical learning to discriminate, by 
any steady principle, the general beauties 
of composition. Yet among the scanty 
rivulets that the English press furnished, 
we find •• The Art or Craft of Rhetoryke," 
dedicated by Leonard Cox to Hugh Far- 
ingdon, abbot of Reading. This book, 
which, though now very scarce, was trans- 
lated into Latin, and twice printed at Cra- 
cow in die year 1526,t is the work of a 
schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was 
probably published about 15S4. Cox says, 
" I have partly translated out of a work of 
rhetoric written in the Latin tongue, and 
partly compiled of my own, and so made 
a little treatise in manner of an introduc- 
tion into this aforesaid science, and that 
in the English tongue, remembering that 
every good thing, iJter the saying of the 
phUosopher, the more common the better 
It is.'* His art of rhetoric follows the 
usual distribution of the ancients, both as 
to the kinds of oration and their parts ; 
with examples, chiefly from Roman his* 
tory, to direct the choice of arguments. 
It is hard to say how much may be con- 
sidered as his own. The book is in duo- 
decimo, and contains but eighty-five pages ; 
it would, of course, be unworthy of notice 
in a later period. 

• Biogr. Univ., Maignt, a good article. Ooajott 
i,83. t Ptinsr. 
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OH THI BCIBlinriC AMD MI8CBLLANI0UB UTBRATUBS OF mOPB mOM 1580 TO 1550. 



Sbction I. 
On Mathematical and Physical Science. 

1. Ths first translation of Euclid from 
GeooMtricai the Greek text was made by 
«»««i»^ Zamberti of Venice, and appear- 
ed in 1505. It was republished at Basle 
in 1537. The Spherics of Theodosius and 
the Conies of Apollonius were translated 
by men, it is said, more conversant with 
Greek than with geometry. A higher 
praise is due to Werner of Nuremberg, the 
first who aspired to restore the geometric^ 
analysis of the ancients. The treatise of 
Regiomontanus on triangles was first pub- 
lished in 1533. It may be presumed that 
its more important contents were already 
known to geometers. Montucla hints 
that the editor, Schaener, may have intro- 
duced some algebraic solutions which ap- 
pear in this work; but there seems no 
reason to doubt that Regiomontanus was 
sufficiently acquainted with that science. 
The treatise of Vitello on optics, which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, was 
first printed in 1533.* 

9. Oronce Fin^e, with some reputation 

j^ff^ in his own times, has, according to 

Montucla, no pretension to the name 

of a geometer ; and another Frenchman, 

Femel, better known as a physician, who 

Eublished a Cosmotheoria in 1527, though 
e first gave the length of a degree of the 
meridian, and came not far from the truth, 
arrived at it by so unscientific a method, 
beins, in fact, no other than counting the 
revolutions of a wheel along the main 
road, that he cannot be reckoned much 
higher.f These are obscure names 
in comparison with Joachim, sur- 
named Rhoeticus from his native country. 
After the publication of the work of Regi- 
omontanus on trigonometry, he conceiv- 
ed the project of carrying these labours 
still farther; and calculated the sines, 
tangents, and secants, the last of which he 
first reduced to tables, for every minute 
of the quadrant, to a radius of unity fol- 
lowed by fifteen ciphers ; one of the most 
icmarkable monuments, says Montucla, 
of human patience, or, rather, of a devo- 
tion to science, the more meritorious that 
it could no t be attended with much glory. 

* MoDtocla. Kastner. 

t Mantucla, ii , 316. Kattner, iL, 329l 



But this work was not published till 1504, 
and then not so complete as RhoBticus had 
left it.* 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it were, the 
founder of the higher algebra; Cmi&n9ai. 
for, whatever he may have bor- Twtaciia. 
rowed from others, we derive the science 
from his Ars Magna, published in 1545. It 
contains many valuable discoveries ; but 
that which has been most celebrated is 
the rule for the solution of cubic coMe 
equations, generally known by ataanaaa. 
Cardan's name, though he had obtained it 
from a roan of equal genius in algebraic 
science, Nicolas Tartaglia. The original 
inventor appears to have been Scipio Fer- 
reo, who, about 1505, by some unJoiown 
process, discovered the solution of a sin- 
gle case ; that of «' -f P ' = ?• Feiteo 
imparted the secret to one Fiore or Flor- 
idus, who challenged Tartaglia to a pub- 
lic trial of skill, not unusual in that age. 
Before he heaid of this, TartagUa, as he 
assures us himself, had found oat the so- 
lution of two other forms of cubic equa- 
tion: «•+»«• =y; and «• — »«• = «, 
When the day of trial arrived, Tarta^a 
was able not only to solve the problems 
offered by Fiore, but to baffle him entirely 
by others which resulted in the forms of 
equation, the solution of which had been 
discovered by himself. This was in 1535 ; 
and four years afterward Cardan obtained 
the secret from Tartaglia under an oath 
of secrecy. In his Ars Magna, he did not 
hesitate to violate this engagement ; and, 
though he gave Tartaglia Uie credit of 
the discovery, revealed the process to the 
world.f He has said himself, that by the 
help of Ferrari, a very good mathemati- 
cian, he extended his rule to some cases 
not comprehended in that of Tartaglia ; 



* MoDtacla. i., 562. Biogr. Udit., art. Joachim. 
Kaatner, i, 561. 

t Playfair, in hia aecond diaaeitation in the En* 
cyclopsdia Britannica, though he cannot but cod> 
demn Cardan, aeems to think Tartaglia rightly treat- 
ed for having concenled his discovery ; and others 
have echoed this strain. Tart aglia himself aa js, in 
a passage I have read in Cossali, that he meant to 
have divulged it ultimately ; but in that age money 
as well aa credit was to bis got by keeping the se- 
cret ; and those who censure him wholiy foiget, 
that the solution of cubic eouations waa, in the ac> 
tual state of algebra, perfBCUy devoid of anj atili^ 
totheworid. 
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but the best hietorian of early algebra 
■eems not to aUow this claim.* 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously 
BMvi7«ftiM attempted to trace the process 
4tac©f«nr. by which Tartaglia amved at 
this discovery ;t one which, when com- 
pared with the other leading rules of alse- 
bra, where the inrention, however useful, 
haa generally lain much nearer the sur- 
face, seems an astonishing effect of saga^ 
city. Even Harriott's beautiful generali- 
lation of the composition of equations 
was prepared by what Cardan and Vieta 
had done before, or might have been sug- 
gested by observation in the less complex 

cases^ 

5. Cardan, though not entitled to the 

• GoMftli, Storit Critics d'Al^brm (1797), u.,06, 
4kc. Httteoo*! Mathematical Dictionaiy. Montu> 
da, i, 591. Kistoer, i., 152. 

t Ibid , p. 145. Tartaglia boasts of hvnaa dis- 
covered that the cnbe of p+^p'+p'j+W +?*• 
Such was the ignorance oi literal algebra ; yet in 
this stale of the science he solved cubic equations. 

t Cardan strongly expresses his sense of this 
recoodite discovery. And, as the passage in which 
be traces the early progress of slgebra is short, and 
as quoted from Cara&n*s works, which are scarce 
in England, by Kastner, who is himself not very 
commonly known here, I shall transcribe the whole 
passage, as a curiosity for our philomaths. Hme 
ars ohm a Mahomete Mosis Arabia filio initium 
sumpsit Etenim hiijus rei locuples testis Leonar> 
dtts Fisanos. Reliquit autem capitula quatuor, 
cam sois demoostrationibua quas nos locis suis as- 
cribemus. Post multa vero temponim intervalla 
tria capitula derivativa addita illis sunt, incerto 
•utore, qua tamen cum principalibua a Luca Paci- 
olo posita aunt. Demum eiiam ex primia, alia tha 
denvattva, a quodam ignoto viro inventa legi, hme 
taoMD mmima in lucem prodierant, cum eaaent aliia 
lon^ ottliora, nam cubi et numeri et cubi quadrati 
caiimationem docebant. Varum temporibua nos* 
Iris Scipio Ferreus Bononienais, capitulum cubi et 
nmm numero aqoalium [«*-fp *=^] invenit, rem 
sane polchram et admirabilem ; eioii omntm AtMi*- 
iMat M&li/itotem, onaus mgenii martolu eiaritalCMi mn 
kme nptni^ domtm froftdo C9U$U, egptnmmhmt en- 
tem wirtmiu oiiimonMi, atquM adto iUuatre, ui qui kme 
attigerit niJUl turn inUUigen poMM m endnt. Hujus 
•molatione Nicolaua Tartalea BrizelUmaia.amicua 
ooater, com in certainen cum illiua diacipulo Anto- 
nio Maria Florido veoiaaet, capitulum idem ne vin- 
oereiur inv6nit, qui mihi ipsum maltis precibus 
ezoratua tradidit. Deceptus eoim ego verbis Lnc« 
Padoli, qui ultra sua capitula geoerale ullum aliud 
esse poese negat (quaiiquam toe Jam aotea rebus 
a me mventis sub manibns asset, desperabam) ta- 
men, at invenire q qucrere non audebam [sic, sed 
Krperam nonnibU acribi liquet]. Inde autem illo 
bito demonatrationem venatus, intelleii complura 
alia poaee baberi. Ac eo atudio, auctaqoe jam con- 
fiiientia« per me partim, ac etiam aliqua per Ludov- 
kttm Ferrarium, olim alomnum noatrum, inveni. 
Pono qua ab hia inventa aunt, illorum nommibua 
decorabuntor, catera qua nomine carent noatn 
snnt. At etiam demooatrationea, prater tree Ma- 
bometis, et duas Ludovici, omnea nostra aunt, ain- 
fulaqae capitibus suis praponentor, inde regula 
addita, subjicietur experimentum.— Kastner, p. 153. 
The paaaago In italica ia also quoted by Cossali, p. 
150. 



honour of this discovery, nor even caidan'^ 
equal, perhaps, in mathematical other di». 
genius to Tartaglia, made a great ^^**^^ 
epoch in the science of algebra ; and, ac- 
cording to Cossali and Hutton, has a claim 
to moch that Montucla has unfairly or 
carelessly attributed to his favourite Vieta. 
" It appears,*' says Dr. Hutton, ** from this 
short chapter (hb. x., cap. 1, of the Ars 
Magna), that he had discovered most of 
the principal properties of the roots of 
equations, and could point but the number 
and nature of the roots, partly from the 
signs of the terms, and partly from the 
magnitude and relations of the coeffi* 
cients.*' Cossali has given the larger part 
of a ouarto volume to the algebra of Car- 
dan ; his object being to estwlish the pri- 
ority of the Italian's claim to most of tbe 
discoveries ascribed by Montucla to oth- 
ere, and especially to Vieta. Cardan 
knew how to transform a complete cubic 
equation into one wanting the second 
term^ne of the flowers which Montucla 
has placed on the head of Vieta — and this 
he explains so fully, that Cossali charges 
the French historian of mathematics with 
having never read the Ars Magna.* Leo- 
nard of Pisa had been aware U^t quadratic 
equations miffht have two positive roots ; 
but Cardan first perceived, or, at least, 
first noticed the negative roots, which he 
calls ** ficta radices.*'! ^^ this, perhaps, 
there is nothing extraordinary ; the alge- 
braic language must early have been per- 
ceived by such acute men as exercised 
themselves in problems to give a double 
solution in every quadratic equation ; but, 
in fact, the conoitions of these problems, 
being always nomerfcal, were such as to 
render a negative result practically false, 
and impertment to the solution. It is 
therefore, perhaps, without much cause 
that Cossali triumphs in the i^orance 
shown of negative values by Vieta, Ba- 
chet, and even Harriott, though Cardan 
had pointed them out:^ since we may 
better say that they did not trouble them- 
selves with what, in the actual application 
of algebra, could be of no utiUty. Cardan 
also discovered that every Cubic equation 
has one or three real roots ; and that there 
are as many positive or true roots as 
chances of sign in the equation ; that the 
coefncient of the second term is equal to 
the sum of the roots, so that, where it is 
wanting, the positive and negative values 
must compensate each other ;^ and that 



• P. 164. 

t Montucla givea Cardan tbe credit doe for tbts ; 
at leaat in bis second edition (1790), p. 505. 
' i., 33. 
It must, appanntlj, havs bosa thioogh bis 
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the known tenn is the product of all the 
roots. Nor was he ignorant of a method 
of extracting roots by approximation ; but 
in this, again, the denniteness of solution, 
which numerical problems admit and re- 
quire, would prevent any great progress 
from being made.* The rules are not, 
perhaps, aU laid down by him very clear- 
ly ; and it is to be observed that he con- 
fined himself chiefly to equations not 
above the third power; though he first 
published the ftiethod of solving biquad- 
ratics, invented by his coadjutor Ferrari. 
Cossali has also shown that the applica^ 
tion of algebra to geometry, and even to 
the geometrical construction of problems, 
was known in some cases by Tartaglia 
and Cardan ; thus plucking another feath- 
er from the wing of Vieta or of Descar- 
tes. It is a little amusing to- see that, af- 
ter Montucla had laboured with so mudi 
success to despoil Harriott of the glory 
which Wallis had, perhaps with too na- 
tional a feeling, bestowed upon him for a 
long list of discoveries contained in the 
writings of Vieta, a claimant by an older 
title started up in Jerome Cardan, who, 
by help of his very accomplished advo- 
cate, seems to have established his right 
at the expense of both. 

6. These anticipations of Cardan are 
imperftechma the more truly wonderful, when 
or iiccbraie we consider that the symboli- 
iM«u«f«. cal language of algebra, that 
powerful instrument not only in expedi- 
ting the processes of thought, but in sug- 
gesting general truths to the mind, was 
nearly unknown in his age. ^ Diophantus, 
Fra Luca, and Cardan make use occa- 
sionally of letters to express indefinite 
quantities, besides the res or cosa^ some- 
times written shortly, for the assumed 
unknown number of an equation. But 
letters were not substitutea for known 
quantities ; and it has been seen in a note, 
tiiat Tartaglia first discovered, and that by 
a geometrical construction, what appears 
so very simple as the equation between 
the cube of a line and that of any two 
parts into which it may be divided. Mi- 
chael Stifel, in his Arithmetics Integra, 

knowledge of this property of the coefficients of 
the second tenn, that Cardan recognised the exist- 
ence of equal roots, even when affected hj the 
Mine sign (Coesali, ii., 362) ; which, considered in 
ralation to the numerical problems then in use, 
would aeem a kind of abeunlity. 

* Kastoer, p. 161. In one place Coesali shows 
that Cardan had transported all the quantities of an 
equation to one side, making the whole equal to 
sero ; which Wallis has ascrined to Harriott, as his 
leading discovery, p. 3il4. Yet in another passage 
we find Cossali saying, Una sofflma di quanlit4 
Qguale al zero avea un' aria mostruosa, e non sa- 
peasidieqiianonaiiiittacoaoapiraidea,p. 159. 



Nuremberg, 1544, is said to hare fintused 
the signs + and — , and numeral expo* 
nents of powers.* It is very *t«gnia> 
that discoveries of the greatest conve- 
nience, and not above the ingenuity of a 
parish schoolmaster, should have been 
overlooked by men of extraordinary acute* 
ness, like Tartaglia, Cardan, and Ferrari, 
and hardly less so, that, by dint of this 
acuteness, they dispensed with the aid of 
these contrivances, in which we almost 
fancy the utility of algebraic exprtssioD 
consists. 

7. But the great boast of science during 
this period is the treatise of Co- 
pernicus on the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, in six books, publish- 
ed at Nuremberg in 1543.t This founder 
of modem astronomy was bom at Thorn, 
of a good family, in 1473 ; and, after re- 
ceiving the best education his country 
furnished, spent some years in Italy, ren* 
dering himself master of all the mathe- 
matical and astronomical science at that 
time attainable. He became possessed, 
afterward, of an ecclesiastical benefice in 
his own country. It appears to have 
been about 1507, that, after meditating on 
various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he 
began to adopt and confirm in writing that 
of Pythagoras, as alone capable of ex- 
plaining the planetary motions with that 
simplicity wluch fives a presumption of 
troth in the woiks of nature.^ Many 
years of exact observation confirmed his 
mind in the persuasion that he had solved 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
the astronomer. He seems to have com- 
pleted his treaty about 1530, but perhaps 
dreaded the bigoted prejudices which af- 
terward oppressed Galileo. Hence he is 

 Hutton. Kastner. 

i The title-page snd advertisement of ao fiunoos 
a work, and which so few of my readers will have 
seen, are worth copying from Kastner, ii., 505. 
Nicolai Copemici Torinenais, de revolotioaflNii 
orbium coDlesttum libri ri. 

Habes in hoc opere jam recena nato et edtto, sto- 
dioee lector, motus stellamm tarn fizarum quam 
erraticarum, cum ex veteribua tum etiam ex recen- 
tibus observationibua reetitutos ; et novia inaoper 
ae admirsbilibos hypothesibua omatoa. Haoes 
etiam tabulaa expedi'tiasimaa, ex quibus eoedem ad 
quodris tempus quam facillime calcolare poceria. 
Igitur eme, lege, fruere. Axcw^rrpirrvf •viat ttnrm, 
— Noribei]gB, apud Joh. Petreium, anno HDzliit 

t Thia is the proper statement of the Copemicao 
argument, aa it then stood ; it rested on what we 
mav call a metaphysical probability, founded apoa 
its beauty and simplicity ; ibr it is to be mnember« 
ed that the Ptolemaic bypotheeie explained all the 
phenomena then known. Those which are only to 
be soItmI by the supposition of the earth's motion 
were discovered long afierwsrd. This exeoaea the 
slow reception of the new system, interfering, aa it 
did, with so many prajudicee, and incapable of that 
kind of proof which mankind generally ' 
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careAil to pioponxid his theory as an hy- 
pothesis; though it is sufficiently mani* 
ftst that he did not doubt of its truth. It 
was first publicly announced by his disci- 
ple Joachim Rhoeticus, already mentioned 
for his trigonometry, in the Narratio de 
Rerolutionibus Copemici, printed at Dani- 
sic in 1640. The treatise of Copernicus 
himself, three years afterward, is dedica- 
ted to the pope Paul III., as if to shield 
himself under that sacred mantle. But 
he was better protected by the common 
safeguard against oppression. The book 
reached him on the day of his death ; and 
he just touched with his hands the great 
legacy he was to bequeath to mankind. 
But many veais were to elapse before 
they arailea ihemselTes of the wisdom of 
Copernicus. The progress of hiB mtem, 
even among astronomers, as we shall here- 
after see, was exceedingly slow.* We 
may just mention here, that no kind of 
progress was made in mechanical or opti- 
cal science during the first part of the six- 
teenth century. 



SaonoR II. 

On Medicine and Anatomj. 

8. The revival of classical literature had 
BivtTtf or ^fi extensive influence, where we 
Qraok might not immediately anticipate 
■•***^ it, on the science of medicine. 
Jurispnidence itself, though nominally and 
exclusively connected with the laws of 
Home, was hardly more indebted to the 
restorers of ancient learning than the art 
of healing, which seems to own no mis- 
tress but nature, no code of laws but those 
which reffulate the human system. But 
the Gre^s, among their other vast supe- 
riorities above the Arabians, who borrow- 
ed so much, and so much perverted what 
they boiTOwed, were not only the real 
ioundere, but the best teachers of medi- 
cine; a science which in their hands 
seems, more than any other, to have an- 

* Omnendi, Vita Copernici. Biog. Uoiv. If oa* 
tacto. Kiiftner. Playfair. Gassendi, p. 14-22, 
fives a dbort ana]ysia of the great work of Coper- 
Dicni de orbium coBlestiam reTolntiootbns, p. 22. 
The hypothesis is generally laid down in the first 
of the sue books. One of the most remarkable pas- 
aages in Gopemicns is his conjecture that graTita- 
tion was not a central tendency, aa had been aop- 
posed, bat an attraction common to matter, and 
probably extending to the heavenly bodiea, though 
It does not appear that he surmised their mutual 
inflttences in virtue of it : grairitatem esse aifisetio- 
nem non term totius, sed paitium ejus fnopriam, 
qualem soli etiam et Inna csterisque aMris conve- 
niie credibile est. These are the wonts of Coper* 
mcQa himseU^ qoolad by Gnatndi, p. IS, 



ticipated the Baconian philosophy ; being 
founded on an induction proceeding bv 
select experience, always observant, al- 
ways cautious, and ascending slowly to 
the generalities of theory. But, instead 
of Hippocrates and Galen, the Arabians 
brought in physicians of their own*-men« 
doubtless, of considerable, though inferior 
merit — and substituted arbitrary or empir- 
ical precepts for the enlarged philosophy 
of the Greeks. The scholastic subtilty 
also obtruded itself even into medicine ; 
and the writings of the middle ages on 
these subjects are alike barbarous in style 
and useless in substance. Pharmac^rowes 
much to this Oriental school, but it has 
retained no reputation in phj^aiological or 
pathological science. 

0. Nicolas Leonicenus,who became pro* 
feasor at Ferrara before 1470, was umq^ 
the first restorer of the Hippocrat- and oibsr 
ic method of practice. He lived pbyddaa* 
to a very advanced age, and was the fint 
translator of Galen from the Greek.* Our 
excellent countryman, Linacre,did almost 
as much for medicine. The College of 
Physicians, founded by Henry Vlll. in 
1518, venerates him as its ori^nal preai* 
dent. His primary object was to secure 
a learned profession, to rescue the art of 
healing from mischievous ignorance, and 
to guide the industrious student in the path 
of real knowledge, which at that time lay 
far more through the regions of ancient 
learning than at present It was impor- 
tant, not for the mere dignity of the pro- 
fession, but for its proper ends, to encour- 
age the cultivation of the Greek language, 
or to supply its want by accurate veraions 
of the chief medical writen.t Linacre 
himself, and several eminent physicians 
on the Continent, Cop, Ruel, Gonthier, 
Fuchs, by sudi laboure in translation, re- 
stored the school of Hippocrates. That 
of the Arabians rapidly lost ground, though 
it preserved through the sixteenth century 
an ascendancy in Spain ; and some traces 
of its influence, especially the precarious 
empiricism of judging diseases by the re- 
nal secretion, without sight of the patient, 
which was very general in that age, con- 
tinued long afterward in several parts of 

Europe^ 
10. The study ofHippocrates taught the 

medical writere of this century to iisdieal in- 
observe and describe like him. novaian. 
Their works— chiefly, indeed, after the pe- 
riod with which we are immediately con- 
cerned — are very numerous, and some of 

• Biogr. UuT. Sprengel, Hist de k If Midne 
(tndoit par Joordan), toI. ii. 

t Johnson^ Life of Linacre, p. 307, 879. Biogr. 
Britaim. 1 8pieoiBUvoLiiL» 
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them deseire much praise, though neither 
the theory of the science nor Uie power 
of jttdicioQsly obsenring and describing 
was yet in a Tery advanced state. The 
besettinff sin of all who should have la- 
boured tor truth, an undue respect for au- 
thority, made Hippocrates and Galen, 
especially the former, as much the idols 
of the medical world as Augustin and Aris- 
totle were of theology and metaphysics. 
This led to a pedantic erudition, and con- 
tempt of opposite experience, which ren- 
dered the professors of medicine an inex- 
haustible theme of popular ridicule. Some, 
however, even at an early time, broke away 
from the trammels of implicit obedience 
to the Greek masters. Fernel, one of the 
first physicians in France, rejecting what 
he could not approve in their writings, gave 
an example of free inquiry. Argentier of 
Turin tended to shake the influence of 
Galen by founding a school which com- 
bated many of his leading theories.* But 
the most successful opponent of the ortho- 
p^^ dox creed was Paracelsus. Of 
^ his speculative philosophy, or, 
rather, the wild chimsras which he bor- 
rowed or devised, enough has been said 
in former pages. His reputation was ori- 
ginaUy founded on a supposed skiU in 
medicine ; and it is probable that, inde- 
pjendently of his real merit in the afyplica- 
tion of chymistry to medicine, and in the 
employment of very powerful agents, such 
as antimony, the fanaticism of his pre- 
tended philosophy would exercise that po- 
tency over the bodily frame to which dis- 
ease has, in recent experience, so often 
3rielded.t 

11. The first important advances in an- 
Airnoay. atomical knowledge since the time 
B«niig«r. of Mundinus were made by Beren- 
ger of Carpi, in his commentary upon that 
author, pnnted at Bologna in 1521, which 
it was thought worth while to translate 
into English as late as 1664, and in his 
Isagogs breves in anatomiam, Bologna, 
1583. He followed the steps of Mundinns 
in human dissection, and thus gained an 
advantage over Galen. Hence we owe to 
him the knowledge of several specific dif- 
ferences between the human structure and 
that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted 
to have discovered two of the small bones 
of the ear, thon£[h this is contested on be- 
half of Achillini. Portal observes, that 
though some have regarded Berenger as 
the restorer of the science of anatomy, it 



* Sprengel, iii., 204. " Aryentier," he ^ajn. * ^ m^ 
the firat to lav down a novel and true piinctpie, that 
the different faciiltiea of the aool are ooC inhemit 
in certain distinct parts of the brain." 

t SprengeU voL iii. 



is hard to strip one so much sapeiior to 
him as Yesalius of that honour.* 

12. Every early anatomist was left far 
behind when Veflolius, a native of YmahmB. 
Brussels, who acquired in early 
youth an extraordinary reputation on this 
side of the Alps, and m 1540 became pro- 
fessor of the science at Pavia, published 
at Basle, in 1543, his great work de Cor- 
poris humani Fabrica. If Yesalius was 
not quite to anatomy what Copemicas 
was to astronomy, he has yet been said, 
a little hjrpeifoolically, to have discovered 
a new world. A superstitions prejudice 
against human dissection had restrained 
the ancient anatomists, in general, to pigs 
and apes, though Galen, according to Por- 
tal, had some experience in the former. 
Mundinus and Berenger, by occasionally 
dissecting the human body, had thrown 
much ad£tional light on its structure ; and 
the superficial muscles, those immediately 
under the integuments, had been studied 
by Da Vinci and others for the purposes 
of painting and sculpture. Yesalius first 
gave a complete descrintion of the human 
body with designs, wnich, at the time, 
were ascribed to Titian. We have here, 
therefore, a great step made in science : 
the precise estimation of Yesalius*s dis- 
coveries must be sought, of course, in an- 
atomical history, t 

13. " Yesalius,** says Portal, in the rap- 
turous strain of one devoted to his f^g^^p^ 
own science, "appears to me one weamm 
of the greatest men who ever ex- •'*»• 
isted. Let the astronomers vaunt their 
Copernicus, the natural philosophers their 
Galileo and Torricelli, the mathematicians 
their Pascal, the geographers their Co- 
lumbus, I shaU always plsce Yesalius 
above all their heroes. The first study 
for man is man. Yesalius has had this 
noble object in view, and has admirably 
attained it ; he has made on himself and 
his fellows such discoveries as Columbus 
could only make by travelling to the ex- 
tremity of the worid. The discoveries of 
Yesalius are of direct importance to man : 
by acquiring fresh knowledge of his own 
structure, man seems to enlarge his exist- 
ence ; while discoveries in geography or 
astronomy affect him but in a very indi- 
rect manner.** He proceeds to compare 
him with Winslow, in order to show how 

* Hist de ranatomie, i., 277. Portal remarka in 
hia preface, p. xii-, that many diacoveriee, aoppoaed 
to be modem, may be detected in the old anato> 
miata; thna Berenger knew thai the thorax ia lar- 
^ in man, and the pelria in woman, which a li«- 
mg anatomiat, he aaya, haa aaaamed aa hia own. 
Bat the Greek acnlpton amely knew thia as well 
B8 Berangar or Portal. 

t PortS, 1, 3M-433L 
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little bad been done in the intermediate 
time. Vesalius seems not to have known 
the osteology of the ear. His account of 
the teeth is not complete; bat he first 
cleaiiy described the bones of the feet. 
He has given a fall accoant of the mus- 
cles, but with some mistakes, and was ig- 
norant of a very few. In his accoant of 
the sanguineoas and nervous systems, the 
errors seem more numerous. He de- 
scribes the intestines better than his pred- 
ecessors, and the heart very well ; the or- 
gans of generation not better than they, 
and sometimes omits their discoveries; 
the brain admirably, little having since 
been added. 

14. The zeal of Vesalius and his feUow- 
Hia bomaB studeuts for anatomical science 
*' wi '^*«M" led them to strange scenes of ad- 
ventore. Those services, which have 
•ince been thrown on the refuse of man- 
Idnd, they voluntarily undertook. 

Entire affectioD scoroeth nicer handi. 

They prowled by niffht in chaniel-houses ; 
tiiey dug np the dead from the mve ; they 
dimbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, to 
steal the mouldering carcass of the mur- 
derer; the risk of ignominious punish- 
ment, and the secret stings of supersti- 
tions remorse, exalting, no doubt, tne de- 
light of these useful but not very enviable 
porsoits.* 

15. It may be mentioned here, that Ye- 
Vtet«r salius, after living for some years 
vtaeiiw. in the court of Charles and Philip 
as their phjrsician, met with a strange re- 
verse, cnaracteristic enough of such a 
place. Being absurdly accused of having 
dissected a Spanish gentleman before he 
was dead, Vesalius only escaped capital 
punishment, at the instance of the Inqui- 
sition, by undertaking a pilgrimage to Je- 
nisalem, during which he was shipwreck- 
ed, and died of famine in one of ^e Greek 

16. The best anatomists were found in 
Italy. But Francis I. invited one of 
these. Vidua Vidius, to his royal col- 
lege at Paris ; and from that time 

France bad several of respectable name. 
Such were Charies Etienne, one of the 
great typographical family, Sylvius, and 
Gonthier.J A French writer about 1540, 
Levasseur, appears to have known, at 
least, the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, as well as the valves of the ar- 
teries and veins, and their direction, and 
its purpose ; treading closely on an anti- 

* Portal, p. 385l 

fPoitaL Tiraboechi, ix., 94. Baogr.Untv. 

t P«tal,t,330^«tp(Mt. 




dpation of Harvey.* Portal has errone- 
ously supposed the celebrated passage of 
Servetus on the drculation of the blood to 
be contained in Jus book de iSrinitatis er- 
roribus, published in 1531,t whereas it is 
really found in the Christianismi restitu- 
tio, which did not vpptBT till 1553. This 
gives Levasseur a priority of some impor^ 
tance in anatomical history. 

17. The practice of trusting to ammal 
dissection, from which it was dif- fmpmf^ 
ficult for anatomists to extricate ikmortiM 
themselves, led some men of real "^^^bm. 
merit into errors. They seem, also, not to 
have profited sufficienUy by the writings 
of their predecessors. Massa of Venice, 
one of the greatest of this age, is ignorant 
of aome things known to Berenger. Many 
proofs occur in Portal, how imperfectly 
the elder anatomists could yet demon- 
strate the more delicate parts of the hu- 
man body. 



SicnoN III. 
On Natrnal Hiitory. 

18. Thi progress of natural history, in 
all its departments, was ver^ slow, „^^ 
and should, of course, be estimated '"**°^' 
by the additions made to the valuable ma- 
terials collected by Aristotle, Theophras- 
tus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. The few 
botanical treatises that had appeared be- 
fore this time were too meager and im- 
perfect to require mention. Otto Brunfels 
of Strasburg was the first who published, 
in 1530, a superior work, Heibarum vivs 
Eicones, in three volumes folio, with 938 
wooden cuts of plants.^ Euricius Cordus 
of Marbuig, in ids Botanilogicon, or Dia- 
logues on Plants, displays, according to the 
Biographic Universelle, but little Knowl- 
edge of Greek, and still less observation 
of nature. Cordus has deserved more 
praise (though this seems better due to 
Lorenzo de' Medici) as the first who estab- 
lished a botanical garden. This notmifltf 
was at Maiburg, in 1 530.^ But the 



* Portal, p. 373,aiioCM the panage which aeema 
to warrant thia inference, but ia rather obacorelv 
worded. It containa, to my apprebeoaion, a mucn 
nearer approximation to the theory of a general cir- 
culation than the mora fiunooa paaaafe in Serr»- 
toa ; in which I can only perceive an acqaaintanoe 
with that throaj^ the Itinga. 

t P. 300. t Biogr. Uni?. 

i Biogr. UniT. Andit^ ziii . 80. Eichhoni,iiL, 
301 See, too, Roecoe*a Leo Z., iv., 125, for aome 
pleaamg noticei of the early atodiea in natoral hi»- 
tory. Pontanoawaafoodoi it;andhiapoemonthe 
cnltiTation of the lemon, orange, and citron (de hor- 
tii Heaperidum) ahowa an acquaintance with aome 
of the opentaona of horticttUofi. The gaidan of 
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fortunes of piivate phyrioiaiis were haidly 
equal to the cost of a oseful collection. 
Tlie Unirersity of Pisa led the way by 
establishing a public garden in 1545, ac- 
cording to the date wtuch Tiraboschi has 
detennined. That of Padua had founded 
a professorship of botany in 1533.* 

19. Ruel, a phjrsician of Soissons, an 
ij^j^ excellent Greek scholar, had become 
known by a translation of Dioscorides 
in 1516, upon which Huet has bestowed 
high praise. His more celebrated trea- 
tise de natura stiipium appeared at Paris 
in 1536, and is one of the handsomest off- 
spring of that press. It is a compilation 
from the Greek and Latin authors on bota^ 
ny, made with taste and judgment. His 
knowledge, however, derived from expe- 
rience, was not considerable, though he 
has sometimes given the French names 
of species described by the Greeks, so far 
as his limited means of observation and 
the difference of climate enabled him. 
Many later writers have borrowed from 
Ruel their general definitions and descrip- 
tions of plants, which he himself took 
ih>m Theophra8tus.t 

90. Ruel, however, seems to have been 
Fadw. ^^^ ^^ behind by Leonard Fuchs, 
professor of medicine in more than 
one German university, who has secured 
a verdant immortality in the well-known 
Fuchsia. Besides many works on his 
art, esteemed in their time, he puldished 
at Basle, in 1543, his Commentaries on the 
History of Plants, containing above five 
hundred figures, a botanical treatise fre- 
quently reprinted, and translated into most 
European languages. "Considered as a 
naturalist, and especially as a botanist, 
Fuchs holds a distinffuished place, and he 
has thrown a strong light on that science. 
His chief object is to describe exactly the 
plants used in medicine ; and his prints, 
though mere outlines, are generally faith- 
ful. He shows that the plants and vege- 
table products mentioneci by Theophi^ 
tus, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, and Galen 
had hitherto been ill xnown.'^t 

31. Matthioli, an Italian physician, in a 
H^H ^ i^t peaceful retreat near Trent, ac- 
complished a laborious repertory 
of medical botanjr in his Commentaries on 
Dioscorides, published originally, 1544, in 
Italian, but translated by himself into Latin, 

Bembo waa alio celebrated. Theophraatua and 
Dioacoridea wexe publiahed in Latin before 1500. 
But it waa not till about the middle of the aizteenth 
eentury that boUnj. throash the conunentariee of 
Matthioli OD Dioaeoridee, began to aaaome a dia- 
tinct form, and to be atodied as a aepaiate branch. 

•ix.,10. 

1 Biop. Unir. (bj M. dn Petit Thooaia). 



and frequently reprinted thnmghoiit Eu- 
rope. Notwithstanding a bad arrange- 
ment, and the author's proneness to cre- 
dulity, it was of great service at a time 
when no good work on that subject was 
in existence in Italy; and its reputation 
seems to have been not only general, but 
of long duration.* 

23. It was not singular that much should 
have been published, imperfect as Low aiaia 
it might be, on the natural his- ofiooiocy. 
tory of plants, while that of animal nature, 
as a matter of science, lay almost neglect- 
ed. The importance of vegetable products 
in medicine was far more extensive and 
various ; while the ancient treatises, which 
formed substantially^ the chief knowledge 
of nature possessed in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, are more copious and minute on the 
botanical than the animated kingdom. 
Hence we find an absolute dearth of books 
relating to zoology. P. Jovius de piscibus 
Romanis is rather the work of a philologer 
and a lover of good cheer than a natural- 
ist, and treats only of the fish eaten at the 
Roman table8.t GiUius de vi et natura 
animalium is tittle else than a compilation 
from ^lian and other ancient authors, 
though Niceron savs that the author has in- 
terepersed some observations of his own.t 
No woi^ of the least importance, evoi for 
that time, can perhaps be traced in Europe 
on any part of zoology, before the Avium 
pnecipnarum historia of our countryman 
Turner, pobtished at Cologne in 1548, 
though this is confined to species de- 
scried by the ancients. Gesner, in his 
Pandects, which bear date in the same 
year, several times refen to it with com* 
mendation.^ 

93. Agricola, a native of Saxony, ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the ^xricBia. 
processes of metallurgy from the 
miners of Chemnitz, and perceived the im- 
mense resources that might be drawn Irom 
the abysses of the earth. '* He is the first 
mineralogist," says Cuvier, *^who ap- 
peared after the revival of science m 
Europe. He was to mineralogy what 
Gesner was to zoology; the diymical 
part of metalluigy, axA especially what 
relates to assaying, is treated with great 

* Tiraboachi, ix., 8. Andite, ziii., 8ft. Ceniia- 
ni« ri., 5. 

t Andr^ztil, 143. Roacoe'a LeoX.,iibieBpn. 

t Vol. xziil Biogr. Univ. Andr^, ziii., 144. 

^ Pandect. Univera, lib. 14. Geener msybeaaid 
to make great uae of Tamer ; a high compIioMat 
from ao illiiatrioaa a naturatiat He quotes alao a 
book on goadnipcda, lately printed in Gennaa by 
Michael Herr. Tnrner, whom we aball finduain 
aa a natnraliat, became afterwaid Dean of IVcUa, 
and waa one of theeaiiy PaiitaBa.«-Sea Cbalncn'a 
Dictionary. 
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ctm, aDd bu been little impiOTed down 
to the end of the eighteenth centur]^.** It 
is plain that he was acquainted with the 
classics, the Greek alchymistSf and many 
manuseripts. Yet he believed in the gob- 
lins, to whom miners ascribe the enects 
of mephitic exhalations.* 



SscnoR IV. 



QnOrintal 

S4. Tm study of Hebrew was naturally 
one of those which flourished best 
' under the influence of Protestant- 
It was exclusively connected with 
scriptural interpretation ; and could nei- 
ther suit the polished irreligion of the 
Italians, nor the bigotry of those who 
owned no other standard than the Vulgate 
translation. Sperone observes in one of 
his dialogues, that as much as Latin is 
prized in Italy, so much do the Germans 
value the Hebrew language.f We have 
anticipated, in another place, the transla- 
tions of the Old Testament by Luther, 
Pagninus, and other Hebraists of this age. 
Sebastian Munster published the fint gram- 
mar and lexicon ot the Chaldee dialect in 
1&27. His Hebrew mmmar had pre- 
ceded in 1686. The Hebrew lexicon of 
Pagninus appeared in 1629; and that of 
BUMLertta. Muusterhimself in 1643. Elias 
Levita, the learned Jew who has 
been already mentioned, deserves to stand 
in this his natural department above even 
Munster. Amonff several woiks that fall 
within this period we may notice the Ma- 
sorah (Venice, 1638, and Basle, 1639), 
wherein he excited the attention of the 
world by denyinc[ the authority and anti- 

?uity of vowel pomts, and a lexicon of the 
*haidee and Rabbinical dialects in 1641. 
** Those,*^ says Simon, '' who would thor- 
oughly understand the Hebrew, should 
reiul the treatises of Elias Levita, which 
are fuU of important observations neces- 
saiy for the explanation of the sacred 
P^^^ text."t Pellican, one of the fint 
who embraced the principles of the 
Zwinglian reform, has merited a warm eu- 
logy ftom Simon for his Commentarii 
Bibiiorum (Zurich, 1631-1630, five vol- 
mnes in folio), especially for avoiding that 
display of Rabbinical learning which the 
German Hebraists used to affect.^ 

95. Few endeavoun were made in this 
ArtMe «d period towards the cultivation of 
Mi- the other Oriental languages. 
Pagnino printed an edition of the 



* Biofr. Unhr. 
t Biogr. Umv. 
Vol. I.—H  



t P. 108 (edit isee). 

 Id- 



Koran at Venice in 1630 ; but it was im- 
mediately suppressed ; a precaution hard- 
ly required, wnile there was no one able 
to read it But it may have been suppo* 
sed that the leaves of some books, like that 
recorded in the Arabian Nights, contain 
an active poison that does not wait for 
the slow process of undentanding their 
contents. Two crude attempts at intro- 
ducing the Eastern tongues were made 
soon afterward. One of these was by 
William Postel, a man of some parts snd 
more reading, but chiefly known, whUe he 
was remembered at all, for mad reveries 
of fanaticism, and an idolatrous veneration 
for a saint of his own manufacture, la 
mdre Jeanne, the Joanna Southcote of the 
sixteenth century. We are only concern- 
ed at present with his collection of alpha- 
bets, twelve in number, published at Paris 
in 1638. The greater part of these are 
Oriental. An Arabic grammar followed 
the same year ; but the types are so very 
imperfect that it would be difilcult to read 
them. A polyglott alphabet on a much 
larger scale appeared at Pavia the next 
year, through the care of Teseo Ambro- 
gio, containing forty languages. Ambro- 
ffio gave also an introduction to the Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Armenian ; but veiy de- 
fective, at least as to the two latter. Such 
rude and incorrect publications hardly de- 
serve the name of begimiings. According 
to Andres, Arabic was publicly taught at 
Paris by Giustiniani, and at Salamanca 
by Clenardus. The iEthiopic version of 
the New Testament was prmted at Rome 
in 1648. 



Saonoir V. 
On 6Mgn|ihy and Hiitofy. 

98. Trs curiosity natural to mankind 
had been gratified by various ctogrgjy 
publications since the invention •fOrynw* 
of printing, containing either the relations 
of ancient travellen, such as Marco Polo, 
or of those under the Spanish or Portu- 
guese flags, who had laid open two new 
worlds to the European rnider. These 
were for the flrst time collected, to the 
number of seventeen, bv Simon Gryneus, 
a learned professor at Basle, in Novus or- 
bis regionum et insularum veteribus in- 
cognitarum, printed at Paris in 1639. We 
find also in this collection, besides an in- 
troduction to cosmography bv Sebastisn 
Munster, a map of the world bearing the 
date 1631. The cosmography of Apianus, 
professor at Ingoldstadt, pnbluihed in 1684, 
contains also a map of the four quartera 
of the wodd. In tnis of Grynvus's ool- 
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lection, a rude notion of the eastern re- 
raons of Asia appears. Sumatra is called 
TaprotMuie, and placed in the 150th me- 
ridian. A vague delineation of China and 
the adjacent sea is given; but Catay is 
marked farther north. The Island of 
Gilolo, which seems to be Japan, is about 
940® east longitude. This is so far re- 
markable, that no voyages had yet been 
made in that sea. South America is noted 
as Terra Australia recenter inventa, sed 
nondum plane cognita; and there is as 
much of North America as Sebastian Ca- 
bot had discovered, a little enlarged by 
lucky conjecture. Magellan, by circum- 
navigating the world, had solved a famous 
problem. We find accordingly, in this 
map, an attempt to divide the globe by the 
360 meridians of longitude. The best ac- 
count of his voyage, that by Pigafetta, 
was not pubUshed till 1556; but the first, 
Mazimilianus de insulis Moluccis, appear- 
ed in 1523. 

97. The Cosmomphy of Apianus, above 
AiriAiiiM. ™©ntionect was reprinted, with ad- 

'^ ditions, by Gemma Frisius in 1533 
and 1550. It is, however, as a work of 
mere geography, very brief and superfi- 
cial ; Uiough it may exhibit as much of 
the astronomical part of the science as 
MuiMtflr ^^® times permitted. That of Se- 
' bastian Munster, published in 1546, 
notwithstanding its title, extends only to 
the German empire.* The Isolario of 
Bordone (Venice, 1538) contains a de- 
scription of all the islands of the world, 
with map8.t 

98. A few voyages were printed before 
Vcmfc*. ^® niiddle of the century, which 

^^ have, for the most part, found their 
way into the collection of Ramusio. The 
most considerable is the history of the In- 
dies, that is, of the Spanish dominions in 
Q^j^^ America, by Gonzalo Hernandez, 
sometimes called Oviedo, by which 
name he is placed in the Biographic Uni- 
verselle. The author had resided for 
some years in St. Domingo. He publish- 
ed a summary of the general and natural 
history of the Indies in 1596 ; and twenty 
books of this entire work in 1535. The 
remaining thirty did not appear till 1783. 
In the long list of geograpnical treatises 
given by Ortelius, a small number belong 
to this earUer period of the century. But 
it may be generally said, that the ac- 
quaintance of Europe with the rest of the 
world could, as yet, be only obtained oral- 
ly from Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
or adventurers, and was such as their 
falsehood and blundering would impart. 

• Bachfaom, ni., SM. f TlnboKbi^ is., 179. 



99. It is not my design to eompre h ead 
historical literature, except as to HiMiiMi 
the chief publications, in these vol- v<»^ 
umes; and it is hitherto but a barren field ; 
for though Guicciardini died in 1640, his 
great history did not appear till 1564. 
Some other valuable histories, those of 
Nardi, Segni, Varchi, were also kept back, 
through pohtical or other causes, till a 
comparatively late period. That of Pau- 
lus Jovius, which is not in very high esti- 
nkation, appeared in 1550, and may be 
reckoned, perhaps, after that of Machiavel, 
the best of this age. Upon this side of 
the Alps, several works of this class, to 
which the historical student has recourae, 
might easily be enumerated ; but none of 
a philosophical character, or remarkable 
for beauty of style. I should, however, 
wish to make an exception for the Me- 
moirs of the Chevalier Bayard, written by 
his secretary, and known by the title of 
Le Loyal Serviteur; they are full of 
warmth and simplicity. A chronicle bear- 
ing the name of Carion, but really written 
by Melanchthon, and published in the Ger- 
man language, 1539, was afterward trans- 
lated into I^tin, and became the popular 
manual of universal history.* But an- 
cient and medisval history was as yet very 
imperfectly made known to those who had 
no access to its original sources. Even 
in Italy little had yet been done with crit- 
ical or even extensive erudition. 
• ••••••• 

30. Italy in the sixteenth century was 
remarkable for the number of her uaum 
literary academies ; institutions •r ^ ^r^ 
which, though by no means peculiar to her, 
have in no other country been so general 
or so conspicuous. We have already ta- 
ken notice of that estabUshed by Aldus 
Manutius at Venice early in this century, 
and of those of older date, which had en- 
joyed the patronage of princes at Florence 
and Naples, as well as of that which Pom- 
ponius Letus and his associates, with 
worse auspices, had endeavoured to form 
at Rome. The Roman academy, after a 
lon^ season of persecution or neglect, 
revived in the genial reisn of Leo X. 
'* Those were happy days,^' says Sadolet 
in 1599, writing to Angelo Colocci, a Lat- 
in poet of some reputation, " when in your 
suburban gardens, or mine on the Quirinal, 
or in the Circus, or by the banks of the 
Tiber, we held those meetings of learned 
men, all recommended by tteir own vir- 
tues and by pubUc reputation. Then it 
was that after a repast, which the wit of 
the guests rendered exquisite, we hittrd 



• Bayia, ut. (krion. EieUiQa, iii. asSi 
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poems or orations recited to our great de- 
light, productions of the ingenious Casa- 
nuova, the sublime Vida, the elegant and 
correct Beroaldo, and many others stilt 
Hving or now no more.*^ Corycius, a 
wealthy Crerman, encouraged the good- 
humoured emulation of these Roman lu- 
minaries.t But the miserable reTerse 
that, not long after the death of Leo, befell 
Rome, put an end to this academy, which 
was afterward replaced by others of less 
fame. 

31. The first academies of Ital^ had 
^^ chiefly directed their attention to 
JJJ[Z/^ classical literature; they compa- 
ttoiu- red manuscripts, they suggested 
•"■■•■ new readings or new interpreta- 
tions, they deciphered inscriptions and 
coins, they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, 
or debated the propriety of a phrase. 
Their own poetry nad, perhaps, never 
been neglected ; but it was not till the wri- 
tings of Bembo founded a new code of 
criticism in the Italian language that they 
began to study it minutely, and judge of 
compositions with that fastidious scrupu- 
lousness they had been used to exercise 
upon modem Latinity. Several acade- 
mies were estaUished with a view to this 
purpose, and became the self-appointed 
censors of their native literature. The 
reader will remember, what has been al- 
ready mentioned, that there was a peculiar 
source of verbal criticism in Italy, from 
the want of a recognised standard of idiom. 
Hie very name of the language was long 
in dispute. Bembo maintained that Flor- 
entine was the proper appellation. Varchi 
and other natives of the city have adhered 
to this very restrictive monopoly. Sever- 
al, with more plausibility, contended for 
the name Tuscan ; and this, in fact, was 
so long adopted, that it is hardly yet alto- 
gether out of use. The majority, howev- 
er, were not Tuscans ; and while it is gen- 
erally agreed that the highest purity of 
their language is to be found in Tuscany, 
the word Italian has naturally prevailed as 
its denomination. 

38. The academy of Florence was insti- 
. tuted in 1540 to illustrate, and per- 
Ar feet the T\iscan language, espe- 
cially by a close attention to the 
Metry of Petrarch. Their admiration of 
Petrarch became an exclusive idolatry ; the 
critics of Uiis age would acknowleiiffe no 
defect in him, nor excellence in any differ- 
ent style. Dissertations and commenta- 
ries on Petrarch, in all the diflbseness 
characteristic of the age and the nation. 



• 8Mk>let, Epiit., p. 22S (edit I6M). RoMoe 
hat onotad iIub utareiting latter. 



crowd the Italian libraries. We are, how- 
ever, anticipating a little in mentioning 
them ; for few belong to so early a period 
as the present. But, by dint of Uiis super* 
stitious accuracy in style, Uie language 
rapidly acquired a purity and beauty which 
has given the writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a value in the eyes of their country- 
men, not always so easily admitted by 
those who, being less able to perceive the 
delicacy of expression, are at leisure to 
jrawn over their frequent tediousness and 
manity. 

33. The Italian academies which arose 
in the first half of the century, and xiwy be- 
we shall meet with others hereaf- owwaft. 
ter, are too numerous to be reck- ■*'"«^ 
oned in these pages. The most famous 
were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1595, and devoted, like that of Florence, 
to the improvement of their laiu[uage ; the 
Infiammati of Padua, founded by some 
men of high attainments in 1534 ; and that 
of Modena, which, after a short career of 
brilUancy, fell under such suspicions of 
heresy, and was subjected to such inquis- 
itorial jealousy about 1543, that it never 
again made any figure in literary histo- 
ry.» 

34. Those academies have usually been 
distinguished by httle peculiarities, TMr dii- 
which border sometimes on the «*»«••»•• 
ridiculous, but serve probably, at least in 
the beginning, to keen up the spirit of such 
societies. They took names humorously 
quaint ; they adopted devices and distinc- 
tions which made them conspicuous, and 
inspired a vain pleasure in belonging to 
them. The Italian nobility, living a good 
deal in cities, and restrained from political 
business, fell willingly into these literary 
associations. They have, perhaps, as a 
body, been better educated, or, at least, 
better acquainted with their own literature 
and with classical antiquity, than men of 
equal rank in other countries. This was 
more the case in the sixteenth century than 
at present. Genius and erudition have 
been always honoured in Italy ; and the 
more probably that they have not to stand 
the competition of overpowering wealth 
or of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do 
not greatly favour the vigorous Bviiteoa- 
advances m science, and much necMdwita 
less the original bursts of genius, ^^'^ 

for which men of powerful minds are de- 
signed by nature. They form an oligar* 
chy, pretending to ffuide the public taste, 
as they are guided uiemselves, by arbitra- 
ry maxims and close adherence to prece- 

* Tinboechi, riil. ch. 4, ie ny chief rathoiity 
■koot the Italian •cadmiee of thie penod. 
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denU. The spirit of criticism they foster 
is a salutary barrier against bad taste and 
folly, but is too minute and scrupulous in 
repressing the individualities which char- 
jcterize real talents, and ends by producing 
an unblemished mediocrity, without the 
powers of delight or excitement, for which 
alone the literature of the imagination is 
desired. 

36. In the beginning of this century sev- 
TiM/ sQo- eral societies were set on foot in 
cflfldiawia Germany for the promotion of 
®*™"'* ancient learning, besides that al- 
ready mentioned of the Rhine, establish- 
ed by Camerarius of Dalberg, and Conrad 
Celtes, in the preceding age. Wimpfeling 
presided orer one at Strasburg in 1514, 
and we And another at Augsburg in 1518. 
It is probable that the religious animosities 
which followed stood in the way of simi- 
lar institutions ; or they may hare existed 
without obtaining much celebrity.* 

37. Italy was rich, ftr beyond any other 
2»^^ country, in public and private li- 
^^^ braries. The Vatican, first indig- 



nity, in antiquity, and in number of books, 
increased under almost every sucoessiTe 
pope, except Julius II., the least favourable 
to learning of them all. The Laurentian 
library, purchased by Leo X., before his 
accession to the papacy, from a monastenr 
at Florence, which had acquired the col- 
lection after the fall of the Medici in 1494, 
was restored to that dty by Clement VIL^ 
and idaced in the newly-erected buikiiDg 
which still contains it. The public libra- 
ries of Venice and Ferrara were conspic- 
uous ; and even a private citizen of the 
former, the Cardinal Grimani, is said to 
have left one of 8000 volumes; at that 
time, it uipears, a remarkable nmnber.* 
Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, commea* 
ced in the fifteenth century, were still the 
most distinguished in Germany ; and Car- 
dinal Ximenes founded one at Alcala.t It 
is unlikely that manr private Ubrariesof 
great extent existed in the empire; but 
the trade of bookselling, though not yet, 
in general, separated fh>m that of prinuog, 
had become of considerable importance. 
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Sacnox I. 

Progran of ClMncal Leuniii^.— PrindiMa Critical 
Schdlan.— BditioDt of Ancient Authors.— Lexi- 
cons and Orammsrs.— Best writers of Lstin. — 
MuretnK—Msnatins.— Decline of Taste.— Scali- 
ger.— CasaaboD.— Clsasicsl Leaming in England 
under Elizabeth. 

1. In the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
ProffTM or tury we nave seen that the found- 
pwioiogy. ations of a solid structure of class- 
ical learning had been laid in many parts 
of Europe ; the superiority of Italy had 
generally become far less conspicuous, or 
might, perhaps, be wholly demed ; in all 
the German empire, in France, and partly 
in England, the study of ancient literature 
had been almost uniformly pronessive. 
But it was the subsequent period of fifty 
years, which we now approach, that more 
eminently deserved the title of an age of 
scholars, and filled our public libraries with 
immense fruits of literary labour. In all 
matters of criticism and philology, what 
was written before the year 1550 is little 
in comparison with what the next age 
produced. 

* Jagler, in his Hist Litteraria, raentians none 
between Uiat of the Rbiui and one estabUabad at 
in 1617, p. 1904. 



9. It may be useful, in this place, to bjr 
before the reader at one view the fMtfr 
dates of the first editions of Greek thiir 
and Latin authors, omitting some "*■"'"" 
of inconsiderate reputation or leiwth. la 
this list I follow the authority of Dr. Dib- 
din, to which no exception will probeUy 
be taken: 

^lian 
iBschyloa 
iEsop 
Anunianos 
Anacreon . 
Antontnns 
ApoUonius Rhodina 
Appisnos . 
Apaleios . 
Aristophaaea 
Aristotelea 
Arrian 
Athencna . 
Anlus OeUins 
Ansonios . 
Boethioa . 
Cssar 
CaUimachoa 
CatoUus . 
Ckenmis Opera 
Cicero, de Officiis . 
— , Epistola FamiL 
, Epistola ad Attic. 



1545 

1518 

14801 JfalM. 

1474 

1554 

1558 

1496 

1551 P. 

1460 JKssM. 

1498 FcR&t. 

1495-8 F4 

1535 Vow 

1514 Vi 

1469 

1478 Vi 

Abaqoeanno. 

1469 JtMM. 

Abaqne anno. 

147a VmUea, 

1498 Jfitsa. 

1465 Mi 

14671 

1469? 



IfiO 



• Tiraboachi, ^., 107-819. 

t Jogter, UisL Litteraria, p. 900^ otaBbi 
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CictfO^ d6 Onion 
-fOntionM 



Diodorot, V. lib. 

V XT. lib. 

Diogenat Laeitiiu 
DioCaamu 
DiooyttiM HalieniL 
£picl0tiw . 
Euripidet . 
Eoclid 
Floma 
Harodiaii • 
HarodotQi 
llMiod, Chk at Dim 
»Uip. omnia 
Homar 
Hontina 



Joaaphna 
ioatu 
Ju^anal 
Liriiia 



Locretina 
Ljaiaa 

Macnri 



Orpbena 
Ond. 
Paoaaniaa 
Pacmuua 



Pbociiia 

Pindar 

Plato 

Plantna 

Plinii. Nat. Hilt 

PlnUich, Op. MoraL 

;— , Vto 

Polfbiiia 
Qamcdtan 
Qaintaa Cmtiiia 
Salloat 



14i6 JUm 

ItfO Vi 
1471 
1409} 
1471 f 
Abaottaanna 
1504 Vmm 
1530 
1530 
1533 A»b. 
1540 Pam. 
1540 P( 
1500 Vi 
1513 Vi 
1533 BmCc. 
1470 

1613 Fi 
1500 F« 

1405 VndM. 
1408 



Abaqaaanno. 



1544 B^dt. 

1470 Fmim. 

1400 itoMc 

1504 

1400 

1400 

1473 

1513 Fi 

1470 F« 
Ante 1474 Mranftwy. 
1515 FlmmtM, 

1500 /WmM. 

1471 BoloMa. 
1510 Fmm«. 
1470? 

1600 Tmgm. 

1001 ili^Aaif. 

1513 FfMioc 

1513 Ff 

1470 Fi 

1400 V€ 
1471 
1500 



1517 FciiiM. 
1530 



1470 

Abaqnaanna^ Rmm, 

1470 Pmm. 

1475 JV^. 

1404 " 

1471 

1513 Fi 

1470 r 

1516 Fmmc 
1470 J2MM. 
1406f Fmkf. 
Antal470T 
1403 JftlM. 
1500 Fi 
1474 

Anta 1470 T 
1580 BMb. 
1400 JtaM. 
1510 



8cnac0 Ttafedia 

SiiiaalUUcaa . 

oopboclaa 

8utiua 

Strabo 

Boaloniaa 

Tacitaa 

Tapanca 

Tbaocritna 

Thocjdidaa 

Talanoa Flaecoa 

▼alerhia If azimna 

Velieiaa Patarenloa 

TirgU . . 

Xanophoa 

3. It will be perceiTod, that eren in the 
c^^g^^ middle of thio century, eome for 



from uncommon writera had not 
artaanriof . y^^ y^^^ given U> the preoo. But 

moat of the root hod gone through oereral 
editiona, which it would be tediouo to enu- 
roente ; and the meano of acquiring an 



eztenaife, though not, in all reopeet8,yery 
exact erudition, might peihapo be nearly 
aa oopioua aa at preaent In conaeouence, 
probably, among other reaaona, or theae 
augmented atorea of claaoical hterature, 
ita character underwent a change. It be- 
came leaa poliahed and elegant, but more 
laborioua inA profound. The German or 
Ciaalpine t]rpe, if I may uae the word, 

SroTuled over the Italian, the aehool of 
udeua over that of Bembo ; nor waa Ita- 
h^ herself exempt from ita aaoendancy. 
Thia adTance of erudition at the expenae 
of taate waa, perhapo, already perceptible 
in 1060, for we cannot accommodate out 
aibitrary diviaiona to the real changea of 
thinga ; yet it waa not hitherto ao erident 
in Italy aa it became in the latter part of 
the century. The writera of thia age, be- 
tween 1660 and 1000, diatinguiah them- 
aeltrea ih>m their predeceaaors not only 
by a diaregard for uie gracea of language, 
but by a more prodigal accumulation of 
Quotationa, and more elaborate effoita to 
cuacriminate and to prove their poaitiona. 
Aware of the cenaora whom they mar 
encounter in an increaaing body of achol- 
are, they aeek to aecure themaelvea in the 
event of controveroy, or to ouatain their 
own differencea from thooe who have gone 
already over the same ground. Thua 
booka of critical aa well aa antiquarian 
learning often contain little of original dia- 
quiaition which ia not interrupted at every 
sentence by quotation, and in aome in- 
atancea are hardly more than the adver- 
aaria, or commonplace booka, in which 
the learned were accuatomed to register 
their daily obaervationa in otudy. A late 
German historian remarka the contraat 
between the Commentary of Paulua Cor- 
teaiua on the acholaatic philosophy, pub- 
liahed in 1603, and the Mythologia of Na- 
talia Comea in 1661. The first, in spite 
of ita oubject, io claaoical in atyle, tm of 
animation and good sense ; the second ia 
a tedioua masa of quotations, the materiala 
of a book rather than a book, without a 
notion of representing anjrthing in ita apir- 
it and general reoult.* Thia ia, in great 
measure, a characteristic of the age, and 
grew worse towarda the end of the cen- 
tury. Such a book aa the Annals of Ba- 
roniua, the oame writer aaya, so ahape- 
leaa, so destitute of every trace of elo- 
quence, could not have appeared in the 
age of Leo. But it may oe added, that, 
with all the defecto of Baronius, no one, 
in the age of Leo, could have put the read- 
er in the poaseaaion of ao much knowl- 
edge^ 

• Ranka, Dia PipaU daa lOlan und 17tan Jahr- 
bondaita, i., 4aL 
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4. We may reckon among the chief 
oauvmoo canaes of this diminution of ele- 
«r ocwk. gance in style, the increased cul- 
ture of the Greek huiguage; not, certainly, 
that the great writers in Greek are infe- 
rior models to those in Latin, but because 
the practice of composition was confined 
to the latter. Nor was the Greek really 
understood, in its proper structure and 
syntax, till a much later period. It was, 
hio wever, a sufficiently laborious task, with 
the defective aids then in existence, to 
learn even the single words of that most 
copious tongue; lud in this some were 
eminently successful. Greek was not 
▼ery much studied in Italy ; we may per- 
haps say, on the contrary, that no one na- 
tive of that country, after the middle of 
the century, except Angelus Caninius 
and iEmilius Portus, both of whom Uved 
wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired 
any remaikable reputation in it ; for Pe- 
tnis Victorius had been distinguished in 
the earlier period. It is to France and 
Germany that we should look for those 
who made Grecian literature the domain 
of scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more 
eminent ; not, however, distinguishing the 
labourers in the two vineyards of ancient 
learning, since they frequently lent their 
service alternately to each. 

6. The University of Paris, thanks to 
PdBcipgi the encouragement given by Fran- 
aeteian: cis I., stood in the first rank for 
'^^^*^>'^^»' philological learning ; and as no 
other in France could pretend to vie 
with her, she attracted students from 
every part. Tonssain, Danes, and Dorat 
were conspicuous professors of Greek. 
The last was also one of the celebrated 
pleiad of French poets, but far more dis- 
tinguished in the dead tongues than in his 
own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, 
so called by tbe gods, but by men Tour- 
neboeuf, and, as some have said, of a Scots 
iamilv who must have been denominated 
Tumbull.'* Tumebus was one of those 
industrious scholars who did not scorn 
the useful labour of translating Greek au- 
thors into Latin, and is among the best of 
that class* Bui his repatation is chiefly 
founded on the Adversaria, the first part 
of which appeared in 1564, the second in 
1565, the third* posthumously, in 1580. 
it is wholly miscellaneous, divided into 

* Biogr. Univ. The peoaltiauita of Taniebas » 
made hoib short and loog bv the Latin poet* of the 
•fe, bttt more commoDlr toe latter, which ■eems 
cootrary to what we aheuld think right. E^en 
Greek will not help as, for wo find him called both 
Tmf9dl0f and wy»i<^.— Mailtaiin, Vita Stephanor., 
voLui. 



chapters, merely as resting-^ilaees U> the 
reader ; for the contents of each are mostr 
ly a collection of unconnected notes. Such 
books, truly adversaria or commonplaces, 
were not unusual ; but can, of course, only 
be read in a desultory manner, or consobed 
upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tome- 
bus contain several thousand explanations 
of Latin passages. They are eminent for 
conciseness, few remarks exceeding half a 
page, and die greater part being much 
shorter. He passes witnout notice from 
one subject to another the most remote, 
and has been so much too rapid for his 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, mul- 
tifarious as they are, afford frequently but 
imperfect notions of its contents. The 
phrases explained are generally difficult; 
so that this miscellany gives a high notkm 
of the erudition of Turnebus, and it hu 
furnished abundant materials to later com- 
mentators. The best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, lifK 
sins, Barthius, are loud in his praises ; nor 
has he been blamed, except for his excess 
of brevity and rather too great proneneas 
to amend the text of authors, wherein he 
is not remarkably successful.* Montaigne 
has taken notice of another merit in Turne- 
bus, that, with more learning than any who 
had gone before for a thousand years, he 
was whoUy exempt from the pedantry 
characteristic of scholars, and could con- 
verse upon topics remote from his own 
profession^ as if he had lived continually 
m the world. 

6. A work very similar in its nature to 
the Adversaria of Tumebus was patraiVK- 
the Variae Lectiones of Petrus «*■* 
Victorius (Vettori), professor of Greek 
and Latin rhetoric at Florence during the 
greater part of a long life, which ended in 
1585. Thoanus has said, with some hy- 
perbole, that Victorius saw the revival and 
almost the extinction of learning in Italy .f 
No one, perhaps, deserved more praise 
in the restoration of the text of Cicero; 
no one, according to Huet, translated bet- 

* Blount, BaUlet. The latter begina bia coUee- 
tion of tbeae teatimooiea by aaying that Tnneboi 
haa had aa many admireni aa readera, and ia aloioit 
tbe only critic whom envy haa not preiooied lo at* 
tack. Baillet, howerer, apeaka of hia correction of 
Gredc and Latin paaaagea. I have not obaerrad any 
of the former in the Adveraaria ; the book, if I an 
not miataken, relatea wholly to Latin criticiflB. 
Moretaa calla Tnmebaa, ** Homo immenaa cpiadaa 
doctrina copia inatmctoa, aed interdnm niniit pro> 
pere, et nimia copid^ amplexari aolitoa eat aa qoa 
in mentem veoerant.**— Varia L«ctiooea, 1. z.,c. la 
M ttretus, aa uaaal with chtica, vmeta eadit ma ; the 
aame charge might be brought againat himtel £ 

t Petraa Victonna loogava state id cooaecotsi 
eat, ot literaa in Italia renaaeenteaet paoeextmetn 
Tidarit—Thoanoa, ad ana. 1585, apod Bkmnt 
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ter from Greek ; no one was more accu- 
rate in observing the readings of manu- 
scripts, or more cautious in his own cor- 
rections. But his Yariae Lectiones, in 
thirty-eigfat books, of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1683, though generally 
extolled, has not escaped the severity of 
Scaliger, who sa^s that there is less of 
valuable matter m the whole wotk than 
in one book of the Adversaria of Tume- 
bus.* Scaliger, however, had previously 
spoken in high terms of Victonus : there 
had been afterward, as he admits, some 
iU-vnll between them ; and the tongue or 
pen of this great scholar is never guided 
by candour towards an opponent. I am 
not acquainted with the Varin Lectiones 
of Victorius except through my authorities. 
7. The same title was given to a sim- 
Moiitu. ^^ miscellany by Mare Antony 
Muretus, a native of Limo|(es. 
The firet part of this, containing eight 
books, was published in 1550, seven more 
books in 1586, the last four in 1600. This 
great classical scholar of the sixteenth 
century found in the eighteenth one well 
worthy to be his editor, Ruhnkenius of 
Leyden, who has called the VariflB Lec- 
tiones of Muretus '* a woHl worthy of 
Phidias :^ an expression rather amusingly 
characteristic of the value which verbid 
critics set upon their labours. This book 
of Muretus contains only miscellaneous 
illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have 
already mentioned. Sometimes he min- 
gles conjectural criticisms ; and in many 
chaptera only points out parallel passages, 
or relates inciaentally some classical sto- 
ry. His emendations are fre<|uently good 
and certain, though at other times we may 
Justly think him too bold.f Muretus is 
read with far more pleasure than Tume- 
bus ; his illustrations relate more to the 
attractive parts of Latin criticism, and 
may be compared to the miscellaneous 
remarks of Jortin.| But in depth of eru- 
dition he is probably much below the Pa- 



• Scmligenna Sacunda. 

t The foUowiof will terre u an imtance. In the 
■p— ch of Oalgacas (Taciti vita Agricola), instead 
Off *' libeitatem non in pnraentia latori,** which, in* 
«]«ad, ii unintelligible enough, he would read *' in 
hhertatem, non in populi Romani feiritium nati." 
Such a conjecture would not be endured in the pres- 
ent state of criticism. Muretus, however, settles 
it in the current style : Tulgus quid probet, quid 
DOD probet, nanqusm laboravi. 

X The following titles of chaptera, from the eighth 
book of the Vari» Lectionee, will show the agree- 
able diversity of Moretus's illustrations : 

1. Comparison of Poets to Bees, by Pindar, Hor- 
Lucreiius. Line of Horace : 



risian professor. Muretus seems to take 
pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

6. Tumebus, Victorius, Muretus, with 
two who have been before men- onnn^ 
tioned, Coelius Rhodiginus and ThMamus 
Alexander ab Alexairaro, may ^^^'^^^^ 
be reckoned the chief contributore to this 
general worii of literary criticism in the 
sixteenth century. But there were many 
more, and some of considerable merit, 
whom we must pass over. At the be- 
ginning of the next century. Grater col- 
lected the laboura of preceding critics 
in six very thick and closely-printed vol- 
umes, to which Parsus, in 1683, added a 
seventh, entitled '* Lampas, sive Fax Lib- 
eralium Artium," but more commonly call* 
ed Thesaurus Criticus. A small portion 
of these belong to the fifteenth century, 
but none extend beyond the following. 
Most of the numerous treatises in this 
ample collection belong to the class of 
Adversaria, or miscefianeous remarks. 
Though not so studiously concise as those 
of Tumebus, each of these is ffenerally 
contained in a page or two, and their mul- 
titude is consequently immense. Those 
who now, by glancing at a note, obtain the 



Nsete 
iUnstrated by Eoripideft 



2. A passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric, lib. ii., ex- 
plained differently from P. Victoriua. 

3. Comparison of a passage in the Phadrus of 
Plato, witn Cicero's translation. 

4. Passage in the Apologia Sociatia, oonected 
and explained. 

5. Line in Virgil, abown to be imitated from Ho- 
mer. 

6. Slipa of Memory in P. Victoriua, noticed. 

7. Passage in AristoUe'e Rhetoric ezplaioed from 
hia Metaphyaica. 

8. Another passage in the same hook explained. 

9. Passage m Cicero pro Rabirio, corrected. 

10. Imitation of Machines in two passages of 
Cicero^s 3d Catilinarian oration. 

U. Imitation of ^schinee and Demoetbenee in 
two passages of Cicero's Declamation against Sal- 
lust. [Not genuine.] 

12. fnficetus is the right word, not infiicetus. 

13. Psssage in the 5th book of Aristotle's Ethics 
corrected. 

14. The word ^lei^n^coAai, in the Sd hook of Ar- 
istotle's Rhetoric, not rightly explained by Victoriua. 

15. The word asinus, in Catullus (Carm. 95), 
doea not signiftr sn ass, but a millstone. 

16. Lines or Euripides, ill-translated by Cicero. 

17. Paaaage in Cicero'a Epistles misunderstood 
by Politian and Victorius. 

18. Passsge in the Phsdrus explained. 

19. Differsnce between Accusation aixl luTec- 
tive, illustrated from Demosthenes end Cicero. 

90. Imitation of iEschines by Cicero. Two pas- 
sagee of Li^y amended. 

91. MuUeres erudites pleromque libidinoaaa eese, 
from Juvenal and Euripidea. 

29. Nobleneaa of Character displayed by Iphic- 
rates. 

23. That Hereules waa a phyaidaii, who cored 
Alcestis when gt?en orer. 

24. Cruelty of King Dejotarus, related from Pbl- 
tareh. 

I 8& HomaiieUwortbePiniaDi^ 
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nsiilt of the patient diligence of theee 
men, should feel some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their 
acuteness and strength of memory. They 
had to collate the whole of antiquity ; they 
plunged into depths which the indolence 
of OMdem philology, screening itself un- 
der the garo of fastidiousness, affects to 
deem unworthy to be explored, and thought 
themselves bound to become lawyers, 
I^ysicians, historians, artists, agricultu- 
rists, to elucidate the difficulties which 
ancient writers present. It may be doubt- 
ed, also, whether our more recent editions 
of the classics have preserved all the im- 
portant materials which the indefatigable 
exertions of the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury accumulated. In the present state 
of philology, there is incomparably more 
knowledge of grammatical niceties, at 
least in the Greek language, than they 
possessed, and more critical acuteness, 
perii^ps, in correction, though in this they 
were not always deficient; but for the 
exegetical part of critici8m---the interpre- 
tation and illustration of passages, not 
corrupt, but obscure — we may not be 
wronff in suspecting that more has been 
lost than added in the eighteenth and pres- 
ent centuries to the saoans tn tw, as the 
French affect to call them, whom we find 
in the bulky and forgotten volumes of 
Gruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of 
Edtdou or i^o^ ^^^ devoted themselves to 
Oraok and the Same labour were the editors 
u^tn- of Greek and Roman authors. 
And here, again, it is impossible 
to do more than mention a few, who seem, 
in the judgment of the best scholars, to 
stand above their contemporaries. The 
early translations of Greek, made in the 
fifteenth century, and generally very de- 
fective through the shght knowledge of 
the language that even the best scholars 
then possessed, were replaced by others 
more exact; the versions of Xenophon 
by Lennclavins, of Plutarch by Xylander, 
of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides 
and Aristides by Canter, are greatly es- 
teemed. Of the first, Huet savs, that he 
omits or perverts nothing, his Latin often 
answering to the Greek, word for word, 
and preserving the construction and ar- 
rangement, so that we find the original au- 
thor complete, yet with a purity of idiom, 
and a free and natural air not often met 
with.* Stephens, however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem the learn* 
ing of Leunclavitt8.t France, Germany, 

• BuUet Bloant NicMOO, toL M. 
t ScaliffBrua 8«eiMida, 



and the Low Countries, besite Bade and 
Geneva, were the prolific parents of new 
editions, in many cases very copiously i^ 
lustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his besi 
work, in the opinion of Scaliger Tmotm or 
and in his own. So great a mas- i'^i"n«- 
ter was he of this favourite author, that 
he offered to repeat any passage with a 
dagger at his breast, to be used against 
him on a failure of memory.* Lipsiiia, 
after residing several years at Leyden in 
the profession of the reformed religion, 
went to Louvain, and discredited himself 
by writing in (avour of the legendary nur* 
acles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protestants 
treated his desertion and these later wri- 
tings with a contempt which has, peifaaps, 
sometimes been extended to his produc- 
tions of a superior character. The article 
on Lipsius, m Bayle, betrays some of this 
spirit ; and it appears in other Protestants, 
especially Dutch critics. Hence they un- 
dervalue his Greek leanaing, as if he had 
not been able to read the language, and 
impute plagiarism when there seems to be 
little ground for the charge. Casanbon 
admits that Lipsius has translated Polyb- 
ius better than his predecessors, though 
he does not rate his Greek knowledge 
very higfa.t 

11. Acidalius, whose premature death 
robbed philological hterature of }tmmm of 
one from whom much had been !*■**»«• 
expected^ Paulus Manutius, and Petms 
Victorius, are to be named with honour 
for the criticism of Latin authors, and the 
Lucretius of Giffen or Giphanius, publish- 
ed at Antwerp, 1566, is still esteemed.^ 
But we may select the Horace of Lambi- 
nus as a conspicuous testimony to the 
classical learning of this age. It a|mear- 
ed in 1561. In this he claims to have 
amended the text, by the help of ten man- 
uscripts, most of them found by him in 
Italy, whither he had gone in the suite of 
Caidinal Toumon. He had previously 
made large collections for the illustration 
of Horace, from the Greek philosophers 
and poets, from Athensus, Stobaeua, and 
Pausanias, and other sources with which 
the earlier interpreters had been lees fa- 

* Niceron, Jtiw., 119. 

t Gamab., Epist xxi. A long and elabonte eii^ 
i<ni« 00 Liptina will be frand in BaiUet, w6L u. (4to 
edit.), art 437. See alao Bloimt, Bayle, and Niee- 
ron. 

t The notea of Acidaliaa (who died at the age of 
28, in 1595) on Tadroi, Plantos, and other Latin 
antbon, are nnich eateemed. He ia a boM cor- 
rector of the text The Biographie Univeraelle 
baa a better aitids than that In the a4th Tolome of 
NioeitNL ( BiQgr. Uan. 
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nilitr. Those oommeiitftton« homBJW^ 
■moQg whom Hermaniuis Figolm, Badins 
Atoeoaios, and Antoniiia IfancuieUiia, as 
weQ as some who had confined themselTes 
to the An Poetics, Grisolius, Achilles 
Statins (in his real name Esta^, one of 
the few good scholars of Portugal), and 
Lcrisintus, are the most considerable, had 
not left unreaped a yery abundant harvest 
of mere explanation, fiot Lambinus eon* 
tribnted much to a more elegant criticism, 
bjr pointing out parallel passages, and fay 
diralajriitf the true spirit and feeling of his 
atttnor. The text aoiquired a new aspect, 
we maj almost say, in the hands of Lam- 
binus, at least when we compare it with 
the edition of Landino in 1488 ; but some 
of the gross errors in this had been cor- 
rected by intermediate editors. It may 
be observed, tiiat he had fiir lees assist- 
ance from prior commentators in the Sa- 
tires and Epistles than in the Odes. Lam- 
binus, who became professor of Greek at 
Paris in 1501, is known also by his edi- 
tions of Demosthenes, of Lucretius, and 
of Cicero.* That of Plantus is in less 
esteem. He has been reprosched with a 
prc^ixity and tediousness, which has nat- 
uralised the veib lamhiner in the French 
language. But this imputation is not, in 
my opmion, applicable to his commentary 
upon Horace, which I should rather char- 
acterize as concise. It is slways perti- 
nent and full of matter. Another cnarge 
against Lambinus is for rashness in con- 
jectural! emendation, no unusual failing 
of ingenious and spirited editors. 
19. Cruquius (de Crusques) of Ypres, 

orcMMoiMi. "^^""^ ^^® advantage of sever- 
^^ al new manuscripts of Horace, 

* TliM «ditioD bv LambuMM is «id to mark the 
bsgtniuiit of 000 or the aofoo ofot in whicli tfaote 
of thm graat Roman ontor hate boon arrangod. 
Tbe first compreboods tho oaii j oditioos of aopai^ 
als works. Tbo second begins with the earliest 
entire edition, that of Mtlan, in U9S. The third is 
dated from the drat edition which contains eopions 
notee* that of Venice, by Petraa Victortoa, in 1534. 
The foorth, from the more ezteoatve annotations 
Bvea not kmff afterward by Paolos Manotioa. 
The fifth, as has iost been said, from thia edition 
by Larobinos, in loSSi which has been thoofht too 
raah in correction of the tat A siith epoch waa 
made by Orator, in 1016; and this perioa is rsck- 
OMd locominehend meet editione of that and the 
e oc oeediny century ; for the seventh and lasl sfs 
dates, it seems, only from the edition of Emeeti, m 
1774— Biogr. Univ., ait. Cicero. See Bloont, kx 
diecrepent opinione eiprsesed by the critics aboat 
the general merits of Lambinna. 

t Henry Stephene says, that no one had been so 
aadacioos in altering the text by conjec t ure as 
Lambinna. In Manotio non tanlam qoantam in 
Lambino audaciam, sod valde tamen pericoloeam 
et eitam.— Maittaire, vita Stephanoram, p. 401. It 
will be seen that Scaliger finds eiBCtly the 
fanlt with Stephene himselt 

Vol. I.— 1 1 



which hediaeovered inaconvent at Ghent, 
pobliahed an edition with many notea of 
nia own, beaidea an abundant commenta- 
ry, collected fkom the gloaeea he found in 
hia manuacripta, uauaUy atyled the 8cfao« 
liaat of Cruquiua. The Odea appealed at 
Brugea in 1566 ; the Epodea at Antwerp in 
1660 ; the Satirea in 1676 : the whole to- 
ffether waa firat publiahed in 1678. But 
the Scholiaat ia found in no edition of 
Cruquiua'a Horace before 16B6.* Cru- 
quiua appeara to me inferior aa a critic to 
Lambinua; and, borrowing much from 
him aa well aa Tumebua, aeldom namea 
him except for censure. An edition of 
Horace at Baale, in 1680, aometimes call- 
ed that of the forty commentators, inclu- 
ding a rery few before the extinction of 
letters, ia interesting in philological his- 
tor]r,l^ the light it t&owa on the state of 
criticiam in the earlier part of the centu- 
ry ; for it is remariEable that Lambinua is 
not included in the number, and it wHl, I 
think, confirm what has been said above 
in favour of thoae older critica. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known 
among ua than by his real aur- Bmiy si»* 
name Etienne, the moat illustri- i**^ 
ous (if, indeed, he suipassed his father) of 
a family of |p?eat prmters, began lua la- 
bours at Pans in 1664, wiUi the princeps 
editio of Anacreon.t He had been edu- 
cated in that city under Danea Touasain 
and Tumebua ;t and, though eaually learn- 
ed in both languages, devoted himself to 
Greek, aa being more neglected than Lat- 
in.^ The preaa of Stephens might be 
called the central point of illumination to 
Europe. In the ]^ear 1667 alone he pub- 
liahea, aa Maittaire observes, more edi« 
tions of ancient authors than would have 
been auificient to make the reputation of 

* Biogr. UntT. 

t An excellent life of Henry Stephene, as well as 
others of the rest of his family, was written by 
Maittaire, hot which doee not sapersede thoee for- 
merly pnbltshed hy Almeloveen. These together 
sre amone the best illustrations of the philological 
historr of the sixteenth century that we possesSb 
They nave been abridaed. with some new matter, 
by Mr. OreeweU, in hia Early History of the Pa- 
fisian Greek Press.^Almeloveen, Vita Stephsno- 
ram, p. 00. Maittaire, p. SOO. 

% AlmeloToen, p. 70. His father made him loam 
Orsek befora he had acqnirsd Latin.— Maittaire, 
p. lOS. 

^ The life of Stephens in the 36th Yolome of Ni* 
ceron is long and nsefbl. That in tbe Biognphie 
Unirerssllels not bad, hot enumerates few editions 
published by thie moet laborioos scholar, and thus 
reduces the number of his works to twenty-six. 
Hoot eays (whom I quote from Blount), that Ste- 
phene may DO called ** The Tranalator par exc^ 
lence ;** such is his diligence and accuracy, so hap- 
py hia akiU in firing the character of his aathor, so 
great his petspicuity and et egancei 
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another author. His pablicaUons, as enu- 
merated by Niceron (I have not counted 
them in Maittaire), amount to 103, of 
which by far the greater part are daaaical 
editions, more valuable than his original 
woiIlb. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, 
that he was second only to Budaeus in 
Greek learning, though he seems to put 
Tumebus and Camerarius nearly on the 
same level. But perhaps the majority of 
scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, to all the three; and certainly 
Tumebus, whose Adversaria are confined 
to Latin interpretation, whatever renown 
he mi^t deserve by his oral lectures, has 
left nothing that could warrant our assign- 
ing him an equal place. Scaliger, howev- 
er, accuses Henry Stephens of spoiling 
all the authors he edited by wrong altera- 
tions of the text.* This charge is by no 
means unfrequently brought against the 
critics of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek 
Lorieoa of Uterature, by the publication of 
ooutuan. Stephens's Thesaurus. A lexi- 
con had been pubhshed at Basle in 1562, 
by Robert Constantin, who, though he 
made use of that famous press, lived at 
Caen, of which he was a native. Scali- 
ger speaks in a disparaging tone both of 
Constantin and his lexicon. But its gen- 
eral reputation has been much higher. 
A modem critic observes, that ^ a very 
great proportion of the explanations and 
authorities in Stephens's Thesaurus are 
borrowed from it."t We must presume 
that this applies to the first edition ; for 
the second, enlarged by iGmilius Portus, 
which is more common, did not appear till 
1591.$ ^The principal defects of Con- 
stantin," it is added, " are, fint, the con- 
fused and ill-digested arrangement of the 

* Oomes aQot<)uot edidit, editve libros, etiam 
meot, soo aroitrio jam comipit et deincepa cor- 
rampet.— Scalig. Pnma, p. 06. Against this sharp, 
and, perhaps, rash judgment, we may set that of 
Maittaire, a competent scholar, though not like 
Scabger, and withoat his arrogance and scorn of 
the world. Heurici editiones ideo miror, quod eas, 
quam posset accuratissime ant ipse autjwr alios, 
qoos complures noverat, Tiros eraditoe, aa omniun 
turn manuscriptorom torn impressonim codicam 
fidem, non sine maximo delectu et soo (quo max. 
imi in Gnscis prvsertim poUehat) alioromqae judi- 
cio elaborarit-^Vits Steohanorum, t. ii., p. 284. 
No man, perhaps, ever published so manj editions 
as Stephens ; nor was any other printer of so much 
use 10 letters ; for he knew much more than the 
Aldi or the Juntas. Yet he had planned many 
more publications, as Maittaire has collected from 
what DO has dropped in ▼arious places, p. 460. 

t Quarterly Keview, vol. xxvii. 

t The first edition of this Lexicon sometimes 
bears the name of Crespin, the printer at Basle ; 
and both Baillet and Bayle have £illen into the 
mistake of believing that there wen two diiSnent 
See NiceroBu vol xzfii 



interpretation of words; and, secondly, 
the absence of all distinction between 
primitiTes and derivatives.** It appears 
by a Greek letter of Constantin, prefixed 
to the first edition, that he had been as- 
sisted in his labours by Gesner, Henry 
Stephens, Tumebus, Camerarius, andoth 
er learned contemporaries. He gives his 
authorities, if not so much as we should 
desire, very far more than the editors of 
the former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, 
as was mentioned in a former chapter, is 
extremely defective and full of erron, 
though a letter of Gr]msus, prefixed to 
the Mition of 1539, is nothing out a strain 
of unqualified eulogy, little warranted by 
the suffrage of later scholars. I found, 
however, on a loose calculation, the num- 
ber of words in this edition to be not 
much less than 50,000.* 

15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve 
years of his laborious life to THanms 
this immense worit, large mate- sfe^ipkiisii 
rials for which had ^n collected by 
his father. In comprehensive and copious 
interpretation of words it not only left 
far behind every eariier dictionary, but is 
still the single Ureek lexicon ; one which 
some have ventured to abridge or enlaxge, 



* Henry Stephens, in an epistle De sua T^po* 
graphis atatu ad quosdam amicos, givea an ac- 
count of his own labours on the Thesaurus. The 
following passage on the earlier lexicons maybe 
worth resding. lis qua cireumienmtQr lexics 
Orwco-Latinis primam imposuit manam monachne 
quidam, frater Johannes Crastonus, Placentinns, 
Oarmelitanus ; sed cum is jejunis expositionibus, 
in quibos veroaculo etiam sermone interdum, id est 
Itauco, utitur, contentus fuisset, perfunctoni^ item 
constructiooes verborum indicasset, nuUos autotum 
locos proferens ex quibus ills pariter et aignilca- 
tionescognosci possent . multi postes certatim mnl- 
ta hinc inde sine uUo uelectu ac judicio ezcerpta 
inseruenint. Donee tandem indoctis typographis de 
augenda lexicorum mole inter se certantimia, et 
premia iia qui id prsstarent propooentibos^qac je- 
june, et, si ita loqui licet, macilenta antea erant ex- 
poaitiones, adeo piogues et crasse reddita sunt, ot 
m illis paasim nihil aliud quam BcBoticam saem ag- 
noscamus. Nam pauca ex Budara, aliiaque idonsia 
autoiibua, et ea quidem parum fideliter deocripta, 
utpote parum intellecta, multa contra ex Lapo 
Florentmo, Leonardo Aretino. aliiaque ejuedeai 
fanna interpretibus, ut similes habent labra lactn- 
cas, in opus illud transtulerunt. Ex iis qoidcm 
certe locis in quorum interpretatione felix fuit Lan- 
rentius Valla, pancissimos protuleruot; sed pro 
perverse suo judicio, perversissimas quasque ejiM 
mterpretationes, quales prope innumeras a me sn- 
notatas in Latinis Herodoti et Thocvdidia editiooi- 
bua videbis, delegerant egregii iili lexicorum eea 
consarcinatores seu interpoiatores, quiboa, tanquam 
gemmis, ills insiguirent. Quod si non quam mni- 
ta« sed duntaxat quam multorum geoerum enata ibi 
sint, commemoraie velim, mento certe exclaiiiabo» 
Hvfidrw, ri f hntra^ ri S* hrrkruv jwraXIfM; vix 
enim ullunt vitii genus P<M>e a nobis cogitaii sot 
fingi existimo, cujus ibi sJiqood exemplum noD ex- 
tat, p. 156. He prodnees afterwaid aooie grosa ia- 
atanoee of error. 
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but none have presumed to sapeisede. 
Its arrangement, as is, perhaps, scarce 
necessaiy to say, is not according to an 
alphabetical, but radical order ; that is, the 
supposed roots foUowin^^ each other al- 
phabetically ; every derivative or com- 
pound, of whatever initial letter, is placed 
ailer the primary word. This method is 
certainly not very convenient to the unin- 
formed reader; and perhaps, even with a 
view to the scientific knowledge of the 
language, it should have been deferred for 
a more advanced stage of etymological 
learning. The Thesaurus imbodies the 
critical writings of Budaeus and Camera- 
ritts, with whatever else had been contrib- 
uted by the Greek exiles of the preceding 
age aiid by their learned disciples. Much, 
no doubt, has since been adaed to what 
we find in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as 
to the nicety of idiom and syntax, or to 
the principles of formation of words, but 
not, perhaps, in copiousness of explana^ 
tion, which is the proper object of a dic- 
tionary. ** The leading defects conspic- 
uous in Stephens,** it is said by the critic 
already quoted, " are inaccurate or falsi- 
fied quotations, the deficiency of several 
thousand words, and a wrong classifica- 
tion of primitives and derivatives. At the 
same time, we ou^ht rather to be surpri- 
sed that, under existing disadvanta^s, he 
accomplished so much even in this last 
department, than that he left so much un- 
done." 

16. It has been questioned among bibli- 
Abrfdnd by omphere whether there are two 
•••^M- editions of the Thesaurus ; the 
first in 1573, the second without a date, 
and probably after 1680. The aflirmative 
seems to be sufficiently proved.* The 
sale, however, of so voluminous snd ex- 
pensive a woric did not indemnify its au- 
thor ; and it has often been complained of, 
that Scapula, who had been employed un- 
der Stephens, injured his superior by the 
publication of his well-known abridgment 
m 1570. The fact, however, that Scapula 
bad possessed this advantage, rests on lit- 
tle evidence ; and his prerace, if it were 

* Niceron (?ol. xrvi.) contendt that the rappoMd 
Mcood edKion differs only by a chanse in the title- 
pef e, wherein we find rather an anoappr attempt 
at wit in the following distich aimed at Scapula : 

Qaidam twinfimv me capulo tonus abdidit ensem : 
JEger eiam a scapulis ; sanoa at hac redeo. 

Bat it seems that Stephens, in his Palastra de Lip- 
sii LatiniUte, mentiona this second edition, which 
ie said by those who have ezaminfd it to have few- 
er typofrsphical errors thsn the other, thoach it is 
admitted that the leaves might be intermixed with- 
eat incoavenieoee. so close ia the reeemblanee.^ 
Fid. Maittaire. p. 356-^60. Branet, Man. du Libr. 
Orawiell, tol. ii^ p. ses. 



true, would be the highest degree of ef- 
frontery: it was natural that some one 
should abridge so voluminous a lexicon. 
Literature, at least, owes an obli^tion to 
Scapula.* The temper of Henry Ste- 
phens, restless and uncertain, was not 
likely to retain riches : he passed several 
yean in wandering over Europe, and, hav- 
ing wasted a considerable fortune amassed 
by his father, died in a public hospital at 
Lyons in 1698,t " opibus,*' says hisbiogra- 
pher, "atque etiam ingenio destitutus in 
nosocomio." 

17. The Hellenismos of An^lus Canin- 
ius, a native of the Milanese, is HMienismas 
merely a grammar. Tanaquil src^iaiiis. 
Faber prefera it not only to that of Clenar* 
dus, but to all which existed even in his 
own time. It was published at Paris in 
1555. Those who ao not express them* 

* Maittaire says that Scapula's lexicon is as per* 
fidioas to the reader as its anthor was to his mas- 
ter, and that Dr. Bosbr would not sailer his bof9 
to ose it, p. 35S. But this has hardly been the gen* 
era! opinion.~See Quarterly Review, ii6i n^pri. 

t Casaubon writes frequently to Scaliger about 
the strange behaviour of his father-in-law, and com- 
plains that he had not even leave to look at the 
books in the letter's library, which he himself scarce 
ever visited. N6sti hominem, n6sti mores, ndsti 
quid apud eum possim, hoc est, qusm nihil passim, 
qui vtdetur in suam pemiciem coospirlsse.~Epist. 
21. And, still more severely, Epist 41. Nsm nos- 
ter, etsi vivens valensc^ue, pndem numiero homioum, 
certe doctorum, ezimi meruit ; ea est illios inbu- 
manitas, et quod invitus dico, delirium ; qui libroe 

Suoslibet veteres, ut Indici gryphi aurum, aliia invi- 
et, sibi perire sinit, sed quid ille habest aut non, 
juzta scio ego cum ignavissima After Stephens'a 
death, he wrote in kinder terms thsn he had done 
before ; but regretting some publicationa, by which 
the editor of Casaubon'a letters thinks he might 
mean the Apologie pour Herodote, and the Pal«a- 
tra de Justi Lipsii liatinitate ; the former of which, 
a very well-known book, contains a spirited attack 
on the Romish priesthood, but with less regard ei- 
ther for truth or decorum in the selection of hie 
stories than became the character of Stephens; and 
the latter is of little pertinence to its avowed sub- 
ject Henry Stephens had long been subject to a 
disorder natural enoogh to labonoas men, quadam 
actiouum consuetarum satietas et fastidium.~Mait- 
tatre, p. 248. 

Robert Stephens had carried with him to Oeneva 
in 1550, the punches of his types, made at the ex- 
pense of Frsncis I., supposing, perbsps, thst they 
were a gift of the king. On the desth, however, of 
Henrr Stephens, thev were claimed by Henry IV., 
and the Senate of Oeneva restored them. They 
had been pledged for 400 crowns, and Casaubon 
complains as of a great injury, that the estate of 
Stephens waa made answerable to the creditor 



when the pledge was given up to the King of 
France.— See Le Clerc's remarks on this in Biblio- 
tb^que Choisie, vol ziz., p. 219. Also, a vindica- 
tion of Stephens by Maittaire from the charge of 
having stolen them ( Vite Stephanoram, t, 94), ud 
again in Gresweirs Parisian Press, i, 399 H« 
seems above the suspicion of theft ; but whether he 
had jost cause to thmk the pondMs wen his own^ 
it is now imposHble to decids. 
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selves so stronriy, place him above his 
predeceasors. Gaoiniiis ia much fuller 
than Clenardua; the edition by Grenioa 
(Leyden, 1700) containing 380 pagea. The 
syntax ia retj acanty ; Caniniua waa well 
convenant with the mutationa of woida, 
and ia diligent in noting the differencea of 
dialecta, in which he haa been thought to 
excel. He waa acquainted with the di- 
gamma, and with its Latin fonn. I wiU 
take this opportunity of observing, that the 
y«cw»'to Greek ^mmar of Yergara, men- 
gnmamr. tioned m a former part of this 
woric, and of which I now poaaeaa the 
Paris edition of 1567, printed by Will- 
iam Morel (ad Gomplutenaem editionem 
exeusum et restitutum), appears superior 
to those of Glenardus or V arenius. This 
book is doubtless veiy scarce : it is plain 
that Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, and, 
I should add, Nicolas Antonio, had never 
seen it,* nor is it mentioned by Brunet or 
Watta.f There ia, however, a copy in the 
British Museum. Scalij^r says that it is 
very good, and that Gamnius has borrow- 
ed from it the best parts.t Vergara had, 
of course, profited by the commentaries of 
Budcus, the great source of Greek philol- 
ogy in western Europe ; but he di8pla3r8, 
as &r as I can Judge by recollection more 
than comparison, an ampler knowledge of 
the rules of Greek than any of his other 
contemporaries. This grammar contains 
438 pages, more than 100 of which are 

given to the syntax. A small grammar 
y Nunez, published at Valencia in 1555, 
seems chiefly borrowed from Glenardus 
or Yersara. 

18. Feter Ramus, in 1557, gave a fresh 
Qf^iuamn P^^^^^ of his acutcness and origi- 
oTRanw nality, by publishing a Greek 
•■J^'' grammar, with many important 
^*"*' variances from his precursors. 
Scaliger speaks of it with little respect ; 
but he is habitually contemptuous towards 
all but his immediate frienos.^ Lancelot, 
author of the Port Royal Grammar, praises 



^BloDiiL Baillet 

i Antonio ujs it wm printed at AlctU, 1573 ; 
deindo Pariiiit, ISSa Tb6firatit,ofcoiirae,afUae 
print: if the ncoodia not to likewise, he had Dorer 
aeen the book. 

t Scaligerana Seeunda. F. Vergaia, Espagnol, 
a compot6 one bonne gramoiaiie Oieoqae, mais 
Caninias a pria toot le meilleor de tooa, et a mis 
dn sien aoaai qnelaoe chose dans son Hellenismns. 
This, as Bayle tralT obeenres, redaoes the eulogies 
Scaliger has elsewnere given Caninias to very lit- 
tie. Scaliger's loose expressions are not of mnch 
▼aloe. Yet he, who had aeen Vergara's araminar, 
nigfat better know what was origfinal in otners than 
Tanaquil Faber, who had nerer seen it. 

^ Scaligerana. Casanbon, it most be owned, 
who had norecandoor than Scalifsr, speaks equal- 
ly iU of the grammar of RaaoM-^piit 87a 



highly that of Ramus, though he leckona 
it too intricate. This grammar I have 
not seen in its original state, but Sylbar- 
ffius published one in 1582, which he pro- 
fesses to have taken from the last edition 
of the Ramean grammar. It has been 
said that Laurence Rhodomann was the 
first who Substituted the partition of the 
declensions of Greek nouns into three for 
that of Glenardus, who introduced or re- 
tained the prolix and unphilosophical di- 
vision into ten.* But Ramus is dearly 
entitled to this credit. It would be doubt- 
ed whether he is equally to be prused, as 
he certainly has not been equally followed, 
in making no distinction of conjugations, 
nor separating the verbs in fu from thooe 
in w, on the ground that their general flex- 
ion is the same. Much has been added to 
this grammar by Sylbnrgius himself, a man 
in the first rank of Greek scholars ; **eme> 
ciallv,'' as he tells us, ^ in the latter books, 
so that it may be celled rather a sopfde- 
ment than an abridgment of the grammar 
of Ramus.*' The s]mtaz in this crammar 
is much better than in Glenaraus, from 
whom some have erroneously supposed 
Sylburgins to have borrowed ; bat I have 
not compared him with Vergara.t 1^ 



* Morhof, 1. IT., c. S. Preface to tranalaticm of 
Matthis's Greek Grammar. The learaed author of 
this prefsce has not alloded to Ramna. and, tboagh 
he praises Sylboifias for his imprOTenenU in the 
mode of treating ^mmar, seems nnaoqoainted 
with that work which 1 mention in the lezL Two 
editions of Jt are in the British Masenm. 1582 sod 
ISOO ; bat, opon comparison, I believe that there is 
no diflereoce between them. 

The best of these grammars of the ISth ce utury 
bear no sort of comparison with those which have 
been latterly pabliahed in Germany. And it eeems 
strange, at firrt eight, that the ohi schdara, such aa 
Budena, Erasmos, Camerarios, and many monw 
shoold have written Greek, which they vrere food 
of doing, much better than, from their great |g»^ 
ranee of many fundamental rules of syntax, vre 
could have anticipated. But reading cootinoaUy, 
and thinking in Greek, they found comparative ac- 
curacy by a secTet tact, and by cootinoal imitation 
of what they read. Language is alwaya a mosaic 
work, made op (tf associated fragments, not of eep- 
arate molecules ; we repeat, not the simple worus, 
but the ohraaea. and even the aenteorea we have 
caught nom others. Bodaus wrote Greek with- 
out knowing its grammar, that is, withoat a dis- 
tinct notion of moods or tenses, as men apeak their 
own language tolerably well withoat having ever 
attended to a grammatical role. Still, mmay feulta 
must be found in such writing on a close inspec- 
tioo. The case was partly the same in Latin doriog 
the middle ages, except that Latin waa at that time 
better understood than Greek was in the ISth esn* 
tory ; not thst so msny words were known, but 
those vrho wrote it best had more oorrsct notiooe 
of the grammar. 

t Vossios says of the grammarians in general, ex 
qnihus doctrina et industns biudem maxima inihi 
meruiase vidsntor Angeius Caniniua et Pridencos 
8ylbaisiiia.»Ariatarenaa, p^ 6^ It is and timt, in 
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Greek grammar of Sanctiua ia praiaed by 
Lancelot ; vet, fh)m what he tella ua of it, 
we may inier that SaDctiua, though a great 
maater of Latin, beinff comparatively un- 
learned in Greek, dia^yed auch temerity 
in hia hypotheaea aa to fall into very great 
errora. The firat edition waa printed at 
Antweip in 1681. 

19. A few more hooka of a grammatical 
r^Mwifiw. nature, falling within the preaent 
cutar, Bih period, may be found in Morhof, 
^°'^**^^ Baillet, and the bibliographical 
eoUectiona ; but neither in number nor im- 
portance do they deserve much notice.* 
In a more miacellaneoua philology, the 
Commentariea of Cameranua, 1551, are 
auperior to any publication of the kind 
since that of Budsua in 1580. The Novs 
Lectionea of William Canter, though the 
woik of a very young man, deaerve to be 
mentioned aa almost the first effort of an 
art which haa done much for ancient lit- 
erature—that of restoring a corrupt text, 
through conjecture, not loose and empiri- 
cal, Ixit guided by akilful aagacity, and 
upon principles which we may, without 
impropriety, not only call scientific, but 
approximating aometimes to the logic of 
the Novum Organum. The earlier critica, 
not always possessed of many manu- 
scripts, had recourse, more, indeed, in 
Latin Uian in Greek, to conjectural emen- 
dation ; the prejudice against which, often 
carried too far by those who are not auf- 
ficiently aware oi the enormous ignorance 
and carelessness which ordinary manu- 
scripts display, has also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very im- 
probable gueases of editors. Canter, be- 
sides the practice he showed in his Novn 
Lectiones, laid down the principles of his 
theory in a " Syntagma de Ratione emen- 
dandi Grscoe Auctores,** reprinted in the 
second volume of Jebb's edition of Aristi- 
des. He here shows what letters are apt 
to be changed into othera by error of tran- 
Bcription, or through a aource not, perfa^is, 
quite so obvious — ^the uniform manner of 
pronouncing aeveral vowels and diph- 
thongs among the later Greeks, which 
they were thus led to confound, especialr 
ly when a copyist wrote from dictation. 
iatf besidea these oomiptiona, it appeaia, 

his own urammar, whkh it on tiM \mm tit Ctontr- 
dos, Tomus added littto to what he had taken from 
the two former.'Baillet, io Caoinio. 

• In the Britiah Mneeom ia a book by one OsO- 
km, of whom 1 find no account io bionaphy, called 
Gnomon, on the ^oantity of Oreek ayUablea. Thii 
eeama to be the earlieat work of the kind ; and he 
proiMBea bimialf to write againat thoea who think 
*'qnidria licera in qoantitate ayUabenun.'* It ia 
pruned at Paria, 1556; and it fffmn bg Watta 
that thsra am ochai editioML 



by the inatancea Canter gives, that almost 
any letters are liable to be changed into 
almoat any othera. Tlie abbreviationa of 
copyists are also great causes of corrup- 
tion, and require to be known by thoae who 
would reatore the text. Canter, howev« 
er, waa not altogether the founder of thia 
achool of criticism. Robortellua, whoae 
vanity and rude contempt of one ao much 
superior to himself aa Sigoniua, haa per- 
haps cauaed hia own real learning to be 
undervalued, had already written a trea- 
tiae, entitled '* De Arte aive Ratione corri- 
gendi Antiquorum Libroa Diaputatio ;** in 
which he claima to be the firat who de- 
vised this art, '*nunc primum k me ex- 
cogitata.** It ia not a bed work, though 
probably rather superficial, according to 
our preaent viewa. He pointa out the 

Sneral charactera of manuscripts and 
e difierent atylea of handwriting; after 
which he proceeds to the rules of con- 
jecture, making good remarks on the 
cauaea of corruption and conaequent 
meana of reatoration. It is pid>lifldied in 
the second volume of Grater's Thesanrua 
Criticua. Robortellua, however, doea not 
advert to Greek manuacripts, a field upon 
which Canter first entered. The Novs 
Lectiones of William Canter are not to 
be confounded with the Yariae Lectionea 
of hia brother Theodore, a respectable hot 
less eminent scholar. Canter, it may be 
added, was the first, according to Boiaaon* 
ade, who, in his edition of Euripides, re- 
stored some sort of order and meaanre to 
the choruaea.* 

90. Sylburgiua, whose grammar haa been 
already praiaed, waa of great use idHiMM by 
to Stephens in compiling the The- 'yibviiBa. 
saurua ; it haa even been aaid, but perhaps 
with German partiality, that the jneater 
part of ita value ia due to him.f l%e edi- 



• Biogr. UniT. The Life of Canter in If dcUor 
Adam ia one of the beat hia ocdlection ooDtama; it 
aeema to be copied from one br Mirwaa. Canter 
waa a man of great moral aa well aa literary excel- 
lence ; the acoonnt of bit atndiea and mode of hlh 
in thia biography ia Tory intereatin^. The aothor 
of it dwella joatly on Canter'a akiU m exploring the 
text of maonacripta, and in ohaerriog the fariationa 
of orthognphY.— See alao Bloont, Baillet, Nieenn, 
vol. zxix., ana Cbalmera. 

t Melchior Adam, p. 193. In the article of Uia 
Quarterly Review, aerenl timea already oooted, it 
ia aaid taat the Tbeaaunia ** beara mocb V^^am 
marfca of the aagacity and emdition of Bylbnr* 
gioa than of the deaaltory and haaty atudiee of hie 
maater, than whom he wo mora clear-aighted ;" a 
eompliment at the eameoae of Stephena, not, per- 
hapa, eaaily reconcilable with the eulogy a bttle 
bemre paaeod by the reriewer on the letter, aa the 
greateat of Oieek acholara except Caaanbon. Sto- 
phena aaya of himaelf, Qaem habnit (SylborginaX 
novo qoodam more dominom aimol ac pnweptoram, 
qood ilk fatntfifiT"* pro ana infonnitato ^g!****^'* 
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tionB of SyRrargios, especially those of 
Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
are among the best of that age ; none, in- 
deed, contaimng the entire woika of the 
Stagirite, is equally esteemed.* He had 
never risen above the station of a school- 
master in small Grerman towns, till he re- 
lin({uished the employment for that of sn- 
penntendent of classical editions in the 
press of Wechel, and afterward in that of 
Commelin. But the death of this humble 
and laborious man in 1596, was deplored 
by Casaubon as one of the heaviest blows 
that leaming could have sustained. 
21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Me- 

Nfluidflr isQ^^^^^OQ ^'^'^ Camerarius, who 
Neudar. ^j^jj^^^g rector of a flourishing 

school at Isfeld, in Thurin^^ia, soon after 
1550, and remained there till his death in 
1505, was certainly much inferior to Syl- 
bnrgius ; yet to him Germany was chiefly 
indebted for keeping alive, in the gen- 
eral course of study, some little taste 
for Grecian literature, which towards 
the end of the century was rapidly decli- 
ning. The " Erotemata Gnecae Lineuae" 
of Neander, according to Eichhom, w>ve 
the earlier grammars out of use in the 
schools.! But the publications of Nean- 
de^ appear to be little more than such ex- 
tracts from the Greek writers as he thought 
would be useful in education.} Several 
of them are gnomologies, or collections of 
moral sentences from the poets; a spe- 
cies of compilation not uncommon in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
neither exhibiting much leaming, nor fa- 
vourable to the acquisition of a true feel- 
ing for ancient poetry. The Thesaurus 
of Basilius Faber, another work of the 
same class, published in 1571, is reckoned 
by Eichhom among the most valuable 
schoolbooks of this period, and continued 
to be used and reprmted for two hundred 
years.^ 

32. Conrad Gesner belongs almost 
equally to the earlier and later periods of 

(tpad Maittaira, p. 421 ). Bot it has been remarked 
that Stephena waa not eqoalljr iogeooooa, and never 
aeknowiedsea any obligation to Syltnirgiuaj). 583. 
Scaliger aaya, Stepbanoa non aolaa focit Theaaa- 
nim ; plnaieoia y ont mis la main ; and in another 
place, Srlbargiaa a tra?aill6 an Trteor de H. Eti- 
enne. But it ia impoenble for oa to apportion the 
ditdple'a ahaxe in thia great work ; whicn might be 
more than Stephena owned, and leaa than the Ger- 
mane have claimed. Niceron, which ia remarkable, 
haa no life of SyUmrgina. 

* The Ariatotle of Syrlbnigina is properly a se* 
Ilea of editiona of that philosopher's separate worka, 
published from 1584 to 1508. It is in great reqaest 
when found complete, which is rarely the caae. It 
has no Latin translation. 

t Oeachichte der Coltnr., iii., 277. 

X Niceron, wd. nx. i £ichhoiii,274. 



the sixteenth centmy. Endowed 
with unwearied diligence, and with 
a mind capacious of omnifarious erudi- 
tion, he was probably the most compre- 
hensive scholar of the age. Some of 
his writings have been previously men- 
tioned. His '' Mithridates, sive de Dif- 
ferentiis Linguarum" is the OLrlieat effort 
on a great scale to arrange the various 
languages of mankind by their origin 
and analogies. He was deeply versed in 
Greek literature, and especially in the 
medical and physical writers ; but he did 
not confine lumself to that province. It 
may be noticed here that, in his Stobeos, 
published in 1543, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.* He 
was followed by Tumebus, in an edition 
of Aristotle's Ethics (Paris, 1555), and the 
practice became graduaUy general, though 
some sturdy scholars, such as Stephens 
and Sylburgius, did not comply with it. 
Gesner seems to have had no expectation 
that the Greek text would be much read, 
and only recommends it as useful in con- 
junction with the Latin.| Scaliger, how- 
ever, deprecates so indolent a mode of 
study, and ascribes the decline of Greek 
leaming to these unlucky double col- 
tunns.^ 

23. In the beginninff of this century, 
as has been previously shown, j^^^um^ 
the prospects of classical litera- umm ia 
ture in Germany seemed most ^■"■■■y- 
auspicious. Schools and universities, the 
encouragement of hberal princes, the in- 
struction of distinguished professors, the 
formation of pubbc libranes, had given 
an impulse, the progressive eflfects of 
which were manifest in every Protestant 
state of the empire. Nor was any dimi- 
nution of this zeal and taste discernible 
for a few years. But after the death of 
Melanchthon in 1560, and of Camerarius 
in 1574, a literary decline commenced, 
slow, bat uniform and permanent, during 
which Germany had to lament a strange 
eclipse of that lustre which had distin- 
guished tiie preceding age. This was first 
shown in an inferiority of style, and in a 
neglect of the best standards of good wri- 
ting. The admiration of Melanchthon 
himself led in some measure to this ; and 

* This I pwe only on the anthority of Cherillier, 
Olivine de Plmprimerie de Pazia. 

t Id , p. 240. 

i Scahg. Secnnda. Accents on Latin words, 
it iM obso-fed br Scaliger (in the Scaligerana Pri- 
ma), were introduced within hia memory ; and, as 
he says, which would be more impoitant, ihs 
points called comma and aemicokn* of which Paa- 
ratf Manvttoa waa the inventor. Bat in thia theie 
must be some mistake ; for the comma ie freq o wt 
in hooka much oMer than any edited by Mamitias 
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to copy his maimer (ffonus dicendi Philip- 
picam, as it was cailed) was more the 
fashion than to have recourse to his mas- 
ters, Cicero and Quintilian.* But this, 
wliich would hare kept up a very tolera- 
ble style, gave way, not long afterward, to 
a tasteless and barbarous turn of phnise, 
in which all feeling of propriety and ele- 
gance was lost. This has been called 
Apuleianismus, as if that indifferent wri- 
ter of the third century had been set 
up for imitation, though probably it was 
the mere sympathy of bad taste and in- 
correct expression. The scholastic phi- 
losophy came back about the same tune 
into the German universities, with all its 
technical jargon, and triumphed over the 
manes oi Erasmus and Melanchthon. 
The disciples of Paracelsus spread their 
mystical rhapsodies far and wide, as much 
at the expense of classical taste as of 
sound reason. And when we add to these 
untoward circumstances the dogmatic and 
polemical theology, studious of a phrase- 
ology certainly not belonging to the Au- 
gustan age, and the necessity of writing 
on many other subjects almost equally in- 
capable of being treated in good language, 
we cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous and slovenly Latinity should be- 
come characteristic of Germany, which, 
even in later ages, very few of its learned 
men have been able to discard. f 

S7. In philological erudition we have 
omama seen that Germany long maintain- 
tcvQiof . ed her rank, if not quite equal to 
France in this period, yet nearer to her 
than to any third nation. We have men- 
tioned several of the most distinguished ; 
and to these we might add many names 
from Melchior Adam, the laborious biog- 
rapher of his learned countrymen ; such 
as Oporinus, Greorge Fabricius, Frischlin, 
Crusuis, who first taught the Romaic 

* Eicbhorn, iii.,268. The Gennaniaraallyiaid 
FhUippas for Melanchthon. 

t Melchior Adam, after higfalf praiBm| Wolfs 
traoalation of Demoetbenea, proceeds to boast of 
the Greek leaning of Germany, which, rather sin- 
cplarlj, he seems to ascribe to this translation; 
Eflecit at ante ignocna plerisqne Demosthenes, 
nunc fiuniliariter nobiscam TerBetnr in scholis et 
academiis. Eat san& qaod gratnlemnr Germania 
oostrs, quod per Wolfium tantorum fluminnm elo- 
qnentisB particepe facta est. Fatentur ipsi Grsd, 
qui reliqai sunt hodie ConstantinopoU, pre csteria 
eroditi, et Christians reliaiimis amantes, totnm 
musanim chomm, relicto nelicone, in Germaniam 
truwmigrftsse. (Vitc Philosophoram.) Melchior 
Adam bved in the early part of the seventeenth 
centary, when this high character was hardly ap- 
phcabifl to Germany ; but his panegyric must be 
taken as designed for the preceding age, in which 
the greater part of his eminent men flourished. 
Besides uia, he is so much a compiler that this 
psaasge may not be hia own. 



Greek in Germany. One, rather more 
known than these, was Laurence Rhodo« 
mann. He was the editor of several au- 
thors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the 
temple seems to rest upon his Greek 
verses, which have generally q^ol ^^ 
been esteemed superior to any ses otbiw- 
of his generation. The praise **"""• 
does not imply much positive excellence ; 
for in Greek composition, and esoecially 
in verse, the best scholars of tne six- 
teenth centuiY make but an indifferent 
figure. Rhodomann's hfe of Luther is 
written in Greek hexameters. It is also 
a curious specamen of the bigotry of his 
church. He boasts that Luther predicted 
the deaths of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and 
OScolampadius as the punishment of their 
sacramentarian hypothesis. The lines 
will be found in a note,* and may serve 
as a &ir specimen of as good Greek as 
could perhaps be written in that age 
of celebratea erudition. But some other 
poems of Rhodomann, which I have not 
seen, are more praised by the critics. 

25. But, at the expiration of the centu- 
ry, few were left besides Rhode- LssmiBg 
mann of the celebrated philologers decun«; 
of Germany ; nor had a new race arisen 
to supply their place, ^milius Portus, 
who taught with reputation at Heidelberg, 
was a native of Ferrara, whose father, a 
Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa on 
account of reUgion. The state of litera- 
ture, in a general sense, had become sen- 
sibly deteriorated in the empire. This 
was most perceptible, or, perhaps, only 
perceptible, in its most learned provinces, 
those which had embraced the Reforma- 
tion. In the opposite quarter there had 
been little to lose, and something was 
gained. In the first period of the neepi to 
Reformation, the Catnolic univer- citboUe 
sities, governed by men whose ®«™"y- 
prejudices were insuperable even by ap- 
pealing to their selfishness, had kept still 
in the same track, educating their stu- 
dents in the barbarous logic and literature 
of the middle ages, careless that every 

* Kai ra ftev 6c rrrr Aeirro fura xpof^ovt ^ l*^t*^ 

pirro' 
6c yap dctSeKOfiffvot iXi^ rptrof trpex^ ^tSov, 
itf Tore ftotpa, ^eov Kpvfifpf ffpqaaovaa fcevotv^v, 
fiavToow€U( eireOffKe ^^eo^padeEOai reXivTtfv 
avdpoCf 6c ovTii^ airptiKTOv am xpadi^ paXe fiU" 

Bov, 
ap^ yap aruyepov n^y(tivope Soyfiaroc apx» 
oticcoXo^iradcov koi KiyK%tov t^Baotv an/ 
iroTfiov daKpvotvTOC' Iva ^i^eie koi aXkof 
arpeKiiK ^po( Kevrpov avatdea rapaav laifHU. 
ovde ftev c^popovc Kapokoara&ioc ^e iroivof , 
rov de yap a»ri6oXuv upveptfi fura faefiort douiuy 
e^amviK trapa^e, koi itpwoffOf cv xpeof ^ev. 
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method was employed in Protestant edo- 
cation to develop and direct the talents of 
youth ; and this had given the manifest 
intellectual superiority, which tanaht the 
disciples and contemporaries of the first 
reformers a scorn for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat 
exaggerated, of course, as such senti* 
ments generally are, but dangerous above 
measure to its inflnence. It was, there- 
fore, one of the first great services which 
the Jesuits perform^ to get possession 
of the universities, or to found other sem- 
inaries for education. In these they dis- 
carded the barbarous sehoolbooks then in 
use, put the ru^mentar^ study of the 
language on a better footing, devoted 
themselves, for the sake of religion, to 
those accomplishments which religion had 
hitherto disoained, and, by giving a taste 
for ele^t literature, with as much solid 
and scientific philosophy as the knowl- 
edge of the times and the prejudices of 
the Church woidd allow, both wiped away 
the reproach of ignorance, and drew forth 
the native talents of their novices and 
scholars. Tliey taught gratuitously, which 
threw, however unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon salaried professors:* it 
was fomid that boys leanied more from 
them in six months than in two years un- 
der otber masters ; and, probably for both 
these reasons, even Protestants some- 
times withdrew their children from the 
ordinary gymnasia, and phiced them in 
Jesuit colleges. No one will deny that, 
in their classical knowled^, particularly 
of Uie Latin language, and m the elegance 
with which they wrote it, the order of 
Jesuits might stand in competition with 
any scholars of Europe. In this period 
of the sixteenth century, though not, per- 
haps, in Germany itself, they produced 
several of the best writers wliom it could 

boastf 

96. It is seldom that an age of critical 
Fuioiockii erudition ub one also of fine wri- 
voriDi or ting ; the two have not, perhaps, 
'''P^**^ a natural incompatibility with 
each other, but the bondwoman too often 
usurps the place of the freewoman, and 
the auxiliary science of philology con- 

* M ox, obi Daulalnm finiutatis aeceattt, pnerot 
mne meroede aoceDdoi et eradiendos woaeeptmnt ; 
qoo wtificio noo ▼algsrem Tolgi hfonm emtmeie, 
crimiiModis praiertiin tliia doctoribut, qaoram doc- 
trina vMMlii mmI, et tcbote duIU nie meicade 
paterent, at intaidum attam doctrina paregnna par- 
aooarent Incredilule dicta aat, qnantam hac chin- 
inatio Talnarit— Hoapiiiiam, Hiat. Jaanitaram, L n., 
c. 1, fol. 84. 8aa alao L L, fol. 59. 

t Ranka, tt , 38. Eiclihoni,iii.,Se6. Thalattar 
aeaitaly doaa jnatica to tha Jaaoita aa promolan of 
leanuna ia thair way. 



trols, instead of adoraiBg ind miniatering 
to, the taste and genius of original nunda. 
As the study of the Latin langnge ad- 
vanced, as better editions were pufaushed, 
as dictionaries and books of criticism 
were more carefully drawn op, we natu- 
rally expect to ffaid it written with more 
correctness, but not with more fence and 
truth. The Ei^xMtulation of Henry Ste- 
phens, De Latimtate Falso Snspecta, 1576, 
IS a collection of classical authorities for 
words and idioms, which seem so like 
French, that the reader would not hesitate 
to condemn them. Some of these, how- 
ever, are so familiar to us as good Latin, 
that we can hardly suspect the dictiona- 
ries not to have contained them. I have 
not examined any eariier edition than that 
of Calenin*8 Dictionary, as enlarged by 
Paulus Mamitius, of the date of 1579, 
rather after this publication by Henry Ste- 
phens, and certamly it does not wppetr to 
want these words, or to fail in sufilcient 
authority for them. 

97. In another short production by Ste- 
phens, De Latinitate Lipsii Palses- s iyiarf 
tra, he turns into ridicule the af- Uy^**- 
fected style of that author, who ransacked 
all his stores of learning to perfdex the 
reader. A much later writer, Scioppins, 
in his Judicium de Stylo Historico, points 
out several of the affected and erroneous 
expressions of lipsius. But he was the 
founder of a school of bad writers, which 
lasted for some time, especially in Ger- 
many. Seneca and Tacitus were the au- 
thors of antiouity whom Lipsius strove to 
emulate. ** Lipsius,** says Scaliger, ** it 
the cause that men have now little respect 
for Cicero, whose style he esteems about 
as much as I do his own. He onoe wrote 
well, but his third century of epistles is 
good for nothing.*'* But a style of point 
and affected conciseness will alwaya nave 
its admirers, till the excess of vicioas iou- 
tation disgusts the world-f 

* Scaligeiana SacDoda. 

t M insoa, quoted in Maletaior Adam** lila of 
Lapaioa, praiaea hia doqoaDca, with ooataiapt af 
thoaa who thooght tbair own iiehla and tngtf wiv 
tmff like Cioero'a. Saa alao BkUioim m., 919; 
BaiUat, who haa a long aitkla on the atjla of Lip- 
ana and the achool it formed (laceawoa daa 8^ 
▼ana, ToL ii, p. lfl2,4toaditaon); aadBloant; alM 
the note M. m Ba^la'a aitkla on Lipaiva. The 
followhif paaaaga of Sdoppina I tmiacnhi 
Bkmnt: "In Joati Lipaii atykii acriptona 
noatra clarianmi, iata apparent dolae ; ac 
vanaataa, dalactaa, ornatoa val mmiaa, con nm 
qoioqiaam proprie dictom ei placaat, torn acbauMH 
noUo nnmarOi tandem varboriim oopia ; deamM aa- 
lem perapicattaa, pnitaa, ■qoabilitaa, c o l locatio, 
janctnn et nnmerna otatoma. Itaqna oratio ajaa 
eat obacBfa, non aa wci a haibarimnia et e^fmcwmiit 
plnriboe vero aioiaHnia et idioHamia, man 
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S8. MoiiioffandserenilaiitfaoiitieBqno- 
MiBflrva or ted by BaiUet, extol the Latin 
auMkm. grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies 
of the ancient grammarians had been laid 
aside. Of Uiis work 1 know nothing far* 
ther. But the Minenra of another native 
of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanc- 
tius, tJtie first edition of which appeared at 
Salamanca in 1687, far excelled any gram- 
matical treatise that had preceded it, espe- 
cially as to the rules of syntax, which he 
has reduced to their natural principles by 
explaining apparent anomalies. He is 
called the prince of grammarians, a divine 
man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the iktin language, the com- 
mon teacher of the learnt, in the pane- 
gyrical style of the Lipsii or Scioppii.* 
The BCinerva, enlarged and correctea, at 
dififerent times, by the most eminent schol- 
ara, Scioppius, Perizonius, and others more 
recent, stiU retains a leading place in phil- 
ology. " No one among those,** says its 
last editor, Bauer, *'who have written 
well upon grammar, have attained such 
reputation, and even authority, as the fa- 
mous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press." But Sanctius has ^en 
charged with too great proneness to cen- 
sure his predecessors, especially Yalla, 
and with an excess of novelty in his the- 
oretical speculations. 

89. The vrriters who, in this second 
oiiiiBiMor moiety of the sixteenth century, 
Uunum, appear to have been most con- 
spicuoas tor purity of style, were Mure- 
tus, Paulus Manutius, Perpinianus, Oso- 
rius, Maphstts, to whom we may add our 
own Buchanan, and perhaps Haddon. The 
first of these is celebrated for his Orations, 
published by Aldus Manutius in 1576. 
Many of these were delivered a good deal 
PuMTvto ot earlier. Ruhnkenius, editor of 
Hatakenim the woiks of Muretus, says that 
he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and 
the whole host of Ciceronians ; express- 
ing himself so perfectly in that author's 
style, that we should fancy ourselves to be 
reading him, did not the subject betray a 
modem hand. "In learning," he says,'* and 
in knowledge of the Latin language, Manu- 
tius was not inferior to Muretus ; we may 
even sav, that his zeal in imitating Cicero 
was still stronger, inasmuch as he seemed 
to have no other aim all his life than to 
bear a perfect resemblance to that model. 
Yet he rather followed than overtook his 
master, and in this line of imitation can- 



ra, compomtio fracta 0t in particulaa caneiM, ro- 
cam sHniliom ut ambignvam poeiilia eaptatia" 

*Bttll0t 

Vol. L--K x 



not be compared with Muretus. 'Hie rea* 
son of this was, that nature had bestowed 
on Muretus the same kind of genius that 
she had given to Cicero, whUe that of Ma> 
nutius was very different. It was from 
this similarity of temperament that Mure- 
tus acquired such felicity of expressioiii 
such grace in narration, such wit in rail- 
lery, such perception of what would grati- 
fy the ear in the structure and cadence of 
his sentences. The resemblance of nat* 
ural disposition made it a spontaneous act 
of Muretus to fall into the footsteps of 
Cicero ; while, with all the efforts of Ma- 
nutius, his dissimilar genius led him con- 
stantly away ; so that we should not won- 
der when the writings of one so delight 
us that we cannot lay them down, while 
we are soon wearied with those of the 
other, correct and polished as they are, on 
account of the painful desire of imitation 
which they betray. No one, since the 
revival of letters," Ruhnkenius proceeds, 
"has written Latin more correctly than 
Muretus ; yet even in him a few iiudver- 
tencies may be discovered."* 

30. Notwithstanding the panegyric of so 
excellent a scholar, I cannot feel pefteis or 
this very close approximation of ^ "7i^ 
Muretus to the Ciceronian standard ; and 
it even seems to me that I have not rarely 
met with modem Latin of a more thor- 
oughly classical character. His style la 
too r^undant and florid ; his topics very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on 
the battle of Lepanto, where the greatness 
of his subject does not raise them above 
the level of a schoolboy's exercise. The 
celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre, delivered before the pope, will 
serve as a very fair specimen, to exemplify 
the Latinity of Muretus.f Scaliger, in- 

* Mnreti opera, aira Ruhnkenii, Lngd., 1789. 

t O noctem illam memorabilam et in laatis ezimia 
alicajui nota adjactione signandam, qua paucoium 
Mdiuoeoniin interita ragem a pneaenti caNUa pari* 
ctdo, regnom a perpetoa beUoram civiliom fonni- 
dine liberavit ! Qua (juideoi nocte atellaa eqixideni 
ipaaa luxiaae aolito nitidioa arintror, et fiamen Se- 
qoanam majorea undaa Tolriaae, quo citiua ilia im- 
puromm hominnni cadaTera evolTeret et eKoneraret 
in mare. O feliciaaimam malierem CatbariDani, 
regia matrem, qus cum tot annoa admirabili pro* 
dentia parique aolieitodine regnum illio, iiltom reg- 
no coaaenraaaet, turn demum aecura ragnantem 
^mm adapezit ! O regia fraliea ipaoa quoiiDe bea^ 
toa ! qoorom alter com, qua state eaten viz adhue 
anna tractaie inetpiiint, el ipae qoater commiaao 
pnelio fratemoe hoatea fra gia aet ac lugaaaet, bojaa 
quoqoe puleberrimi facti prwdpnam gloriam ad ao 
potiaaimnm volait pertinere ; alter, quarnqoam state 
Dondum ad rem milttaram idonea eiat, tanta tamen 
eat ad rirtntem indole, at neouiem niai Iratrem in 
hie reboa gerendia squo animo aibi paaanraa fiieiit 
antepooL O diem denique iUum plenum hstids et 
hilarttatia, quo ta,beatiaiiBM pster,hoc ad ts mmdo 
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▼idioas, for the most i>art, in his chaiac- 
tera of contemporary scholars, declares 
that no one, since Cicero, had vrritten so 
well as Muretus, but that he adopted the 
Italian difiiiseness, and says little m many 
words. This observation seems perfectly 
just. 

31. The epistles of Paulus Manutius are 
EpiatiM or written in what we may call a 
Muiviiiis. gentlemanlike tone, without the 
virulence or querulousness that disgusts, 
too often, in the compositions of literary 
men. Of Panvinius, Kobortellus, Sigoni- 
us, his own peculiar rivals, he writes in a 
friendly spint and tone of eulogy. His let- 
ters are chiefly addressed to the great clas- 
sical scholars of his age. But, on the other 
hand, though exclusively on literary sub- 
jects, they deal chiefly in generalities; 
and the aflectation of copying Cicero in 
every phrase gives a coldness and almost 
an air of insincerity to the sentiments. 
They have but one note, the praise of 
learning ; yet it is rarely that they impart 
to us much information about its history 
and progress. Hence they might serve 
for any age, and seem like pattern forms 
for the epistles of a literary man. In 
point of mere style, there can be no com- 
parison between the letters of a Sadolet 
or Manutius on the one hand, and those 
of a Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the 
other. But, while the first pall on the 
reader by their monotonous elegance, the 
others are full of animation, and pregnant 
with knowledge. Even in what he most 
valued, correct Latin, Manutius, as Seiop- 

S'lus has observed, is not without errors, 
at the want of perfect dictionaries made 
it difficult to avoid illegitimate expressions 
which modem usage suggested to the wri- 
ter.* 

32. Manutius, as the passage above ouo- 
Cu9 or ted has shown, is not reckonea by 
tteiuiiu Ruhnkenius quite equal to Mure- 
LaUiUflti. ^yg^ ^^ \etLai in natural genius. 

Scioppius thinks him consummate in deli- 
cacy and grace. He tells us that Manu- 
tius could hardly speak three words of 
Latin, so that the Germans who came to 
visit him looked down on his deficiency. 
But this, Scioppius remarks, as Erasmus 
had done a hundred vears before, was one 
of the rules observed by the Italian schol- 
ars to preserve the correctness of their 

ftllato, Deo immoitalt, et Divo Ludorico regi, cujas 
h«c in ipso perrigilio evenennt, gntiu actaras, 
iiidictas » te aopplicatioiiea pedes obiisti ! Quia 
optabilioT ad te nanciaa adferri poteratf act noa 
ipai quod felicioa optare poteramoa prindpiuiii pOD' 
iificatua tui, qoam at pnmia illia meDaiboa tetram 
illam caliginem, qaaai erorto aole, ditrpntaam oer- 
neieoMiaT ^ol. i., p. 197, edit Rahnken. 

deS^lo" 



s^le. They perceived that the daily use 
of Latin in speech must bring in a torrent 
of barbarous phrases, which, "claimiog 
afterward the privileges of acquaintance^ 
(quodam famiiiaritatis jure), would ob- 
trude their company during composition, 
and render it diflicult for the most accurate 
writer to avoid them.* 

33. Perpinianus, a Valencian Jesoit, 
wrote some orations hardly re- pMiaiaaiHL 
membered at present, but Ruhn- Oa^am.m^ 
kenius has placed him along '^"■' 
with Muretus, as the two Cisalpines (if 
that word may be so used for brevity) 
who have excelled the Italians in Latin- 
ity. A writer of more celebrity was Oso- 
rius, a Portuguese bishop, whose treatise 
on glory, and, what is better known, his 
History of the Reign of Emanuel, have 
placed him in a high rank among the imi- 
tators of the Augustan language. Some 
extracts from Osorius de Gloria will be 
found in the first volume of the Retrospec- 
tive Review. This has been sometimes 
fancied to be the famous work of CiceiO' 
with that title, which Petrarch possessed 
and lost, and which Petrus Alcvonios haa 
been said to have transferred to his own 
book De Exilio. But for this latter con- 
jecture there is, I beUeve, neither evidence 
nor presumption ; and certainly Osorius, 
if we may judge from the passages quo- 
ted, was no Cicero. Lord Bacon has said 
of him, that '' his vein was weak and wa- 
terish," which these extracts confirm. 
They have not elegance enough* to com- 
pensate for their verbosity and emptiness. 
Dupin, however, calls him the Cicero of 
Portugal.t Nor is less honour dne to the 
Jesuit Maifei (Maphsus), whose chief 
work is the History of India, published in 
1S86. Maffei, according to Scioppius, wa» 
so careful of his style that he luled to re- 
cite the breviary in Greek, lest he dioukl 
become too much accustomed to bad Lat- 
in.^ This may, perhaps, be said in ridi- 
cule of such punsts. Like Manutius, he' 
was tediously elaborate in correction; 
some have observed that his History of 
India has scarce any vaiue' esMsept for its- 
style.^ 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and espe- 
cially his Scottish history, are^ 
written vrith strength, perspicni- 



* Scioppiua, Judicium de Stylo Hiatorico, p. G5. 
Thia waa ao little underatood m England, that in 
some of oar collegea, and eren aehooia. it waa the 
re^Istieii fior the atudeota to apeak Latin wbea 
within bearipg of their auperiora. Even Locke 
waa mialed uto reconunending thia prepoaterooa 
baihaiiaok; 
t NioeroD. vol. it. t De Stylo Hiat. p. 7L 

^Tiraboechi. NieeMB^voLr. Biqgr.Univ 
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ty, and tteatttess.* Many of our own crit- 
ics have extolled the iJatinity of Walter 
Haddon. His orations were published in 
1567. They belong to the first years of 
this period. But they seem hardly to de^ 
serve anv high praise. Haddon had cer< 
tainly laboured at an imitation of Cicero, 
but without catching his manner, or get- 
ting rid of the florid, semi-poetical tone of 
the fourth century. A specimen^ taken 
much at random, but rather favourable 
than otherwise, from his oration on the 
death of the young brothers of the house 
of Suffolk, at Cambridge, in 1550, is given 
in a note.f Another work of a different 
kind, wherein Haddon is said to have been 
concerned jointly with Sir John Cheke, is 
the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 
the proposed code of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, con- 
sidering the subject, in very good language. 
35. These are the chief writers of this 
giyo^„. part of the sixteenth century who 
dvOooKH nave attained reputation for the 
*"****^ polish and purity of their Latin 
style. Sigonius ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned in the same class, since his 
writings exhibit not only perspicuity and 
precision, but as much elefauce as their 
subjects would permit. He is also the 
acknowledged author of the treatise De 
Consolatione, which long passed with 
many for a work of Cicero. Even l*ira- 
boscni was only undeceived of this opinion 
by meeting with some unpublished letters 

* Le Glerc, in an article of the Bibliotheque Choi< 
•ie, vol. ▼iii., pronounces a high eulogy on fiucha> 
nan, as having written better than any one else in 
'^erse and prose ; that is, as I understand him, hsT- 
ing written prose better than any one who has writ* 
ten verse so well, and the conterse. 

t O laboriosam et si non miseram, certe mirabili- 
ter ezercitam, tot cumulatam funeribus Cantabrigi* 
am ! Orari nos vulnere percussit hyems. astas 
aaacios ad terram afflizit. Calende Martis stan« 
tem adhac Academiam nostram et erectam Tehe* 
menter impulerunt, et de priori statu suo depresse- 
mnL Idus Juliv nutantem jam et indinatam op- 
presserant. Cum magnus iile fidei magister et ex- 
ceilens noster m vera reli^one doctor, Martinus 
Bucenjs, frigoribas hybemis conglaciansset, tan- 
Um in ejus occasu plagam accepisse Yidebamur, ut 
majorem non solum ullam ezpectaremus, sed ne 
posse ^uidem ezpectari crederemus. Veram post* 
qoam inundantee, et in Cantabrigiam efferrescentes 
vetiTi sndores, iUud prestms et aureolum par Suf- 
fbicienaium iretram, turn quidem peregrinatum a 
nobis, sed taroen plane noetmm obruerunt, sic in- 
gemoimus, ot infiirittis dolor viz uUam tanti mail 
levatioiiem invenire possit Perfectus omni scien" 
tia peter, et certe senez incomparabilis, Martinus 
BueerOB, licet nee reipublic» nee nostro, tamen sutf 
tempore mortuos est, nimiram atate, et annis et 
morDO effectos. Soflfolcienaes aotero, quos ille flo- 
reecentes ad omnem laodem, tanqoam uuronos dis- 
ciplina reliquit sua, tarn repente sudornm flumini- 
btts abeorpti sunt, ut prius mortem illoroin audire- 
laae, qoam morbum uuiiiadTerteieBiM, 



of Sigonius, wherein he confl^s^^s the foi'-a 
gery.* It seems, however, that he had 
inserted some authentic fragments. Lip-' 
sius speaks of this counterfeit with tn6 
utmost contempt, but, after nJl his invec- 
tive, can scarcely detect any bad Latin-< 
ity.f The Consolatio is, in fact, like many 
other imitations of the philosophical wn- 
tings of Cicero, resembling their original 
in his faults of verbosity and want of depth, 
but flowing and graceful in language. Lip-* 
sius, who affected the other extreme, was 
not likely to value that which deceived the) 
Italians into a belief that Tidly himself 
was before them. It w^as, at least, not 
every one who conld have done this like 
Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from 
the .Tesuit colleges, might, I doubt d^u^^ 
not, be added to the list of good taste and 
Latin writers by any competent learaing 
scholar, who should prosecute the ^ ^' 
research through public libraries by the 
aid of the biographical dictionaries. But 
more than enough may have been said for* 
the general reader. The decline of class- 
ical literature in this sense, to which we 
have already alluded, was the theme of 
complaint towards thef close of the century, 
andj above all, in Italy. Paulus Manutius 
had begun to lament it long before. But 
Latinus Latinius himself, one of the most 
learned gcholars of that country, states^ 
positively in 1584, that the Italian univer- 
sities were forced to send fdr their pro- 
fessors from Spahi and France.^ And 
this abandonment by Italy of her former' 
literary glory Was far more striking in the 
next age, an age of science, but not of po- 
lite literature. Ranke supposes that the 
attention of Italy being more turned to- 
wards mathematics and natural histoiy , ther 
study of the ancient writers, which do not 
contribute greatly to these sciences, fell 
into decay. But this seems hardly an 
adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 
made any striking pro^fTiess in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorous 
orthodoxy of the church, which in some 
measure revived anold jealousy of heathes 
learning, must have contributed far moref 
to the effect. Sixtus V. notoriously dis« 
liked all profane studies, and was even 

I.I III I   ■■■■* r if 

* Bh^. Univ., tfrt. Sigoaioi 

f Lipiii Opeim Critica. Hii sttle'ia abusive^ aiT 
usaai in this age. Quia autem iUe suaviludius qui 
latere se posse censuit sub illA personA T Msie me- 
hercule de seculo noetm j>]dica¥it. Quid enim tant 
disstmile ab illo euro, qnam boe plumbum T ne aimitf 

Siidlsm Ciceronis esse potest, nedum ut ille. « * ^^ 
abes judicium meum, in quo si aliqua aeperitM> 
ne mirere. Fatua enim hac snperbia tanto nomw 
se ioserendi dignissima iasectatione Mt 
$ Tiiaboach? &, 387. 
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kept with difficulty from destroying the 
antiquities of Rome, several of which were 
actually demolished by his bigoted and 
barbarous zeal. * No other pope, I believe, 
has been guilty of what the Romans al- 
ways deemed sacrilege. In such dis- 
couraging circumstances we could hardly 
wonder at what is reported, that Aldus 
Manutius, having been made professor of 
rhetoric at Rome, about 1589, could only 

Set one or two hearers. But this, per- 
aps, does not rest on very good authori- 
ty.! It is agreed that the Greek language 
was almost wholly neglected at the end 
of the centuiy, and there was no one in 
Italy distinguished for a knowledge of it. 
Baronius must be lieckoned a man of la- 
borious erudition; yet he wrote his annals 
of ecclesiastical history of twelve centu- 
ries without any acquaintance with that 
tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the 
joaeth sixteenth century, being rather 
Scailrr. later than most of the rest, are yet 
unnamed ; Joseph ScaUger and Isaac Ca- 
saubon. The former, son of Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, and, in the estimation at least of 
some, his inferior in natural genius, though 
much above him in learning and judgment, 
was perhaps the most extraordinary mas- 
ter of general erudition that has ever lived. 
His imiustry was unremitting through a 
length of life; his memory, though he 
naturally complains of its failure in latter 
yeara, had been prodigious; he was, in 
lact, conversant wUh aU ancient, and very 
extensively with modem Uterature. The 
notes of his conversations, taken down by 
some of his friends, and well-known l^ 
the name of Scaligerana, though full of 
vanity and contempt of others, and though 
not sdways perhaps faithful regKSfiers of 
what he saia, bear witness to his aieute- 
Bess, vivacity, and learning.^ But his own 



• Ranke, i^ 476. 

t IfU 482. Renoaaid, Imprimerie det AUet, iii., 
197, doobu the tnith of this atory, which is said to 
come on the asthority alone of Rossi, a writer who 
took the name of ErjthnBos, and has commnni- 
eated a (ood deal of hterary miacellaneoas infbnna> 
tion, but not always soch aa deserrea confidence. 

t The Scaligerana Prima, as they are called, 
were collected by Francis Tertonien, a physician 
of Poitiers ; the Seconds, which are moch the 
longest, by two brothers, named De Vassan, who 
were admitted to the intamacjr ef Scaliger at Ley- 
den. They aeem to have registered all hie table- 
talk m commonplace books alphabetically arran- 
ged. Hence, when he spoke aft different times of 
the same person or sabject, the whole was pvblisli* 
•d in an nndigestsd, incoherent, and sometimes 
self-contradictory paragraph. He was not strict 
about consistency, as men of his temper seiden 
are in their conversation, and one woald be skifw 
in relying on what he has said ; bat the Scaliger* 
ana, with iu many faoUs, disenqs pskapa the 



numerous and laboiions pnblieations ue 
the best testimonies to these qualities. 
His name will occur to us more than 
once again. In the department of philol- 
ogy, he was cons]Hcuou8 as an excellent 
critic, both of the Latin and Greek Ian* 
guages ; though Bayle, in his own pan- 
doxical, but acute and truly jodicioaB 
spirit, has suggested that Scaliger's talents 
and learning were too great for a good 
commentator; the one making him dis- 
cover in authors more hidden sense than 
they possessed, the other leading him to 
perceive a thousand allusions which had 
never been designed. He frequently al- 
tered the text in order to bring these more 
forward ; and in his conjectures is boki, 
ingenious, and profound, but not very satis- 
factory.* His critical writings are chiefly 
on the Latin poets ; but his knowledge ot 
Greek was eminent ; and, perhaps, it may 
not be too minute to notice as a proof of 
it, that his verses in that language, if not 



firat place among those amusiaig witi>«iUwi<M koowa 
by the name of Ana. 

It was little to the honour of the Scslirotr 
father and son, that they lay under the itroQfCst 
saspicions of extreme credulity, to say aotbing 
worse, in setting ap a descent from the Sctb 

erinces of Verona, tnoagh the worM could never 
e convinced that their proper name was Bot Bor- 
den, of a plebeian family, and known ss such ia 
that city. Joseph Scaliger took as his detice 
Foimus Trees ; and his letters, as well sa the 
Scaligerana, bear witness to the strsss he Isid on 
thia pseudo-genealogy. Lipsina obaerves so this, 
with the true spirit which a man of leiten ooghl 
to feel, that it would hare been a grsat boaoor fer 
the Scales to have descended from the Scsligen^ 
who had more real nobility than the whole dty of 
Verona. (Thoana, p. U.) Bot, nnfoitonstely. the 
▼ain, foolish, and vnlgar part of ™«nit»»M< cannot fas- 
brought to sse things in that light, and both tbs 
Scaligers knew that soch princes as Henry IL and 
Henry IV. would esteem tnem mors lor their ta* 
cestry than for their learning sad genma 

The epitaph of Daniel Heinaius on Joseph 8c» 
Ti^etr pardonably perhaps on soch an oecwiaor 
minglea the real and faboloua glories oi his frisodi 

Regiutf a Breani dedoctna aangaino saagoii 

Qui dominoe rernm tot nomerabat avoa^ 
Coi nihil' hMlulsit sors, nil natnra negavil, 

£t jure imperii oonditor ipee aoi, 
Invidia scopulus, sed^oBlo piozimos, iUa, 

Ilia Juliadeeconditur, hoepeo, humou 
Centum illic proavos et centum pene tiiump hos, 

Sceptraque Veromt soeptrigeraoqae Dsos ; 
Mastinoeqoe, Canes^e, et totam ah origia 

Et qua prsterea non bene note latsaL 
niic stent aquila priaciqjDe insignia ragnt, 

Et tar Casareo monere fuHa donos. 
Plus tamen iniwniea quicqaid sibi eontalil 

Et minimum tanta nobilitatia eget 
Aapice tot linguae, totonM^oe in peetoie vaadaia^ 

Jnnumeras gentes continet iste kicna 
Crede iUic Arabaa, deaeita^oe noainal 

Et crede Armenioo ilSthiop as qoa l^gi 
Terranun inatar habea ; et^aamaatBra 

Laudem uni populo, contigit IUa virai 

* Mioeron, vol ziiii. BknaL Kogr. Mr. 
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good according to our present standard, 
are at least much better than those of Car 
ftanbon. The latter, in an epistle to Sea- 
liger, extols his correspondent as far above 
Gaza, or any modem Greek in poetry, 
and worthy to have lived in Athens with 
Aristophanes and Euripides. This cannot 
be said of his own attempts, in which 
their gross faultiness is as manifest as 
their general want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a native of 
iMtcCt- Geneva* — that little city, so ffreat 
"■""^^ in the annals of letters — and the 
son-in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above 
the horizon in 1583, when his earliest 
"work, the Annotations on Diogenes Laer- 
tins, was published; a performance of 
which he was afterward ashamed, as being 
imworthy of his riper studies. Those on 
Strabo, an author much neglected before, 
followed in 1587. For more than twenty 
years Casaubon employed himself upon 
editions of Greek authors, many of which, 
as that of Theophrastus in 1593, and that 
of Athensus in 1600, deserve particular 
mention. The latter, especially, which 
he calls "molestissimum, difficillimum et 
taedii plenissimum opus,** has ^ways been 
deemed a noble monument of critical sa- 
gacity and extensive erudition. In con- 
jectural emendation of the text, no one 
hitherto had been equal to Casaubon. He 
may probably be deemed a greater schol- 
ar than his father-in-law Stephens, or, 
even, in a critical sense, than his friend 
Joseph Scaliger. These two lights of the 
literary worid, though it is said that they 
had never seen each other,t continued 
tiU the death of the latter in regular 
correspondence and unbroken friendship. 
Casaubon, Querulous but not envious, paid 
freely the homage which Scaliger was 
prepared to exact, and wrote as to one 
superior in age, in general celebrity, and 
in impetuosity of spirit. Their letters to 
each other, as well as to their various oth- 
er correspondents, are highly valuable for 
the literary history of the period they em- 
brace ; that is, the last years of the pres- 
ent, and the first of the ensuing century. 

39. Budsus,Camerarius, Stephens, Sca- 
ocnani liger, Casaubou, appear to stand out 
*"■"><• as the great restorers of ancient 
learning, and especially of the Greek lan- 

Siage. I do not pretend to appreciate 
em by deep skill m the subject, or by a 

* The father of Casaubon was from the neigh- 
bo tti ho o d of Bordeaux. He fled to Genera dtirmg 
a temoorary persecution of the Huguenots, but re- 
tained home afterward. Casaubon went back to 
Oenera in his nineteenth fear for the sake of edu- 
caliM. See his life br his son If eric, prefixed to 
Aloialofeen's edition of hia epistles. 

t Mcriio^ L L, e. a? .| a. 67. 



diligent comparison of their works with 
those of others, but from what I collect to 
have been the more usual suffrage of com- 
petent judges. Canter, perhaps, or Sylbur- 
gius might be rated above Camerarius; 
utthe last seems, if we may judge by the 
eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood 
higher in the estimation of his contempo- 
raries. Their labours restored the integ- 
rity of the text in the far greater part of 
the Greek authors — though they did not 
yet possess as much metrical knowledge 
as was required for that of the poets — ex- 
plained most dubious passages, and near- 
ly exhausted the copiousness of the lan- 
guage. For another century mankind was 
content, in respect of Greet philology, to 
live on the accumulations of the sixteenth; 
and it was not till after so long a period 
had elapsed that new scholars arose, 
more exact, more philosophical, more 
acute in *' knitting up the ravelled sleeve^ 
of speech, but not, to say the least, more 
abundantly stored with erudition than 
those who had cleared the way, and upon 
whose foundations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the 
condition of ancient learning in wj^^g^j^ ^ 
this island ; a subject whicn it EngiMid an* 
may be interesting to trace with ^^ Edward 
some minuteness, though we can "^ ^^^' 
offer no splendid banquet, even from the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. Her accession 
was indeed a happy epoch in our literary, 
as well as civil annals. She found a great 
and miserable change in the state of the 
universities since the days of her father. 
Plunder and persecution, the destroying 
spirits of the last two reigns, were ene- 
mies against which our infant muses could 
not struggle.* Ascham, indeed, denies 
that there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was, not indirectly 
alone, but by deliberate purpose, injurious 
to all useful knowledge.f it was in con- 

* The last editor of Wood*s Athens Ozoniensea 
bears witness to having seen chronicles and other 
books motilated, as he conceives, by the Protestant 
▼isiters of tbe University under Edward. " What is 
most," he savs, " to the discredit of Coz (afterward 
Bishop of Ely), was his anwearied diligence in de> 
stroying the ancient manuscripts and other books 
m the public and private libraries at Oxford. The 
savage barbarity with which he executed thia hate« 
ful office can never be forgotten," &c., p. 46S. One 
book only of the famous library of Humphrey, duka 
of Gloucester, bequesthed to Oxford, escaped muti- 
lation. This is a Valerius Mazimus. Bot,as Co« 
waa reallv a man of considerable learning, we mar 
ask whether there is evidence to la^ these Vandal 
proceedings on him rather than on his coUeaguesi 

t •* And what was the froit of this seed ? Veri- 
ly, judgment in doctrine was wholly altered ; order 
in aiacipline very much changed ; the love of good 
iMnuDg began soddeDly to wax cold ; the knowl- 
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templation, he tells us (and surely it was 
congenial enough to the spirit of that gov- 
ernment), that the ancient writers should 
give place in order to restore Duns Sco- 
tus and the scholastic barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain 
BeviTiiiui- ^he desire of noble minds for 
der BiiM- truth and wisdom. Scared from 
^''^ the banks of Isis and Cam, neg- 
lected pr discountenanced by power, 
learning found an asylum in the closets 
of private men, who laid up in silence 
stores for future use. And some, of 
course, reqiained out of those who had 
listened to Smith and Cheke, or the con- 
temporary teachers of Oxford. But the 
mischief was effected, in a general sense, 
by breaking up the course of education in 
the universities. At the beginning of the 
new queen's reign, but few of the clergv, 
fo whichever mode of faith they might 
conform, had the least tincture of Greek 
learning, and the majority did not under- 
stand Latin.* The Protestant exiles, being 
far the qiost learned men of the kingdom, 
brought back ^, more healUiy tone of ht- 
erary diUgence. The universities began 
to revive. An address ufas deUvered in 
Greek verses to {Elizabeth fit Cambridge 
|n 1564, to which she returned thuiks m 
the same language.! Oxford would not 
be outdone. Lawrence, regius professor 
of Greek, as we are told by Wood, made 
an oration at Carfax, a spot often chosen 
for public exhibition, on her visit to the 
city in 1566 ; when her majesty, thanking 
the Universi^ in the same tongue, observ- 
<ed, ^ it was the best Greek speech she had 
ever heard. '^ Several slight proofs of 
classical learning appear from this time 
in the " History and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford ;^ marics of a progress, at first slow 
and silent, which I only mention because 
nothing more important has been recorded. 

edge of the tongues, in spite of some that therein 
had floohshed, was manilestlT contemned, and so 
the way of right study manifestly perrerted ; the 
choice good authors of malice confoanded; old 
sophistry, I say not well, i)ot old, but that new, rot- 
ten sophistry, began to beard and shoulder logic in 
their own tongue ; yea, I know that heads were 
cast together, and counsel devised, that Duns, with 
all the rabble of baiharous questipni^ts, should have 
dispossessed of their places and room Aristotle, 
Plato, ToUy, and Demosthenes ; whom good Mr. 
Redman, and those two worthy stars of th^ Univer- 
■ity, Mr. Cheke and Mr. Smith, with their scholars, 
had brought to flourish as notably in Cambri(|ge as 
erert they did in Greece and in italy; and for the 
doctrine of those four, the four pillars of learning. 
Cambridge then giving no place to no university, 
aeitfaer in France, Spain, Germany, i)or Italy ."—P. 
817. 

* Hallam's Oonstit. Hist, of Eng., l, 249. 
+ Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, p. 270. 
I Wood, Hist and Antiq. of Oxford. 



49. In 1676, the queen having been now 
near twenty years on Uie throne, oif«k uo- 
we find, on positive evidence, that tans « 
Greek lectures were given in St. ^^■■»w^ 
John^s College, Cambridge ; which, indeed, 
few would be disposed to doubt, reflectioc 
on the general character of the ase and 
the lenffth of opportunity that had been 
afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, 
or Boyse, one of the revisers of the trans- 
lation of the Bible under James, that '^his 
father was a great scholar, being learned 
in the Hebrew and Greek excellently well, 
which, considering the manners, that I 
say not, the looseness of the times of his 
education, was almost a miracle." The 
son was admitted at St. John's in 1675. 
''^His father had well educated him in the 
Greek tongue before his coming, which 
caused him to be taken notice of in the 
college. For, besides himself, there was 
but one there who could write Greek. 
Three lectures in that language were read 
in the college. In the first, grammar was 
taught, as is commonly now done in 
schools. In the second, an easy author 
was explained in the grammatical way. 
In the third was read somewhat which 
might seem fit for their capacities who 
had passed over the other two. A year 
was usually spent in the first, and two in 
the second."* It will be perceived that 
the course of instruction was still element- 
ary ; but it is well known that many, per- 
haps most students, entered the univeisi- 
ties at an earlier age than is usual at pres- 
ent.t 

43. We come very slowly to books, even 

• Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, p. 327. Cbafanen. 

t It is probable that Cambridge was at this tune 
better furnished with learning than Ozlbid. Etco 
Wood does not giro us a favourable notion of the 
condition of that university in the first put of tbe 
queen's reign. Oxford was for a long time filled 
with popish students, that is, with confonningpir* 
tisansot the former religion ; many of whom, non 
time to time, went off to Douay. Leicester, u 
chancellor of the University, charged it in 1582, and 
in subsequent years, with great neglect of learoinz; 
the disputations had become mere forms, tod the 

?ioeen's lectures in Greek and Hebrew seldom lesi 
t was as bad in all the other scieoces.'Wood's 
Antiquities and Athens, poMnm. The colleges of 
Corpus Christi and Merton were distinguished be- 
yond the rest in the reign of Elizabeth ; espedall; 
the former, where Jewel read the lecture in rfaetone 
^t an earlier time, of coone), Hodcer in lofic, snd 
KaynoUs in Greek. Leicester succeeded in fv*- 
lontzijig, as Wood thopght, the University, by drrnof 
off the okl party, and thus rendered it a more effec- 
tive school of learning. 

Harrison, about 1586, does not apeak much betta 
of the universities ; " the qusdrivials, I mesn siith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy, are uo^ 
small regarded in either of them."— DescriptioD of 
Britain, p. 252. Few learned preacbeis were sot 
out from them, which he ascribes, in put, to Iks 
poor endowments of most Irrii^ 
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i^wttiA ralmdiaiy to ediicatioii« in the 
•dwoM la Greek language. And* since this 
^^t^*'^ cannot be conveniently carried on 
to any great extent without books, though 
I am aware that some contrivances were 
employed as substitutes for them, and 
since it was as easy to publish either 
^prammars or editions of ancient authors 
in England as on the Continent, we can, 
aa it seems, draw no other inference from 
the want of them than the absence of any 
considerable demand. I shaU therefore 
enumerate all the book? instrumental to 
the study of Greek which appeared in 
ppgianH befbre the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another 
iii^nitifMti place that two alone had been 
••aoMniML printed before 1550. In 1653 a 
Greek version of the second ^neid, by 
Geoige Etherege, was published. Two 
editions of the Anglican Lituigy, in Latin 
and Greek, by Whitaker, one of our most 
teamed theologians, appeared in 1569 ;* a 
short catechism in both languages, 1573 
and 1578. We find also in 1578 a litUe 
book entitled xp<^r<<svMy<ov aroixfi^^tc eic r^v 
watSw MfeAeuEv iXXifvum km Xarivtari exre^ 
0ttam, TbiB is a translation, made also by 
Whitaker, from Nowell's Christiane Pie- 
tatia Prima Institutio, ad Usum Schola- 
rum Latine Scripta. The Biographia 
Britannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek version in 1575; and informs us 
also that NowelFs lesser Catechism was 
published in Latin and Greek, 1575 ; but I 
do not find any confirmation of this in 
Herbert or Watts, la 1575, Grant, mas- 
ter of Westminster School, published 
GrsDcae Lingus Spicile^um, intended evi- 
dently for the use of his scholars ; and in 
1581 the same Grant superintended an edi- 
tion of Constantin's Lexicon, probably in 
the abridgment, under the name of the 
Basle printer Crespin, enrichinff it with 
four or five thousand new woras, which 
he most likely took from Stephens's The- 
saurus. A Greek, Latin, French, and Enf^- 
lish Lexicon, by John Barret or Baret, m 
1580,t and another by John Morel (with- 
out the French), in 1583, are recorded in 
bibliographical works ; but I do not know 
whether any copies have survived. 

45. It appears, therefore, that before 
OfMktavgiii even the middle of the queen's 
IB Mhooia. reign, the rudiments of the Greek 
language were imparted to boys at West- 
minster school, and no doubt also at those 
of Eton, Winchester, and St. Paul's.^ But 



• Scaliger nyt of Whitiker, O qa'U etoit bien 
doete !— ScaUg. Seconda. 

t Cbalmen mentioof an earlier edition of this 
dktiooary in 1573, but wtthoot the Greek. 

X HarriaoD mentioDS, aboot the year 1586, that at 
ihe gnal oolkgiale ■choob of Eton, Winchester, 



probably it did not yet extend to many 
others. In Ascham's Schoolmaster, a 
posthumous treatise published in 1570, 
but evidently written some years after 
the accession of Elizabeth, while very de- 
tailed, and, in general, valuable rules are 
ffiven for the instruction of boys in the 
Latin language, no intimation is found 
that Greek was designed to be taught. 
In the statutes of Witton School in Che- 
shire, framed in 1558, the founder says, ** I 
will there were always taught good litera- 
ture, both Latin and Greek.'^* But this 
seems to be only an aspiration after a 
hopeless excellence; for he proceeds to 
enumerate the Latin books intended to be 
used, without any mention of Greek. In 
the statutes of Merchant Tailor^s School, 
1561, the high master is required to be 
'* learned in good and clean Latin litera- 
ture, and also in Greek, if such may be 
gotten."! These words are copied from 
those of Colet, in the foundation of St. 
Paul's School. But in the regulations of 
Hawkshead School in Lancashire, 1588, 
the master is directed '* to teach grammar 
and the principles of the Greek tongue.'^ 
The httle tracts, indeed, above mentioned 
do not lead us to beUeve, that the instruc- 
tion, even at Westminster, was of more 
than the slightest kind. They are but ver- 
bal translations of known reUgious treati- 
ses, wherein the reader would be assisted 
by his recollection at almost every word. 
But in the rules laid down by Mr. Lyon, 
founder of Harrow School, in 1590, the 
books designed to be taught are enumer- 
ated, and comprise some Greek orators 
and historians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.^ 

46. we have now, however, descended 
very low in tiie century. The^nei^iMi. 
twilight of classical learning in tn* known 
Enghmd had yielded to its mom- *^ **^- 

and Westminster, boys "are well entered in the 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek tongues and 
roles of versifying.' —Description of England, pre- 
fixed to Holingsbed's Chronicles, p 254, (4to edi- 
tion). He has just before taken notice of ** the 
great number of grammar-schools throochout the 
realm, and those very liberally endowed for the re- 
Uef of poor scholars, so that there are not many 
corporate towns now under the queen*s dominion 
that have not one srammar-school at the least, with 
a sufficient living lor a master and usher appointed 
for the same." 

• Carlisle's Endowed Schools, vol. L, p. 129. 

t Id., voL u., p. 49. t Id., vol. L, p. 056. 

6 fd., ii., 136. 1 have not discovered any other 
proofs of Greek education in Mr. Carlisle's work. 
In the sUtutes or regulations of Bristol School, 
founded in the sixteenth century, it is provided that 
the head master shoald be *'well learned in th» 
Latin, Greek, and Hebiew." But these must b» 
modern, as appears, mier alia, by the words ••well 
albcted to the Conetitatioa in Chnich and Stste^*^ 
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ing. It 18 easy to trace nianj symptoms 
of enlar]^ erudition after 1580. Scot, 
in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, and 
doubtless many other writers, employ 
Greek quotations rather freely; and the 
use of Greek words, or adaptation of Eng- 
lish forms to them, is affected by Webb 
and Puttenham in their treatises on poe- 
try. Greek titles are not infrequently 
given to books ; it was a pedantry many 
afTected. Besides the lexicons above 
mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no 
great price, those of Constantin and Scap- 
ula, we may refer to the ten years after 
1580 the commencement of that rapid ad- 
vance which gave the English nation, in 
the reign of James, so respectable a place 
in the republic of letters. In the last de- 
oennium of the centuiy, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity of Hooker is a monument of 
Teal leaming, in profane as well as theo- 
logical antiquity. But certainly the read- 
ing of our scholars in this period was far 
more generally among the Greek fathers 
than the classics. Even this, however, 
lequired a competent acquaintance with 
the language. 

47. The two universities had abandon- 
■ditiont or ed the art of printing since the 
orMk. year 1521. No press is known 
to have existed afterwara at Cambridge 
till 1584, or at Oxford till 1586, when six 
homilies of Chrysostom in Greek were 
published at a press erected by Lord Lei- 
cester at his own expense.* The first 
book of Herodotus came out at the same 
place in 1591 ; the treatise of Bailaam on 
the Papacy in 1599; L]rcophron in the 
same year ; the Knij^te of Aristophanes 
in 1593 ; fifteen orations of Demosthenes 
in 1593 and 1597 ; Agatharoides in the lat- 
ter year. One oration of Lysias was print* 
ed at Cambridge m 1593. The Greek Tes* 
tament appeared from the London press 
in 1581, m 1587, and again in 1593; a 
treatise of Plutarch, and three orations of 
Isocrates, in 1587; the Iliad in 1591. 
These, if I have overlooked none, or if 
none have been omitted by Herbert, are 
all ihe Greek publications (except gram- 
man, of which there aro several, one by 
Camden, for the use of the Westminster 
School, in I597,t and one in 1600, by 
Knolles, author of the History of the 

^ • HartMrt. 

t This gnimiur by Oamden wu probablj foand- 
•d on that of Grant ibore mentioned ; cujas nidi- 
BMots, eaya Smith, the anthor of Camden's life, 
com mnlta ex parte lahoiaient deficereotqae, non 
tarn reformanda, qoamde novo institnenda ceniena, 
obaerTationibua qnaa ex Onscia omne genua acrip- 
toribua ach jndicio et longo nan collegerat, sub 
aevarom examen leroeatia, gnmmaticam novam 
" achoUi ctti pmsnti pad anitHna per An- 



TVuks) that fall within the sixteenth 
tury; and ail, apparently, are intended 
for classes in the schools mid universities.* 

48. It must be expected tlut the best 
Latin writera were more hon- uidorui. 
oured than those of Greece. ^ «■■«>• 
Besides grammara and dictionaries, which 
are too numerous to mention, we find not 
a few editions, though principally for the 
puiposes of education : Cicero, de Oficiis 
(in Latin and English), 1553 ; Virgi], 1570; 
SaUust, 1570 and 1571 ; Justin, 1572 ; Ci- 
cero, de Oratere, 1573 ; Horace and Juve- 
nal, 1574. It is needless to proceed low- 
er, when they become more frequent 
The most important classical puUicstion 
was a complete edition of Cicero, which 
was, of course, more than a schooIbooL 
This appeared at London in 1585, from 
the press of Ninian Newton. It is said 
to be a reprint from the edition of I^fflbip 
nus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign boob 
must have been largely import- jjg^j^ 
ed, or we should place the leam- io<««r (km 
ing of the Elizabethan period as *bSp^ 
much too low as it has ordinarily been 
exaggerated. But we may feel some sur- 
prise that so little was contributed fay our 
native scholars. Certain it is, that in 
most departments of literature they did 
not yet occupy a distinguished place. 
The catalogue by Herbert, of books pab* 
lished down to the end of the century, 
presents no favourable picture of the 
queen^s reign. Without instituting a com- 
parison with Germany or France, we 
may easily make one ¥rith the classed 
catalogue of books printed in Spain, which 
we find at the close of the BiUiotheca 
Nova of Nicolas Antonia. Greek aopeais 
to have been little studied in Spain, tnoogb 



gliam acholia deincepa inaerritnram, eodcm ■mo 
edidit, p. 19, edit. 1691. 
The ezcaaaiTe acaraty of earij achoolbooki 

makea it allowable to mentioQ tha PiogTiiuiMiM 
Scholaaticnm of John Stockwood, an editKm of 
which, with the date of 1597, is in the Inner Tem- 
ple Ltbrarj. It is merely a selection of epigtans 
tram the Anthologia of H. Stephens, and shows bat 
a moderate expectation of proficiency from tha 
Btudions jOQth for whom it was designed : tbs 
Oreak bem^ written in interlinear Latin chsnden 
OTer the original, ad faciliorem eomndem lecn^ 
nem. A literal tranalation into Latin follows, sod 
aerenl others in metre. Stockwood bad been mit> 
car of Tunbridge Sehool: Schola Tanbridgisofls 
olim lodimagister ; so that there may posatUy ban 
been earlier editions of this little book. ^ 

• The arrangAment of editions recorded m Hfr- 
bert, following the names of the printers, doss noc 
afford facilities for any aearch. I may therefoiv 
have omitted one or two trifles, and it is likdy tbit 
I have ; hot the condasion will be the same. AngOi 
aaya Scaliger, nuoqoam eicudenint bonot hbioe 
Teteiea, tantnm Ynlgsrea. 
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W8 famra alfeady mentioned a fbwgmm- 
DUttical woiks ; but the editions of Latin 
ainliora, and the commenutors upon them, 
are mimeions ; and, upon the whole, it is 
mkteniaMe that, in most branches of eru- 
dition, so te as we can draw a conclusion 
from publications, Spain under Philip II. 
held a higher station than England under 
Elisabeth. The poverty of the English 
church, the want of pubtic libraries, and 
the absorbing influence of polemical the- 
ology, will account for raucn of this ; and 
I am not inclined by any means to rate 
our English gentlemen of Elizabeth's age 
for useful and even classical knowledge 
below tiie hidalgos of Castile. But this 
elasa were not the chief contributors to 
literature. It is, however, in consequence 
of the reputation for learning acquired bv 
eome men distinguished in civil life, sucii 
as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and even by 
ladies, among whom the queen herself, 
and the accomplished daughters of Sir 
Antonv Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady 
RttsseU, are particularly to be mentioned, 
that the general character of her reign has 
been, in this point of view, considerably 
overrated. No Englishman ought, 1 con- 
ceive, to suppress mis avowal, or to feel 
any mortification in making it; with the 
prodigious development of wisdom and 
genius that illustrated the last years of 
£lizabetii, we majr well spare the philolo- 
gera and antiquanes of the Continent. 

60. There had arisen, however, towards 
w^^^ tiie conclusion of the century, a 
iMtTito very few men of such extensive 
m4 9i tk» learning as entitled them to a 
••"■^* European reputation. Sir Henry 
Bavile stood at the head of these : we may 
justly deem him the most learned Eng- 
lishman, in profane literature, of the reign 
of Elizabeth. He published, in 1681, a 
translation of part or Tacitus, witli anno- 
tations not very copious or profound, but 
Sertinent, and deemed worthy to be ren- 
ered into Latin in the next century by 
the younger Gruter, and reprinted on the 
Continent.* Sealiger speaks of him with 
personal ill-will, but with a respect he 
seldom showed to those for whom he en- 
tertained such sentiments. Next to Ssr 
Tile we may rank Camden, whom all for- 
eigners name with praise for the Britan- 
nia. Hooker has already been mention- 
ed; but I am not sure that he could be 
aaid to have much reputation beyond our 
own shores. I will not assert that no 
other was extensively known even for 
profane learning : in our own biographical 

* They art oootaincd in a mM voIdom, 1640, 

wiib 8avilfl*a othar tnaiiae od the Ronaa 

VouL^Ll 



records several may be fomid, at least es- 
teemed at home. But our most studious 
countrymen long turned their attention al- 
most exclusively to theological controver- 
sy, and toiled over the prolix volumes of 
the fathers ; a labour not to be defrauded 
of its praise, but to which we are not di- 
recting our eyes on this occasion.* 

61. Scotland had hardly, as yet, parta- 
ken of the light of letters ; the Leirniec in 
very slight attempts at introdu- aeotiaiid. 
cing an enlarged scheme of education, 
which had been made thirty years before, 
having wholly failed in consequence of the 
Jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of 
the old religion, and the devastating rapa- 
city that disgraced the partisans of the 
new. But in 1575 Andrew Melville was 
appointed principal of the University of 
Glasgow, which he found almost broken 
up and abandoned. He established so 
solid and extensive a system of instruc- 
tion, wherein the best Greek authors were 
included, that Scotland, in some years' 
time, instead of sending her own natives 
to foreign universities, found students 
from other parts of Europe repairing to 
her own.t Vet Ames has observed that 
no Greek characters appear in any book 
printed in Scotland before 1599. This as- 
sertion has been questioned by Herbert. 
In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure Reg- 
ni (Edinburgh, 1580), I have observed that 
the Greek quotations are inserted with a 
pen. It is at least certain that no book 
m that language was printed north of the 
Tweed within this century, nor any Latin 
classic, nor dictionary, nor anything of a 
philological nature except two or three 
grammars. A few Latin treatises by 
modem authors on various subjects ap^ 
peared-t It seems questionable whether 
any printing-press existed in Ireland : the 
evidence to be collected from Herbert is 
precarious ; but I know not whether any- 
thing more satisfactory has since been 
discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no 
means so generally emplojred in uunitt- 
England as on tne Continent, de used hi 
Our authors have, from the begin- ^*»***»i- 
ning, been apt to prefer their mother- 
tongue, even upon subjects which, by the 

* U ia remarkable that, in Jewel** Defence of the 
ApologT, by far the meet learned work in tbeologi. 
cal erudition which the age produced, he quotet toe 
Greek fathers in Latin ; and there ia a acanty sprink- 
ling of Greek characters throughout this large yci- 
ume. 

t M«Crie*8 Life of Melville, toI. i. p. 78. 

t The Uat of hooka printed in Scotland befora 
1550, which I have given in p. 183 on the authority 
of Herbert, appear* not to be quite accnrate.—Pink, 
•iton'a Scottiah Poeoa (1786), L, IM ; (1798), t, 88, 
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usage of the learned, were treated in Lat- 
in; though works relating to history, and 
especially to ecclesiastics antiquity, such 
as those of Pai^er and Godwin, were 
sometimes written in that language. It 
may be alleged that very few boofs of a 
philosophical class appeared at all in the 
far-famed reign of Ehzabeth. But proba- 
bly such as Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Rogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, would have 
been thought to require a learned dress in 
any other country. And we may think 
the same of the great volumes of contro- 
versial theology; as Jewel's Defence of 
the Apology, Cartwright's Platform, and 
Whitgift's Reply to it. The free spirit, 
not so much of our government as of the 
public mind itself, and the determination 
of a laise portion of the community to 
choose their religion for themselves, ren* 
dered their descent from the lofty grounds 
of learning indispensable. By such a de- 
viation from the general laws of the re- 
public of letters, which, as it is needless to 
say, was by no means less practised in the 
ensuing age, our writers missed some part 
of that general renown they might have 
challeng^ from Europe ; but they enrich- 
ed the minds of a more numerous public 
at home; they j^ve their own thoughts 
with more precision, energy, and glow; 
they invigorated and ampliOed their native 
language, which became in their hands 
more accommodated to abstract and phil- 
osophical disquisition, though, for the 
same reason, more formal and pedantic 
than any other in Europe. This observa- 
tion is as much intended for the reigns of 
James and Charles as for that of Eli2»Lbetfau 



BlCTIOK II. 

Principal Writen.—Maiiatras, Siffonias, Lipnaa.— 
Nmniamatica.— M ythology.'CDroiiology of Sea- 
liger. 

53. Tna attention of the learned had 
Barty woits been frequently directed, since 
onaniiqaiiiea. the revival of letters, to eluci- 
date the antiquities of Rome, her customs, 
rites, and jurisprudence. It was more la- 
borious than difficidt to commonplace all 
extant Latin authors ; and, by this process 
of comparison, most expressions, peihaps, 
in which there was no corruption of the 
text, might be cleared up. This seems to 
have pn^uced the works already mention- 
ed, of Caelius Rhodiginus and Alexander 
ab Alexandro, which afford explanations 
of many hundred passages that mi^t per- 
plex a student. Others had devoted their 
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time to paitienlar rabjects, as P o iuu omu a 
Letus and Raphael of Yoltena to tiie dis- 
tinctions of magistrates ; Marlianus to the 
topogrs^hv of ancient Rome ; and Robor* 
teUus to family names. It must be con- 
fessed that most of these early pioneers 
were rather praiseworthy for their diU- 
fence and good-will than capable of dear* 
ing away the more essential difficulties 
that stood in the way : few treatises writ- 
ten before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury have been admitted into the collec- 
tions of Grevius and Sallengre. Bat soon 
afterward an abundant light was thrown 
upon the most interesting part of Roman 
anticjuity, the state of government and 
pubhc law, by four more eminent scholars 
than had hitherto explored that field — ^Ma^ 
nutius, Panvinius, and Sigonios in Italy^ 
Gruchius (or Grouchy) in France. 

54. The first of these published in 1568 
his treatise De Legibus Romano- p 
rum ; and, though that De Civi- 
tate did not appear till 1565, Gras- 
vius believes it to have been written about 
the same time as the former. Manutius 
has given a good account of the principal 
laws made at Rome during the repobhc ; 
not many of the empire. Angustinos, 
however, archbishop of Tarragona, had 
preceded him with considerable success ; 
and several particular laws were better 
illustrated aftierwaid by Brisson, Baldnin, 
and Gothofred. It will be obvious to any 
one very slightly familiar with the Roman 
law, that this subject, as far as it relates 
to the republican period, belongs much 
more to classical antiquity than to juris- 
prudence. 

55. The second treatise of Manutius, De 
Civitate, discusses the polity of MamtiM: 
the Roman republic. Though DaUvtaMu 
among the very first scholars of his rime, 
he will not always bear the test of modern 
acuteness. Even Grevius, who himself 
preceded the most critical age, frequently 
corrects his errors. Yet there are marks 
of great sagacity in Manutius ; and Nie- 
buhr, who has judged the antiquaries of 
the sixteenth century as they generally 
deserve, might have found the germe of 
his own celebrated hypothesis, though im- 
perfectly developed, in what this old wrf- 
ter has suggested ; that the populus Ro- 
manus originaUy meant the iiihsd>itants of 
Rome intra pomoeria, as distinguished from 
the cives Romani, who dwelt beyond that 
precinct in the territory.* 

* The firat paragraph of the prebce to Nidmhr^ 
hiatory deaerrea to be <)OOted. ** The HiatoiT of 
Rome waa treated, daring the fint two centoriea 
after the reriral of lettera, with the aame nroatra* 
tion of the undantandiiis and judgment to the wiiu 
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60. OnQphriusPanrmias, amanof vast 
leaintng and industiy, but of less 
discritninating judgment, and who 
did not live to its full maturity, fell short, 
in his treatise De Civitate Romana, of 
what Manutius (from whom, however, he 
could have taken nothing) has achieved 
on the same subject, and his writings, ac- 
cording to Grevius, would yield a copious 
harvest to criticism.* But neither of the 
two was comparable to Sigonius of Mo- 
dena,t whose works on the Roman gov- 
ernment not only form an epoch in this 
department of ancient literature, but have 
left, in general, but Uttle for his success- 
ors. Mistakes have, of course, been dis- 
covered, where it is impossible to recon- 
cile or to rely upon eveiy ancient testi- 
mony ; and Sigonius, like other scholars 
of his age, might confide too implicitly in 
bis authorities. But his treatises, De Jure 
Civium Romanorum, 1660, and De Jure 
Italiae, 1562, are still the best that can be 
read in iUustration of the Roman histori- 
ans and the orations of Cicero. Whoev- 
er, says Grevius, sits down to the study 
of these orations without being acquaint- 

ten letter that bad been handed down, and with the 
aame feaifalneaa of going beyond it which prevail- 
ed in all (he other branchea of knowledge. If any 
one had aaaerted a right of examining the credibility 
of the ancient wnteia, and the Talae of their teaU- 
iDony, an outcry woold have been raiaed againat 
hb atrociona preaumption. The object aimed at 
waa, in spite of all internal evidence, to combine 
what waa related by Uiem ; at the utmost, one au- 
thority waa in some one particular instance post- 
poned to another aa gently aa possible, and witnout 
indocing any farther reaulta. Here and there, in- 
deed, a freebom mind, such aa Olareanus, broke 
through these bonds ; but infallibly a sentence of 
condemnation waa forthwith pronounced aninst 
him ; beaidea, such men were not the most Team- 
ed, ajad their bold attempta were only partial, and 
were wanting in consistency. In this department, 
as in others, men of splendid talenta and the most 
copious learning conformed to the narrow spirit of 
their age ; their laboura extracted from a multitude 
of inaolated detaila what the remaina of ancient lit- 
ermtare did not afford united in any single work, a 

Satematic account of Roman antiquities. What 
ey did in this respect is wonderful ; and this is 
anmcient to earn for them an imperiahable fame." 

* In Onuphrio Panvinio fiierunt multa liters, 
pralta ipdustria, sed tanta ingenii vis non erat, 
quanta in Sigonio et Manotjo, quorum acripta longe 
abnt limatiora. 

Paulua Manutina calla Panviniua ille antiqnitatia 
belluo, spectatB jovenia tndostria . . . s«pe Utigat 
obscuris de rebus cum Sigonio noatro, aed utrius- 
one bonitaa, mutuua amor, excellena ad cognoscen- 
/oam vehtatem judicium facit ut inter eos facjle 
conTeniat— Epist., lib. ii., p. 81. 

t It appeara from aome <u the Letters Volgari of 
Hanuzio, that the proper name of Sigonius was 
not Sigonio, but Sigone. Comiani (vol vi., p. 151) 
pMM wade the same observation on the authority or 
8igone*8 original unpublished letters. But the hi- 
ographera, aa well aa Tiraboschi, though himaelf an 
inhamtant of the (niae dtj, do not advert to it. 



ed with Sigonius, will but lose his time. 
In another treatise, published in 1574, De 
Judiciis Romanorum, he goes through the 
whole course of judicial proceedings more 
copiously than Heineccius, the most cele- 
brated of his successors, and with more 
exclusive regard to writers of the repub- 
lican period. The Roman Antiquities of 
GrsBvius contain several other excellent 
pieces by Sigonius, which have gained 
him the indisputable character of the first 
antiquary, both for learning and judgment, 
whom the sixteenth century produced. 
He was engaged in several controversies ; 
one with Robortellus,* another with a 
more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a 
native of Rouen, and professor of QroeUaa 
Greek at Bordeaux, who, in his 
treatise De Comitiis Romanorum, 1556, 
was the first that attempted to deal with a 
difilcult and important subject. Sigonius 
and he interchanged some thrusts, with 
more urbanity and mutual respect than 
was usual in that age. An account of this 
controversy, which chiefly related to a 
passage in Cicero's Oration, De Lege 
Agrana, as to the confirmation of popular 
elections by the comitia curiata, wUl be 
found in the preface to the second volume 
of Gnevius, wherein the treatises them- 
selves are published. Another contem- 
porary writer, Latino Latini, seems to have 
solved the problem much better than ei- 
ther Grouchy or Sigone. But both par- 
ties were misled by the common source 
of error in the most learned men of the 
sixteenth century, an excess of confidence 
in the truth of ancient testimony. The 
words of Cicero, who often spoke for an 
immediate purpose ; those of Livy and Di- 
onysius, wno knew but imperfectly the 
primitive history of Rome ; those even of 
Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all the re- 
publican institutions had become hardly 
intelligible, were deemed a sort of infalh- 
ble text, which a modem might explain as 
best he could, but must not be presumptu- 
ous enough to reject. 

57. Besides the works of these celebrsr 
ted scholars, one by Zamoscius, g||oniQs 
a young Pole, De Senatu Romano on aumoi- 
(1563), was so highly esteemed, « i«»*^- 

* The treatisea of Robortellua, republished in the 
second volume of Gruter's Lampas, are full of vain- 
glory and affected scom of Sigonius. Half the 
chapters are headed. Error Sigonii. One of their 
controversies concerned female prsnomina, which 
Robortellua denied to be ancient except in the for- 
mula of Roman marriage, Ubi tu Cajua, ego Caja; 
though he admita that aome appear m late inacni^ 
tions. Sigonius proved the contrary by inatancea 
from republican timea. It is evident that they were 
unusual, but several have been found in insciip- 
tioiA^See Grsvius, vol ii. in pnafatioqe. 
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that some have snpposed him to bare 
been assisted by Sigonius. The latter, 
among his other pursuits, tamed his mind 
to the antiquities of Greece, which had 
hitherto, for obvioas reasons, attracted far 
less attention than those of ancient Italy. 
He treated the constitution of the Atheni- 
an republic so fully, tlmt, according to 
GronoTius, he left little for Meursius and 
others who trod in his path.* He has, 
however, neglected to quote the yery 
words of his authorities, which alone can 
be satisfactory to a diligent reader, trans- 
lating every passage, so that hardly any 
Greek words occur in a treatise expressly 
on the Athenian polity. This may be 
deemed a corroboration of what has been 
said above as to the decline of Greek 
learning in Italy. 

68. Francis Patrizzi was the first who 
y^j^g^ unfolded the military system of 
■nd Lipshis Rome. He wrote in Italian a 
treatise Delia Milizia Romana, 
1583, of which a translation will 
be found in the tenth volume of Gnevius.f 
It is divided into fifteen parts, which seem 
to comprehend the whole subject : each 
of these, again, is divided into sections ; 
and each section explains a text from the 
sixth book of Polybius, or from Livy. 
But he comes down no lower in history 
than those writers extend, and is, conse- 
quently, not aware of, or but slightly al- 
ludes to, the great mUitary changes that 
ensued in later times. On Polybius he 
eomments sentence by sentence. He had 
been preceded by Robortellus, and by 
Francis, duke of Urbino, in endeavouring 
to explain the Roman castrametation from 
Polybius. Their plans difier a little from 
his own.| Lipsius, who some years af- 

* NonnalU ^oideai Tmriis locis attigit Menniiis 
et alii, sed teretiorejpronut et rotundo ma^ ore per 
omnia Sigonius.— Theaaar.* Antiq. GraDC., toL ▼. 

t Piimas Romans rei militaha pnestantiam Po- 
Ijbiom aecatus detezit, cni quantum debeaot qni 
pott ilium in hoc anumento elaboFanmt, non nea- 
ciunt riri docti qui Josephi Scaligeh epiatolaa, aut 
Nicii Eryihrsi Pioacothecam legerant. Noonulli 
ouidem rectios et ezplicatius aunt tndita de hac 
doctrina post Patricinm a Juato Lipaio et aliia, qui 
in hoe atadio cacorrenint ; nt non aifficnlter inven- 
tia aliquid additnr ant in iisemendatnr, aed prschre 
tamen fracta glaciei laoa Patricio est tribuenda. — 
GrsTius in prefat. ad lOmnm Tolomen. This book 
haa been confounded b^ Blount and Oingu^n^ with 
a later work of Patrizzi, entitled Paralleli Militari, 
Rome, 1594, in which he compared the military art 
of the ancients with that of the moderna, ezpoaing, 
•ceording to Tiraboachi (niL, 494), his own igno- 
rance of the subject 

X All these writers err, m coomion, I believe, 
with every other before General Hoy, in his Mili- 
tary Antiquities of the Romans in Bntain ( 1793), in 
placing the prctorium, or tent of the general, near 
the front gate of the camp, called PorU Pretoria, 
»itMd of the opposite, Ports I>ecwnana. Lipdoa 



terward wrote on the same mtfajecl, re- 
semUes Patrizzi in his method of a nn- 
ning commentary on Poljrbius. Scahger, 
who disliked Lipsius very much, imputes 
to him {rfagiarism from the Italian anti- 
quary.* fiSit I do not perceive, on a com- 
parison of the two treatises, much pre- 
tence for this insinuation. The text of 
Polybius was surely common groond, and 
I think it possible that the woik of Pa- 
trizzi, which was written in Italian, mieht 
not be known to Lipsius. But whether 
this were so or not, he is much more fuH 
and satisfactory than his predecessor, 
who, I would venture to hint, may have 
been a little over-praised. LipsiiM, how- 
ever, seems to have fallen into the same 
error of supposing that the whole history 
of the Roman militia could be eiqfdained 
from Polybius. 

59. The woiks of Lipsius are foD of 
accessions to our knowledge of upakm -m 
Roman antiquity, and he may be ock« mm- 
sud to have stood as conspicu- *■■*■• 
ous on this side of the Alps as Sigonios in 
Italy. His treatise on the amphitb^&tre, 
1584, completed what Panvinius, De Ladis 
Circensibus, had begun. A later woit, by 
Peter Fabre, president in the Parliament 
of Toulouse, entitled " Agonisticon, sive 
de Re Athletica," 1593, relates to the 
games of Greece as well as Rome, and 
has been highly praised by Gronovins. 
It will be found in the eighth volume of 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grscararo. 
Several antiquaries traced the histoiy of 
Roman families and names ; snch as Fnl- 
vius Ursinus, Sigonius, Panvinius, Pighius, 
Castalio, Golzius.f A Sjpaniaid of im- 
mense erudition, Petnis Ciaconios (Cha^ 
con), besides many iUustrations of ancient 
monuments of antiquities, especially the 
rostral column of Duilius, has left a valu- 
able treatise, De TricUnio Romano, I588.| 
He is not to be confounded with Alfonsos 
Ciaconius, a native also of Spain, but not 
of the same family, who wrote an account 
of the colunm of Trajan. PanciroUus, is 
his Notitia Dignitatum, or, rather, his 
commentary on a public document of the 
age of Constantine so entitled, threw light 
on that later period of imperial Rome. 

is so perplexed by the aasomptioD of this bjpotbe^ 
sis, that he straggles to alter the text of Pofybiua. 

* Scalig. Secunda. In one of Casauboa'a epis- 
tles to Scaliger, he aajs : FraDciscus Patritivs 
aoloa mihi Tidetnr digitum ad fontea intendisse, 
qnem ad Terbum alii, qui hoc stodium tractarant, 
cum seqnuntur tamen ejus nomen ne semel qoi- 
dem memormrant. Quoid equidem magis mtratns 
sum in illis de qooram candore dobitare piiciilma 

se putassem. 

t OfBTius, YoL riL 

% BloonL Nneran, voL xzi?i» 
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(W. The fint eoniribatioit that England 
flMiit M made to ancient literature in this 
Hnminait» line was the ** View of Certain 
^'^ Military Matters, or Commeiita- 
lies concerning Roman Warfare," by Sir 
Henry Savile, in 1596. This was trans- 
lated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg, 
as early as 1001. It contains much infor- 
mation in small compass, extending only 
to about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it 
borrowed, as far as 1 could perceive, from 
Patrizai or Lipsius, but displays an inde- 
pendent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's 
memory were these pages to become a 
register of books. Both in this and the 
socceeding periods we can only select 
such as appear, by the permanence, or, at 
least, the unmediate lustre of their repu- 
tation, to have deserved of the great re- 
poblic of letters better than the rest. 
And in such a selection it is to be expect- 
ed that the grounds of preference or of 
exdnsion wifi occasionally not be obvious 
to aU readers, and possibly would not be 
deemed, on reconsideration, conclusive to 
the author. In names of the second or 
third class there is often but a shadow of 
distinction. 

03. The foundations were laid, soon af- 
Rairt*. ter the middle of the century, of 
■M'c*' an extensive and interesting sci- 
ence—that of ancient medals. Collec- 
tions of these had been made from the 
time of Cosmo do' Medici, and perhaps 
still earlier ; but die rules of arranging, 
comparing, and explaining them were as 
yet unknown, and could be derived only 
from close observation, directed by a pro- 
found erudition. Eneas Vico of Venice, 
in 1555, published ^'Discorsi sopra le 
Medaglie degP Antichi;" in which he 
justly boaste," says Tiraboschi, " that he 
was the fint to write in Italian on such a 
sulyeet ; but he might have added that no 
one had yet written upon it in any lan- 
guage.'^ The learning of Vico was the 
more remariiable that lie was by profes- 
sion an engraver. He afterward publish- 
ed a series of imperial medals, and an- 
other of the empresses ; adding to each a 
life of the person and explanation of the 
reverse. But in the latter he was excell- 
ed by Sebastian Erisao, a noble Venetian, 
who four years after Vico published a 
work with nearly the same title. This is 
more fully comprehensive than that of 
Vico : medaUic science was reduced in it 
to fixed principles, and it is particularly 
esteemed for tne erudition shown by the 
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I author in enlaining the lev^ses.* Both 
Vico and Erizzo have been sometimes 
mistaken ; but what science is perfect in 
its commencement ! It has been observed 
that the latter, living at the same time in 
the same city, and engaged in the same 
pursuit, makes no mention of his precur- 
sor ; a consequence, no doubt, of the jeal- 
ous humour so apt to prevail with the pro« 
feasors of science, especially when they 
do not agree in their opinions. This was 
the case here; Vico having thought an- 
cient coins and medals identical, while 
Erizzo made a distinction between them, 
in which modem critics in numismatic 
learning have genendljr thought him in 
the wrong. The medallic collections pub- 
hshed by Hubert Golzius, a Flemish eiv- 
graver, who had examined most of the 
private cabinets in Europe from 1557 to 
1579, acquired great reputation, and were 
long reckoned the principal repertory of 
that science. But it seems that suspi- 
cions entertained by many of the learned 
have been confirmed, and that Golzius 
has published a great number of spurious 
and even of imaginary medals ; his own 
good faith being also much implicated in 
these forgenes.t 

03. The ancient mythology is too close- 
ly connected with all classical ^j^^i^i^^ 
hterature to have been neglected '™"'*'* 
so long as numismatic antiquity. The 
compilations of Rhodiginus and Ab Alex- 
andro, besides several other works, and, 
indeed, all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, had illustrated it. But this wa» 
not done systematically ; and no subject 
more demands a comparison of authori- 
ties, which will not always be found con- 
sistent or intelligible. Boccaccio had long 
before led the way, in his Genealogias 
Deorum; but the erudition of the four- 
teenth century coukl clear away but little 
of the cloud that still, in some measure, 
hangs over the religion of the ancient 
world. In the first decad of the present 
period we find a work of considerable 
merit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio 
Giraldi, one of the most eminent scholare 
of that age, entitled Historia de Diis Gen- 
tium. It had been preceded by one of in- 
ferior reputation, the Mythologia of Nata- 
lia Comes. '* Giraldi," says the Biom- 
phie Universelle, '*is the first who hae 
treated properly this subject, so difllcult 
on account of its extent and complexity. 
He made use not only of all Greek and 
Latin authors, but of ancient inscriptions, 
which he has explained with much saca- 
city. Sometimes the multiphcity of his 
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qnotations renders him obscure, and some- 
times he fails in accuracy, through want 
of knowing what has since been brought 
to light. But the Historia de Diis Gen- 
tium is still consulted." 

64. We can place in no other chapter 
seaiigei^ but the present a work, than 
Chroottiogy. which nouc published Mithin this 
century is superior, and perhaps none is 
equal in origmality, depth of erudition, 
ami vigorous encountering of difficulty — 
that of Joseph Scaliger, De Emendatione 
Temporum. The first edition of this ap- 
peared in 1583 ; the second, which is 
much enlarged and amended, in 1908; 
and a third, still better, in 1609. Chro- 
nology, as a science, was hitherto very 
much unknown; all ancient history, in- 
deed, had been written in a servile and 
uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
everything else, from the authorities im- 
mediately under the compiler's eye, with 
little or no endeavour to reconcile dis- 
crepances, or to point out any principles 
of computation. Scaliger perceived that 
it would be necessary 'to mvestigate the 
astronomical schemes of ancient calen- 
dars, not always very clearly explained 
by the Greek and Roman writers, and re- 
quiring much attention and acuteness, be- 
sides a multifarious erudition. Oriental as 
well as classical, of which he alone in 
Europe could be reckoned master. This 
work, De Emendatione Temporum, is in 
the first edition divided into eight books. 
The first relates to the lesser equal year, 
as he denominates it, or that of 360 days, 
adopted by some Eastern nations, and 
founded, as he supposes, on the natural 
lunar year, before the exact period of a 
lunation was fully understood; the sec- 
ond book is on the true lunar year, and 
some other divisions connected with it ; 
the third on the greater equal year, or that 
of 865 days ; and the fourth on the more 
accurate schemes of the solar period. In 
the fifth and sixth books he comes to par- 
ticular epochs, determining in both many 
important dates in profane and sacred his- 
toiy. The seventh and eighth discuss the 
modes of computation, and the termini 
epochs used in different nations, with mis- 
cellaneous remarks and critical emenda- 
tions of his own. In later editions these 
two books are thrown into one. The 
great intricacy of many of these ques- 
tions, which cannot be solved by testimo- 
nies, often imperfect and inconsistent, 
without much felicity of conjecture, serves 
to display the surprising vigour of Scali- 
ger*s mind, who grapples like a giant with 
eveiy difficulty. I^ Clerc has censured 
for introducing so many conjectures, 



and drawing so many inferenees ftOTn 
them, that great part of bis chronology w 
rendered highly suspicious.* But, wbat^ 
ever may be lus merit in the determina^ 
tion of particular dates, he is certainly the 
first who laid the foundations of the sci^ 
ence. He justly calls it *' Materia intacta 
et a nobis nunc primum tentata." Scali- 
ger, in all this work, is very clear, concise, 
and pertinent, and seems to manifest much 
knowledge of physical astronomy, though 
he was not a good mathematician, and did 
Uttle credit to his impartiality by abso* 
lutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar. 

65. The chronology of Scaliger has be^ 
come more celebrated through his jwam 
invention of the Julian period; a womA. 
name given, in honour of his father, to a 
cycle of 7980 years, beginning 4713 before 
Christ, and conse<}uently before the nsoal 
date of the creation of the world. He 
was very proud of this device ; *' it is im- 
possible to describe,'^ he says, ^ its utili- 
ty ; chronologers and astronomers cannot 
extol it too much." And, what is more 
remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterward, even by the opponents of Sea- 
liger's chronology, and is almost as much 
in favour with Petavius as with the in» 
ventor.f This JuHan period is formed by 
multiplying together the years of three cy- 
cles once much in use : the solar of twen- 
ty-eight, accoiding to the old calendar, the 
lunar or Metonic of nineteen^ and the in- 
diction, an arbitrary and political division^ 
introduced about the time of Constantine, 
and common both in the church and em- 
pire, consisting of fifteen years. Yet I con- 
fess myself unable to perceive the great 
advantage of this scheme. It affords, of 
course, a fixed terminus, fh>m which aU 
dates may be reckoned in progressive 
numbers, better than the sra of the crea* 
tion, on account of the uncertainty attend- 
ing that epoch; but the present method 
of reckoning them in a retrograde series 
from the birth of Christ, which seems nev-' 
er to have occurred to Scaliger or Peta- 
vius, is not found to have much practical 
inconvenience. In other respects, the 
oidy real use that the Julian period ap- 
pears to possess is, that, dividing any year 
in it by the numbers 28, 19, or 15, the re- 
mainder above the quotient will give us 
the place such year holds in the cyde, by 
the proper number of which it has been 
divided. Thus, if we desire to know what 
place in the Metonic cycle the year of the 

* Parrhasiana, it., 363. 

t Usus illius opinione major est in chronicis, qua 
aborbe conditovel alio quoris initio anta wenai 
CbriBtianain ineboantur.— Petanrins, WilkwiiU Mi 
Teoaponun, part it, lib. L, c. 1^ 
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Julian period 6409, answering to the year 
of our Loid 1689, held, or, in other words, 
what was the Golden Number, as it was 
called, of that year, we must divide 6409 
by 19, and we shall find in the quotient a 
remainder 18; whence we perceive that 
it was the eighteenth year of a lunar or 
Metonic cycle. The adoption of the Gre- 



gorian calendar, which kas greatly pio- 
tracted the scrfar cycle by the suppression 
of one bissextile year in a centuiy , as well 
as the Yirtual abandonment of the indic- 
tion, and even of the solar and lunar cy- 
cles, as divisions of time, have greatly &• 
minished whatever utility this invention 
may have originally possessed. 



CHAPTER II. 
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l4 ogre M of ProtestuitisiiL^ReactioD of the Cath- 
ouc Church.— The Jesuits.— Caases of the Re- 
covery of Catholicism.— Bigotry of Latheraos.— 
CootrOTersy on Free-will. — Trinitanan Cootro- 
vernr.— Writings on Tolermtioo.— TheolcHry in 
England. — BeTlamitn.—CoDtroTersy on Papal 
Antbohty.- Theological Writers.— Ecclesiasti- 
cal Histories.- Translations of Scriptare. 

1. be the arduous struggle between pre- 
Piot or scriptive allegiance to the Church 
Ancsbvrg of Kome and rebellion against its 
^ '^^* authority, the balance continued 
for some time after the commencement of 
this period to be strongly swayed in fa- 
vour of the Reformers. A decree of the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1555, confirming an 
agreement made by the emperor three 

fears before, called the Pacification of 
assau, gave the followers of the Luther- 
an confession for the first time an estab- 
lished condition, and their rights became 
part of the public law of Germany. No 
one, by this decree, could be molested for 
following either the old or the new form 
of religion ; but those who dissented from 
that established by their ruler were only 
to have the Uberty of Quitting his territo- 
ries, with time for the disposal of their ef- 
fects. No toleration was extended to the 
Helvetic or Calvinistic, generally called 
the Reformed party ; and by the Ecclesi- 
astical Reservation, a part of the decree 
to which the Lutheran princes seem not 
to have assented, every Catholic prelate 
of the empire quitting his religion was de- 
clared to forfeit his mgnity. 

S. This treaty, though incapable of 
,^ warding off the calamities of a 
future generation, might justly 
pass, not only for a basis of reli- 

S'oQS concord, but for a signal triumph of 
le Protestant cause ; such as, a few years 
before, it would have required all their 
steadfast faith in the arm of Providence to 
anticipate. Immediately after its enact- 
ment, the principles of the Confession of 
Angsburff, which had been restrained by 
lear of the imperial laws against heresy, 
spread rapidly to the shores of the Dan- 



ube, the Drave, and the Vistula. Those 
half-barbarous nations, who might be ex- 
pected, by a more general analogy, to re- 
main longest in their ancient prejudices, 
came more readily into the new reUgion 
than the civilized people of the south* 
In Germany itself the progress of the 
Reformation was still more rapid : most 
of the Franconian snd Bavarian nobihty, 
and the citizens of every considerable 
town, though subjects of Cathohc princes, 
became Protestant; while in Austria it 
has been said that not more than one thir- 
tieth part of the people continued firm in 
their original faith. This may probably 
be exaggerated ; but a Venetian ambassa- 
dor in 1558 (and the repoilp of the en- 
voys of that republic are remaricable for 
their judiciousness and accuracy) estimsp 
ted the Catholics of the German empire 
at only one tenth of the population.* The 
Universities produced no defendere of the 
ancient reUnon. For twenty yean no 
student of the University of Vienna had 
become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary to fill with laymen ofllces 
hitherto reserved for the clergy. The 
prospect was not much more encouraging 
in France. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Micheh, whom we know by 
his reports of England under Mary) de- 
clares that in 1561 the common people 
still frequented the churehes, but ail oth* 
ers, especially the nobihty, had fallen off; 
and this defection was greatest among 
the jTOunger part. 

3. Tins second burst of a revolutionary 
spirit in rdigion was as rapid, |^__,__ 
and, periiaps, more appalling to **"***• 
its opponents than that nnder Luther and 
Zuingle about 1580. It was certainly 
prepured by long working in the minds of 
a part of the people ; but most of its oper- 
ation was due to that generous sympathy 
which carries mankiA along with any 

* Ranke, toI. iL, p. ISS, Ukes a t^oenl sorvay 
of thorelinaiia itaio of tlio iiiTirs •**«"^ U6a> 
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pretext of common interest in the re^ 
dress of wrong. A very few years were 
sufficient to make millions desert their 
altars, ahjure their faith, loath, spurn, and 
insult their gods ; words hardly too strong, 
when we remember how the saints wui 
the Virgin had been honoured in their im- 
ages, and how they and those were now 
despised. It is to be observed, that the 
Protestant doctrines had made no sensible 
progress in the sooth of Germany before 
the Pacification of Passau in 1553, nor 
much in France before the death of Hen- 
ry II. in 1559. The spirit of reformation, 
suppressed under his severe administrar 
lion, burst forth when his weak and youth- 
ful son ascended the throne, with 9n im- 
petuosity that threatened for a time the 
subversion of that profligate despotism by 
which the house of Yalois had replaced 
the feudal aristocracy. It is not for us 
here to discriminate the influences of am- 
iMtion and oligarchical factiousness from 
those of high-minded and strenuous exer- 
tion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Cath- 
WtTeriog ^^^^ governments wavered for a 
•rcuboUe time, and thought of yielding to 
prioeet. ^ storm which might involve 
them in ruin. Even as early as 1556, the 
Duke of Bavaria was compelled to make 
concessions ^hich would have led to a 
full introduction of the Reformation. The 
Emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in dis- 
position, and anxious for some compro- 
mise that might extinguish the schism ; 
his successor, Maximilian II., displayed 
the same temper so much more strongly 
that he incurred the suspicion of a secret 
leaning towards the reformed tenets. Si- 
gismund Augustus, king of Poland, was 
probably, at one time, wavering which 
course to adopt ; and, thouffh he did not 
Quit the Church of Rome, nis court and 
Uie Polish nobility became extensively 
Protestant; so that, according to some, 
there was a very considerable majority 
at his death who professed that creed. 
Among the Austrian and Hungarian no- 
bility, as well as the burghers in the chief 
cities, it was held by so preponderating a 
body, that they obtained a full toleration 
and equality of privileges. England, af- 
ter two or three violent convulsions, be- 
came firmly Protestant; the religion of 
the oonrt being soon followed with sincere 
good-will by the people. Scotland more 
unanimously and impetuously threw off 
the yoke of Rome. The Low Countries 
very early caught the flame, and sustain* 
ed the full brant of persecution at the 
handB of Charles and Philip. 

5. Meantime the infant Protestantism 



of Italy had ghren some sions ^ 

of increasing strength, and be- ^ ^ »^t 
gan more and more to number men of 
reputation; but, unsupported by popular 
affection or the policy of princes, it was 
soon wholly crushed by the arm of pow- 
er. The reformed church of Locarno was 
compelled, in 155i, to emigrate in the 
midst of winter, and took refuge at Zu- 
rich. That of Lucca was finally disp^- 
sed about the same time. A fresh storm 
of persecution arose at Modena in 1556 ; 
many lost their lives for religion in the 
Venetian States before 1560 ; others were 
put to death at Rome. The Protestant 
countries were filled with Italian exiles, 
many of them highly-gifted men, who, by 
their own eminence, and by the distinc- 
tion which has in some instances awaited 
their posterity, may be compared with 
those whom the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes long afterward dispersed over 
Europe. The tendency towards Protest- 
antism in Spain was of the same ^ . 
kind, but less extensive, and cer- ^^*^ 
tainly still less popular than in Italy. 
The Inquisition took it up, and ^lied its 
usual remedies with success. J3ut this 
would lead us still farther from literary 
history than we have already wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Prot- 
estant party in Europe after the Bawnaa or 
middle of the century did not CttMaOdtf ; 
continue more than a few years. It 
was checked and fell back, not quite so 
rapidly or so completely as it came on, 
but so as to leave the antagonist church 
in perfect security. Tliougfa we most not 
tread closely on the ground of political 
history, nor discuss too minutely any rev- 
olutions of opinion which do not distinct- 
ly manifest themselves in Literature, it 
seems not quite foreign from the general 
purpose of these volumes, or, at least, a 
pardonable digression, to dwell a little on 
the leading causes of this re trograde 
movement of Protestantism ; a fact as 
deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Reformation itself, 
though, from its more negative nature, it 
has not drawn so much of the attention 
of mankind. Those who behold the oat- 
breaking of great revolutions in civil so« 
ciety or in religion, will not easily believe 
that the rush of waters can be stayed in 
its course; that a pause of indifference 
may come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a 
reaction bring back nearly the same prej- 
udices and passions as those which men 
had renounced. Yet this has occurred 
not very rarely in the annals of mankind, 
and never on a larger scale than in the 
history of the Reformation. 
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7. The Church of Rome, and the prince 
cspedai- whom it most strongly influenced, 
fy inG«i^ Philip II., acted on an unremitting, 
■'^* uncompromising policy of sub- 
duing, instead of making terms with its 
enemies. In Spain and Ital^ the Inquisi- 
tion soon extirpated the remains of heresy. 
The fluctuating policy of the French court, 
destitute of any strong religious zeal, and, 
therefore, prone to expedients, though al- 
ways desirous of one end, is well known. 
It was, in fact, impossible to conquer a 
party so prompt to resort to arms, and so 
skilful in their use, as the Huguenots. 
But in Bavaria Albert V., with whom, 
about 1564, the reaction began, in the Aus- 
trian dominions Rodolph II., in Poland Si- 
gismund III., by shutting up churches, and 
by discountenancing in all respects their 
Protestant subjects, contrived to change a 
party once powerful into an oppressed 
sect. The decrees of the Council of Trent 
were received by the. spiritual princes of 
the empire in 1566 ; '* and from this mo- 
ment,'* says the excellent historian who 
has thrown most light on this subject, 
** began a new life for the Catholic Church 
In Germany.*** The profession of faith 
was signed by all orders of men ; no one 
could be admitted to a degree in the uni- 
versities, nor keep a school without it. 
Protestants were in some places excluded 
from the court; a penalty which tended 
much to bring about the reconversion of 
a poor and proud nobility. 

8. The reaction could not, however, 
BtodpUne ^^^® ^^^ effected by any efforts 
cf ih< of the princes against so prepon- 
•'■'•'• derating a majority as the rrotest- 
ant churehes had obtained, if the princi- 
ples that originally actuated them had re- 
tained their animating influence, or had 
not been oroosed by more efficacious re- 
sistance. Every method was adopted to 
revive an attachment to the ancient reli- 
gion, insuperable by the love of novelty 
or the force of argument. A stricter dis- 
cipline and subordination was introduced 
among the clergy ; they were early trained 
in seminaries, apart m>m the sentiments 
and habits, the vices and virtues of the 
world. The monastic orders resumed 
their rigid observances. The Capuchins, 
not introduced into Prance before 1570, 
spread over the realm within a few years, 
and were most active in getting up pro- 
cessions and all that we call foole^^, but 
which is not the less stimulating to the 
multitude for its folly. It is observed by 
Daviia, that these became more frequent 
after the accession of Henry III. in 1674. 

* Rink*, ii., 46. 
VoIm I.^M m 



9. But, far above all the rest, the Jei^ 
uits were the instruments of re- inflimea 
gaining France and Germany to of J««i*i» 
the chureh they served. And we are the 
more closely concerned with them here, 
that they are in this age among the links 
between religious opinion and literature. 
We have seen in the last chapter with 
what spirit they took the lead in polite 
lettere and classical style ; witib what dex- 
terity they made the brightest talents of 
the rising generation, wnich the church 
had once dreaded and checked, her most 
willing and effective instruments* The 
whole course of liberal studies, however 
deeply grounded in erudition or embel* 
lished by eloquence, took one directioUt 
one perpetual aim — the propagation of the 
Catholic faith. They availed themselves 
for this purpose of every resource which 
either human nature or prevalent opinion 
supplied. Did they find Latin vereification 
highly prized! their pupils wrote sacred 
poems. Did they observe the natural taste 
of mankind for dramatic representational 
and the repute which that species of liter- 
ature had attained! their walls resounded 
with sacred tragedies. Did they perceive 
an unjust prejumce against stipendiaiy in- 
struction 1 they gave it gratuitously. Their 
endowments left them in the decent pov* 
erty which their vows required, witnout 
the offensive mendicancy of the friare. 

10. In 1651 Ferdinand established a col- 
lege of Jesuits at Vienna ; in 1556 Their 
they obtained one, through the fa- pratnw. 
vour of the Duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, 
and in 1559 at Munich. They spread rap- 
idly into other Catholic states of the em- 
pire, and some time later into Poland. 
In France their success was far mora 
equivocal ; the Soibonne declared against 
them as early as 1554, and they had al- 
wa3rs to encounter the opposition of the 
Parliament of Paris. But they established 
themselves at Lyons in 1569, and after- 
ward at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and other 
cities. Their three duties were preaching, 
confession, and education ; the most power- 
ful levers that rehgion could employ. In- 
defatigable and unscrupulous, as well as 
polite and learned ; accustomed to consider 
veracity and candour, when they weak- 
ened an argument, in the light of treason 
against the cause (language which mi^t 
seem hareh, were it not almost equidhr 
applicable to so many other partisans), 
they knew how to clear their reasonings 
from scholastic pedantry and tedious mio- 
tation for the simtde and sincere unaer- 
standings whom they addressed; yet, in 
the proper field of oontroreisisl Iheology, 
they wanted notiiiog of sophistical ftqpoi* 
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De88 or of erudition. The weak points 
of Protestantism they attacked with em- 
barrassing ingenuity; and the reformed 
churches did not cease to give them abun- 
dant advantage by inconsistency, extrava- 
gance, and passion.* 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 
TiMirooi. 1656, the order he had founded 
legM. was divided into thirteen prov- 
inces besides the Roman ; most of which 
were in the Spanish peninsula or its col- 
onies. Ten colleges belonged to Castile, 
eight to Aragon, Ave to Andalusia. Spain 
was for some time the fruitful mother of 
the disciples, as she had been of the mas- 
ter. The Jesuits who came to Germany 
were called ** Spanish priests.'' They 
took possession of the umversities : ^ they 
conquered us," says Ranke, '^ on our own 
ground, in our own homes, and stripped 
us of a part of our country." This, the 
acute historian proceeds to say, sprung 
certainly from the want of understanding 
among the Protestant theologians, and of 
sufficient enlaigement of mind to tolerate 
unessential dinerences. The violent op- 
position among each other left the way 
open to these cunning strangers, who 
taught a doctrine not open to dispute. 

13. But, though Spain for a time sup- 
jQsait plied the most active spirits m 
winiDary the Order, its central point was 
•( Borne, always at Rome. It was there 
that the general to whom they had sworn 
resided; and from thence issued to the 
remotest lands the voice which, what- 
ever secret councils might guide it, ap- 
peared that of a single, irresponsible, irre- 
sistible will. The Jesuits had three col- 
leges at Rome ; one for their own novices, 
another for German, and a third for Eng- 
lish students. Possevin has given us an 
account of the course of study in Jesuit 
seminaries, taking that of Rome as a 
model. It contained nearly 9000 scholars 
of various descriptions. ** No one," he 
says, '*is admitted without a foundation 
of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, 
the dispositions, the intentions for future 
life are scrupulously investigated in each 
candidate ; nor do we open our doors to 
any who do not come up in these respects 
to what so eminent a school of all virtue 
requires. They attend divine service 
daily ; they confess every month. The 

* Hotptnian, Hiit. Jesoitaniin. Ranke, vol. ii., p. 
33, et poet. Tirabocdii, Tiii., 1 16. The first of these 
works is entirely on one side, and gives do credit to 
the Jesuits for their services to literature. The sec- 
ond is of a very different class, philosophical and 
profonnd, and yet with much more learning, that 
IS, with a mors exteoaive range of knowledge ChSB 
any wiiter of Hospiuan't age could 



professors are nomeroiu ; some Iftaching 
the exposition of Scripture, some scholas- 
tic theology, some the science of contro- 
versy with heretics, some casuistry; 
many instruct in logic and philosophy, in 
mathematics, or rhetoric, polite literature, 
and poetry; the Hebrew and Greek, as 
well as Latin tongues are taught. Three 
years are given to the course of philoao- 
pby, four to that of theology. But if any 
are found not so fit for deep studies, yet 
likely to be useful in the Lonl*s vineyard, 
they merely go through two years of 
practical, that is, casuistical theology. 
These seminaries are for youths advanced 
beyond the inferior classes or schools; 
but in the latter also reli^ous and gram- 
matical learning go hand in hand.*^ 

13. The popes were not neglectful of 
such faithful servants. Under panoaage 
Gregory XIII., whose pontifi- or orsgsfy 
cate began in 1573, the Jesuit ^^^u* 
college at Rome had twenty lecture-rooms 
and 360 chambers for students ; a German 
college was restored, after a temporary 
suspension ; and an English one fonndra 
by his care ; perhaps there was not a 
Jesuit seminaiy in the world which was 
not indebted to his liberality. Gregory 
also established a Greek college (not of 
Jesuits) for the education of youths, who 
there learned to propagate the Catholic 
faith in their country.f No earlier pope 
had been more alert and strenuous in vm- 
dicating his claims to universal allegiance ; 
nor, as we may judge from the well-known 
pictures of Vasari in the vestibule of the 
Sistine Chapel, representing the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, more ready to sanc- 
tion any crime that might be serviceable 
to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggres- 
sive warfare was for some time _ 
considerable. Protestantism, so lo 
late as 1578, might be deemed "^ 
preponderant in & the Austrian dominions 
except the Tyrol.! In the Polish diets 
the dissidents, as thejr were called, met 
their opponents with vigour and success. 
The ecclesiastical principalities were full 
of Protestants; and even in the chapters 
some of them might be found. But the 
contention was unequal, from the different 
character of the parties: religious zeal 
and devotion, which fifty years before had 
overthrown the ancient rites in northern 
Germany, were now more invigorating 
sentiments in those who lescn^ them 
from farther innovation. In religious 

* PosseTin, Bibliotheca Selecta, lib. i., c 39. 
t Ranke, i., 419, et peat. GiagoAok, vii, la 
Tnaboecha, ▼iil, 34. 
t Ranke, ii., 78L 
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•tiugglefl, where there ie ansrthing like 
an equality of forces, the question soon 
comes to be which party will ma^e the 
greater sacrifice for its own faith. And 
while the Catholic self-devotion had 
grown far stronger, there was much more 
of secular cupidity, lukewannness« and 
formality in the Lutheran Church. In a 
▼ery few years the effects of this were 
distinctly visible. The Protestants of the 
Cathohc principalities went back into the 
bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzburg alone 09,000 converts are said 
to have been received in the year 1580.* 
The Emperor Rodolph and his brother 
archdukes, by a long series of persecu- 
tions and banishment, finally, though not 
within this century, almost outrooted Prot- 
estantism from the hereditary provinces 
of Austria. It is true that these violent 
measures were the proximate cause of 
so many conversions ; but if the reformed 
had been ardent and united, they were 
much too strong to have been thus sub> 
dued. In Bohemia, accordingly, and Hun- 
gary, where there was a more steady 
spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conspicuous in other 
countries. It is asserted that the Hugue- 
nots had already lost more than two thirds 
of their number in 1580 ;t comparatively, 
I presume, with twenty years before ; and 
the change in their relative position is 
manifest from all the histories of this 
period. In the Netherlands, though the 
seven United Provinces were slowly win- 
ning their civil and religious liberties at 
the sword's point, yet West Flanders, 
once in great measure Protestant, became 
Catholic before the end of the century; 
while the Walloon Provinces were kept 
from swerving by some bishops of great 
eloquence and excellent lives, as well as 
by the influence of the Jesuits planted at 
St Omar and Douay. At the close of this 
period of fitly years, the mischief done 
to the old church in its first decennium 
was very nearly repaired ; the proportions 
of the two religions in Germany coincided 
with those which had existed at the Paci- 
fication of Passau. The Jesuits, however, 
had begun to encroach a little on the 
proper domain of the Lutheran Church ; 
besides private conversions, which, on 
account of the rigour of the laws, not 
certainly less intolerant than in their own 
communion, could nut be very prominent, 
they had sometimes hopes of tne Protest- 
ant princes, and had once, in 1578, ob- 

• Raoht, it, 131. The nomber mmm rathsr 
t Id., p. 147. 



tained the promise of JohnykiHgofSwedeiv 
to embrace openly the Romish faith, aa 
he had already done in secret to Posse* 
vin, an emissary despatched by the pope 
on this important errand. But the symp* 
toms of an opposition, very formidable in 
a country which has never allowed ita 
kings to trifie with it, made this wavering 
monarch retrace his steps. His succes- 
sor, Sigismund, went fartheri and fell a 
victim to his seal by being expelled from 
the kingdom. 

15. This great reaction of the papal re^ 
ligiout after the shock it luui sus- c»wtm«t 
tained in the first part of the six- tuto imo- 
teenth century, ought for ever to ^^^'^ 
restrain that temerity of prediction so fre- 
quent in our ears. As women Sometimes 
believe the fashion of last year in dress to 
be wholly ridiculous, and incapable of be- 
ing ever asain adopted by any one solicit- 
ous about her beauty, so those who affect 
to pronounce on future events are equally 
confident against the possibility of a res- 
urrection of opinions which the majority 
have for the time ceased to maintain. la 
the year 1500, every Protestant in Europe 
doubtless anticipated the overthrow of po- 
pery ; the Catholics could have found lit- 
tle else to warrant hope than their trust in 
Heaven. The late rush of many nations 
towards democratical opinions has not 
been so rapid and so general as the change 
of religion about that period. It is im- 
portant and interesting to inquire what 
stemmed this current. We readily ac- 
knowledge the prudence, firmness, and 
unity of purpose that, for the most part, 
distinguished the court of Rome, the obe* 
dience of its hierarchy, the severity of 
intolerant laws, and the searching rigour 
of the Inquisition ; the resolute a&erence 
of the great princes to the Catholic faith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over educa- 
tion ; but these either existed before, or 
would, at least, not have been sufficient to 
withstand an overwhelming force of opin- 
ion. It must be acknowledged that there 
was a principle of vitality in that religion, 
independent of its external strength. By 
the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of morality, there had always been an in- 
tense fiame of zeal and devotion. Super- 
stition it miffht be in the many, fanaticism 
in a few; but both of these imply the 
qualities which, while they subsist, render 
a religion indestructible. That revival of 
an ardent zead, through which the Francis- 
cans had, in the Uiirteenth century, with 
some good and much more evil effect, 
spread a popular enthusiasm over Europe, 
was once more displayed in counteraction 
of those new doctrines, that themselves 
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had drawn their life horn a dmilar deTel* 
opment of moral emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon 
A iigM par- ^^^^ ^^ boFBting forth of the 
17 In th0 Reformation in Saxony, a small 
Church, i^y ^gg formed by men of rigid 

piety, and strenuous for a different species 
of reform. Sadolet, Caraffa (afterward 
Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Contareni, both 
the latter eminent in the annals of the 
Church, were at the head of this party.* 
Without dwelUng on what belongs strict- 
ly to ecclesiastical history, it is sufficient 
to say that they acquired much weight ; 
and, while adhering generally to the doc- 
trine of the Church (though Contareni 
held the Lutheran tenets on justification), 
aimed ste^ily at a restoration of moral 
discipline, and the abohtion of every no- 
torious abuse. Several of the regular or- 
dera were reformed, while othere were 
instituted, more active in sacerdotal duties 
than the rest. The Jesuits must be con- 
sidered as the most perfect type of the 
rigid party. Whatever may be objected, 
perhaps not quite so eariy, to their system 
of casuistry ; whatever want of scrupu- 
lousness may have been shown in their 
conduct, they were men who never swerv- 
ed from the path of honour, and, it might 
be, suffering in the cause which they 
deemed that of God. All self-sacrifice 
in such circumstances, especially of the 
highly-gifted and accomplished, though 
the bigot steels his heart and closes his 
eyes against it, excites the admiration of 
the unsophisticated part of mankind. 

17. The Council of Trent, especially in 
Rsefibrts its later sessions, displayed the an- 
at Treat, tagonist parties in the Roman 
Church, one struggling for lucrative abu- 
ses, one anxious to overthrow them. 
They may be called the Italian and Span- 
ish parties ; the first headed by the pope's 
legates, dreading, above all things, both 
the reforming spirit of Constance and 
Basle, and the independence either of 
princes or of national churches ; the oth- 
er actuated by much of the spirit of those 
councils, and tending to confirm that inde- 
pendence. The French and German pre- 
lates usually sided with the Spanish ; and 
they were together strong enough to es- 
tablish as a rule, that in every session, a 
decree for reformation should accompany 
the declaration of doctrine. The coun- 

* cil, internmted in 1547 by the measure 
tiiat Paul ra« found it necessary, for his 
own defence against these reformera, to 
adopt — ^the translation of its sittings to 
Bologna, with ^iHuch the imperial prelates 
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refused to comply— was opened again by 
Julius III. in 1559; and, having been once 
more suspended in the same year, resumed 
its labour for the last time under Pius IV. 
in 1503. It terminated in 1564, when the 
court of Rome, which, with the Italian 
prelates, had struggled hard to obstruct 
the redress of every grievance, compelled 
the more upright membere of the council 
to let it close, after having eflected such a 
reformation of discipline as they could ob- 
tain. That court was certainly success- 
ful in the contest, so far as it might be 
caUed one, of prerogative against liberty ; 
and partially successful in the preserva- 
tion of its lesser interests and means of 
influence. Yet it seems impossible to 
deny that the effects of the Council of 
Trent were, on the whole, highly favour- 
able to the church for whose benefit it 
was summoned. The Reformation would 
never have roused the whole north of Eu- 
rope, had the people seen nothing in it but 
the technical problems of theology. It 
was against ambition and cupidity, slug- 
gish ignorance and haughty pomp, that 
they took up arms. Hence the abolition 
of many long-established abuses by the 
honest zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine 
fathere in that council took away much 
of the ground on which the prevalent dis- 
affection rested. 

18. We should be inclined to infer, firom 
the language of some contempo- kq 
raries, that the council might 
have proceeded farther with more 
advantage than danger to their church, by 
complying with the earnest and repeated 
solicitations of the emperor, the Dnke of 
Bavaria, and even the court of France, thai 
the sacramental cup should be restored to 
the laity, and that the clergy should not 
be restrained from marriage. Upon this, 
however, it is not here for us to dilate. 
The policy of both concessions, but espe- 
cially of the latter, was always questiona- 
ble, and has not been demonstrated by the 
event. In its determinations of doc^ine, 
the council was generally cautious to avoki 
extremes, and left, in many momentooa 
questions of the controveray, such as the 
invocation of saints, no smaH latitude for 
private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost sight of this prodence 
in defining transubstantiation so rigidly 
as they did in 1551, and thus opposed an 
obstacle to the convereion of those who 
would have acquiesced in a more equivo- 
cal form of words. But, in truth, no al- 
ternative was left upon this point. Tran- 
substantiation had been asserted by a pri- 
or council, the Fourth Lateran, in 1916, sir 
positively, t^ to secede woidd have 
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wntoe d fhe main prineiide of the Catho- 
lie Choreh. And it is luao to be Temem- 
beted, when we judse of what might ha^e 
been done, as we nincy, with more pru- 
deiioey that, if there was a good deal of 
poliey in the decisions of the Cooncil of 
Trent, there was no want also of consci- 
•niioos sincerity ; and that, whatever we 
may think of this doctrine, it was one 
which seemed of fundamental importance 
to the serions and obedient sons of the 
Church. • 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for 
GMMoite- the Council of Trent tnat uni ver- 
tt<m«fOi» aality to which its adherents at- 
***'*' tach an infallible authority. And 
this was not held to be a matter of course 



* A aUaiifB notion htm been itarted of Itte yean 
In Enfluid, that the Couocil of Trent made iropor* 
tent innovations in the preTiousljr established aoc- 
trinee of the Western Charcb ; an hypothesis ao 
pniadoxicai in respect to public opinion, and, it 
must be added, so prodisioosly at variance with the 
known CKta oc ecclesiastical history, that we can- 
not but admire the facility with which it has been 
taken up. It will appear, by reading the accounts 
ef the sees i o ns of the council, either m Father Paul 
or in any more iiYourahle hietorian, that, even in 
certain points, such as justification, which had not 
been clearly laid down before, the Tridentine de- 
creea were mostly conformable with the sense of 
the majority of those doctors who bad obtained the 
higbeet reputation ; and that upon what are more 
usttsUy reckoned the distinctive characteristice of 
the Chufch of Rome, namely, transubstantistion, 
purgatory, and inTocation of the ssints sod the Vir- 
gin, they assert nothine but what bad been so in- 
mfted into the faith of thia part of Europe as to 
have been rejected by no ooe without suspicion or 
imputation oi heresy. Ptfrhaps Erasmus would not 
have acquiesced with good- will in sfl the decrees of 
the cooncil ; but was Krasmus deemed orthodox T 
It ie not mipossible that the great hurry with which 
aooM eootroversies of considcrmble importance 
were despatched in the last sessions may have had 
as much to do with the short and vague phrases 
employed in respect to them as the pruaeoce I 
have attributed to the fathers ; but the facts will 
ramain the same on either supposition. 

No general council ever contained so many per- 
aone of eminent learning and ability aa that of 
Trent ; nor is there ground for believing that anv 
other ever investigated the questions before it with 
•0 mnchpatience, acuteness, temper, and desire of 
tiuth. The early councils, unless thev are greatly 
belied, wookl not bear comparison in theee charac- 
tetistics. Impartiality and freedom from preiudice 
BO Protestant will attribute to the Others of Trent ; 
tot where will he produce theee qualities In an 
ecclesiastical synod 7 But it mavbe said that they 
had only one leading prejudice, that of determining 
theological faith aceordmg to the tradition of the 
Cathouc Church, as handed down to their own age. 
This one point of authority conceded, I am not 
tware that they can be proved to have decided 
wrong, or, at least, sgsinst all reasonable evidence. 
Let those who have imbibed a diflBBrent opinion ask 
themselvee whether they have read Sarpi through 
with anr attention, eepecially as to those sessions 
of the Tridentine council which preceded ita sue- 
mlM7. 



bf the great Earopean powers. Even ia 
France the Tridentine decrees, in matters 
of faith, have not been formally received, 
though the Gallican Church has never 
called any of them in question ; those re- 
lating to matters of discipline are dis* 
tinctly held not obligatory. The Emperor 
Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about 
acknowledging the decisions of the coun- 
cil, which had at least failed in the object 
for which it was professedly summoned-* 
the conciliation of all parties to the 
Church. For we find Uiat, even after its 
close, he referred the chief points in con* 
troversy to Geoige Cassander, a German 
theologian of very moderate sentiments 
and temper. Cassamder wrote, at the em* 
peror's request, his famous Consultation, 
wherein he oasses in review every article 
in the Confession of Augsbuig, so as to 
give, if possible, an interpretation con- 
sonant to that of the Catholic Church. 
Certain it is that, between Melanchthon^s 
desire of concord in drawing up the Con- 
fession, and that of Cassander in Judging 
of it, no great number of points seem to 
be left for dispute. In another treatise of 
Cassander, De Officio Pii Viri in hoc Dis- 
sidio Religionis (1561), he holds the same 
course that Erasmus had done before, 
blaming those who, on account of the 
stains in the Church, would wholly sub- 
vert it, as well aa those who erect the 
pope into a sort of deity, by setting up his 
authority as an infallible rule of faith* 
The rule of controversy laid down by Cas- 
sander is. Scripture explained by the tra- 
dition of the ancient church, which is best 
to be learned from the writings of those 
who lived from the age of Constantino to 
that of Gregory I., because, during that 
period, the principal articles of faith were 
most discussed. Dupin observes that the 
zeal of Cassander for the reunion and 
peace of the Church made him yield too 
much to the Protestants, and advanced 
some propositions that were too bold. 
But they were by no means satisfied with 
his concessions. This treatise was viru- 
lently attacked by Calvin, to whom Cas- 
sander replied. No one should hesitate to 
prefer the spirit of Cassander to that of 
Calvin; but it must be owned that the 
practical consequence of his advice would 
have been to check the profession of the 
reformed religion, leaving amendment to 
those who had little disposition to amend • 
anything. Nor is it by any means un- 
likely that this conciliatory scheme, bv 
extenuating disagreements, had a consid- 
erable influence in that cessation of the 
advance of Protestantism, or, rather, that 
reaction to which we have lately adverted. 
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and of which more proo& were long after- 
ward given. 

30. We ought to reckon also among the 
Bicocryof principal causes of this change 
ProiflMint those perpetual disputes, those 
eirareiMs. irreconcilable animosities, that 
bigotry, above all, and persecuting spirit, 
which were exhibited in the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic churches. Each began with a 
common principle — ^the necessity of an 
orthodox faith. But this orthodoxy meant 
evidently nothinff more than their own 
belief, as oppose to that of their adver- 
saries ; a belief acknowledged to be falli- 
ble, yet maintained as certain ; rejecting 
authority in one breath, and appealing to 
it in the next, and claiming to rest on sure 
proofs of reason and Scripture, which their 
opponents were ready, with just as much 
confidence, to invalidate. 

31. The principle of several controver- 
TMietsoT ^^^^ which agitated the two great 
Meianeh- divisions of the Protestant name 
*^^ was still that of the real presence. 
The Calvinists, as far as their meaning 
could be divined through a dense mist of 
nonsense which they purposely collected,* 
were little, if at all, less removed from the 
Romish and Lutheran parties than the dis- 
ciples of Zuingle himself, who spoke out 
more perspicuously. Nor did the ortho- 
dox Lutherans fail to perceive this essen- 
tial discrepance. Melanchthon, incontest- 
ably the most eminent man of their church 
after the death of Luther, had obtained a 
great influence over the 3rounger students 
of theology. But his opinions, half con- 
cealed as they were, and pertiaps unset- 
tled, had long been tending to a very dif- 
ferent line from those of Luther. The 
deference exacted by the latter, and never 
withheld, kept them from any open dis- 
sension. But some, whose admiration for 
the founder of their church was not check- 
ed by any scruples at his doctrine, soon 
began to inveigh against the sacrifice of 
his favourite tenets which Melanchthon 
seemed ready to make through timidity, 
as they believed, or false judgment. To 
the Romanists he was willing to concede 
the primacy of the pope and the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops ; to the Helvetians he was 
suspected of leaning on the great contro- 
versy of the real presence ; while, on the 
still more important questions of faith and 
works, he not only rejected the Antino- 

* mian exaggerations of the hi^h Lutherans, 
but introduced a doctrine said to be near- 



* See some of tbii in Boisnet, yariations des 
Egliaea ProCettantes. 1. iz. I do not much trast to 
BoMoei; bat it woald be too easy to find aunilar 
andeooe from onr own wiitflni 



ly similar to that called Semi-Pelagian; 
according to which, the grace communica- 
ted to adult persons, so as to draw them 
to God, required a correspondent action 
of their own free-will in order to become 
effectual. Those who held this tenet 
were called Sjmeigists.* It appears to 
be the same, or nearly so, as that adopted 
by the Arminians in the next century, but 
was not, perhaps, maintained by any of 
the schoolmen ; nor does it seems conso- 
nant to the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, nor probably to the intention of 
those who compiled the Articles of the 
English Church. It is easy, however, to 
be mistaken as to these theological subtle- 
ties, which those who write of them with 
most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

23. There seems good reason to suspect 
that the bitterness manifested by a paity tea- 
the rigid Lutherans against the uieiohiBL 
new school was aggravated by some po* 
litical events of this period ; the Universi- 
ty of Wittenberg, in which Melanchthon 
long resided, being subject to the elector 
Maurice, whose desertion of the Protest- 
ant confederacy and unjust acquisition of 
the electorate at the expense of the best 
friends of the Reformation, though partly 
expiated by his subsequent conduct; could 
never be forgiven by the adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine line. Those 
first protectors of the reformed faith, now 
become the victims of his ambition, were 
reduced to the duchies of Weimar and 
Gotha, within the former of which the 
University of Jena, founded in 1559, was 
soon filled with the sternest zealots of 
Luther's school. Flacius Illyricus, roost 
advantageously known as the chief com- 
piler of the Centuriae Magdeburgenses, 
was at the head of this university, and 
distinguished by his animosity against 
Melanchthon, whose gentle spirit was re- 
leased by death from the contentions he 
abhorred in 1560. Bossuet exaggerates 
the indecision of Melanchthon on many 
disputable questions, which, as far as it 
existed, is rather, perhaps, a matter of 
praise ; but his want of firmness makes it 
not always easy to determine his real 
sentiments, especially in his letters, and 
somewhat impaired the dignity and sin- 
cerity of his mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a 
controversy, began by one Brenti- ^^^^ ^ 
us, relating to the ubiquity, as it oonconi. 
was called, of Christ's body, pro- "'•• 
ceeded with much heat. It is sufllcient to 
mention that it led to what is denominated 



* Modieiia. Bsjle, art. SyneiiJaits. 
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tiie Fonnola ConoorduBt a decliration of 
faith on teveral mattera of controversy, 
drawn up at Torgau in 1576, and subscri- 
bed by the Saxon and most other Luther- 
an churches of Germany, though not by 
those of Brunswick, or of the northern 
kingdoms. It was justly considered as a 
complete victory of the rigid over the 
moderate party. The strict enforcement 
of subscription to this creed gave rise to 
a good deal of persecution against those 
who were called Ciypto-Calvinists, or 
suspected of a secret bias towards the 
proscribed doctrine. Peucer, son-in-law 
of Melanchthon, and editor of his woi^s, 
was kept for eleven years in prison. And 
a very narrow spirit of orthodoxy prevail- 
ed for a century and a half afterward in 
Lutheran theology. But, in consequence 
of this spirit, that theology has been al- 
most entirely neglected and contemned in 
the rest of Europe, and scarce any of its 
books are remembered by name.* 

S4. Though it may be reckoned doubt- 
Ca^n9^ ful whether the Council of Trent 
■y raiMd did not repel some wavering Prot- 
ky BaiBs. estsnts by its unqualified re-en- 
actment of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, it prevented, at least, those contro- 
rersies on the real presence which agita- 
ted the Protestant communions. But in 
another more extensive and important 
provinee of theology, the decisions of the 
council, though cautiously drawn up, were 
far from precluding such differences of 
opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism 
in the Church of Rome, and have had no 
small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican or- 
der, who could not but find in their most 
revered authority, Thomas Aquinas, a 
strong assertion of Aogustin's scheme of 
divinity, were hardly content with some 
of the decrees at Trent, as leaving a door 
open to Semi-Pelagianism.f The contro- 
yersy, however, was first raised by Baius, 
professor of divinity at Louvam, now 
chiefly remarkable as the precursor of 
Jansenius. Many propositions attributed 
to Baius were censured by the Sorbonne 
in 1560, and by a bull of Pius V. in 1567. 

« Hoapiottii, Concordia Diaeon, i§ my chief ah- 
tkoiity. He was a Swias Caivinist, and, of comae, 
very hootile to the Lotberaii pany. Bat Moaheim 
doee not Tindicate very atronglT hie own cbmch 
Seealaoaeveralartideain Bayb; and EielOwni, 
vi, part i., 834. 

t Do Cbene, Hiatoire da Ba i a n iama, voL i^ p. S. 
Thia opinkm ia aecribed to Peler Soto, confeanr 
to Chariee y., who took a part in the reeonvetiton 
•r England onder Mary. He ia not to be confirand- 
•d with the mora celebrated Dominic Soto. Both 
theae divinee were diatiogniriiod oraamants of the 
CooBcilof Tnnt. 



He submitted to the latter; but his tenets, 
which are hardly distinguishable from 
those of Calvin, struck root, especially in 
the Low Countries, and seem to have 
passed from the disciples of Baius to the 
famous Bishop of Ypres in the next cen- 
tury. The bull of Pius apparently goes 
much farther from the Calvinistic hjrpoth- 
esis than the Council of Trent had done. 
The Jansenist party, in later times, main- 
tained that it was not binding upon the 
Church.* 

35. These disputes, after a few years, 
were revived and inflamed by the TrcadM or 
treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jes- Molina on 
uit, in 1688, on free-will. In this **"»*»• 
he was charged with swerving as much 
from the right line on one side as Baius 
had been supposed to do on the other. His 
tenets, indeed, as usually represented, do 
not appear to differ from those maintained 
afterward by the Arminians in Holland 
and England. But it has not been deemed 
orthodox in the Church of Rome to devi- 
ate ostensibly from the doctrine of Au- 
gustin in this controversy; and Thomas 
Aquinas, though not quite of equal au- 
thority in the church at large, was held al- 
most infallible by the Dominicans, a power- 
ful order, well stored with learning and 
logic, and already jealous of the rising in* 
fluence of the Jesuits. Some of the latter 
did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian the- 
ories of MoUna; but the spirit of the order 
was roused, and they all exerted them- 
selves successfully to screen his book 
from the condemnation which Clement 
VIII. was much inclined to pronounce 
upon it. They had before this time been 
accused of Pelagianism by the Thomists, 
and especially by the partisans of Baius, 
who procured from the Universities of 
Louvain and Douay a censure of the ten- 
ets that some Jesuits had promulgated.! 



• Some of the teneta aiaerted in the Articlea of 
the Chorch of England are condemned in this boll, 
eipecialiy the 13th —Da Cheane, p. 78. et poet 
See Biogr. Univ. , art Baiaa and Bayle. Do Cheane 
ia reckoned an unfair hiauirian by thoae who favour 
Baioa. 

t Do Cbesne, Biogr. Univ., art. Molina. The coo* 
tioveray had began oefore the pohltcation of Moli- 
na*a ticatiae ; and the faculty of Louirain cenaarad 
thirty-one propoeitiona of the Jeaaita in 1 567. Paria, 
however, refoaed to confirm the oentara. Bellar- 
min, in 1586, drew np an abstract of the dispute by 
command of Siitaa V. In I his he does not decide ia 
fvroar of either aide* bat the pope declared the Jee- 
ait propoeitiooa to be aans doctrin* articoli. p. 2561 
The appearance of Molina'a book, which waa 
thought to go mach farther towsrds Pelagianism, 
renewed the flame. Clement VIII. waa very deai- 
roue to condemn Molina; bat Henry IV., who now 
favoorad the Jeauita, interiered for their honour. 
Caid^ Perron took the aame aide, snd toM the 
pope that a Pratestant might anhachbe the Doniii* 
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5M. The Protostant Hieologiaiis did not 
fail to entanffle themselyes in this 
intricate wilderaess. Melanchthon 
drew a laige portion of the Lutherans into 
what was afterward called Arminianism; 
but the reformed churches, including the 
Helvetian, which, after the middle of the 
century, gave up many at least of those 
points of difference which had distinguish- 
ed them from that of Geneva, held the 
doctrine of Augustin on absolute predes- 
tination, on total depravity, and arbitrary 
irresistible grace. 

S7. A third source of intestine disunion 
Tyigii„^ lay deep in recesses beyond the 
an eoD- souudiugs of huQUui rcasou. The 
ucmny. doctrine of the Trinity, which 
theologians agree to call inscrutable, but 
which they do not fail to define and ana* 
lyze with the most confident dogmatism, 
bad already, as we have seen in a former 
passage, been investigated by some bold 
spirits with little regaid to the established 
faith. They had soon, however, a terrible 
proof of the danger that still was to wait 
on such momentous aberrations from the 
prescribed line. Servetus having, in 1553, 
published at Vienne, in Dauphin^, a new 
treatise, called Christiantsmi Restitutio, 
and escaping from thence, as he vainly 
hoped, to the Protestant city of Geneva, 
became a victim to the bigotry of the ma- 
gistrates, instigated by Calvm, who had 
acquired an immense ascendancy over that 
republic* He did not leave, as far we 

lean doctraie.— Ranks, it, 295, at poet. Paul V. 
waa alao rather inclined againat the Jeaoita : but it 
would hare been hard to mortify aoch good mends, 
and in 1097 he iaaued a declaration postponing the 
deciaion nm die. The Jesuita deemed themaeWea 
irictoriooa, as in fact they were.— Id., p. 353. 

* This book is among the scarcaat m the world, 
ipsa raritate rarior, as it is called by Schelhom. II 
est reconnu, sajs De Bore, poar le plus rare de 
tons les liTies. It was lonf supposed that no copy 
eiiated except that belongmg to Dr. Mead, after- 
ward to the Doke de la Vauere, and now in the 
tofH library at Paris. But a aecond is said to be 
in the Imperial library at Vienna ; and Bmnet ob- 
■erres, on connoit k peine trcris exemplsires, which 
aeema to hint that there may be a third. AUwoer- 
den, in hia life of Serretna, published in 1727, did 
not know where any printed copy conld be found, 
•ereral libraiiea having been named by mistake. 
But there were at that time aoTeral manoecript 
copiea, one of which he uaed himeeUl It had be- 
longed to Samuel Crelliue, and afterward to La 
Crm, from whom he had borrowed it, and was 
transcribed from a printed copy belonging to a Uni- 
tarian miniater in TransylTania, who nad obtained 
it in England between 1000 and 1070. 

This celebrated book is a collection of aerersl 
treatiaee, with the general title, Christianismi Ree- 
titutia But that of the first and moat remarkable 
part haa been diffemitly given. According to a 
letter from the Abb« Rive, Ubrarian to the Doke de 
la Valiere, to Dotens, which Uie latter baa pobliafa- 
•din the eacond aditioB of hia Oiigiaaa dsB DeeoB- 



know, any peculiar disciples. Many , how- 
ever, among the German Anabaptists held 



▼ertea attriboiea aux M odemea, vol it., p. 390, aU 
former writers on the subject have been meorrect. 
The difference, however, is but in one word. In 
Sandius, Niceron, Allwoerden, and, I suppose, oth- 
ers, the title runs : De Trinitate Divine, quod in ea 
non sit inditntibilium trium rerum illusio, sed vera 
aubetantie Dei manifestatto in Terbo, et comoMiiii- 
catio in spiritn, libri Tii. The Abb^ Rive gives the 
word inrnnhdiwn, and this I find also in the addi- 
tions of Simler to the Bibliotheca Universalis of 
Gesner, to which M. Rive did not adrert. In AU- 
woerden, however, a distinct heading is given to 
the 0th •ad 7th dislogues, wherein the same btie m 
repeated, with the word muitilimm inataad of m^ 
wibUhan. It is remarked, in a note b^ Rive or 
Dotens, that it was a gross error to put m rf m ai W i- 
ION, as it makes Servetus say the contrary of what 
his system requires. I am not entirely of'^this opm- 
ioo ; and, if I onderstsnd the system of Servetus at 
all, the word indiviaibiihim is very intellijpble. De 
Bore, who seems to write from persona] mapection 
of the same copy, which be supposed to be unique, 
gives the title with mdhiaibUiym. The Christianis- 
mi Restitutio waa reprinted at Nurembori^ about 
1790, in the same form as the original editxio. but 
I am not aware which word is used in the title- 
page ; nor would the cTidence of a modem reprint, 
possibly not taken immediately from a printed copy, 
be conclusive. 

The hfe of Servetua by Allwoerden, Helmatadt, 
1727, is partly founded on materials collected bf 
Mosheim, who put them into the author'a handa. 
Barbier is much mistaken in placing it among pseo- 
donymoua works, as if Allwoerden bad been a ficti- 
tious denomination of Mosheim. — Dictioonaire dee 
Anonymes (1824), iiL, 555. The book contains, 
even m the title-page, all possible vouchers for its 
authenticity. Mosheim himself saya, in a letter to 
Allwoerden, non dubitari negotiom hoc ttbi com- 
mittere, atque Historism Serveti concinnandam ei 
apte construendam tradere. But it appeara that 
Allwoerden added much from other sourcea, ao that 
it cannot reasonably be called the work of any one 
else. The Biographie Universelle ascribes to Mo- 
sheim a Latin History of Servetus, Helmstadt, 1737 ; 
but, as I believe, by confusion with the former. 
They alao mention a German work by Mosbeim on 
the same subject in 1748. — See Biogr. Univ., aita. 
Mosheim ana Servetus. 

The snalysis of the Chnstianisini Restitutio giT- 
en bY Allwoerden is very mesger, but he promises 
a fuller account, which never appeared. It ia a fu 
more extensive scheme of theology than had been 
promulgated in Serretus's first treatiaee ; the most 
mteresting of his opinions being, of coorae, thoes 
which brought him to the stake. Servetua die 
tinctly held the divinity of Christ Dialogue sacun- 
dus modum generationis Christi docet, qood ipss 
non sit creatus nee finitsB potentie, eed vera ado- 
randua, verueooe Dens.— Allwoerden, p. 214. He 
probably aacrioed thia divinity to the preeanee of 
the Logoa, aa a manifeetation of God by that name, 
but denied its distinct personality in the aease of 
an intelligent beingdifiereot from the Father. MaoY 
others may have aaid aometbing of the aame kina, 
but in more caotioua language, and reapecting mors 
the conventional phraseology of theologiaiia. Hie 
crucem, hie diadema. Servetua, in fact, waa burn- 
ed, not ao much for hia heieaiee aa for aone per- 
sonal offence he had aeveral yeara before given to 
Calvin. The latter wrote to Bolaec in I64S, Serve- 
tua cnpit hue venire, eed a me accersitua. figo an- 
tem nnnqpiam ooaunittam, at fidem 
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tenelt not unlike those of the incient Ari- 
anft. Sereral penoDB, chiefly foreigners, 
were burned for such heresies in England 
under Edwaid VI., Elizabeth, and James. 
Thette Anabaptists were not very learned 
or conspicuous advocates of their opin- 
ions ; but some of the Italian confessors 
of Protestantism were of more imnor- 
tance. Several of these were reputed to 
be Arians. None, however, became so 
celebrated as Laelius Socinus, a young 
man of considerable ability, who is reck- 
oned the proper founder of that sect which 
takes its name from his family. Prudent- 
Iv shunning the fate of Servetus, he nei- 
ther published anything, nor permitted his 
tenets to be openly known, ne was, how- 
ever, in Pohuid not long alter the com- 
mencement of this period; and there 
•eems reason to believe that he left wri- 
tings, which, coming into the hands of 
some persons in that country who had id- 
leady adopted the Arian hypothesis, in- 
duced them to diverge still farther from 
Uie orthodox line, llie Anti-Trinitarians 
became numerous amonff the Polish Prot- 
estants; and in 1566, naving separated 



obttricUm habeat. Jam enim conatitutum habeo, 
■i ^vnimt, nanqnam pati ut aalma ezeaL^Allwoer- 
don, p. 43. A aimilar letter to Farel diflera in aome 
phnaea, and aapMiaU? br the word vnma for mlmu. 
The latter waa publiabecf by Witanbogart, in an ec- 
cleaiaatieal hiatorj written in Dutch. Serratua 
had, in aome printed letters, charged Calvin with 
many errora, which aeema to have ezaaperated the 
great refomwr'a temper, ao aa to make nim reeoWe 
oo what he aAerward executed. 

The death of Serretua haa perhape aa many cir- 
camatancee of aggraration aa any execution for 
bereay that ever took place. One of theee, and 
among the moet atriking, ia, that he waa not the 
•Qbiect of Geneva, nor domiciled in the city, nor 
bad the Cbristianiami Restitutio been published 
there, but at Vienne. According to our laws, and 
thoee, 1 believe, of moet civilized nations, he waa 
not amenable to the tribunala of the republic. 

The teneta of Servetua are not eaaiiy aaeertained 
ia all leapecta, nor very intereating to the reader. 
Some of them were conaidered infidel, and even 
pantheistical; but there can be little ground for 
eoeh imputationa when we consider the tenour of 
hia writmga, and the fate which he might have 
eecaped bv a retractation. It ahoold be aaid, in jus- 
tice to Calvin, that he declarea himself to have en- 
deavoured to obtain a commutation of the sentence 
for a milder kind of death. Genua mortia conati 
annua mntare, eed frastnu — Allwoevden, p. 106. 
But be has never recovered, in the eyes of posteri- 
tv, the blow this gave to bis moral reputation, which 
the Arminiana, as well aa Socinians, were always 
anxioaa to depreciate. De Serveto, aays Grotius, 
Ideo certi aliquid prooantiare ausua non sum, quia 
raneam ejoa non oeoe didici ; neque Calvino ejua 
bosCi capitali credere audeo, cum aciam quam inique 
•t virulente idem ille Calvinus tractaverit viroa 
nraho ee melioree, Casaandram, Batdomum, Caa- 
leUionero.— Grot., Op. Theolog., iv., 839. Of 8er- 
vaina and his opiniooa he aaja in another plaoa 
vary fairly. Bet ia iUo negotio difBrillimo ttciUa 
r, tt. 65S. 



from the rest, they began to appear as a 
distinct society. Faustus, nephew of Lie- 
lius Socinus, joined them about 1578 ; and, 
acquiring a great ascendancy by his tal- 
ents, gave a name to the sect, thouj^ 
their creed was already conformable to 
his own. A imiversity, or rather acad- 
emy, for it nerer obtained a legal founda- 
tion, established at Racow, a small town 
belonging to a Polish nobleman of their 
persuasion, about 1670, sent forth men of 
considerable eminence and great zeal in 
the propa^tion of their tenets. These, 
indeed, chiefly belong to the ensuing cen- 
tury; but, before the termination of tibe 
present, they had begun to circulate books 
m HoUand.* 

88. As this is a literary rather than an 
ecclesiastical history, we shdl neither ad- 
vert to the less learned sectaries, nor speak 
of the controversies which had chiefly a 
local importance, such as those of the 
English Puritans with the Established 
Church. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity 
will claim attention in a subsequent chap- 
ter. 

99. Thus, in the second period of the Ref- 
ormation, those ominous symp- uaUgioQsia- 
toms which had appeared m its ioi««b«^ 
earlier stage, disumon, virulence, bigotry, 
intolerance, far from 3nelding to any be- 
nignant influence, grew more inveterate 
and incurable. Yet some there were, 
even in this century, who laid the founda- 
tions of a more charitable and rational 
indulgence to the diversities of judgment, 
which the principles of the Reformatioq 
itself had, in some measure, sanctioned. 
It may be said that this tolerant spirit 
rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The 
right of civil magistrates to punish heresy 
with death had uready been impugned by 
some Protestant theologians, as well as 
by Erasmus. Luther had declared against 
it; and though Zuingle, who had main- 
tained the same principle as Luther, has 
been charged with having afterward ap- 
proved the drowning of some Anabaptists 
m the Lake of Zurich, it does not appear 
that his lanjnjage requires such an inter- 

Eretation. The early Anabaptists, indeed, 
aving been seditious and unmanageable 
to the greatest degree, it is not easy to 
show that they were put to death simply 
on account of their reli^on. But the ex- 
ecution of Servetus, with circumstances 
of so much cruelty, and with no possible 

Eretext but the error of his opinions, 
rought home to the minds of serious 
men the importance of considering wheth- 

* Lobienecins, Hist, Refbimat PolonicB. Reee, 
Hiatory of Racovian Catechism. Bayle, art 8o> 
dmii. Uoabmm, Dnpio. Eichhom. 
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er a mere persnasion of the truth of our 
own doctrines can justify the infliction of 
capital punishment on those who dissent 
from them ; and how far we can consist- 
ently reprobate the persecutions of the 
Church of Rome, while acting so closely 
after her example. But it was dangerous 
to withstand openly the rancour of the 
ecclesiastics domineering in the Protest- 
ant churches, or the usual bigotry of the 
multitude. Melanchthon himself, tolerant 
by nature, and knowing enough of the 
spirit of persecution which disturbed his 
peace, was yet unfortunately led by timid- 
ity to express, in a letter to Beza, his ap- 
grobation of the death of Servetus, though 
e admits that some saw it in a different 
light. Calvin, early in 1554, published a 
dissertation to vindicate the magistrates 
of Geneva in their dealings with this her- 
Q^gf^j^ etic. But Sebastian Castalio, un- 
der the name of Martin Bellius, 
ventured to reply in a little tract, entitled 
^ De Hereticis quomodo cum iis agendum 
sit variorum sententiae.** This is a coU 
lation of different passages from the fa- 
thers and modern authors in favour of 
toleration, to which he prefixed a letter 
of his own to the Duke of Wirtemburg, 
more valuable than the rest of the work, 
and, though written in the cautious style 
required by the times, containing the pith 
of those arguments which have ultimate- 
ly triumphed in almost every part of Eu- 
rope. The impossibility of forcing belief, 
the obscurity and insignificance of many 
disputed questions, the sympathy which 
the fortitude of heretics produced, and 
other leading topics, are well touched in 
this very short tract, for the preface does 
not exceed twenty-eight pages in 16mo.* 
30. Beza answered Castalio, whom he 
■ntwerad perfectly knew under the mask of 
by Beta. Bellius, in a much longer treatise, 
'' De Hsereticis a Civili Magistratu Puni- 
endis." It is unnecessary to say that his 
tone is that of a man who is sure of hav- 
ing the civil power on his side. As to 
capital punishments for heresy, he ac- 
knowledges that he has to contend, not 
only with such skeptics as Castalio, but 
with some pious and learned men.f He 

* This little book has been attribated bj some to 
Lslius Soctnos; I think Castalio more probable. 
Castalio entertained Terjr different sentiments from 
those of Beza on some theological pointa, as appears 
by his dialogues on predestmation and free-will, 
which are opposed to the Augustinian system then 
generally prevalent. He seems also to have ap- 
proximnted to the SabeUian theoriea of Servetaa 
on the Trinitv.— See p. 144, edit. 1613. 

t Non moQO cam noatris academicia, sed etiam 
com piis alioqui et eroditis horoinibus mihi nego- 
tinm tore proq»icio, p. 906. Bayle hM an exceUent 
nmuk (Beza, note T.) od this controrenj. 



Justifies their infliction, howeyer, by the 
magnitude of the crime and by the Mosaic 
law, as well as by precedents in Jewish 
and Christian history. Calvin, he posi- 
tively asserts, used his influence that the 
death of Servetus might not be by fire, 
for the truth of which he appeals to the 
Senate ; but, though most lenient in gen- 
eral, they had deemed no less expiation 
suflicient for such impiety.* 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit 
to that of Castalio, by Aconcio, one ^^^ 
of the numerous exiles from Italy, *•"•*• 
'* De Stratagematibus Satanae, Basle, 1565," 
deserves some notice in the history of 
opinions, because it is, perhaps, the first 
wherein the hmitation of fundamental ar- 
ticles of Christianity to a small number 
is laid down at considerable length. He 
instances, among doctrines which he does 
not reckon fundamental, those of the real 
presence and of the Trinity ; and, in gen- 
eral, such as are not either expressed in 
Scripture, or deducible from it by une- 
quivocal reasoning.! Aconcio inveighs 
against capital punishments for heresy ; 
but his argument, like that of Castalio, is 
good against every minor penalty. "If 
the clergy," he says, " once get the upper 
hand, and carry this point, that, as soon 
as one opens his mouth, the executioner 
shall be called in to cut all knots with his 
knife, what will become of the study of 
Scripture t They will think it very little 
worth while to trouble their heads with it ; 
and, if I may presume to say so, will set 
up every fancy of their own for truth. 
Oh unhappy times ! Oh wretched posteri- 
ty! if we abandon the arms by which 
alone we can subdue our adversary." 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian; 
this may be surmised, not only because 
he was an Italian Protectant, and because 
he seems to intimate it in some passages 
of his treatise, but on the authority of 
Strype, who mentions him as reputed to 
be such, while belonging to a small con- 
gregation of refugees in London.^ This 
book attracted a good deal of notice ; it 
was translated both into French and Eng- 
lish ; and, in one language or another, 
went through several editions. In the 
next century it became of much authority 
with the Arminians of Holland; 



* Sed tanta erat ejua hominis rabies, fain exe- 
cranda tamqoe horrenda impietaa, ut Senatus alio- 
qui clementissimus soiis flammis expiari posse ex- 
istimarit, p. 91. 

t The account given of this book in the Biogra- 

{>hie Universelle is not accurate ; a better will be 
bond in Bayle. 

I Strype*s Life of Orindal, p. 42 ; see also Bayla. 
Elizabeth gave him a penaion for a book on lawh 
cation. 
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39. Miiio Celso, of Siena, and another 
Mtam of the same class of refugees, 
CBtoofr in a long and elaborate argument 
^oonbMt. against persecution, De Hereticis 
Ci^itali Supplicio non Afficiendis, quotes 
aeveral authorities from writers of the 
sixteenth century in his favour.* We 
ahould add to these advocates of toleration 
the name of Theodore Koomhert, who 
courageously stood up in Holland against 
one of the most encroaching and bigot- 
ed hierarchies of that age. Koomhert, 
mverse in other points to the authority of 
Calvin and Beza, seems to have been a 
precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly 
known by a treatise against capital pun- 
ishment for heresy, published in Latin af- 
ter his death. It is extremely scarce, and 
I have met with no author, except Bayle 
and Brandt, who speaks of it from direct 
knowledge.f Thus, at the end of the six- 
teenth centuiy, the simple proposition, 
that men, for holding or declaring hetero- 
dox opinions in religion, ought not to be 
burned ahve or otherwise put to death, 
was itself little else than a sort of hetero- 
doxy ; and, though many privately must 
have been persuaded of its truth, the 
Protestant churches were as far from ac- 
knowledging it as that of Rome. No one 
had yet pretended to assert the general 
light of religious worship, which, m fact, 
was rarely or never conceded to the Ro- 
manists in a Protestant country, though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of blood to se- 
cure the same privilege for themselves. 

33. In the concluding part of the centu- 
DwitaM or T' ^^^ Protestant cause, though 
PracMCant- not politically unprosperous, but 
^"^ rather manifesting some addi- 

tional strength through the grreat energies 
put forth by England and Holland, was 



* Celao wai fomerij fnppoted to be t ficti- 
Horn peraon, bot the contrary baa been eatabliahed. 
The book waa publiahed in 1584, but without date 
of place. He quotea Aconcio freqaentlj. The 
following peuege aeema to refer to Senretua. So* 
perioribuB annia, ad hairetici cujuadam in Sammia 
eaaatantiaiii, ut ex fide digiiia accepi, plorea ex aa- 
tantiboa aana doctrina Yiri, non poMe id aine Dei 
•piritu fieri perauaaiun habentea, ac propterea h«- 
Tetieam martTrem eaae plane credeotea, ejua here- 
am pro Teritate complexi, in fide naufragiam face- 
rant, fol. 109. 

t Bayle, Biofr. Univ. Bnndt, Hiat.de la Refor- 
mation dea Proviocea Uniea, i., 435. Lipsiua had, 
m bia Politica, inveighed againat the toleration of 
more leligiona than one in a commonwealth. Ure, 
aeca, ut membrum poiiua aliquod, quam totum cor- 

Ea intereat. Koomhert anawered thia, dedicating 
I anawer to the magiatratea of Levden, who, 
however, tbooght fit to pubhah that thev did not 
accept ibe dedication, ana reoueated that tnoae who 
read Koomhert would read alao the reply of Lipai- 
«B,ibid. Thia waa in 1500, and Koomhert died the 



less and less Tictorions in the conitict 
of opinion. It might, perhaps, seem to a 
spectator, that it gained more in France by 
the dissolution of the League, and the es- 
tablishment of a perfect toleration, sus- 
tained by extraordinary securities in the 
Edict of Nantes, than it lost by the con- 
formity of Henry IV. to the Catholic re- 
ligion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advantage will appear far 
greater on the other side ; for this prece- 
dent, in the case of a man so conspic- 
uous, would easily serve all who might 
fancy they had any pubUc interest to ex- 
cuse them, from which the transition 
would not be long to the care of their 
own. After this time, accordingly, we 
find more numerous conversions of the 
Huguenots, especially the nobler classes, 
than before. They were furnished with 
a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. 
In a public conference, held at Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1600, before Henrv IV., from 
which great expectation had been raised, 
Du Plessis Momay, a man of the noblest 
character, but, though very learned as a 
gentleman, more fitted to maintain his re- 
Ugion in the field than in the schools, was 
signally worsted, having been supplied 
with forged or impertinent quotations 
from the fathers, which his antagonist. 
Perron, easily exposed. Casaubon, who 
was present, speaks with shame, but with- 
out reserve, of his defeat ; and it was an 
additional mortification, that the king pre- 
tended ever afterward to have been more 
thoroughly persuaded by this conference 
that he had embraced the truth, as well 
as gained a crown, by abandoning the 
Protestant side.* 

34. The men of letters had another 
example, about the same time, DMertkm 
in one of the most distinguished ^ iip^n«> 
of their fraternity, Justus Lipsius. He 
left Leyden on some pretence in 1591 for 
the Spanish Low Countries, and soon 
afterward embraced the Romish faith. 
Lest his conversion should be suspected, 
Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
in Uterature, by writing in favour of the 
local superstitions of those bigoted prov- 

* Scaliger, it nratt be obaenred, praisea rery 
highly the book of Du Pleaaia Momay on the maaa. 
aiM aaja that no one after Calvin and Beia had 
written ao well ; though he owna that he woukt 
have done better not to diapute about religion be- 
fore the king.— Scaligerana Secunda, p. 461. Da 
Plesais himaelf, in a publication after the conference 
of Fonlainebleao, retaliated the charge of falaified 
quotationa on Perron. I ahall quote what Caaaoh 
bon haa said on the aubject in another Toloine. 
See the article MomaT, in the Biographie Unirer- 
aelle, in which, thougn the aignature aeema to in- 
dicafe a deacendant or relation, the innacuiacj «f 
the quotatiolM ie acknowledged. 
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inces. It is trae, however, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of his critical 
worlu were published after his change of 
religion. 

35. The controyersial divinity poured 
jeweiFf forth during this period is now 
Apology, little remembered. In England it 
may be thought necessary to mention 
Jewell*s celebrated Apology. This short 
book is written with spirit ; the style is 
terse, the arguments pointed, the authori- 
ties much to the purpose ; so that its ef- 
fects are not surprising. This treatise is 
written in Latin; his Defence of the 
Apoloffy, a much more diffuse work, in 
English. Upon the merits of the contro- 
versy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, 
which this defence embraces, I am not 
competent to |[ive any opinion ; in length 
and learning it far surpasses our earfier 
polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputa- 
Bngiiah ^^^^ which Jewell obtained by his 
chMio- surprising memory and indefatiga- 
<**°"* ble reading, it cannot be said that 
many English theologians of the reign of 
Elizabeth were eminent for that learning 
which was required for ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. Their writings are neither nu- 
merous nor profound. Some exceptions 
ought to be made. Hooker was sufficient- 
ly versed in the fathers, and he possessed 
also a far more extensive knowledge of 
ti^e philosophical writers of antiquity than 
any others could pretend. The science 
of morals, according to Mosheim, or, rath- 
er, of casuistry, which Calvin had left in 
a rude and imperfect state, is confessed to 
have been first reduced into some kind of 
form, and explained with some accuracy 
and precision, by Perkins, whose works, 
however, were not published before the 
next century.* Hugh Broughton was deep 
in Jewish erudition. Whittaker and Now- 
ell ought also to be mentioned. It would 
not be difficult to extract a few more 
names from biographical collections, but 
names so obscure that we could not easi- 
ly bring their merit as scholars to any 
sufficient test. Sandys^s sermons may 
be called perhaps good, but certainly not 
very distinguished. The most eminently 
learned man of the aueen's reign seems 
to have been Dr. Jonn Rainolds; and a 
foreign author of the last century, Colo- 
mies, places him among the first six in 
copiousness of erudition whom the Prot- 
estant churches had produced.! Yet his 

* Mosheim. Chalmers. 

t Colomesiaoa. The other five are Usher, Qat- 
•ker, Blondel, Petit, and Bochait. See also 
Blount, Baillet, and Chalmers, for testimonies to 
RaiDolda,whodiedia ie07. Scaliser ngrela hit 



works are, I presume, read by nobody^ 
nor am I aware that they are ever quo- 
ted ; and Rainolds himself is chiefly known 
by the anecdote, that having been educa- 
ted in the Church of Rome, as his brother 
was in the Protestant communion, ibej 
mutually converted each other in the 
course of disputation. Rainolds was on 
the Puritan side, and took a part in the 
Hampton Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its dose, 
the Church of Rome brought for- 
ward her most renowned and for- ' 
midable champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, 
and afterward a cardinal No one had 
entered the field on that side with mors 
acuteness, no one had displayed more 
skill in marshalling the various arguments 
of controversial theology, so as to support 
each other and serve the grand purpose of 
church authority. ^ He does not often," 
says Dupin, " employ reasoning, but relies 
on the textual authority of Scripture, of 
the councils, the fathers, and the consent 
of the theologians; seldom quitting his 
subject, or omitting any passage useful to 
his argument ; giving the objections fairiy, 
and answering them in few words. His 
stvle is not so elegant as that of writers 
who have made it their object, but clear, 
neat, and brief, without dryness or bar- 
barism. He knew well the tenets of Prot- 
estants, and states them faithfully, avoid- 
ing the invective so common with contro- 
versial writers.*' It is nevertheless al- 
leged by his opponents, and will not seem 
incredible to those who know what polemi- 
cal theology has always been, that he at- 
tempts to deceive the reader, and argues 
only in the interests of his cause. 

38. BeUarmin, if we may believe Du 
Perron, was not unlearned in Greek ;* but 
it is positively asserted, on the other side, 
that ne could hardly read it, and he quotes 
the writers in that language only from 
translations. Nor has his critical judg- 
ment been much esteemed. But his abih* 
ties are best testified by Protestant tbeo* 
logians, not only in their terms of eulogy, 
but indirectly in the peculiar zeal with 
which they chose him as their worthiest 
adversary. More than half a dozen books 



death as a loss to all Protestant churches, as well 
as that of EngUnd. Wood admits that Rainolds 
was "a man of infinite readme and of a Taat 
memory ;** bat laments that, after he was chosen di- 
▼inity lecturer at Oxford in 158S, the face of ttie 
university was much changed towards Puricanism. 
— Hist, snd Antiq. In the Athens, ii., U, he gives 
a very high character of Rainolds on the autlu>nty 
of Bishop Hall and othera, and a long list of bis 
works. But, as he wanted a biographer, he hss 
become obscure in comparison with Jewell, who 
probably was not at all his superior. 
« Pemoiaiia. 
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in tlie next fifty yean bear the title of 
Anti-BeUanninus : it seemed aa if the vic- 
tory must remain with those who should 
bear away the spolia anima of this hos- 
tile general. The Catholic writers, on 
the other hand, borrow everything, it has 
been said, from BeUarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.* 

39. In the hands of BeUarmin, and oth- 
rvfkeai^ ®^ strenuous advocates of the 
cootrrrmr chureh, no point of controversy 
•'•■•^ was neglected. But in a gen- 
eral view we may justly say that the heat 
of battle was not in the same part of the 
field as before. Luther and his immediate 
disciples held nothing so vital as the tenet 
of Justification by faith alone ; while the 
ari|rament8 of Eckius and Cajetan were 
chiefly designed to maintain the modifica- 
tion of doctrine on that subject which had 
been handed down to them by the fathers 
and achoolmen. The differences of the 
two parties, as to the mode of corporeal 
presence in the Eucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could 
hardly bear much controversy, inasmuch 
CB the primitive writers, to whom it was 
osnal to appeal, have not, as is universally 
agreed, drawn these metaphysical distinc- 
tions with much preciseness. But when 
the Helvetic churches, and those bearing 
the general name of Reformed, became, 
after the middle of the century, as promi- 
nent, to say the least, in theological litera- 
ture as the Lutheran, this controversy 
acquired much greater importance; the 
persecutions in England and the Nether- 
Unda were principally directed against 
this single heresy of denying the real 
presence, and the disputes of the press 
tonied so generally upon no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, 
htmaiM through the influence of some 
papal poww. political circumstanccs, we find 
a new theme of polemical discussion more 
peculiariy characteristic of the age. Be- 
fore the appearance of the eariy reformers, 
a republican or aristocratic spirit in eccle- 
siastical polity, strengthened by the de- 
crees of the Councils of Constance and 
Basle; by the co-operation, in some in- 
stances, of the national church with the 
state in redressing, or demanding the re- 
dress of abuses, and certainhr uso boUi 
by the vices of the court of^ Rome and 
its diversion to local politics, had tally 
connterbalanced, or even, in a great meas- 
ure, silenced the bold pretensions of the 
school of Hildebrand. In such a lax no- 
tion of papal authority, prevalent in Cis- 

^DDpin. Btyto. Bkxnit Eichhon, vt, part ii, 
^10. Andris, sviiL, SO. Nic«roD,Tol. 



alpine Europe, the Protestant Reformation 
had found one source of its success. But 
for this cause the theory itself lost ground 
in the Catholic Church. At the Council 
of Trent, the aristocratic or Episcopal 
party, though it seemed to display itself 
m great strength, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish and GaUican 
churches, was for the most part fbiled in 
questions that touched the hmitations of 
papal supremacy. From this time the 
latter power became lord of the ascendant 
"No Catholic,** says Schmidt, "dared, af- 
ter the Reformation, to say one hundredUi 
part of what Gerson, Peter d'Ailly, and 
many others had openly preached.*' The 
same instinct, of which we may observe 
the workings in the present day, then aJso 
taught the subjects of the Church that it 
was no time to betray jealousy of their 
own government when tiie pubuc enemy 
was at their gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of 
Rome, that is, of the papal author- j,^ 
ity, In contradistinction to the gen- baM bf 
eral doctrine and discipline of the ^Tj^ 
Cathohc Church, much, or, rather, 
most was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the 
Catholic Chureh, a shadow eluding the 
touch, and vanishing into emptiness l^fore 
the inquiring eye, but to its tiving, actinjg 
centre, the one man, was their vow, their 
duty, their function. They maintained^ 
therefore, if not quite for the first time, 
yet with little countenance from the great 
authorities of the schools, his persoiual in-* 
fallibility in matters of faith. They as* 
serted lus superiority to general councils. 
Ins prerogative of dispensing with all the 
canons of the church, on grounds of spirit- 
ual expediency, whereof he alone could 
judge. As they grew bolder, some went 
on to pronounce even the divine laws sulv 
ject to this control ; but it cannot be said 
that a principle which seemed so paradox* 
ical, though perhapa only a consequence 
from their assomptions, was generally re-' 
ceived. 

49. But the most striking consequence 
of this novel position of the papa- eiaim w 
cy ¥ras the renewal of its claims to dapaaa 
temporal power, or, in stricter Ian- p™»«^ 
ffuage, to pronounce the forfeiture of it by 
lawful sovereigns for offences against re- 
ligion. This pretension of the Holy See, 
thou^ certainly not abandoned, had, in a 
considerable degree, lain dormant in that 
period of comparative weakneaa which 
followed the great schism. Panl III. de- 
prived Henry VIII. of his dominions, as 
far as a bull could have that effect; but 
the deposing power was not gsnerally ss- 
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aerted with nmch spirit against the first 

J princes who embraced the Reformatioii. 
n this second part of the centuiy, how- 
ever, the See of Rome was filled by men 
of stem zeal and intrepid ambition, aided 
by the Jesuits and other regulars with an 
energy unknown before, and favoured also 
by the poHtical interests of the greatest 
monarcn in Christendom. Two circum- 
stances of the utmost importance gave 
them occasion to scour the rust away 
from their ancient weapons : the final 

i>rostration of the Romish faith in Eng- 
and by Elizabeth, and the devolution of 
the French crown on a Protestant heir. 
Incensed by the former event, Pius V., 
the representative of the most rigid party 
BaitagtiMt in the Church, issued in 1670 his 
^iaabflch, famous bull, releasing English 
Catholics from their allegiance to the 
c^ueen, and depriving her of all right and 
title to the throne. Elizabeth and her 
puliament retaliated, by augmented sever- 
ities of law against these unfortunate sub- 
jects, who had Uttle reason to thank the 
Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebel- 
lion it was not easy to carry into effect. 
Allen and Persons, secure at St. Omer 
and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of 
resisting a prince who should break his 
faith with God and the people, especially 
when the supreme governor of the Church, 
whose function it is to watch over its wel- 
fare, and separate the leprous from the 
clean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League, men be- 
■BdHflQ. came still more familiar with this 
17 IV. tenet. Those who fought under 
that banner did not all acknowledge, or, at 
least, would not, in other circumstances, 
hxve admitted the pope's deposing pow- 
er ; but no faction will reject a false prin- 
ciple that adds strength to its side. Phil- 
ip II., though ready enough to treat the 
See of Rome as sharply and rudely as the 
Italians do their saints when refractory, 
found it his interest to encourage a doc- 
trine so dangerous to monarchy when it 
was directed against Elizabeth and Hen- 
ry. For this reason we may read with 
less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, ala3rman, 
a lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies 
of Spain, the most unambiguous and un- 
limited assertion of the deposing theory : 
Popoaing " Kings abusing their power may 
power own- be Variously compelled," he says, 
•d In Spain; uj,y ^jjg sovereign pontiff to act 

justly ; for he is the eartMy vicegerent of 
God, from whom he has received both 
swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for 
the peace and preservation of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. Nor can he only 
control, if it is for the good of this com- 



monwealth, but even depose kings, as God, 
whose delegate he is, deprived Saul of his 
kingdom, and as Pope Zachary released 
Uie Franks from their allegiance to Chil- 
deric."^ 

44. Bellaimin, the brilliant advocate of 
whom we have already spcAen, anancdbr 
amid the other disputes of the ■•um"*^ 
Protestant quarrel, did not hesitate to sus- 
tain the papal authority in its amplest ex- 
tension. His treatise *' De Summo Po^ 
tifice, Capite Totius Militantis Ecclesis,** 
forms a portion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled '' The Con- 
troversies of Bellarmin,*' and first appear- 
ed separately in 1586. The pope, he as- 
serts, has no direct temporal authority in 
the dominions of Christian princes; he 
cannot interfere with their merely civil af- 
fairs, unless they are his feudal vassals ; 
but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 
spiritual advantage, all things are submit- 
ted to his dispc»al. He cannot depose 
these princes, even for a just cause, as 
their immediate superior, unless they are 
feudally his vassals; but he can take 
away and give to others their kingdoics, 
if the salvation of souls require it.t We 
shall observe hereafter how artfully this 
papal scheme was combined with the 
more captivating tenets of popular sov- 
ereignty ; each designed for the special 
case, that of Henry IV., whose legitimate 
rights, established by the constitution of 
France, it was expected by this joint ef- 
fort to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of deUvering theo- 
logical doctrine bad prevailed in Mctkoteaf 
the CathoUc Church for many tbrotaficai 
ages. The one, called positive, *«»*«»• 
was dogmatic rather than argumentative, 
deducing its tenets from immediate au- 
thorities of scripture or of the fathers, 
which it interpreted and explained for its 
own purpose. It was a received princi- 
ple, conveniently for this system of inter- 
pretation, that most parts of scripture had 
a pluraUty of meaning ; and that the alle- 
gorical or aimlogical senses were as much 
to be sought as the primary and literal 
The scholastic theology, on the other 
hand, which acquired its name bncause it 
was frequently heard in the schools of di- 
vinity and employed the weapons of dia- 
lectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, 
with all the subtlety of reasoning, from 
the same fundamental principles of author- 
ity, the scriptures, the fathers, the coun- 
cils of the church. It must be evident, 
upon reflection, that where many thousand 



• Ayalt, De Jms ot Oflkiii Belbda (Antwerp, 
1907), p.a8. t Rank^ ik, ISa. 
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propositions, or sentences easily convert- 
ible into them, had acquired the rank of in- 
disputable truths, it was not difficult, with 
a little ingenuity in middle terms, to raise 
a specious structure of connected syllo- 
gisms ; and hence the theology of the 
schools was a series of inferences from 
the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, 
as their physics were from Aristotle, and 
their metaphysics from a mixture of the 
two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a 
l^d Con- complete and scientific form, led 
muMB. to the compilation of theological 
systems, generally called Loci Communes. 
These were very common in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, both in the 
Charch of Rome, and, after some time, in 
the two Protestant communions. But 
Luther, though at first he bestowed im- 
mense praise upon \he Loci Communes 
of Melanchthon, grew unfavourable to all 
systematic theology. His own writings 
belong to that class we call positive. 
They deal with the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and the expansion of its literal mean- 
ing. Luther rejected, except in a very 
sparing application, the search after alle- 
gorical senses. Melanchthon also, and, in 
general, the divines of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, adhered chiefly to the principle of 
single interpretation.* 

"nie Institutes of Calvin, which belong 
b tiM PM- to the preceding part of the cen- 
cMaat tury, though not entitled Loci 
Communes, may be reckoned a full sys- 
tem of deductive theology. Wolfgang 
Muscnlus published a treatise with the 
usual title. It should be observed that, 
in the Lutheran Church, the ancient meth- 
od of scholastic theology revived after the 
middle of this century, especially in the 
divines of Melanchthon's party, one of 
whose characteristics was a greater def- 
erence to ecclesiastical usage and opin- 
ion than the more rigid Lutherans would 
endure to pay. The Loci Theologici of 
Chemnitz and those of Strigelius were, 
in their age, of great reputation ; the for- 
mer, by one of the compilers of the For- 
mula Concordiae, miffht be read without 
risk of finding those heterodoxies of Me- 
lanchthon wmch the latter was supposed 
to exhibit.t 

47. In the Church of Rome the scho- 
and CMMie lastic theology retained an un- 
cboreh. disputed respect ; it was for the 
heretical Protestants to dread a method 
of keen logic, by which their sophistry 
was cut through. The most remarkable 

* EiehbofD, GmcIl der Cultur, vi., part i., p. 
175. Motfaeim, cent IS, tect. 3, put ii. 
t Bidihoni, S3e. UothgiaL 



book of this kind which falls within the 
sixteenth century is the Loci Theologici 
of Melchior Canus, published at Salamao- 
ca in 1663, three years after the death of 
the author, a Dominican, and professor in 
that university. It is, of course, the the- 
ology of the reign and country of Philip 
II. ; but Canus was a man acquainted with 
history, philosophy, and ancient literature. 
Eichhom, after giving several pages to an 
abstract of this volume, pronounces it 
worthy to be still read. It may be seen 
by his analysis how Canus, after the man- 
ner of the schoolmen, incorporated philo- 
sophical with theological science. Dupin, 
whose abstract is rather different in sub- 
stance, calls this an excellent worii, and 
written with all the elegance we could de- 
sire.* 

48. Catharin, one of the theologians 
most prominent in the Council of caUuBin. 
Trent, though he seems not to 

have incurred the chaige of heresy, went 
farther from the doctrine of Augustin and 
Aquinas than was deemed strictly ortho- 
dox in the Catholic Church. He framed 
a theory to reconcile predestination with 
the universality of grace, which has since 
been known in this coimtry by the name 
of Baxterianism, and is, I believe, adopted 
by many divines at this day. Dupin, how- 
ever, caUs it a new invention, unknown 
to the ancient fathers, and never received 
in the schools. It has been followed, he 
adds, by nobody. 

49. In the critical and expository de- 
partment of theolo^cal litera- cricictfairf 
ture, much was written during eBponiory 
this period, forming no smaU ^^**"«^ 
proportion of the great collection called 
Critici Sacri. In the Romish Church we 
may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, whose 
commentaries on the Evangelists have been 
highly praised by theologians of the Prot- 
estant side; and among these we may 
name Calvin and Beza, who occupy the 
highest place,t while below them are 



• Eichhom, p. 816-287. Dnpio, cent 16, book 5. 

t Litent ucraa, nys Sodiger of Calrin, trtcta- 
Tit Qt tracumda rant, toto inqaam ek pure ac aim* 
pliciter aine a Ilia argutationibus ■cholasttcia, et 
dirino WIT prvditoa ingenio multa dirinarit qa« non 
niai a lingas Hebnica peritiaaimia (cnjoamodi ta- 
men ipte non eiak), divioari poaaont^t^califarana 
Prima. A more detailed, and, apparently, a not 
nncandid atatement of Calrin'a character aa a 
commentator on Scripture, wilt be found in Simon, 
Hiat. Critique da Vieux Teataroent He seta him, 
in tbia respect, much aboTe Lutber. See alao 
Blount, art. CaWin. Scaliger doea not esteem 
much the learning of Beza, and blamea him for 
affecting to despise Erssmus ss a commentator. I 
have named Bexa in the text aa auperior to Zan* 
chiua and others, in deference to common rspota- 
tion, jEor I am wholly ignonat of the writioga of sUU 
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nnked Bidlinger, Zanchios, Mnsculas, 
Chemnitz, and several more. But 1 be- 
lieve that, even in the reviving appetite 
for obsolete theology, few of these wri- 
ters have yet attracted much attention. 
A polemic^ spirit, it is observed by Eich- 
hora, penetrated all theolo^cal science, 
not only in dogmatical wntings, but in 
Uiose of mere interpretation; in cate- 
chisms, in sermons, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, we find the author armed for com- 
bat, and always standing in imagination 
before an enemy. 

60. A regular and copious histoiy of the 
BededMitaai Church, ffom the primitive ages 
u>t«>«M- to the Reformation itself, was 
first given by the Lutherans, under the ti- 
tle CenturisB Magdeburgenses, from the 
name of the city where it was compiled. 
The principal among several authors con- 
cern^, usually caUed Centuriatores, was 
Flacius Illyricus, a most inveterate ene- 
my of Melanchthon. This work has been 
more than once reprinted, and is still, in 
point of truth and original research, the 
most considerable ecclesiastical history 
on the Protestant side. Mosheim, or his 
translator, calls this an immortal work ;* 
and Eichhom speaks of it in strong terms 
of admiration for the boldness of the en- 
terprise, the laboriousness of the execu- 
tion, the spirit with which it cleared 
away a mass of fable, and placed eccle- 
siastical history on an authentic basis. 
The faults, both those springing from the 
imperfect knowledge and from the preju- 
dices of the compilers, are equally con- 
spicuous, f Nearly forty years afterward, 
between the years 1588 and 1609, the cel- 
ebrated Annals of Cardinal Baronius, in 
twelve volumes, appeared. These were 
brought down by him only to the end of 
the twelfth century ; their continuation by 
Rainaldus, published from 1646 to 1663, 

foes down to 1566. It was the object of 
^rotestant learning in the seventeenth 
century to repel the authority and impugn 
the allegations of Baronius. Those of 
his own communion, in a more advanced 
stage of criticism, have confessed his mis- 
takes ; many of them arising from a want 
of acquaintance with the Greek language, 
indispensable, as we should now justly 
think, for one who undertook a general 
history of the Church, but not sufficiently 
universal in Italy, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, to deprive those who did 
not possess it of a high character for eru> 

* Cent. 16, sect. 3, part ii., e. 9. Thli expression 
is probably in the original; bat it is difficult to 
qnole Maclaine*s translation with confidence, on 
•oconnt of the Ubeities which he took with the 
text t VoL VL, put ii, p. 148. 



dition. Eichhom speaks far less &voim-' 
bly of Baronius than of the Centunators«* 
But of these two voluminous histories, 
written with equal prejudice on opposite 
sides, an impartial and judicious scholar 
has thus given his opinion. 

51. ''An ecclesiastical historian,^ Le 
Clerc satiricaUy observes, ^ ought ]> 
to adhere inviolably to the max- 
im, that whatever can be favour- 
able to heretics is false, and whatever can 
be said against them is true ; while, on 
the other hand, all that does honour to 
the orthodox is unauestionable, and every- 
thing that can do them discredit is surely 
a lie. He must suppress, too, with care, 
or at least extenuate, as far as possiUe, 
the errors and vices of those whom the or- 
thodox are accustomed to respect, wheth- 
er they know anything about them or no ; 
and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the 
mistakes and faults of the heterodox to 
the utmost of his power. He must re- 
member that any orthodox writer is a 
competent witness against a heretic, and 
is to be trusted implicitly on his word; 
while a heretic is never to be believed 
against the orthodox, and has honour 
enough done him in allowing him to 
speak against his own side, or in favour 
of our own. It is thus that the Centuria- 
tors of Madgeburg, and thus that Cardinal 
Baronius have written; each of their 
works having by this means acquired aa 
immortal glory with its own party. But 
it must be owned that they are not the 
earliest, and that they have only imitated 
most of their predecessors in this plan 
of writing. For many ages, men had only 
sought in ecclesiastical antiquity, not what 
was really to be found there, but what 
they conceived ought to be there for the 
good of their own party. ''f 

52. But in the midst of so many dis- 
sentients from each other, some DwMksi 
resting on the tranauil bosom of wmoi. 
the church, some fignting the long battle 
of argument, some catching at gleams of 
supernatural light, the very tru£s of nat* 
ural and revealed religion were called in 
question by a different party. The proofs 
of this before the middle of the sixteenth 
century are chiefly to be derived from It' 
aly. Pomponatius has already been men- 
tioned, and some other Aristotelian philoi- 
ophers might be added. But these, whose 
SKepticism extended to natural theologyi 
belong to the class of metaphysical wri- 
ters, whose place is in the next chapter. 
If we limit ourselves to those who direct- 
ed their attacks against Christianity, it 
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firast be preramed that, in an age when 
the tribunals of justice visited, even with 
the punishment of death, the denial of any 
fundamental doctrine, few books of an 
openly irreligious tendency could appear.* 
A short pamphlet by one Valine, cost him 
his life in 1574. Some others were clan- 
destinely circulated in France before the 
end of tne century; and the list of men 
snspeeted of infidelity, if we could trust 
all private anecdotes of the time, would be 
by no means short. Bodin, Montaigne, 
Charron, have been reckoned among the 
rejectors of Christianity. The first f con- 
ceive to have acknowledged no revelation 
but the Jewish ; the second is free, in my 
opinion, from all reasonable suspicion of 
infidelity ; the principal worii of the third 
was not publisned till leoi. His former 
treatise, ** Des Trois V^rit^s,** is an elab- 
orate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion.t 

53. I hardly know how to insert, in any 
wttry i:Dt Other chapter than the present, 
'»■**•*** the books that relate to sorcery 
and demoniacal possessions, though they 
can only, in a very lax sense, be ranked 
with theological literature. The greater 
part are contemptible in any other light 
than as evidences of the state of human 
opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent ih>m sanguinary prejudices, and 
chase the real demon of superetition ftom 
the mind of man, deserve to be commem- 
orated. Two such works belong to this 
period. Wierus, a physician of the Neth- 
erlands, in a treatise "De Pnestigiis," 
Basle, 1604, combats the horrible preju- 
dice by which those accused of witch- 
craft were thrown into the flames. He 
shows a good deal of credulity as to dia- 
bolical illusions, but takes these unfortu- 
nate persons for the deviPs victims rather 
than his accomplices. Upon the whole, 
Wierus destroys more superstition than 
be seriously intended to leave behind. 

54. ▲ far superior writer is our countnr- 
man, Reginald Scot, whose object is the 

* The faaoat CrmlNiIoin Mondi, hj Bomven- 
tars dM Pitrien, poblished id 1630, which, wfaUe if 
coatiimad cKtrainaftT tcaice. had the cbincUr of 
MB ImligMNM work, dm provod, niice it wm reprint- 
•d in 1711, perfectly iooocooat, though there are a 
few mahctoaa fiancee at prieita and nana. It haa 
alwaya been the habit of the literary world, aa much 
ae at pseaeat. to apeak of booka br bearaay. The 
Cyaibalnm Mandi ia writtan in dialogue, aomewhat 
in the manner of Luciau, and ia rather more liToly 
than booki of that age generally were. 

t I>eaTroie¥i«rit^eonireleeAtb6ee,Idolatree, 
Mfe, MahomelaM, HMtiqoea, et 8chiamati<piea, 
Boordeaui, 1503. Charron haa not put hia name 
to thia book ; and it doee not appear that he haa 
lakMitnythinf from hineatfiiLhis Bobeeqnent work, 
OsUBegeaM. 
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same, bat whose views an ineom- Bncoi 
parably more extensive and enlight* witcn* 
ened. He denies altogether to the '"^ 
devil any power of controlling the coarse 
of nature. It may be easily supposed that 
this solid and learned person, for such he 
was bevond almost all the English of that 
age, did not escape in his own timcf or 
long afterward, the censure of those who 
adhered to supentition. 6cot*s Discov- 
ery of Witchcraft was published in 1684.* 
Bodin, on the other hand, endeavoursd to 
sustain the vulgar notions of witchcraft in 
his Demonomanie des Sorcien. It is not 
easy to conceive a more wretched produc* 
tion ; besides his supentitious absuidities, 
he is guilty of exciting the magistrate 
against Wierus, by representing him as a 
real confederate of Satan. 

65. We may conclude this chapter by 
mentioning the principal venions Aotbwi. 
and editions of Scripture. No edi- udty or 
tion of the Greek Testament, wor- Y<»f>>«' 
thy to be specified, appeared after that of 
Robert Stephens, whose text was invaria- 
bly followed. The Council of Trent de- 
clared the Vulgate translation of Scrip- 
ture to be authentic, condemning aU that 
shoald deny its authority. It has been a 
commonplace with Protestants to inveigh 
a^nst tnis decree, even while they have 
virtually maintained the principle upon 
which it is founded— one by no means pe- 
cuUar to the Chureh of Rome^being no 
other than that it is dangerous to unsettle 
the mind of the ignorant or partially learn- 
ed in reliffion ; a proposition not easily 
disputable by any man of sense, but, when 
acted upon, as mcompatible as any two 
contraries can be with the free and gen- 
eral investigation of truth. 

66. Notwithstanding this decision in fa- 
vour of the Vulg^ate, there was j^^^ 
room left for partial uncertainty, ■hma mA 
The Council of Trent, declaring gJ^JL^ 
the translation itself to be authen- ^^"""^ 
tic, pronounced nothing in favour of any 
manuscript or edition ; and as it would faie 
easier to put down learning altogether 
than absolutely to restrain the searching 
spirit of criticism, it was soon held that 
the counciPs decree went but to the gen- 
eral fidelity of the version, without war- 
ranting every passage. Many Catholic 
writera, accordingly, have put a very lib- 
eral interpretation on this decree, suggest- 
ing such emendations of particular texta 
as the original seemed to demand. They 
have even given new translatioas ; one 1^ 

• it appean by Scot'a book that not oniy the 
eonmion, but the more diAeaU tifeke of conjnron 
were piMtiaed in bia lime; ha shows hoarie pw> 
fbiiBsoiasoftheak 
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Arias Montainu is chiefly founded on that 
of Pagninus, and an edition of the Vulgate, 
by Isidore Clarins, is said to resemble a 
new translation, by his numerous correc- 
tions of the text from the Hebrew.* Six- 
tus y. determined to put a stop to a li- 
cense which rendered the Tridentine pro- 
▼iaions almost nugatory. He fulfilled the 
intentions of the council by causing to be 
published in 1590 the Sistine Bible; an 
authoritative edition to be used in all 
churches. This was, however, superse- 
ded by another, set forth only two years 
afterward by Clement VIU., which is said 
to differ more than any other from that 
which his predecessor had published as 
authentic; a circumstance not forgotten 
by Protestant polemics. The Sistine edi- 
tion is- now very scarce. The same pope 
had published a standard edition of the 
Septuagint in 1587.t 

57. The Latin translations made by 
Bypn*- Protestants in this period were 
•*•■"* that by Sebastian Castalio, which, 
in search of more elegance of s^le, de- 
viates ih>m the simplicity, as well as 
sense, of the original, and fails, there- 
fore, of obtaining that praise at the hands 
of men of taste for which more essential 
requisites have been sacrificed il and that 
by TremeUius and Junius, published at 
Frankfort in 1575 and subsequent years. 
It was retouched some time afterward by 
Junius, after the death of his coadjutor. 
This translation was better esteemed in | 



Protestant countries, espedaliy at fSiBt, 
than by the Catholic critics. Simon 
speaks of it with little respect. It pro- 
fessedly adheres closely to the Hebrew 
idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of the 
New Testament. It is doubtful whether 
any of these translations have much im- 
proved upon the Vulgate. 

58. The new translations of the Scrip- 
tures into modem languages were ^^_^^ _ 
naturally not so numerous as at imoBO- 
an earlier period. Two in Eng- « " jy - 
lish are well known ; the Ge- •■■■* 
neva Bible of 1560, published in that city 
by Coverdale, Whittingham, and other 
refugees, and the Bishop*s Bible of 1568. 
Both of these, or at least the latter, were 
professedly founded upon the prior ver- 
sions, but certainly not without a close 
comparison with the original text. The 
English Catholics published a translation 
of the New Testament from the Vulgate 
at Rheims in 1583. The Polish transla- 
tion, commonly ascribed to the Socinians, 
was printed under the patronage of Prince 
Radzivil in 1563, before that sect could be 
said to exist, though Lismanin and Blan- 
drata, both of heterodox tenets, were con- 
cerned in it.* This edition is of the great- 
est rarity. The Spanish Bible of Ferrara, 
1553, and the Sclavonian of 1581, are also 
very scarce. The curious in bibliography 
are conversant with other versions and 
editions of the sixteenth century, chiefly 
of rare occurrence.! 
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Aristotelian Phflo0ophen.— CenlpiD.— Opposite 
Sehooli of Philosophy.— Telesio.—Jordano Bra- 
no.— Sanchez. — AcoDcio.— Nizolins. — Logic of 
Hamxu. 

1. Tbs authority of Aristotle, as the 
Fradomi- great master of dogmatic philos- 
■™i,2j. ophy, continued generally pre- 
en pkuoe- dominant through the sixteenth 
«^T- century. It has been already 

* Andite, six., 40. Simon, 3S8. 

t AodT^zix.,44. 8chelhoni,AiiiOBmtLitenr., 
▼oL ii-, 360, end vol. It., 439. 

t Andres, ziz., 166. Castalio, according to Si- 
mon (Hist. Critiqae du V. T., p. 363), aiE»cts po- 
liteness to an haconcerraUe degree of bed taste, es- 
pecially in sach phnsee as thme in his tnmdstion 
of the Canticlee: Mea colambala, ostende mihi 
tonm Tnltieolnm ; <ac nt andiam toam Toeolam, 
die. He was, however, Simon aajs, tolerahlT ac- 
iIQaBiied with Hebww, and spoke modesdj of his 



observed, that, besides the strenuous sup- 
port of the CathoUc clergy, and especial- 
ly of the Sorbonne, who regarded aH in- 
novation with abhorrence, the Aristote- 
lian philosophy had been received, through 
the influence of Melanchthon, in the Lu- 
theran universities. The reader must be 
reminded that, under the name of specu- 
lative philosophy, we comprebend not 
only the logic and what was called ontol- 
ogy of the schools^ but those physical 
theories of ancient or modem date, which, 
appealing less to experience than to as- 
sumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in 
a literary classification, with the research- 
es of true science, such as we shall herfr> 
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•Iter hftve to plice under the head of nat- 
ural philoeophF. 
9. Bnicker haa made a diatmction be- 
tween the acholaatic and ^e gen- 
nine Ariatoteliana ; the former be- 
ing chiefly convenant with the 
doctors of the middle ages, adopt- 
ing their terminology, their diatinctiona, 
their dogmaa, and relying with implicit 
deference on Scotua or Aquinaa, though, 
in the progreaa of learning, they might 
make aome use of the original master; 
while the latter, throwing off the yoke of 
the schoolmen, prided themselves on an 
e^ally complete aubmission to Ariatotle 
himaelf. These were chiefly phUoeophera 
and phjTsiciana, as the former were theo- 
logiana ; and the difference of their objects 
auffioea to account for the different linea 
in which they pursued them, and the lighta 
by which they were guided.* 

S. Of the former claas, or successors 
TtofbnMT ^^ adherenta of the old school- 
ctan iHtto men, it might be far from eaay, 
^""■'^" were it worth while, to fuiniah 
any distinct account. Their 
woika are mostly of extreme scarcity; 
and none of the historiana of philosophy, 
except perha^ Mortiof, profesa much ac- 
quaintance with them. It ia aufllcient to 
repeat that, among the Dominicana, Fran- 
ciscana, and Jesuits, especiaUy in Spain 
and Italy, the scholastic mode of aigu- 
raentalion waa retained in their aeminar 
riea, and employed in prolix volumea, both 
upon theology and upon auch parte of 
metaphysics and natural law as are allied 
to it. The reader may find aome more 
information in Brucker, whom Buhle, aay- 
ing the aame things in the same order, 
may be presumed to have silently copied.! 

4. The second daaa of Aristotelian phi- 
losophere, devoting themselves to 
physical science, though investi- 
gating it with a very unhappy 
deference to mistaken dogmas, 

mi^t seem to offer a better hope of ma^ 
tenala for history ; and, in fact, we meet 
here with a very few names of men once 
celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here 
their writings prove to be not only forgot- 
ten, but incapable, aa we may aay, on ac- 
count of their rare occurrence, and the 
improbability of their republication, of be- 
ing ever agam known. 

5. Hie Italian schools, and eapecially 
f^,^^^ ^ those of Pisa and Padua, had long 
Pteud been celebrated for their adhe- 
rence to Aristotelian principles, 



« Brackw, HiH. Phik»., iv., 117, M port. 
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not always aoeh aa ooold Juady be de« 
dnced from the writinga of the Stagiiite 
himaelf, but opposing a bulwark againat 
novel apeculation, aa well aa againat the 
revival of the Platonic, ot any other an- 
cient philosophy. Simon Porta of the 
former univeraity, and Caaar Crenwnini 
of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid 
Ariatoteliana ; the one near the commence- 
ment of thia period, the other abont its 
cloae. Both theae philoaophen have been 
reproached with the tendency to atheism^ 
so common in the Italians or thia period. 
A aimilai^mpotation haa fallen on anothei 
profeaaor of the Univerail^ of 
Piaa, Ceaalpini, who ia aaid to <^^«ipw. 
have deviated from the atrict ayatem of 
Aristotle towards that of Avenoea, though 
he did not altogether coincide even with 
the latter. The real merita of Geaalpin, 
in very different purauita, it waa reserved 
for a later age to admire. Hia ''Qoss^ 
tiones PeripsSeticae,'' published in U76, is 
a treatiae on metaphyaica, or the fiiat phi- 
losophy, founded professedly upon Aris* 
totelian principlea, but with considerable 
deviation. Thia work ia ao scarce that 
Brucker had never seen it, bat BuMe has 
taken much paina to analyze ita very ob- 
aeure contenta. Paradoncal and unintel- 
ligible aa they now appear, Ceaalpin ob- 
tained a high reputation in hia own ace, 
and waa denominated by excellence, die 
philosopher. Nicolas Tanreilus, a proi- 
fessor at Altdorf, denounced the ** Qnes- 
tiones Peripatetics" in a bo<A to which, 
in aUuaion to hia adveraary*a name, he 
gave the puerile title of Alpes Cttac. 

0. The system of Ceaalpm is onsmodK 
flcation of that ancient h3rpothe- m^A •r 
aia which, loaing sight of all laii j i i iMb 
truth and experience in the love of abatrae' 
tion, aubstitntes the bamn unity of pai^ 
theism for religion, and a few incomprs- 
henaible paradoxea for the variety of 
science. Nothing, according to him, was 
substance which waa not animated ; but 
the particular aoula which animate bodies 
an themaehrea only aubatances, because 
they are parte of the first aubetance, s 
ahnple, speculative, but not active intelli- 
sence, parfoct and immoveable, which is 
God. The reasonable aoul, however, in 
mankind ia not numerically one ; ibr mat- 
ter being the aok principle of plurality, 
and human inteOigencea beinff combined 
with matter, they are pluTal In number. 
He differed also from Averroes in maio- 
taining the aeparete immortality of hu- 
man aoub ; and while the philosopher of 
Cordova distinffuiahed the one aoul he 
ascribed to mauind from the Deity, Cea- 
alpin oonaidered the iadividiial aoul aa a 
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portion, not of tins common hnman intel* 
ngence, which he did not admit, but of the 
iint substaoee, or Deity. His system was 
therefore more incompatible with theism, 
in any proper sense, than that of Averroes 
himself, and anticipated, in some measure, 
that of Spinoza, who gave a greater ex- 
tension to his one substance, by compre- 
hending all matter as well as spirit within 
it. Cesalpin idso denied, and in this he 
went far from his Aristotelian creed, any 
other than a logical difference between 
substances and accidents. I have no 
knowledge of the writings of Cesalpin ex- 
cept through Buhle ; for, though I confess 
that the **Qnsstiones Peripatetics'* may 
be found in the British Museum,* it would 
scarce repay the labour to examine what 
is both erroneous and obscure. 

7. Tlie name of Cremonini, professor of 

philosophy for abore forty years 
''^^'■'^ at Padua, is better known than 
his writings. These have become of the 
greatest scarcity. Brucker teUs us he had 
not been able to see any of them, and 
Buhle had met with but two or three.f 
Those at which I have looked are treatises 
on the Aristotelian phjrsics ; they contain 
little of any interest ; nor did I perceive 
that they countenance, though they may 
not repel, the charge of atheism some- 
times brought .agamst Cremonini, but 
which, if at all weU founded, seems rather 
to rest on external evidence. Cremonini, 
according to Buhle, refutes the Averrois- 
tic notion of a universal human intelli- 
gence. Gabriel Naiid6, both in his let- 
ters, and in the records of his conversa- 
tion called Naodsana, ^peaks with great 
admiration of Cremonim.t He had him- 
self passed some years at Padua, and was 
at that time a disciple of the Aristotelian 
school in phjrsics, which he abandoned 
after his intimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, 
<^MNMBis great in name and respected in 
•rirtrtaiia. Qie schools, began to lose more 
and more of its influence over speculative 
minds. Cesalpin, an AristoteUan by pro- 
fession, had gone wide in some points 
from his master. But others waged an 
open war as philosophical reformen. 

• Buhle, ii, 925. Bracker (ir., 222) laments 
that he had oerer eeen ttiia book. It aeemi that 
there were few good libirariee in Oermaoy in 
Braeker'e age,or, at leaat, that he had no aoceaa to 
them, for it is sorprisiag how often he makes the 
same complaint He had, bowerer. seen a copy 
of the AlpMBs Cass of TanrelhiB, and gives rather 
a looc accoont both of the man and m the book. 
— IbidL, and p. 300. 

t Bohle, u., 510. 

t Some passages in the Naadaana tend to cod- 
Sim the snspidoD of trreligion, both with respect 
to 0«iM^taid Mtaii hfeMlf. 



Frands Patriz8i» in his **Diseiis- 
siones Peripatetics'* (1571 and 
1681), appealed to prejndice with the anns 
of caliunny, raking up the most miwar- 
ranted aspersions against the priTate life 
of Aristotle, to prepare the way lor as- 
sailing his philosophy ; a warfiure not the 
less unworthy that it is often aucceasfoL 
In the case of Patrizii it was otherwise ; 
his hook was little read; and his own no- 
tions of philosophy, borrowed liom the 
later Platonists, and Uiat rabble of spniions 
writere who had misled Ficinus and Picos 
of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi with 
a fantastic terminology, had little chance 
of subverting so well-established and acute 
a system as that of Aristotle.* 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosen- 
za, had greater success, and at- 8!yM««f 
tained a more celebrated name. TMsris. 
The first two books of his treatise '^De 
Natura Rerum juxta Propria Piincipia,*' 
appeared at Rome in 1565 ; the rest was 
published in 1586. These contain an hy- 
pothesis more intelligible than that of 
Patrizzi, and less destitute of a certain 
apparent correspondence with the phe- 
nomena of nature. Two active incor- 
poreal principles, heat and cold, contend 
with perpetual opposition for the dominion 
over a third, which is passive matter. Of 
these three all nature consists. The re- 
gion of pure heat is in the heavens, in tin 
sun and stars, where it is united with the 
most subtile matter ; that of cold in the 
centre of the earth, where matter is most 
condensed; all between is their battle* 
field, in which they continually strni^e 
and alternately conquer. These primnpfes 
are not only active, but intelligent, so fiu*, 
at least, as to perceive their own acts and 
mutual impressions. Heat is the cause 
of motion ; cold is bv nature immoTcaU^ 
and tends to keep all things in repose.f 

10. Telesio has been generally soi^xMed 
to have borrowed this theory firom VbaX of 
Parmenides, in which the antagonist prin- 
ciples of heat and cold had been employed 
in a similar manner. Buhle denies the 
identity of the two systems* and consid- 
ers that of Telesio as more nearly aUied 
to the Aristotelian, except in substituting 
heat and cold for the more abstract no- 
tions of fonn and privation. Heat and 
cold, it might rather, periiaps, be said, 
seem to be merely ill-chosen names for 
the hypothetical causes of motion and 
rest ; and the real laws of nature, with 
respect to both of these, are as litHe <fis- 
coverahle in the Telesian as in the more 
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cHiblhhed theory. Yet its author per> 
eeived that the one possessed an eximn- 
•lYe, the other a condensing power; and 
his principles of heat and cold bear a par* 
tial analogy to repulsion and attraction, 
the antagonist forces which modem phi- 
losophy emplojra. Lord Bacon was suffi* 
cienlly atrack with the system of Telesio 
to illustrate it in a separate fragment of 
the Instauratio Magna, though sensible of 
its inadequacy to solre the mysteries of 
nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, 
Campanella, to whom we shall come 
hereafter, adopted it as the basis of his 
own wilder speculations. Telesio seems 
to hare ascribed a sort of intelligence to 
plants, which his last-mentioned disciple 
carried to a strange excess of paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps 
9mt^m hardly so well known at present as 
■nM. that of Jordano Bruno, it was far 
otherwise formerly; and we do not'ftnd 
Chat the philosophy of this singular and 
unfortunate man attracted much farther 
notiee than to cost him his life. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome did not rather attend to his 
former profession of Protestantism and 
ioYoetiTes against the Church, than to the 
latent Atheism it pretended to detect in 
his wrteings, which are, at least, as inno- 
cent as those of Oesalpin. The self-con- 
ceit of Bruno ; his contemptuous language 
•bout Aristotle and his followers ; the par- 
adoxical strain ; the obscurity and confu- 
sion, in many places, of his writings ; we 
may add, his poverty and frequent change 
of place, had rendered him of little estima- 
tioB in the eyes of the world. But in the 
last century the fate of Bruno excited 
•ome degree of interest about his opin- 
ions. Whether his hypotheses were truly 
atheistieai became the subject of contro- 
Tersy : his works, by which it should have 
been decided, were so scarce that few 
could mpe^k with knowledge of their con- 
tenu ; and Bmcker, who inclines to think 
there was no sufficient ground for the im- 
putation, admits that he nad only seen one 
of Bruno's minor treatises. The later 
German philosophers, however, hare paid 
more attention to these obscure books, 
from a similarity they sometimes found 
in Bruno's theories to their own. Buhle 
has dcToied aboTe a hundred pages to 
this subject.* The Italian treatises have 
within a few years been reprinted in Ger- 
many, and it IS not uncommon, in modem 
books, to find a eulogy on the philosopher 
of Nola. I have not made myself ac- 
quainted with Ins Latin writings, except 
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through tiie means of Bohle, who hae t». 
ken a ^at deal of pains with the subject 
The principal Italian treatises are Hbiiai. 
entitled. La Cena de li Ceneri, iuw«ta; 
Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno, ^S^^ 
and DeU' Infinite Universo. Each ^^ 
of these is in fire dialogues. The Gena 
de li Ceneri contains a phyaieal theory of 
the world, in which tne author makes 
some show of geometrical diagrams, but 
deviates so often into rhapsodies of vanity 
and nonsense that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce whether he had much knowledge 
of the science. Copernicus, to whose 
theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno en- 
tirely adheres, he praises as superior to 
any former astronomer; but intimates 
that he did not go far beyond vulgar prej- 
udices, being more of a mathematician 
than a philosopher. The gravity of bod- 
ies he treats as a most absurd hypoUiesis, 
all natural motion, as he fancies, being 
circular. Yet he seems to have had some 
dim glimpee of what is meant by the com* 
position of motions, asserting that the 
earth has four simple motions, out of 
which one is compounded.* 

13. The second, and much more impor- 
tant treatise, Delia Cansa, Prin- neuactnM, 
cipio ed Uno, professes to re- Prinotpio c4 
veal the metaphysical philoso- ^"^ 
phy of Bruno, a system which, at least in 
pretext, brought him to the stake at Rome, 
and the purport of which has been the 
theme of much controversy. The ex- 
treme scarcity of his writings has, no 
doubt, contributed to this variety of judg- 
ment ; but though his stvle, strictly speu- 
ing, is not obscure, and he seems by no 
means inclined to conceal his meaning, I 
am not able to resolve with certainty the 
problem that Bmcker and those whom he 
quotes have discussed.t But the system 
of Brano, so far as I understand it from 
what I have read of his writings, and from 
Buhle's analysis of them, may be said to 
contain a sort of double pantheism. The 
world is animated by an omnipresent in- 
telligent sou], the first cause of every 
form that matter can assume, but not of 
matter itself. This soul of the universe 
is the only physical agent, the interior 
artist that works in the vast whole, that 
calls out the plant from the seed and ma- 
tures the frait, that lives in all things, 
though they may not seem to live, and, in 
fact, do not, when unorganized, live sep- 
arately considered, though they all par- 

• Did. T., p. lao (1830). TbflW dialognet mm 
writt«D, or purport to hxft ben written, in Ent^ 
had. He extole Leioeeter, Wahmgbuii, and 
cieUy Sidney. 

f Bmcker voL v., n. 
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Cake of the imitexsal life, and in their 
eomponent parts may be rendered living. 
A table as a table, acoat as a coat, are not 
alive, but, inasmuch as they derive their 
substance from nature, they are composed 
of living particles.* There is nothing so 
small or so unimportant but that a por- 
tion of spirit dwells in it, and this spiritu- 
al substance requires but a proper subject 
to become a plant or an ammal. Forms 
in particular are in constant change; but 
the first form, being the source of all oth- 
ers, as well as the first matter, are eter- 
nal. The sold of the world is the con- 
stituent principle of the universe, and of 
all its parts. And thus we have an in- 
trinsic, eternal, self-snbsistent principle of 
fonn, fiir better than that which the soph- 
ists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, and, therefore, 
nothing else than accidents.f Forms in 
particular are the accidents of matter ; and 
we should make a divinity of matter, like 
some Arabian peripatetics, if we did not 

* Thot Bnhle, or, at least, his French translator ; 
bat the original words are different Dico diinqae 
cfae la taTola come tarda non h animate, ni la 
create, n^ il enojo come cnojo, ni il vetro come Te- 
tro, ma emm csw netarsli « eamp ta lt hmmt m n la 
maUria e la forma. 8ia pur cosa qoanto piccola e 
minima si Toglia, ha in se parte di sastania spiritu- 
ale, la quale, se trora il sQg|(etto disposto,si steode 
•d eeser fnanta, ad esser animale, e ricere membri 
de qaal si voglia corpo, ehe oomanemeDle ei dice 
animato ; per ch^ sj^ito si trora in totte le cose, e 
non h mimmo corpuscolo, che nan coot^gna cotal 
ponione in se, cne non inanimi, p. 841. Bnhle 
seems not to hare onderstood the words in italics, 
which eertainly are not remsrhably plain, and to 
have snbstitated what ha thoogfat might pass lor 
meanmg. 

The recent theories of equTOcal generation, held 
by some phflosophers, more on the Continent than 
In England, aeoSnding to which all matter, or, at 
least, all matter saeoeptible of oiganixation by ita 
elements, may beeome organised and liTing under 

e collar circomstaacei^ seem not Tory dissimilsr to 
is system of Bruno. 

t Gfr, qusnto a la causa eflectriee, dico 1* elBciente 
fisico nmversale esser 1* intelletto unirersale, ch' A 
la prima e plineipial iaculti dell' anima del mondo, 

la qua! h fonna untrerssle di qnello L'intel- 

letto universale ^ V intima pi& reals e propria file* 
vlti, e peris potenaiale dell* anima del monda 
Questo e uno medesimo ch' empie il tutto, illomina 
r univeiao, • indrina k nsftora k produrre le sue 
specie, come si eonriene, e cost na riapelto k la 
produzionedi ooee natorali, come il nostro inteUst- 
to i la congrua prodnzione di specie razionali .... 
Questo i noBoinaio da Platooia &bbro dd mendo, 
p. 835. 

Dunqae abbiamo aa piindpio intrinseeo Ibtmale 
eteQK>« soasislsnte incoapaiabilmente migliore di 
qneUo, ^e ban finto li sophiiti, che rersano circa 
gl' acddenii, ignoranti de k sustanxa de le cose, e 
che ▼enaono a poners le sostanse corrottibili, per 
chi quenecbiamano massimaaeBie, primamente e 
principalmenteeoslanza, che risotta oa la oomposi- 
«ioDe$ Sl ehe bob k altio, ch' uno acddaate, che 
non oootieoe in ea mdla stabUitlt e fsriti, e it rlNtra 
iBaiiUa,p.Si& 



recor to the living fountain of fovm— tlis 
eternal soul of the worid. The first mat- 
ter is neither corporeal nor sensible ; it is 
eternal and unchangeable— the firmtfiil 
mother of forms and their grsre. Foim 
and matter, 8a3rs Bruno, pursuing this &n- 
ciful analogy, may be compared to mala 
and female. Fonn never errs, is never 
imperfect but through its conjunction with 
matter ; it might adopt the words of the 
Father of the human race : Mulier ({oam 
mihi dedisti (la materia, la quale m bai 
dato consorts), me decepit (lei d cagkMie 
d' ogni mio peccato). The speculatiODs 
of Bruno now become more and mors 
subtile, and he admits that our andentand- 
ings cannot grasp what he pretends to 
demonstrate, the identity of a simply ac- 
tive and simply passive principle : ual tbe 
question reidly is, whether we can ace 
any meaning in his propositions. 

13. We have said that the system of 
Bruno seems to involve a double miti^ 
pantheism. The first is of a aim- efAna. 
pie kii^, the hylozoism, which has been 
ejdiibited in the preceding paramph; it 
excludes a creative Deity, in the strict 
sense of creation, but, leaving an active 
provident intelligence, doea not seem by 
any means chargeable with positive athe- 
ism. But to this soul of the worid ftuno 
appears not to have ascribed the name of 
divinity.* The first form, snd the fiist 
matter, and all the foims generated by the 
two, make, in his theory, but one beiog, 
the infinite, unchangeable universe, m 
which is everything, both in power and 
in act, and which, being all things collect* 
ively, is no one thing separated ; it is fonn 
and not fonn, matter and not matter, sod 
and not soul. He expends this mysteri- 
ous language much farther, resolving the 
whole nature of the Deit^ into an ahi^act, 
barren, all-embracing umty.f 
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* Sontreeortid'intelletto; adiriiio,di'4tiitto; 

lesto mondano, che ik tutto ; gti altri partknlah, 

« si fanno tutte—. £^ vera causa cfBcieote (T 
inteUetto mondano) non tanto estrioseca, cooDe anco 
intrinseca di tutte cose naturaK. ... Mi par, che 
detrahano k la dirina bonti e 4 1* ecceltenaa di 
questo grande animale e simnlacro dd primo pria- 
cipio qoelli, che non vogliano inteodere, ne affr 
mare, il mondo con li sooi membri essere snimstflb 
p. 239. 

t E^ donqne 1* unirerso uno, mfinito, immnNlf 
Uno dieo k la possibiliti sssohita,uno 1* atto,aaa la 
fonna o anima, una la materia o corpo, una la con, 
uno lo ente, uno il massimo e ottioM), il quale noa 
deve posser essere compmo, e perd infoibile e in- 
terminabile, e per tanto infinite e inteiminatce per 
conseguenia immobile. Questo noo si moove lo- 
calmente ; per cbe non ha cosa foor di se, ovo a 
trsjporte, atteso che sia il tattoi Non si 
per chi& non h sltro essers, che lui poesa ' 
I o aspetsaie, atteso cbe abbia tutto b esi 
1 u oonompe ; Miehl bob k ahn 
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14. Tbeaeboldtheoriesof JordanoBni- 
ftik- no are chiefly contained in tho 
treatise Delia Causa, Principio 
Uno. In another, entitled Dell* Infinito 

cuf^ atton ehe lai m ogni con. Nod pad mm- 
■nira o ciMoera, attaio c£' i infiiuto, t cui coma 
HOD ai pad a^uDmre, coai h da cui non si pud aoi- 
timm,per cio che lo infinito non ha parti proporzio- 
nali Non A altorabile in altn dispoaiziooe, per ch^ 
noQ ha aatemo, da cut patiaea, a par cui veoga in 
qaalche affeiiona. OUra cM per oomprendar totta 
contrariatadi nail* eaaer aao, in uniti e cooYenianza, 
• naaaona inclinasione poaaer avara ad altro a noTO 
aaaare, o pur ad altro a altro modo d' esaere, non 
pud aaaer aomtto di mutazione aecundo qualili 
alcana, no poo aver eontrario o diTano, cha 1' altari, 
^ CM in loi i ogni coaa concoida. Non ^ mate- 
ria, par cbA non h fifuiato, na figurabila, non i tei^ 
minato, na terminabila. Non i forma, per che non 
informa, ne figura altro, atteao che h tutto, h mae- 
aimo, A nno, a oniveiao. Noa h miaonbile, ne 
miaoim. Non ai compranda ; per ch^ non i ma^ 
fior di ad. Non si i compreao ; perchA non i mi- 
nor di ae. Non ai aggoaglia; per che non i altro e 
altro, ma uno e medesimo. Esseodo medesimo ed 
ono, non ha esaera ed esaere ; et per cbi non ha 
esaere ed esaera, non ha parti a parti ; a per cid che 
oon ha parte e parte, non ^ compoato. Questo h 
termine di sorta, ch^ non h termioe ; e tslmente 
forma, ch^ non e forma ; e talmente materia, che 
non h materia ; h tahnente anima, chi non h ani- 
ma ; per cbA i il totto indiflerantemente, e perd h 
QUO, 1* ttniverao h uno, p. 280. 

Eceo, come non h possibile, ma neceasario, che 
1' ottimo, massimo incomprehensibile h totto, h par 
totto, h in tutto, per etA come simpUce ed indifisi- 
bile pud eaaer totto, esaer per totto, essere in tutto. 
£ coat non 4 state vanamante detto, che Giore em- 
pie totte le cose, inabita totte le parti dell' oniTer- 
ao, h centre di eid, che ha 1* easere uno in tutto, e 
per cui uno h tutto. II quale, easendo tutte le coae, 
e compiendendo tutto 1* essere in se, Tiene a &r, che 
osni coaa aia in ogni coaa. Ma mi direate, per chA 
dnnqae le cose si cangiano, la materia particolare si 
lona ad altre forma ? n rispoodo, che non i muta- 
xione, che cerca altro easere, ma altro modo di ee- 
E queata A la diflerenza tra 1* univarso e le 
dell* uniYerao ; per €bh nullo comprende tutto 



r esssre a totti modi di easere ; di queste ciaacuna 
ba tntto 1' esaere, ma non tutti i modi di easere, p. 



The following sonnet by Bruno is characteristic 
of bis mjaCicai imagination ; but we moat not con- 
foand the personificatinn of an abstract idea with 



Caoaa, Principio, ed Uno sempitemo, 
Oode r esser. la vita, il moto panda, 
S a lungo, a largo, e profondo si stoide 
Qoanto si dice in del, terra ed infemo ; 

Con aeoso, con region, con mente acemo 
Ch' atto, miaura a conto non comprende, 
Quel vigor, mole e numero, che teode 
Oltre ogni inferior, mezzo e supemo. 

Cieco error, tempo araro, ria fortune, 
Sorda iuTidia, Til rabbia, iniquo zeJo, 
Crude cor, empio ingegno, atrano ardire, 

Non baateianno a farmi 1* aria bruna, 
Non mi porrann* aranti gl* occhi il veto, 
Non faran mai, ch' il mio bel Sol non miie. 

If I have quoted too much from Jordano Bruno, 
It mar be ezcuaed bf the great rarity of hia works, 
whicn haa been the cauae that some late writers 
have not fuUy seen the chaxaeter of hia apecola- 



UniTerso e Mondi, which, tike the former, 
is written in dialogue, he asserts the in- 
finity of the universe and the plurality of 
worlds. That the stars are suns, shining 
by their own light ; that each has its re- 
volving planet, now become die familiar 
creed of children, were then among the 
enormous paradoxes and capital offences 
of Bruno. His strong assertion of the 
Copemican theory was, doubtless, not 
quite so singular, yet this had but few 
proseljTtes in the sixteenth centurv. His 
otherwritings, of all which Buhle has fur- 
nished us with an account, are numerous; 
some of them relate to the art of Ray- 
mond Lully, which Bruno professed to 
esteem very highly; and in these mne- 
monical treatises he introduced much of 
his own theoretical philosophy. Others 
are more exclusively metaphysicai, and 
designed to make hu leading principles, 
as to unity, number, and form, more intel- 
ligible to the common reader. They are 
full, according to what we find in Brucker 
and Buhle, of strange and nonsensical 
propositions, such as men, unable to mas- 
ter their own crude fancies on subjects 
above their reach, are wont to put forth. 
None, however, of his productions has 
been more often mentioned than the Spac- 
cio della Bestia Trionfante, alleged by 
some to be full of his atheistical impieties, 
while others have taken it for a mere sa* 
tire on the Roman Church. This diversi- 
ty was very natural in those who wrote 
of a book the}r had never seen. It now 
appears that this famous work is a general 
moral satire in an allegorical form, with 
little that could excite attention, and less 
that could give such offence as to provoke 
the author*s death.* 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably 
place Bruno in this province of q^„,^ 
speculative philosophy, though not eteiMiar 
high, yet above Cesalpin, or any jT^fl'^ 
of the school of Averroes. He ^^^' 
has fallen into great errors, but they seem 
to have perceived no truth. His doctrine 
was not original ; it came from the Eleatic 
philosophers, fh>m Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platoni8ts,t and in some measure fh>m 

* Oingo^n^, yoI. riL, baa giren an analyaia of the 
Spaccio della Bestia. 

t See a valuable analysis of the philosophy of 
Plotinus, in Degerando's Hiatoire Compar6e dee 
Sjstemes, iii., 357 (edit. 1823). It will be foond 
that hia language with reapect to the m/stic su- 
premacy of unity ia that of Bruno himaelr. Plotin, 
however, waa not only theisttc, but intensely reli- 
gious ; and, if he had come a century later, would, 
matead of a heathen philoaopher, have been one of 
the first namea arnong the sainta of the church. It 
ia probable that hia influence* as it ia, haa not been 
email in modelling the mystic tbeologj. Scotus 
Erigena was of Qie same achool, and his language 
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Plato himself; and it is ultimately, beyond 
doubt, of Oriental origin. What seems 
most his own, and I must speak very 
doubtfully as to this, is the syncretism of 
the tenet of a jpervading spint, an Anima 
Mundi, which in itsdf is an imperfect 
theism, with the more pemicioas hypoth- 
esis of a universal Monad, to which ev- 
ery distinct attribute, except unity, was 
to be denied. Yet it is just to observe 
that, in one passage already quoted in a 
note, Bruno expressly says, *' there are 
three kinds of intelligence, the divine, 
which is everything; the mundane, which 
does everythinff; and the particular in- 
telligences, which are all made by the 
second." The inconoeivableness of as- 
cribing intelligence to Bruno's universe, 
and yet thus disting|uishing4t, as he does, 
from the mundane intelligence, may not, 
perhaps, be a sufficient reason for denpng 
him a place among the theistic philoso- 
pters. But it must be confessed, that the 
general tone of these dialogues conveys 
no other impression than that of a pan- 
theism, in whidi every vestige of a su- 
preme intelligence, beyond his sold of the 
world, is effaced.* 

16. The system, if so it may be called, 
gifgan^ of Bruno, was essentially dogmatic, 
uieory of reducing the most subtle and in- 
B*'*^^*^ comprehensible mysteries into pos- 
itive aphonsms of science. Sanchez, a 
Portuguese physician, settled as a public 
instructor at Toulouse, took a different 
course ; the preface of his treatise, Quod 
Nihil Scitnr, is dated from that ci^ in 
1576; but no edition is known to have 
existed before ISSl.f This work is a 
mere tissue of skeptical frilacies, pro- 
pounded, however, with a confident tone 
not unusual in that class of sophists. He 
begins abruptly with these words: Nee 
tmum hoc scio, me nihil scire, conjector 
tamen nee me nee alios. Hec mihi vex- 
illum propositio sit, haec sequenda venit, 
Nihil Scitur. Hanc si probare scivero, 
merito condudam nihil sciri ; si nescivero, 

aboQt the first Monad ib similar to that of Brana — 
Pegerando, toI. it., p. 373. 

* I can hardly agree with Mr. Whewell in mp> 
posing that Joraano Bnmo " probably bad a con- 
aiderable share in introdocing tne new opinions (of 
Copemtcos) into England^^Hist. of IndnctiTe 
Baences, i., 365. Very few in England seem to 
have embraced these opinions ; and those who did 
so, like Wright and Gilbert, were men who had 
somewhat better reasons than the ipM dimi of a 
wandering Italian. 

t Brticker, iv., 541, with this fact before his eyM, 
strangely asserts Sanchei to have been bora in 
1502. Buhle and Cousin copy him wiihoat hesi- 
tation. Antonio is ignorant of any edition of "Quod 
Nihil Scitnr,*' except that of Rotterdam in 1649 ; 
And ignorant, also, that the book oootains anythmg 
mnarkahla. 



hoe ipso melius ; id enim aMerabam. A 
good deal more follows in the same mk 
phistical style of cavillation. Hoc umni 
semper raaxime ab aliquo eiqwtivi, ^uod 
mo«> facio, ut vere diceret aa alk^id per* 
fecte sciret ; nuaquam tamen inveoit pM- 
terquam in sapiente illo proboque viio 
Socrate (licet et Pyrrfaonii, Academiei et 
Sceptici vocati, cum Favorino id etiam 
assererent) quod hoc unum sciebat ^pod 
nihil sciret. Quo solo dicto mihi doetvsi- 
mus indlcatur; quanquam nee adhoc om- 
nino mihi ezpierit mentem ; cum et iUiid 
unum, sicut alia, ignoraret.* 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well; 
but his skepticism, as we peronve, is 
extravagant. Alter descanting on Mon- 
taigne^s favourite topic, the various man- 
ners and opinions of mankind* he saySf 
Non finem faceremus si oranes omuuB 
mores recensere vellemus. An tu his ean- 
dem rationem, quam nobis, omnino potes! 
Mihi non verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen 
ambo scimus. Neg^bis forsan tales ali- 
quos esse homines. Non oontendara; sie 
ab aliis accepi.f Yet, notwithstanding lus 
sweeping denunciation of all science in 
the boldest tone of Pyrrhonism, Sanches 
comes at length to admit the possibility 
of a limited or probable knowledge of 
truth ; and, as might, perhaps, be expected, 
conceives that he had himself attained it 
" There are two modes," he observes, ** of 
discovering truth, by neither of wlnefa do 
men learn the real nature of things, but 
yet obtain some kind of insight into them. 
These are experiment and reason, neither 
being sufficient alone; but expetiaents, 
however well conducted, do not show us 
the nature of things, and reason can only 
conjecture them. Hence there can be no 
such thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out tiie defi- 
ciencies of our own experience; but their 
confusion, prolixity, multitude, and want 
of trustworthiness prevents this resource 
from being of much value, nor is life kxi^ 
enough for so much study. Besides, this 
perfect knowledge requires a perfect re- 
cipient of it, and a ri^t disposition of ttm 
subject of knowledge, which two I have 
never seen. Reader, if yon have net with 
them, write me word." He concludes this 
treatise by promising another, '* in which 
we shall explain the method of knowing 
truth, as far as human weakness will per- 
mit ;" and, as his self-complacency rises 
above his affected skepticism, adds, mihi 
in animo est firmam et facilem quantum 
possim scientiam fundare. 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bean wiu 
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to ft ^te6p ifiiiM of Um impetiiBctioiis 
Wtbe reedTed system in sdenee and rea- 
soning, and to a restless longing for troth, 
wkkh strikes ns in other writers of this 
latter period of the sixteenth centoiy. 
Lonl Bacon, I believe, has never alluded 
to Sanehex, and anch paradoxical akepti- 
cisai was likely to disgost his strong 
nund; jet we may sometimes discern 
signs of a Baconian spirit in the attacks 
of our Spanish philoeopher on the syUo- 
gistie lo0c, as being bmlt on abstract, and 
not aigniiicant terms, and in his dear per- 
ception of the difference between a knowl- 
edge of worda and one of things. 

It. What Sanches promised and Bacon 
Ufte «r gave, a new method of reasoning, 
^■■■•■' by which troth might be better de- 
termined than through the common dia- 
ledica, had been partially attempted al- 
ready by Aconcio, mentioned in the last 
diapter as one of those highly-giAed Ital- 
ians who fled for reUgion to a Protestant 
eonntrj. Withoat openly assailing the 
authority of Aristotle, he endeavoured to 
frame a new discipline of the faculties 
for the diseoveiy of troth. His treatise 
De Methodo, stve Recta Investigandaram 
Tradendaramque Scientiaram Ratione, 
was pnblishea at Basle in 1558, and was 
several times reprinted, till later works, 
tiMMe especially of Bacon and Des Cartes, 
caused it to bis forgotten. Aconcio de* 
ines kigic the ri^t method of thinking 
and teaching, recta oontemplandi docendi- 
qoB ntio. Of the importance of method, 
or tight Older in prosecuting our inquiries, 
be thinks so highly, that if thirty years 
were to be destined to intdlectoal labour, 
be would allot two dwds of the time to 
aeqniring dexterity in this art, which 
seems to imply that he did not consider it 
very easy. To know anything, he tells 
US, is to know what it is, or what are its 
causes and effects. All men have the 
germes of knowledge latent in them, as to 
mattere cognizable by human faculties; it 
is the bosiness of logic to excite and de- 
velop them : Notiones iUas seu scintillas 
sub dnere latentes detegere apt^ue ad 
fee obecuns iUustrandas appKcare.* 

80. Aconcio next gives rales at length 
for constnicting definitions, by attending 
to ^e genus and differentia. These rales 
are good, and might very properly find a 
plaee in a book of logic ; but whether they 
contain much that would vainly be sought 
in other writers, we do not determine. 
He comes aAerwaid to the methods of 
distribotimr a subject. The anal]^ meth- 
od is by aS means to be preferred for the 
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investigation of truth, and, oontraiy to 
what Galen and othen have advised, even 
for communicating it to othera ; since a 
man can learn that of which he is igno- 
rant only bv means of what is better 
known, whether he does this himself or 
with help of a teacher ; the process bdng, 
a notioribus ad minus nota. In this littfe 
treatise of Aconcio there seem to be the 
elements of a aounder philosojdiy, and n 
more steady direction of the mind to dis- 
cover the reality of things than belonged 
to the logic of the age, whether as taught 
by the Aristotelians or by Ramus. It has 
not, however, been quoted by Lord Bacon, 
nor are we sure that he has profited by it. 
91. A more celebrated work than this by 
Aconcio is one by the distin- jf^^^^ « 
guished scholar, Marius Nizo- ife* pnadptaa 
Uus, "^ De Veris Principiis et <»f i**»««wky. 
Vera Ratione Philosophandi contra Psen- 
do-Phik>sophos'* (Parma, 1553). It owes, 
however, what reputation it possesses to 
Leibnitz, who repiinted it in 1670, with a 
very able preface, one of his first contri- 
butions to philosophy. The treatise it- 
self, he says, was almost strangled in the 
birth ; and certainly the invectives of Ni- 
zolius against the logic and metaphysics 
of Aristotle could have had little chance 
of success in a coiutry like Italv, where 
that authority was more undoubted and 
durable than in any other. The aim of 
Nixolius was to set up the best authon of 
Greece aqd Rome and the study of phi« 
lology against the scholastic terminology. 
But certainly this polite literature was not 
sufficient ior Uie discovery of troth ; nor 
does the book keep up to the promise of 
its title, though, by endeavouring to eradr 
icate barbarous sophistry, he may be said 
to have laboured m the interests of real 
philosophy. The preface of Leibnitz v^ 
imadverts on what appeared to him some 
metaphysical eirora of Nizolius, especially 
an excess of nominalism, which tended to 
undermine the foimdations of certainty, 
and his presumptuous scorn of Aristotle.* 

* Nixolina maintaiiied thtt aoiTeml tenna wen 
onlf pwticalArv-HDoUectiiri saiiipU. LeiboiU rs* 
plm, thit th«T are pvticalsra-HUatribatife rami^ 
ta; UtOmsuooiiioatt animal meuM that every oiM 
man is an animal ; not that the genus man, taken 
coUectively, is an animaL Nee vero Niiolii error 
hic levis est ; babet enim magnom aliqoid in recea- 
so. Nam si unireisalia nihil atiud sunt qnam sin- 
inilariom coHactJonea. sequitar, scientiam nollan 
haberi per demonstratiooein, qnod et infim eoUigit 
Nizolina, sed colle^onem smgulariam sea indue- 
tiooem. Sed ea ratione prorsos erertontor sciea- 
tim, ac Sceptici Ticere. Nam nooonam constitni 
poesont en mtione propoeitiones pertecte amTera»> 
lea, qoin indoctione nunqoam oertos es, omnia in* 
dindoe a te tentatn esse ; aed semper intis hanc 
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His own object was rather to recommend 
the treatise as a model of philosophical 
language without baiiiarism, than to be- 
stow much praise on its philosophy. 
Brucker has spoken of it rather slightingly, 
and Buhle with much contempt. I am not 
prepared, by a sufficient study of its con- 
tents, to pass any judgment ; but Buhle's 
censure has appeared to me somewhat 
unfair. Dugald Stewart, who was not ac- 
ouainted with what the latter has said, 
thinks Nizolins deserving of more com- 
mendation than Brucker has assigned to 
him.* He aigoes against all di^ectics, 
and therefore differs from Ramus; con- 
cluding with two propositions as the re- 
sult of his whole book : That as many lo- 
gicians and metaphysicians as are any- 
where found, so many capital enemies of 
truth will then and there exist ; and that, 
so lon^ as Aristotle shall be supreme in 
the logic and metaphysics of the schools, 
so long will error and barbarism reign 
over the mind. There is nothing very 
deep or pointed in this summary of his 
reasoning. 

23. The Margarita Antoniana, by Go- 
if«tyi^r« niez Pereira, published at Medi- 
AntooiuM na del Campo in 1554, has been 
ofFBiein. chiefly remembered as the ground 
of one of the many charges against Des 
Cartes for appropriating unaclmowledged 
opinions of nis predecessors. The book 
is exceedingly scarce, which has been 
strangely ascribed to the efforts of Des 
Cartes to suppress it.t There is, howe?- 



•um mmt talia ; cam Tero dod ponit eue ulk ratio 
QiiiTenalis, temper manebit poesibile innnmerm 
que ta non sis ezpertiu ease dtveraa. Uinc jam 
patet indiictioDera per se nihil prodacere, ne certi- 
tadinem quidem moralem, aine adminicnlo propo* 
aitiooem noa ab iodactione, aed ratione nniTer- 
•ali pmdentinm; nam ai eaaent et adminiculaab 
inducdone, iodigerent novia adminiciilia, nee babe- 
retnr certitodo moralia io infinitom. Sed certitudo 
moralia ab inductione aperari plane non poCeat, ad- 
ditia qniboacunqae adminicaha, et projxKitioDem 
banc, totam magia eaae aoa parte, aola inductione 
nunqnam perfect^ aciemoa. Moz enim prodibit, 
qui negabit ob pecnliarem quondam lationem in 
aliia noodum tentaiia veram eaae, quemadmodum 
ex facto acimoa Gregorinm a Sancto Vincentio 
negaaae totam eaae majaa ana parte, in angnlia aal- 
tem cootactiia, alioa in lofinito ; et Thomam Hobbea 
(at quem Timm !) coBpisae dubilare de propoaitione 
lUa geometrtca a Pythagon demonatrata, et heca- 
tomba aacrificio digna habita ; qood ego non aine 
Btapore legL Thia extract ii not very much to the 
pnrpoee of the text, bat it may pteaae aome of thoae 
who take an incereat in aoch apecalationa. 

« Diaaertation on Progreaa of Philoaophy, p. 38. 

t Biogr. Univ. Branet, Manuel da Libraire. 
Bayle haa a long article on Pereira ; bat, though he 
aaya the book had been ahown to him, he wanted, 
probably, the opportunity to read much of it 

According to Brunet, aereral copiea have been 
aold in France, aome of them at no great price. 
The Jat«r.flditioii if 1748 is, of eoorw, cbMpar. 



er, a copy of the original edition in Am 
British Museum, and it has been reprinted 
in Spain. It was an unhappy theft, if 
theft it were ; for what Pereira maintain- 
ed was precisely the most nntenaUe prop- 
osition of the great French ptulosopner— 
the absence of sensation in brutes. Pe- 
reira argues against this with an eztraor- 
dinaiy disregard of common phenooiena, 
on the assumption of certain 
which cannot be true, if they 
inferences from our obeerration far more 
convincing than themselves. We find 
him give a curious reason for denying 
that we can infer the sensibihty of brutes 
from their outward actions ; namely, that 
this would prove too much, and lead ds to 
beUeve them rational beings ; instancing, 
among other stories, true or false, of ap- 
parent sagacity, the dog in pnrsnit of a 
hare, who, coming where two roads meet, 
if he traces no scent on the first, takes 
the other without trial.* Pereira is a le- 
jecter of Aristotelian despotism ; and ob- 
serves that, in matters of speculation and 
not of faith, no authority is to be reelect- 
ed, f Notwithstanding this assertion of 
freedom, he seems to be wholly enchain- 
ed by the metaphysics of the schools ; nor 
shomd I have thought the book worthy 
of notice but for its scarcity and the 
circumstance above mentioned about Des 
Cartes. 

23. These are, as far as I know, the 
only works deserving of commemoratioa 
in the history of sp^ulative philosophy. 
A few might easily be inserted from the 
catalogues of libraries, or from biograph- 
ical collections, as well as from the lean- 
ed labours of Morhof, Brucker, Tenne- 
mann, and Buhle. It is also not Io be 
doubted, that, in treatises of a diflerent 
character, theological, moral, or medical, 
very many pstssages, worthy of remem- 
brance for their truth, their ingenuity, or 
originaUty, might be discovered, that bear 
upon the best methods of reasoning, the 
philosophy of the human mind, the theoiy 
of natural religion, or the general system 
of the materi^ world. 

24. We should not, however, condnde 
this chapter without adverting to jj,^ 
the dialectical method of Ramus, Um 
whom we left, at the middle of ^' 
the century, struggling against all the 
arms of orthodox logic in the University 
of Paris. The reign of Henry II. was 
more propitious to him than that of Fran- 
cis. In 1551, through the patronage of 

*■ Fol. 18. Thia ia continually told of dogs ; 
bat doea any aenaible aportsman confirm it by 
hia ownezperienoe T I aak for infbinutiQn only. 

t FoL4. 
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tlie Caidinal of Lomine, Ramus became 
royal professor of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy ; and his new system, which, as has 
Deen mentioned, comprehended much that 
was important in the art of rhetoric, be- 
gan to make numerous proselytes. Omer 
Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, 
was among the most ardent of these ; and 
to him we owe our moat authentic ac- 
count of the contest of Ramus with the 
8ortx>nne. The latter were not concilia- 
ted, of course, by the success of their ad- 
versary ; and Ramus having adhered to 
the HufTuenot party in the civil feuds of 
iSance, it has been ascribed to the malig- 
nity of one of his political opponents that 
he perished in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He had, however, already, 
by travelling and teaching in Germany, 
spread the knowledge of his system over 
tnat country. It was received in some of 
the German universities with great fa- 
vour, notwithstanding the influence which 
Melanchthon*s name retained, and which 
had been entirely thrown into the scale 
of Aristotle. The Ramists and Anti- 
Ramists battled it in books of logic 
through the rest of this century, as well 
as ai&rward ; but this was the principal 
period of Ramus*s glory. In Italy he had 



few disciples ; but France, England, and, 
still more, Scotland and Germany, were 
full of them. Andrew Melville introduced 
the logic of Ramus at Glasgow. It was 
resisted for some time at St. Andrews, 
but ultimately became popular in all the 
Scottish universities.* Scarce any emi- 
nent public school, says Brucker, can be 
named, in which the Ramists were not 
teachers. They encountered an equally 
zealous militia under the Aristotelian 
standard ; while some, with the spirit of 
compromise which always takes posses- 
sion of a few minds, though it is rarely 
very successful, endeavoured to unite the 
two methods, which, in fact, do not seem 
essentially exclusive of each other. It 
cannot l)e required of me to give an ac- 
count of books so totaUy forgotten, and 
so uninteresting in their subjects as these 
dialectical treatises on either side. The 
importance of Ramus in philosophical his- 
toiy is not so much founded on his own 
deserts, as on the effect he produced in 
loosening the fetters of inveterate preju- 
dice, and thus preparing the way, like 
many others of nis generation, for those 
who were to be the restorers of genuine 
philosophy.f 
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SsoT. I. Oh MoaAL Philosopbt. 

8oto.— Hooker.— E«uy> of Montaigne.— Their In- 
flaence on the Public— Italian ami EngliBh Mor- 



1. It must naturally be supposed that 
by for the greater part of what was writ- 
ten on mond obliffations in the sixteenth 
century will be found in the theological 
quarter of ancient libraries. The practice 
of auricular confession brought with it an 
entire science of casuistry, which had 
gradually been wrought into a complica- 
ted system. Many, once conspicuous wri- 
ters m this province, belong to the present 
period; but we shall defer the subject till 
we arrive at the next, when it had acqui- 
red a more prominent importance. 

9. The first original work of any repu- 
fciA, De tation in ethical philosophy since 
i'«»«i^ the revival of letters, and which, 
being apparently designed, in great meas- 
ore, for the chair of the confessional, serves 
as a sortof link between the claaa of mere 



casuistry and the philosophical systems 
of morals which were to foUow, is by 
Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who 
played an eminentpart in the deliberations 
of the Council of Trent, in opposition both 
to the papal court and to the theologians 
of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned 
by its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian 
school. This folio volume, entitled De 
Justitia et Jure, was first published, ac- 
cording to the Biographic Universelle, at 
Antwerp, in 1668. It appears to be found- 
ed on the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
the polar star of every true Dommican. 
Every ouestion is discussed with that re- 
markable observation of distinctions, and 
that unremitting desire, both to compre- 
hend and to distribute a subject, which is 
displayed in many of these forgotten fo- 
lios, and ought to inspire us with rever- 
ence for the zealous energy of their zvh 

•   ^ 

• M'Crie'a Life of MelvUle^ii, aos. 
t Brucker, v., 57(1 Bnble, ii, SOIL 
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tlwnv even when we find it impoesible, as 
must geneially be the caae, to read so 
much aa a few pages consecutively, or 
when we light upon trilling and insuffi- 
cient aiguments in the course of our cas- 
ual glances over the volume. 

3. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity miffht 
^^^ seem more property to foil under 
^'^' the head of theology ; but the first 
book of this woik being l^ much the best, 
Hooker ought rather to be reckoned among 
those who have weighed the principles, 
and delineated the iwundaries of moral 
and political science. I have, on another 
occasion,* done full justice to the wisdom 
and eloquence of this earliest among the 
mat writers of England, who, having 
drunk at the streams of ancient philoso- 
phy, has acquired from Plato and Tully 
somewhat of their redundancy and want 
of precision, with their comprehensive- 
ness of observation and their dignity of 
soul. The reasonings of Hooker, though 
he bore in the ensuing century the sur- 
name of judicious, are not always safe or 
satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they be 
reckoned wholly clear or consistent : his 
learning, though beyond that of most Eng- 
lish writers in that age, is necessarily un- 
critical ; and his fundamental theory, the 
mutability of ecclesiastical government, 
lias as little pleased those for whom he 
wrote as those whom he repelled by its 
means. But he stood out at a vast height 
Above lus predecessors and contemporar 
4ies in the English Church, and was, per- 
il^, the first of our writers who had any 
considerable acquaintance with the philos- 
dOphers of Greece, not merely displayed in 
/quotation, of which others may have 
eometimes set an example, but in a spir- 
it of reflection and comprehensiveness 
which the study of antiquity alone could 
liave infused. The absence of minute 
ramifications of argument, in which the 
0choolroen loved to spread out, distin- 
guishes Hooker from the writers who had 
been trained in those arid dialectics, such 
as Soto or Suarez ; but, as I have hinted, 
considering the depth and difficulty of sev- 
eral questions that he deals with in the 
first book of the Polity, we might wish for 
a little less of the expanded palm of rhet- 
oric, and somewhat of more dialectical 
precision in the reasoning.f 

* CoDttitnt Hilt. Engl., chap. iv. 

t It has been ahown with ineaiacible proof h^ the 
last eAitor of Hooker, that the aucth book of the Ec- 
clesiastical Polity has been lost; that which we 
read aa sacfa being, with the exception of a few par- 
agraphs at the beginning, altogether a diflerent pro- 
jdaction, though bearing marks of the sane aatnor. 
Thia ia profved, not onrf bf kt» want of relation to 
|hagBiMnl«li)aetQrtb0Wcik,aadtpttM iolaect 



4. Hooker, like roost great monl wil« 
ters both of antiquity and of mod- fom^t^ 
em ages, rests his positions on one lysf ms* 
solid basis, the eternal obligation ■>^i>v* 
of natural law. A small number had been 
inclined to maintain an arbitraiy power of 
the Deitv, even over the fundamental prin- 
ciples of right and wrong ; but the sound- 
er theologians seem to have held that, 
however the will of God may be the 
er source of moral obligation in man 
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conceming which they were not mora 
agreed then than thev have been since, it 
was impossible for him to deviate from 
his immutable rectitude and holineaa. 
They were unanimous, also, in asserting 
the capacity of the human faculties to 
discern right from wrong, little regarding 
what they deemed the prejudices or er- 
rors that had misled many nations, and 
more or less influenced the migori^ of 
mankind. 

5. But there had never been wanting 
those who, struck by the diversi- DeMUs §m 
ty of moral judgments and be- bycthm. 
haviour among men, and especiaDy under 
circumstances of climate, manners, or re- 
ligion different from our own, had fomiil 
it hard to perceive how reason could be 
an unerring arbiter, when there was so 
much discrepance in what she professed 
to have determined. The relations of 
travellers, continually pressing upon the 
notice of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
and pertiaps rather more exaggerated thui 
at present, in describing barbarous tribes, 

announced in the title of this verr book, bat bj the 
remarkable fact, that a aeriea of remarks hj two 
friends of Hooker on the sixth book are extant, and 
published in the iaat edition, which were cbriooaly 
designed for a totally different treatise frotn that 
which has slways psased for the sixth book of the 
Ecclesiastical Pohty. Thia can only be explained 
by the confiiaion in which Hooker'a mHiiiacinits 
were left st his death, and upon which sospkioDS 



of interpolation have been foanded. Sock aespi- 

Ithstandinclte 
exaggerated langnsge which has aometimea oean 



ciona are not reaaonable ; and. notwit 



used7l think it Tsry questionable whether any mofe 
perfect mannscript was ever in existence. The 
reasoning in the serenth snd eighth books appeals 
aa elaborate, the proola aa foO, the grammatical 
stractore ss perfect aa in the earlier books ; and the 
abaence of those paasages of eloquence, which we 
occasionally find m the former, cannot ailard etsn 
a presumption that the latter were deaigned to be 
written over again. The eighth book is manifartly 
incomplete, wanting aome diacnaaione which the 
author had announced ; bat thia aeems rather ad- 
▼eTse to the hypothesis of a more elaborate copy. 
The more probible inference is, that Hooker waa 
interrupted by death before he had coni{>leted his 
plan. It is possible, also, that the ooncIuaioD of the 
eighth book haa been lost like the sixth. AU the 
stories on this subject in Walton's Life of Hookei^ 
who seems to have been a man always too crsd- 
oloos of snecdote, are nnwliifarfcty to any oae 
who ends nal ptisoC 
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•llbided oonUimal aliment to the raspi- 
cion. It was at least evident, without 
anything that could be called unreasona- 
ble skepticism, that these diversities ought 
to be well explained and sifted before we 
acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that 
we idone could be in the right. 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, the first 
BHtyioT edition of which appeared at Bor- 
BioBcaifM. deaux in 1580,* make in several 
respects an epoch in literature, less on 
account of their real importance, or the 
novel truths they contain, than of their 
influence upon the taste and the opinions 
of Europe. They are the first frwocatio 
adpopulum^ the first appeal from the porch 
and the academy to the haunts of busy 
and of idle men, the first book that uught 
the unlearned reader to observe and re- 
flect for himself on questions of moral 
phOoeophy. In an age when every topic 
of this nature was treated systematically 
and in a didactic form, he broke out with- 
out connexion of chapters, with all the 
digressions that levity and garrulous eso- 
tism could suggest, with a very deliffhtful, 
but, at that time, most unusual rapidity of 
transition from seriousness to gayety. It 
would be to anticipate much of what wUl 
demand attention m the ensuing century, 
were we to mention here the conspicuous 
writers who, more or less directly, and 
with more or less of close imitation, may 
be classed in the school of Montaigne ; it 
embraces, in fact, a large proportion of 
French and English literature, and es- 
I>eciaUv of that which has borrowed his 
title of Essajrs. No prose writer of the 
sixteenth centunr has been so generally 
read, nor probably given so much delight. 
Whatever may be our estimate of Bfon- 
taigne as a philosopher, a name which he 
was far Arom arrogating, there will be but 
one opinion of the felicity and brightness 
of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these quali- 
TMreiMr- tics, that We cauuot help believ- 
•««*«><* ing him to have struck out all 
his thoughts by a spontaneous effort of 
his minc^ and to have fallen afterward 
upon his miotations and examples by 
happy acciaent. I have little doubt but 
that the process was different ; and that, 
either by dint of memory, though he ab- 
solutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of common- 
plactng, he had made his readinjg instru- 
mental to excite his own ingenious and 
fearless understanding. His extent of 
was by no means great Ibr that 
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agOt but the whole oTit was brought to 
bear on his object; and it is a proof of 
Montaigne's independence of mind, that, 
while a vast mass of erudition was the 
only regular passport to fame, he read no 
authors but such as were most fitted to his 
own habits of thinking. Hence he displays 
a unity, a self*existence, which we seldom 
find so complete in other writers. His 
quotations, though they, perhaps, make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem 
parts of himself, and are like limbs of his 
own mind, which could not be separated 
without laceration. But over all is spread 
a charm of a fascinating simplicity, and 
an apparent abandonment of the whole 
man to the easy inspiration of ffenius, 
combined with a good-nature, thouf^ rath- 
er too epicurean and destitute of moral 
energy, which, for that very reason, made 
him a favourite with men of similar dis- 
positions, for whom courts, uid camps, 
and country mansions were the proper 
soil. 

8. Montai^e is sufwrior to any of the 
ancients in hveliness, in that careless aikl 
rapid style, where one thought springs 
naturally, but not consecutively, from an- 
other, by analogical rather than deductive 
connexion ; so uat, while the reader seems 
to be following a train of arguments, he 
is imperceptibly hurried to a distance by 
some contingent association. This may 
be observed in half his essays, the titles 
of which often give us little insight into 
their ^neral scope. Thus the apology 
for Raimond de Sebonde is soon forgotten 
in the long defence of moral Pyrrhonism, 
which occupies the twelfth chapter of the 
second book. He sometimes makes a 
show of coming back from his excursions ; 
but he has generally exhausted himself 
before he does so. This is what men love 
to practise (not advantageously for their 
severer studies) in their own thoughts; 
they love to follow Uie casual associations 
that lead them through pleasant labyrinths 
—as one riding along the high road is glad 
to deviate a little into the woods, though 
it may sometimes happen that he will lose 
his way, and find himself far remote from 
his inn. And such is tiie conversational 
style of lively and eloquent old men. We 
oonverse with Montaigne, or, rather, hear 
him talk ; it is almost impossible to read 
his essays without thinking that he speaks 
to us ; we see his cheerful brow, his spark* 
ling eye, his negligent, but ^ntlemanly 
demeanour ; we picture him m bis arm- 
chair, with his few books round the room, 
and Plutarch on the table. 

e. The independence of his mind pro- 
duces great part of the ehann of his wri- 
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ting; it redeems his Tanity, without which 
it eould not have been so fully displayed, 
or, perhaps, so powerfully felt. In an age 
of literary servitude, when every province 
into which reflection cocdd wander was 
occupied by some despot; when, to say 
nothing of theology, men found Aristotle, 
or Ulpian, or Hippocrates at every turn- 
ing to dictate their road, it was gratifying 
to fall in company with a simple gentle- 
man, who, witn much more reading than 
generally belonged to his class, had the 
spirit to ask a reason for every rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, be- 
sides his quotations, from the few ancient 
authors he loved to study. In one pas- 
sage he even says that his book is wholly 
compiled from Plutarch and Seneca; but 
this is evidently intended to throw the 
critics off their scent. " I purposely con- 
ceal the authors from whom I borrow," 
he says in another place, " to check the 
presumption of those who are apt to cen- 
sure what they find in a modem. I am 
content that they should lash Seneca and 
Plutarch through my sides."* These were 
his two favourite authors ; and, in order 
to judge of the originality of Montaigne in 
any passage, it may often be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with 
their works. " When I write," he says, 
" I care not to have books about me ; but 
I can hardly be without a Plutarch."! He 
knew little Greek, but most editions at 
that time had a Latin translation: he 
needed not for Plutarch to go beyond his 
own language. Cicero he did not much 
admire, except the epistles to Atticus. He 
esteemed the modems very sUghtly in 
comparison with antiquity, though prais- 
ing Guicciaidini and Philip de Comines. 
Dugald Stewart observes that Montaigne 
cannot be suspected of affectation, and 
therefore must have believed what he 
says of the badness of bis memory, for- 
getting, as he tells us, the names of the 
commonest things, and even of those he 
constantly saw. But his vanity led him 
to talk perpetually of himself; and, as often 
happens to vain men, he would rather talk 
of his own failings Uian of any foreign 
subject. He could not have had a very 
defective memory so far as it had been 
exercised, though he might fall into the 
common mistake of confounding his in- 
attention to ordinary objects with weak- 
ness of the faculty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or dis- 
criminates ; ms mind had great quickness, 
but little subtlety ; his carelessness and 
impatience of labour rendered his views 
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practically one-sided ; for, though he 
sufilciently free from prejudice to place 
the objects of consideration in different 
lights, he wanted the power, or did not 
use the diligence, to make that comparar 
tive appreciation of facts which is necee- 
sary to distinguish the troth. He appean 
to most advantage in matten requiring 
good sense lad calm obBervation, as in 
the education of children. The twenty* 
fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book, which relate to this subject, are 
among the best in the collection. His 
excellent temper made him an enemy to 
the harshness and tyranny so frequent at 
that time in the management of children, 
as his clear understanding did to the pe- 
dantic methods of overloading and misdi- 
recting their faculties. It required some 
courage to argue against the grammarians 
who had almost monopolized the admira- 
tion of the world. Of these men Mon- 
taigne observes, that, though they h&ve 
strong memories, their judgment is usu- 
ally very shallow, making only an excep- 
tion for Tumebus, who, though in ua 
opinion the greatest scholar that had ex- 
isted for a thousand years, had nothing of 
the pedant about him but his dress. In 
all the remarks of Montaige on human 
character and manners, we find a livdi- 
ness, simplicity, and truth. They are 
such as his ordinary opportunities of ob- 
servation or his readine suggested ; and^ 
though several writers have given proofo 
of deeper reflection or more watchfiil dis- 
cernment, few are so well calculated U> 
fall in with the apprehension of the gen- 
eral reader. 

IS. The skepticism of Montaigne, con- 
cerning which so much has been said, is 
not displayed in religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, though his faith seems 
to have been rather that of acquiescence 
than conviction, nor in such subtleties of 
metaphysical Pyrrhonism as we find in 
Sanchez, which had no attraction for his 
careless nature. But he had read much 
of Sextus Empiricus, and might, pexhaps, 
have derived something from his favour- 
ite Plutareh. He had also been forcibly 
strack by the recent narratives of travel- 
lers, which he sometimes received with a 
credulity as to evidence not rarely com- 
bined with theoretical skepticism, and 
which is too much the fault of his age to 
bring censure on an individual. It was 
then assumed that all travellera were 
trustworthy, and still more that none of 
the Greek and Roman authore have re- 
corded falsehoods. Hence he was at a 
loss to discover a general rule of moral 
law, as an implanted instinct or necessa- 
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ly deduction of common reason, in the 
▼mryiog usages and opinions of mankind. 
But his skepticism was less extravagant 
and unreasonable at that time than it 
would be now. Things then really doubt- 
ful have been proved, and positions, in- 
trenched by authority which he dared not 
to scruple, have been overthrown ;* truth, 
in retinng from her outposts, has become 
more unassailable in her citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a symptom of 
wanting a thorough love of truth when a 
man overrates, as much as when he over- 
looks the difficulties he deals with. Mon- 
taiffne is perhaps not exempt from this 
faifing. Though sincere and candid in 
bis general temper, he is sometimes more 
ambitious of setting forth his own inge- 
nuity than desirous to come to the bottom 
of lus subject. Hence he is apt to run 
into the faUaicy common to this class of 
writers, and which La Mothe le Yayer 
employed much more — that of confound- 
ing the variations of the customs of man- 
kind in things morally indifferent with 
thoae which affect the principles of duty ; 
and hence the serious writen on philoso- 

Shy in the next age, Pascal, Amauld, 
lalebranche, animadvert with much se- 
verity on Montaigne. They considered 
him, not periiaps unjustly, as an enemy 
to the candid and honest investinition of 
truth, both by his bias towards Pyrrhon- 
ism, and by Uie great indifference of his 
temperament ; scarcely acknowledging so 
much as was due the service he had done 
by chasing the servile pedantir of the 
schools, aiMi preparing the way K>r closer 
reasonere than himseli. But the very tone 
of their censures is sufficient to prove the 
vast influence he had exerted over the 
worfd. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest classical 
writer in the French language, the first 
whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
have read. So long as an unaffected style 
and an appearance of the utmost simpli- 
city and good-nature shall charm ; so long 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerful 
conversation shall be more numerous than 
those who prefer a lecture or a sermon ; 
so long as reading is sought by the many 
as an amusement in idleness or a resource 
in pain, so long will Montaigne be among 
tiie fiivourite authors of mankind. 1 know 
not whether the (greatest blemish of his 
Essays has much unpeded their populari- 
ty ; they led the way to the indecency so 
ehaiacteristic of French literature, but in 

* Moolune't ikepticum wm rightly exercised 
OD witchcnil and ouer •openiatprai ■torice ; uid 
he bed pfobeUy eooie wei^t in 
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no writer on serious topics, except Bayle, 
more habitual than in Montaigne. It may 
be observed, that a larger portion of this 
(juality distinguishes the tlurd book, pub- 
lished after he had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more over- 
spread by egotism ; and it is not agreea* 
hie to perceive that the two leading faults 
of his disposition became more unre- 
strained and absorbing as he advanced in 
life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral trea- 
tises of this period, but chiefly wHt«s«i 
scarce and little read. The In- Morals la 
stituzioni Morali of Alexander '***'* 
Piccolomini; the Instituzioni di Tutta la 
Vita dell' Uomo Nato NobUe e in citti 
libera, by the same author ; the Latin trea- 
tise of Mazzoni de Triplici Vita, which, 
though we mention it here as partly eth- 
ical, seems to be rather an attempt to 
give a general survey of all science, are 
among the least obscure, though they have 
never been of much reputation in Europe.* 
But a more celebrated woriL, relating, in- 
deed, to a minor department of ethics, the 
rules of polite and decorous behaviour, is 
the Galateo of Casa, bishop of Benevento, 
and an elegant writer of considerable rep- 
utation. This little treatise is not only 
accounted superior in style to most Ital- 
ian prose, but serves to illustrate the man- 
nere of society in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Some of the improprie- 
ties which he censures are such as we 
should hardly have expected to flnd in It- 
aly, and almost remind us of a strange but 
graphic poem of one Dedekind, on the man- 
nere of Germany in the sixteenth century, 
called Grobianus. But his own precepts 
in other places, though hardly stnking us 
as novel, are more reflned, and relate to 
the essential principles of social inter- 
course rather than to its conventional 
forms.f Casa wrote also a little book on 
the duties to be observed between friends 
of unequal ranks. The inferior, he ad- 
vises, should never permit himself to jest 
upon his patron ; but, if he is himself 
stung by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, 
ought to receive it with a smiling counte- 

* For theee books see Tirsboechi, Coniiuii, sad 
Gin^^nA. N icenm, vol. zziii, observes of Piceo- 
lommi, tbst he wss the first who employed the Ital- 
isnlsngusgeiomonl philosophy. This most, how- 
ever, be taken venr strictly ; for, in a general sense 
of the word, we nave seen earlier instances than 
hie Instituaiooi Morali in 1575. 

t Casa inveighs against the pmctiUoas and troii* 
blesone ceremonies, introduced, as he soppoees, 
from Spain, making distinctions in the mode of sd- 
dressing diflersnt ranks of notMlit^. One of thdse 
innovatKMM was ths use of the third penon kn the 
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nance, and to answer so as to conceal his 
resentment. It is probable that t^s art 
was understood in an Italian palace mth- 
out the help of books. 

16. There was never a generation in 
b Eociaod. Enghmd which, for worldly pni- 

dence and wise observation of 
mankind, stood higher than the subjects 
of Elizabeth. Rich in men of strong mind, 
that age had given them a discipUne un- 
known to ourselves ; the strictness of the 
Tudor government, the suspicious temper 
of the queen, the spirit not only of intol- 
erance, but of inquisitiveness as to reli- 
gious dissent, the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture, produced a caution rather foreign to 
the ffnglish character, accompanied by a 
closer attention to the workings of other 
men's minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long distin- 
guished the Italians ; but it is chiefly dis- 
played, perhaps, in their political writings. 
We find it, in a larger ana more philosoph- 
ical sense, near the end of Elizabeth's 
leign, when our literature made its first 
strong shoot, prompting the short, con- 
dense reflections of Burleigh and Raleigh, 
or saturating with moral observation the 
mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

17. The first in time, and, we may just- 
BMoa^ ly say, the first in excellence of 
^""*a^ English writings on moral prudence 
are the Essa3rs of JB&con. But these, as 
we now read them, though not very bulky, 
are ^atly enlarged since their mrst pub- 
lication in 1597. They then were but ten 
in number : entitled, 1. Of Studies ; 2. Of 
Discourse; 3. Of Ceremonies and Re- 
spects ; 4. Of Followers and Friends ; 5. 
Of Suiters ; 6. Of Expense ; 7. Of Regi- 
ment of Health ; 8. Of Honour and Rep- 
utation; 9. Of Faction; 10. Of Negotia- 
ting. And even these few have been ex- 
panded in later editions to nearly double 
their extent. The rest were added chief- 
ly in 1613, and the whole were enlarged 
in ieS5. The pith, indeed, of these ten 
essays will be found in the edition of 1697 ; 
the additions being merely to explain, cor- 
rect, or illustrate. But, as a much great- 
er number were incorporated with them 
in the next century, we shall say no more 
of Bacon's Essays for the present. 



Sect. II. Oh PoLmcAL Prilosopht. 

FrMdom of Wiitinff on Government at thn Time. 
~Its Caaaee.— Hottoman.— Langnet.— Le Boe- 
tie.^ BachaDan.— Roae.~Mahana. — The Jeau- 
ita— Botero and Panita.— Bodin.— Analyiia of 
hiaRapablic 

18. Ths present period, especially after 
1570, is (ar more fruitful than the prece- 




ding in the annals of political sei- n^tm^t 
ence. It produced several works gagg* 
both of temporary and pennanent *'^*~"' 
importance. Before we come to BodiB, 
who is its most conspicuous omameot, it 
may be fit to mention some less consid- 
erable books, which, though belonging 
partly to the temporaiy class, have in sev- 
eral mstances survived the occasion i^icfa 
drew them forth, and indicate a state of 
public opinion not nnworthy of notice. 

10. A constant progress towards abao- 
Inte monarehy, sometimes silent, 
at other times attended with vio- 
lence, had been observable in the 
grincipal kingdoms of Europe for the last 
undred years. This had been brought 
about by various curcumstances which be- 
long to civil history ; but, among othen, 
by a more skilful management, and a more 
systematic attention to the maxims of 
state-craft, which had sometimes assomed 
a sort of scientific form, as in the Priooe 
of Machiavel, but were more frequently 
inculcated in current rales familiar to the 
counsellors of kings. The oonaeqaence 
had been, not only many flagrant instan- 
ces of violated public njgfat, bat in some 
countries, especially France, an habitnal 
contempt for every moral as weU as polit- 
ical restraint on the ruler's will. But op- 
pression is always felt to be such, and the 
breach of known laws cannot be n^cyMt 
borne without resentment, though gmmmA 
it may without resistance ; and "^ ^ 
there were several causes that tended to 
generete a spirit of indignation against the 
predominant despotism. Indepeodeiit of 
those of a political nature, wniefa mied 
according to the circumstances of king- 
doms, there were three that belooged to 
the sixteenth century as a learned and re- 
flecting age, which, if they did not all ex- 
ercise a great influence over the mnltitnde, 
were sufficient to affect the corai^xioB 
of literature, and to indicate a somewhat 
novel state of opinion in the paUic mind. 

20. 1. From the Greek and Roman poets, 
oratore, or historians, the sehoiar d^^^^^ 
derived the principles, not only of nam cm^ 
equal justice, but of equal pnvi- ^ mmt;. 
leges ; he learned to reverence free repub- 
lics, to abhor tyranny, to sympathiae widi 
a Timoleon or a Brutus. A late Enghsh 
historian, who carried to a morbid exeess 
his jealousy of democratic prejodioes, fan- 
cied that these are perceptible in the ver- 
sions of Greek antbors by the leaned of 
the sixteenth oentnry, and that Xylander 
or Rhodomann gratified their spite against 
the sovereigns of their own time, by mis- 
translating their text in order to throw 
odium on Philip or Alexuider. This ia 
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probably imfoiiDded ; bat it may otill be 
true that men, who had imbibed notions, 
periiapo, as indefinite as exag^rated, of 
the blessings of freedom in ancient Rome 
nod Greece, woold draw no advantageous 
contrast with the palpable outrages of ar- 
bitrary power before their eyes. We have 
seen, fifty years before, a stnking proof of 
almost mutinous indignation in the Ada- 
ges of Erasmus ; and I have little doubt 
fiiat fiuther evidence of it might be glean- 
ed fh>m the letters and writings of the 
learned. 

91. II. In proportion as the antiquities 
Tnm tbflir ®^ ^ existing European mon- 
•waand archies came to be studied, it 
i^jvmitk. oould not but appear that the 
rojral authority had outgrown many limita- 
tions that primitive usage or established 
law had imposed upon it ; and the farther 
back these researches extended, the more 
they seemed, according to some inquirers, 
to favour a popular theory of constitutional 
polity. III. Neither of these considera- 
tions, which affected only the patient 
scholar, struck so powerfully on the public 
mind as the free spirit engendered b^ the 
Reformation, and especially the Judaizing 
torn of the eariy Protestants ; those, at 
least, of the Calvinistic school, which 
sought for precedents and models in the 
Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel nad fallen away 
from Rehoboam, how the Maccabees had 
repelled the Syrian, how Eglon had been 
smitten by the dagger of Ehud. For many 
years the Protestants of France had made 
choice of the sword, when their alterna- 
tive was the stake; and, amid defeat, 
treBciiery,and massacre, sustained an un- 
equal combat with extraordinary heroism, 
and a constancy that only a persuasion 
of acting according to conscience could 
impait. That persnarion it was the busi- 
ness of their ministers and scholars to 
eneoora^ by argument. Each of these 
three prmciples of liberty was asserted by 
means of the press in thie short period be- 
tween 1670 and 1560. 

S9. First in order of publication is the 
1^^,,^^ Franco-Gallia of Francis Hotto- 
o tiitoof man, one of the most eminent 
"«"■■■■ lawyers of that age. This is 
chiefly a collection of passages from the 
eaily French historians, to prove the share 
of the people in govemment, and espe- 
cially their right of electing the kings of 
the first two races. No one, in such in- 
mnries, woidd now have recourse to the 
rranco-Gallia, which has certainly the 
defect of great partiality, and an unwar- 
rantable extensiODOf the author's hypothe- 
But it is also true that Hottoman 
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revealed some fkcts as to the ancient 
monarchy of France, which neither the 
later historians, flatterers of the courts 
nor the lawyers of the Parliament of Paris, 
against whom he is prone to invei^ had 
suffered to transpire. 

93. An anonymous treatise, Vindictai 
contra Tyrannos, Auctore 8te- vindida or 
phano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, Udcm. 
commonly ascribed to Hubert Langnet, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, breathes 
the stem spirit of Judaical Huguenotism. 
Kings, that lay waste the church of God 
and support idolatry ; kings, that trample 
upon their subjects' privileges, may be 
deposed by the states of their kincdomy 
who, indeed, are bound in duty to do so, 
though it is not lawful for private men to 
take up arms without authority. Askings 
derive their pre-eminence from the win of 
the people, they may be considered as 
feudally vassals of their subjects, so far 
that they may forfeit their crown by 
felony against them. Though Lancet 
speaks honourably of ancient tyrannicides, 
it seems as if he could not mean to justify 
assassination, since he refuses the right of 
resistance to private men. 

94. Hottoman and Languet were both 
Protestants; and the latter es- onRti*Va 
pecially may have been greatly orBoMit. 
mfluenced by the perilous fortunes of their 
religion. A short treatise, however, came 
out in 1578, written probably near thirty 
years before, by Stephen de la Boetie, 
best known to posterity by the ardent * 
praises of his friend Montaipie, an adhe- 
rent to the church. This is called Le 
Contr* Un, on Discours de la Servitude 
Volontaire. It well deserves its tiUe. 
Roused by the flagitious tyranny of many 
contemporary rulers, and none were worse 
than Henry II., under whose reign it was 
probi^ly written. La Boetie poors forUi 
the vehement indignation of a youthful 
heart, full of the love of virtue and of 
the brilliant illusions which a superficial 
knowledge of ancient history creates, 
a^nst Uie voluntary abjectness of man- 
kmd, who submit as skves to one no 
wiser, no braver, no stronger than any of 
themselves. ** He who so plays the mas- 
ter over yon has but two eyes, has but 
two hands, has but one body, has nothing 
more than the least among the vast num- 
ber who dwell in our cities ; nothing has 
he better than you, save the advantage 
that 3rou ffive him, that hie may ruin you. 
Whence has he so many eyes to watch 
you, but that yon give them to him ? How 
nas he so many hands to strike you, but 
that he employs your own! How does 
he come by the ibet which trunple on 
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your cities bnt by your means ! How can 
he have any power over you but what 
you give him ? How could he venture to 
persecute 3rott if he had not an under- 
standing with yourselves 1 What harm 
could he do you if you were not receivers 
of Uie robber that plunders you, accom- 
plices of the murderer who kills you, and 
traitors to your own selves ? You, you 
BOW the fruits of the earth that he may 
waste them; you furnish your houses 
that he may pillage them ; you rear your 
daughters that he may glut his wanton- 
ness, and your sons tl^t he may lead 
them at the best to his wars, or that he 
may send them to execution, or make 
them the instruments of his concupis- 
cence, the ministers of his revenge. You 
exhaust your bodies with labour, that he 
may revel in luxury, or wallow in base 
and vile pleasures; you weaken your- 
selves that he may become more strong, 
and better able to hold you in check. 
And yet from so many indignities that 
the beasts themselves, could they be con- 
scious of them, would not endure, you 
may deliver yourselves if you but make 
an effort, not to deUver yourselves, but to 
show the will to do it. Once resolve to 
be no longer slaves, and you are already 
free. I do not say that you should assail 
him or shake his seat ; merely support 
him no longer, and you will see that, like 
a great Colossus, whose basis has been 
removed from beneath him, he will fall by 
his own weight, and break to pieces."* 

25. These bursts of a noble patriotism, 
which no one who is in the least familiar 
with the history of that period will think 
inexcusable, are much unlike what we 
generally expect from the French wri- 
ters. IJa Boetie, in fact, is almost a sin- 
gle instance of a thoroughly republican 
character till nearly the period of the 
Revolution. Montaigne, the stanchest 
supporter of church and state, excuses 
his friend, ** le plus grand homme, a mon 
avis, de notre siede," assuring us that he 
was always a loyal subject, though, if he 
had been permitted his own choice, " he 
would rather have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat." La Boetie died young in 
1561, and his Discourse was written some 
years before ; he might have lived to per- 
ceive how much more easy it is to inveigh 
against the abuses of government than to 
bring about anything better by rebellion. 

S6. The three great sources of a free 
Bnciwiian, Spirit in politics, admiration of an- 
D^JoTB tiquity, zeal for religion, and per- 
**'°*; suasion of positive right, which 
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separately had animated La Boetie, 
guet, and Hottoman, united their streams 
to produce, in another country, the trea- 
tise of George Buchanan (De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos), a scholar, a Protestant, and 
the subject of a very limited monarchy. 
This is a dialogue elegantly written, and 
designed, first, to show the origin of loyai 
government from popular election ; then, 
the right of putting tyrannical kingB to 
death, according to Scripture, and the con- 
ditional allegiance due to the crown of 
Scotland, as proved by the coronation 
oath, which implies that it is received in 
trust from the people. The following is a 
specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which 
goes very materially farther than Languet 
had presumed to do : " Is there, ^n," 
says one of the interlocutors, ^ a mutual 
compact between the kinff and the people? 
M. Thus it seems. — B. Does not ne who 
first violates the compact, and does any- 
thing against his own stipulations, break 
his agreement 1 M. He does. — B. If, then, 
the bond which attached the king to the 
people is broken, all rights he derived 
from the agreement are forfeited? M. 
They are forfeited. — ^B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as before 
the agreement? M. He has the same 
rights and the same freedom as he had 
before. — B. But if a king should do things 
tending to the dissolution of hnmam so- 
ciety, for the preservation of which he 
has been made, what name should we 
give him ? M. We should call him a ty- 
rant. — B. But a tyrant not only possesses 
no just authority over his people, but is 
their enemy 1 M. He is surely their en- 
em]^. — ^B. Is there not a just cause of war 
against an enemy who has inflicted heavy 
and intolerable injuries upon us? If. 
There is. — B. What is the nature of a 
war against the enemy of all manltinii^ 
that is, against a tyrant ? M. None can 
be more just. — B. Is it not lawful, in a 
war justly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, but for any single person, 
to kill an enemy? M. It must be con- 
fessed. — B. What, then, shall we say of a 
tyrant, a public enemy, with whom all 
good men are in eternal warfare? may 
not any one of all mankind inflict on him 
eveiy penalty of war ? M. I observe that 
all nations have been of that opinion ; for 
Theba is extolled for having killed her 
husband, and Timoleon for his brother's, 
and Cassius for his son's death."* 

37. We may include among political 
treatises of this class some pub- pmmi « 
lished by the English and ScoU gahttte a 
ti sh exiles during the persecution * 

•P. 96. 
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of liieir religion by the two Blaries. They 
an, indeed, prompted by circumstanees, 
and, in eome metances, have too much of a 
temporary character to desenre a place in 
literary history. I willi howcTer, give an 
account of one, more theoretical than the 
rest, and characteristic of the bold spirit 
of these early Protestants, especially as 
it 18 almost wholly unknown except by 
name. This is in the title-page : ^ A Short 
Treatise of PoMtiaue Power, and of the 
true obedience which subjects owe to 
kings and other civil magistrates, being 
an answer to seven questions : M . Where- 
of politique power groweth, wherefore it 
was ordaineo, and the right use and duty 
of the same ! S. Whether kings, princes, 
and other governors have an absolute 
power and authority over their subjects 1 
3. Whether kings, princes, and other poli- 
tique governors be subject to God*s laws, 
or the positive laws of their countries ? 4. 
In what things and how far subjects are 
bound to obey their princes and govern- 
on 1 5. Whether all the subject's goods 
be the emperor's or king's own, and that 
they may lawfully take them for their 
ownl 6. Whether it be lawful to depose 
an evil governor and kill a tyrant? 7. 
YHiat confidence is to be given to princes 
and potentates V " 

98. The author of this tnatise was John 
a«iib«i Poynet, or Ponnet, as it is spelled 
<kMnr- in the last edition, bishop of Win- 
chester under Edward VI., and who is said 
to have had a considerable shan in the 
Refonsation.* it was first published in 
1658, and nprinted m 1649, '' to serve," 
says Strype, ** the turn of those times." 
** This book," observes tndy the same in- 
dustrious person, ^ was not over favoura- 
ble to princes.** Poynet died very soon 
afterwaid, so that we cannot determine 
whether he would have thought it expe- 
dient to speak as fiercely under the nign 
that was to come. The place of pubUca- 
tion of the fint edition 1 do not know, but 
I pnsume it was at Geneva or Frankfort. 
It is closely and vigorously written, de- 
serving, in many paru, a high place among 
the English prose of that age, though not 
entinly free from the usual fault— vulgar 
and ribaldrous invective. He determines 
all the (questions stated in the title-page 
on principles adverse to royal power, con- 
tending, m the sixth chapter, that '^the 
manifold and continual examples that have 
been, ftom time to time, of the deposing 
of kings and killing of tyrants, do most 
certaimy confirm it to be most true, just, 
and consonant to God's judgment The 

•CfadoMn. Strjpe't Mflmmtato. 



history of kings in the Old Testament is 
full of it; and, as Cardinal Pole mdy 
citeth, England lacketh not the practice 
and experience of the same ; for tiiey de- 

E rived King Edward II., because, without 
iw, he kifled the subjects, spoiled them 
of their goods, and wasted the treasures 
of the realm. And upon what just causes 
Richard II. was thrust out, and Henry IV. 
4>ut in his place, I refer it to their own 
judgment. Denmaric also now, in our days, 
did nobly the like act, when they depri- 
ved Christiem the tyrant, and committed 
him to perpetual prison. 

29. ** The reasons, arguments, and laws 
that serve for the deposing and ativm ibr 
displacing of an evil governor tmofiidda. 
will do as much tor the proof that it is 
lawful to kill a tyrant, if tliey may be in- 
differently heard. As God liath ordained 
magistrates to hear and determine private 
men's mattere, and to punish their vices, 
so also wiUeth he that the magistrates' 
doings be called to account and reckon- 
ing, and their vices corrected and punish- 
ed by the lK>dy of the whole congregation 
or commonwealth ; as it is manifest by 
the memory of the ancient office of the 
High Constable of England, unto whose 
auUiority it pertained, not only to summon 
the king personally before the Parliament 
or other courts of judgment^ to answer 
and receive according to justice, but also, 
upon just occasion, to commit him unto 
ward.* Kings, princes, and governore 
have their authonty of the people, as all 
laws, usages, and policies do declare an^ 
testify. For in some places and coun- 
tries they have more and greater authori- 
ty ; in some places less ; and in some the 
people have not ^ven this authority to 
any other, but retain and exercise it them- 
selves. And is any man so unreasonable 
to deny that the whole may do as much as 
they have permitted one member to do, or 
those that have appointed an office upon 
trust have not authority, upon just occa- 
sion (as the abuse of it), to take away what 
they gave ! All laws do agree, that men 
may revoke their proxies and letten of 
attorney when it pleaseth them, much 
more when they see their procton and 
attorneys abuse it. 

30. ** But now, to prove the latter port 
of this question affirmatively, that it is 
lawful to kill a tjrrant, there is no man can 
deny but that the Ethnics, albeit thev had 
not the right and perfect true knowledge 
of God, were endued with the knowledge 
of the law of nature : for it is no private 
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kw to a few or certain people, but com- 
mon to all ; not written in oooks, but graft- 
ed in the hearts of men ; not made by men, 
but ordauied of God ; which we have not 
learned, received, or read, but have taken, 
sucked, and drawn it out of nature, where- 
mito we are not taught, but made ; not in- 
structed, but seasoned ;* and, as St. Paul 
saith, ' Man^s conscience bearing witness 
of it,' " iui. He proceeds, in a strain of 
some eloquence (and this last passage is 
not ill-translated from Cicero), to extol 
the ancient tjrrannicides, accounting the 
first nobility to have been *' those who had 
revenged and delivered the oppressed peo- 
ple out of the hands of their governors. 
Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theseus, and such like."t It must be 
owned, the worthy bishop is a bold man 
in assertions of fact. Instances from the 
Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein 
Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for 
the sake of our bloody queen. 

31. If too much space has been allowed 
The tenets to SO obscure a production, it must 
? '"STr ^ excused on account of the il- 
eireani- lustration it gives to our civil and 
■tanoec. ecclesiasticsl history, though of 
little importance in literature. It is also 
well to exhibit an additional proof that the 
tenets of all parties, however general and 
speculative they may appear, are espoused 
on account of the position of those who 
hold them, and the momentary consequen- 
ces that they may produce. In a few 
years time the Church of England, strong 
m the protection of that royalty which 
Po]nnet thus assailed in his own exile, en- 
acted the celebrated homily against rebell- 
ion, which denounces every pretext of 
resistance to governors. Churches, even 
the best, are but factions in the strife to 
retain or recover their ascendancy ; and, 
like other factions, will never weaken 
themselves by a scrupulous examination 
of the reasoning or the testimony which 
is to serve their purpose. Those ^ve 
lived and read to little advantage who 
have not discovered this. 

39. It might appear that there was some 
i^Mi^r iim. peculiar association between 
•IS ainoiif these popular theories of resist- 
ihoUm- ance and the Protestant faith. 
■■•^ Perhaps, in truth, they had a de- 
gree of natural connexion ; but circum- 
stances, more than general principles, af- 
fect the opinions of mai^ind. The rebell- 
ion of the Lea^ against Henry III., 
their determination not to acknowledge 
Henry IV., reversed the state of parties. 
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and displayed, in an mmosite quarter, the 
republican notions of Xanguet and Bu- 
chanan as fierce and as unlunited as any 
Protestants had maintained them. Henry 
of Bourbon could only rely upon his legit- 
imate descent, upon the indefeasible rights 
of inheritance. If France was to chooae 
for herself, France demanded a CaUiolic 
king ; all the topics of democracy were 
thrown into that scale ; and, in fact, it is 
well known that Henry had no prcMpect 
whatever of success but by means of a 
conversion, which, though not beaiing 
much semUance of sincerity, the nation 
thought fit to accept. But, during that 
struggle of a few years, we find, anions 
other writings of less moment, one ascribed 
by some to Rose, bishop of Senlis, a stren- 
uous partisan of the League, which may, 
perhaps, deserve to arrest our attention.* 

33. This book, De Justa 
Christianae in Reges Potestate, 
published in 1S90, must have ^^ 
been partly written before the [^a 
death of Henry III. in the ]»ece- 
ding year. He begins with the origin of 
human society, which he treats with some 
eloquence, and on the principle of an elec- 
tion of magistrates by the community, that 
they might live peaceaUy, and in enjoy- 
ment of their possessions. The dilferent 
forms and limitations of goTemment have 
sprung from the choice of the pe<^ple, ex- 
cept where they have been in^med by 
conquest. He exhibits many inatanoee of 
this varietur : but there are two dangen, 
one of limitiiig too much the power of 
kings, and letting the populace cnange the 
dynasty at their pleasure ; the other, that 
of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, 
and taking from the nation all the powa* 
of restraining them in whatever crimes 
they may commit. Hie Scottish Calvin- 
ists are an instance of the first error; the 
modem advocates of the house of Yalois 
of the other. The servile language of 
those who preach passive obedience has 
encouraged not only the worst RoaMn em- 
perors, but such t3rrants as Heniy YIII.« 
Edward YL, and Elizabeth of En^anL 



* The author calls himeelf Raeesnt, and not, aa 
has been asserted, Bishop of Senlis. But Pitts at- 
tribntes this book to Rainolds (brothiar of the more 
celebrated Dr. John Rainolds), who ia aaid to ha^na 
called himself Rossaros. The Biflmphie Univvr- 
selle (srt. Rose) says this opinion has not gained 
Ifround ; but it is certainly (aTOOied by M . Baxtncr 
in the Dictionnaire dea Anon^mes, and soeae 
{^roands for it are aliefsd. From mternal e i id a uLe 
It seema rather the work at a Fmefaman than a 
foreigDer ; but I hare not paid much attentiQin to ao 
unimpcTtaot a qpestion. Jugler, in his Histocia 
Litenria, c. 9, does not eren name Roee^ By m 
paasage in SchelhoRi, viii, 4a5, the book aoaoM to 
nafe been sometinaB ascribed to 
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S4. Tlie anthor g068, in the oeco&d chap- 
ter, more folly into a refhtation of thia 
doctrine, as contrary to the practice of an- 
cient nations, who always deposed tvrants, 
to the principles of Chnstianity, and to the 
constitution of European communities, 
whose kings are admitted nnder an oath 
to keep the laws and to reign Justly. The 
•uhjecf s oath of allegiance does not bind 
him, unless the king obsenre what is stip- 
ulated from him ; and this right of witn- 
dnwing obedience from wicked kings is 
at the bottom of all the public law of Eu- 
rope. It is also sanctioned by the church. 
8tiU more has the nation a right to im- 
pose laws and limitations on kings, who 
nave certainly no superiority to the law, 
80 that they can transgress it at pleasure. 

36. In the third chapter he inquires who 
is a tyrant ; and, after a long discussion, 
comes to this result, that a tyrant is one 
who despoils his subjects of their posses- 
sions, or offends public decency by im- 
moral life, but, aboTe all, who assails the 
Christian faith, and uses his authority to 
render his subjects heretical. All these 
charaetera are found in Henry of Valois. 
He then urges, in the two following chap- 
ters, that all Protestantism is worse than 
pannism, inasmuch as it holds out less 
inducement to arirtuous life, but that Cal- 
vinism is much the wont form of Protest- 
ant heresy. The Huguenots, he proceeds 
to prove, are neither parts of the French 
ehnrch nor commonwealth. He infera, in 
the seventh chapter, that the King of Na- 
varre, being a Imretic of thia description, 
is not fit to rule over Christians. The re- 
mainder of the book is designed to show 
that every king, being schismatic or he- 
retical, may be depowd by the pope, of 
which he brings many examples ; nor has 
anyone deserved this sentence more than 
Henry of Navarre. It has always been 
liekl ulwM that an heretical king should 
be warred upon by his own subjects and 
by all Christian sovereigns ; and he main- 
tains that a real tjrrant, who, after being 
deposed by the wiser part of his subjects, 
attempts to preserve nis power by force, 
may be put to death by any private per- 
son. He adds, that Julian was probably 
killed by a Christian soldier, and Quotes 
several fathen and ecclesiastical nisto- 
risns who Justify and commend the act. 
He concludes l^ exhorting the nobility 
mid other orden of France, since Henry 
is a relapsed heretic, who is not to be be- 
lieved for sny oaths he may make, to ral- 
ly round their Catholic king, Charles of 
Bonibon. 

S6. The principles of Rose, if he were 
tnily the anthor, ooth aa to rebellion and 



tyrannicide, belonged naturally to YrmOmat 
those who took up arms against Boocberia 
Henry III., and who applauded ^^J^ 
his assassin. They were adopt- '^^ 
ed, and perhqis extended, by Boucher, a 
leaguer still more furious, if possible, than 
Rose himself^ in a book published in 1589, 
De Justa Henrici III. Abdicatione a Fran* 
corum Regno. This book is written in 
the sfMrit of Languet, asserting the gener- 
al right of the people to depose tjrrants, 
rather than confining it to the case of her- 
esy. The deposing power of the pope, 
conse^qnently, does not come much into 
question. He was anawered, as well as 
other writera of the same tenets, by a 
Scottish Catholic residing at Paris, Will- 
iam Barclay, father of the more Aotwen^ 
celebrated author of the Aigenis, ^7 Baieiar. 
in a treatise " De Regno et Regali Potes- 
tate adversus Buchananum, Brutum, Bon- 
cherum et Reliquos Monarchomachos,** 
leoo. Barclay argues on the principles 
current in France, Uiat the king has no su- 
perior in temporals ; that the people are 
bound in all cases to obey him ; that the 
laws owe their validity to his will. The 
settlement of France by the submission 
of the League on the one hand, and by the 
Edict of Nantes on the other, naturaUy put 
a stop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and universal as they might 
seem, would never have been brought for- 
ward but through the stimulating iiSluence 
of immediate circumstances. 

37. But while the war was yet raging, 
and the fate of the Catholic re- ^im j«raits 
ligion seemed to hang upon its adopt umot 
success, many of the Jesuits had '*'**'*' 
been strenuous advocatea of the tyranni- 
cidal doctrine; and the strong spirit of 

a attachment in that order renden it 
y uncandid to reckon amonff its gen- 
eral tenets whatever waa taught by its 
most conspicuous membera. The boldest 
and moat celebrated assertion of these 
maxims was by Mariana, in a book Marimt. 
De Rege et Regis Institutione. i>«Bec>* 
The first edition of this remarkable book, 
and which is of considerable scarcity, waa 
published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to 
Philip III., and sanctioned with mora than 
an approbation, with a warm eulogy by 
the censor (one of the same order, it may 
be observed), who, by the king's authority, 
had perused the manuscript. It is, how- 
ever, not such as in an absolute monarchy 
we should expect to find countenance. 
Mariana, after inquiring what is the best 
form of government, and deciding for he- 
reditary monarchy, but only on condition 
that the prince shall call the best citizens 
to his councils, and adminiater all 
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according to the advice of a senate, comes 
to show the difference between a king and 
a tyrant. His invectives against the lat- 
ter prepare us for the sixth chapter, which 
is entitled. Whether it be lawful to over- 
throw a tyrant? He begins by a short 
sketch of the oppression of France under 
Henry HI., which had provoked his as- 
sassination. Whether the act of James 
Clement, " the eternal glory of France, as 
most reckon him,"* were in itself war- 
rantable, he admits to be a controverted 
question, stating the aiguments on both 
sides, but placing last those in favour of 
the murder, to which he evidently leans. 
All philosophers and theologians, he says, 
agree that a usurper may be put to death 
by any one. But in the case of a lawful 
king, governing to the great injury of the 
commonwealth or of religion (for we 
ought to endure his vices so long as they 
do not reach an intolerable height), he 
thinks that the states of the realm should 
admonish him, and, on his neglect to re- 
form his life, may take up arms, and put 
to death a prince whom they have de- 
clared to be a public enemy ; and any pri- 
vate man may do the same. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is only a question 
of fact who is a tyrant, but not one of 
right whether a tyrant may be killed. 
Nor does this maxim give a hcense to at- 
tempts on the lives of good princes ; since 
it can never be applied till wise and expe- 
rienced men have conspired with the pub- 
lic voice in declaring the prince's tyranny. 
** It is a wholesome thing,'* he proceeds, 
" that sovereigns should be convinced that, 
if they oppress the state, and become in- 
tolerable by their wickedness, their assas- 
sination will not only be lawful, but glori- 
ous to the perpetrator, "t This language, 
whatever inoignation it mfght excite 
aeainst Mariana and his order, is merely 
what we have seen in Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterward the 
question whether the power of the king 
or of the commonwealth be the greater ; 
and after intimating the danger of giving 
offence, and the difficulty of removing the 
blemishes which have become inveterate 
by time (with allusion, doubtless, to the 
chance of the Spanish constitution under 
Charles and Phihp), declares in strong 
terms for limiting the royal power by 

* These words, eternum Gallia decai, are omit* 
ted in the sobeequent editions, bnt, as far as I have 
compared them, there is Tery little other alteratioo ; 
yet the first alone is in request 

i Est salutaris cognitio, ut sit principibas per- 
saasuin, si rempnblicam oppresserint, si vitiis et foe- 
jditate intolerandi erant, ea conditione rvren, nt 
Don jure tantum aed com laude et gloria pehre poe> 
Mat, p. 77. 



laws. In Spain, he asserts, the king cat;- 
not impose taxes against the will of the 
people. ' " He may use his influence, he 
may offer rewards, sometimes he may 
threaten, he may solicit with promises and 
bribes (we will not say whether he may 
do this rightly), but if they refuse he must 
give way; and it is the same with new 
laws, which require the sanction of the 
people. Nor could they preserve their 
right of deposing and puttmg to death a 
tyrant, if they had not retained the supe- 
rior power to themselves when they del- 
egated a part to the king. It may be the 
case in some nations, who have no puUic 
assemblies of the states, that, of necessity, 
the royal prerogative must compel obedi- 
ence— a power too great, and approaching 
to tyranny— but we speaJL (says Mariana} 
not of barbarians, but of the monarchy 
which exists, and ought to exist among 
us, and of that form of policy which of 
itself is the best." Whether any nation 
has a right to surrender its liberties to a 
king, he declines to inquire, observing only 
that it would act rashly in making such a 
surrender, and the king almost as much so 
in accepting it. 

39. In the second book Mariana treats 
of the proper education of a prince ; and 
in the third on the due administration of 
his government, inveighing vehemently 
against excessive taxation, and against 
debasement of the coin, which he thinks 
ought to be the last remedy in a public 
crisis. The whole woriL, even in its rep- 
rehensible exaggerations, breathes a spirit 
of liberty and regard to the common good. 
Nor does Mariana, though a Jesuit, lay 
any stress on the papal power to depose 
princes, which, I beUeve, he has never 
once intimated through the whole volume. 
It is absolutely on poUtical principles that 
he reasons, unless we except that he con- 
siders impiety as one of the vices which 
constitute a tyrant.* 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in 
Great Britain had neglected the -p^^^i^ 
weapons of their contempora- tbeorttsja 
ries ; the English Protestants *»!»"*• 
under Mary, the Scots under her unfortu- 
nate namesake, the Jesuits and Catholic 
priests under Elizabeth, appealed to the 
natural rights of men, or to those of Brit- 
ish citizens. Poynet, Goodman, Knox 
are of the first description; AUen and 
Persons of the second. Yet this was not 
done, by the latter at least, so boldly and 
so much on broad principles as on the 



' * Bayle, ait. Mariana, notes G, H, and I, hascs- 

Satiated npon this notaUe treatise, which did Ike 
esoito infinite ratscfaier, tboach they took pans lo 
dieclaim aay parlieipstion io the dortriae. 
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Cootiiie&t ; and Pemons, in his celebrated 
Confereiioe, under the name of Doleman, 
tried the different and rather inconsisteot 
path of hereditary right. The throne of 
Elisabeth seemed to stand in need of a 
strongly monarchical sentiment in the na- 
tion. Vet we find that the popular origin 
of goyemment, and the necessity of pop- 
ular consent to its due exercise, are laid 
down by Hooker in the first and 
^' eighth boohs of the Ecclesiastical 
PoliQTi with a boldness not yery usual in 
her reign, and, it must be owned, with a 
latitude of expression that leads us for- 
ward to the most unalloyed democracy. 
This theory of Hooker, which he endeay- 
onred in some places to qualify with little 
success or consistency, though it excited 
not much attention at the time, became 
Uie basis of Locke's more celebrated Es- 
say on Goyemment, and, through other 
stages, of the political creed which ac- 
tuates at present, as a possessing spirit, 
the great mass of the ciyilized world.* 

41. The bold and sometimes passion- 
iwwcai ate writers, who perhaps will be 
"■■■'»««• thought to haye detained us too 
long, may be contrasted with another 
daM more cool and prudent, who sought 
rather to make the most of what they 
fmmd established in ciyil polity than to 
amend or subyert it. The condition of 
France was such as to force men into 
thinking, where nature had giyen them 
the capacity of it. In some of the me- 
moirs of the age, such as those of Cas- 
telnau or Tayannes, we find an habitual 
tendency to reflect, to obserye the chain 
of causes, and to bring history to bear on 
the passing time. De Comines had set a 
precedent; and the fashion of studying 
his writings and those of Machiayel con- 
spired with the force of circumstances to 
jnake a thoughtful generation. The po- 
litical and military discourses of 
La Noue, being thrown into the 
form of dissertation, come more closely to 
our purpose than merely historicid works. 
They are full of good sense, in a high 
moral tone, without pedantry or preten- 

* Bilton, mfterwtrd tnthop of Winchetter, in his 
" Diflbrance between Chnattan Sabjeciion and Un- 
ckrietian Rebellion,** published in 1565, ergoes 
•fumt the Jeeoite, thet Christen sobjects may not 
beer erms asiinst their princes for any religions 
^aarrel, bat umits, '* if a prince ahoald go ab<M]t to 
anbject his kingdom to a foreign realm, or change 
the form of the commonwealth from impery to tyr- 
anny, or neglect the lawa established by common 
eonsaot of prince and people to eiecnte his own 
pleaaure, in these and other cases which mirht be 
naoMd, if the nobles and commons join togeUier to 
defond their andent and aocnstomed liberty, regi- 
■laiH. and laws tbey maynot wellbaooimtedrab- 
sK-'p.daOL 



sion, and throw much light on the first pe- 
riod of the ciyil wars. The earliest edi- 
tion is referred by the Biographic Uniyer- 
selle to 1587, which I beUeye should be 
1588 ; but the book seems to haye been 
finished long before. 

43. It would carry us beyond the due 
proportions of this chapter were I u^g^ 
to seek out eyery book belonging ^ 
to the class of political philosophy, and 
we are yet far from its termination. The 
Politica of Justus Lipsius deserye little 
regard ; they are chiefly a digest of Aris- 
totle, Tacitus, and other ancient writen. 
Charron has incorporated or abridged the 
greater part of Uiis work in his own. In 
one passage Lipsius gaye great and just 
offence to the best of the Protestant par- 
ty, whom he was about to desert, by rec- 
ommending the extirpation of heresy by 
fire and sword. A political writer of the 
Jesuit school was Gioyanni Botero, g^ig^ 
whose long treatise, Ragione di 
State, 1589, while descrying of consider- 
able praise for acuteness, 1ms been extol- 
led by Gingu6n^, who had neyer read it, 
for some merits it is far from possessing.* 
The tolerant spirit, the maxims of good 
faith, the enlarged philosophy, which, on 
the credit of a Piedmontese panegyr- 
ist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought 
in yain. This Jesuit justifies the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and all other 
atrocities of that age ; obsenring that the 
Duke of Alya made a mistake in the pub- 
he execution of Horn and Egmont, in- 
stead of g[etting rid of them priyately.f 
Conseryation is with him, as with Machi- 
ayel, the great end of goyemment, which 
is to act so as neither to deserye nor per- 
mit opposition. The immediate pumsh- 
ment of the leaden of sedition, with as 
much silence and secrecy as possible, is 
the best remedy where the soyereign is 
sufficiently powerful. In cases of dan- 
ger, it is necessary to conquer by giying 
way, and to wait the cooling of men's 
tempera, and the disunion that will infalli- 
bly impair their force ; least of all should 
he absent himself, like Henry III., from 
the scene of tumult, and thus giye cour- 
age to the seditious, while he £minishes 
their respect for himself. 

43. Botero had thought and obsenreid 
much ; he is, in extent of reading, nj, ^ 
second only to Bodin, and his views 



are sometimes luminous. The most ^Jj^ 
remaikable passage that has occur- 

• yol. riii., p- 210. 

f Potera contentaisi di sbrigarsene con dar mor- 
te qoanto si pu6 segretamente fosse poesibile. This 
is m anotber treatise by Botero, Kelaiiani Vt^ 
fsiMli di Capitani IlloMii 
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red to me is on tbe sabject of popular 
tioD. No encoux^ement to matrimony, 
he obsenres, will increase the numbers of 
the people without providing also the 
means of subsistence, and without due 
care for breeding children up. If this be 
wanting, they either die prematurely, or 
crow up of little service to their country.* 
Why else, he asM> did the human race 
reach, three thousand years ago, as great 
a population as exists at present 1 Cities 
begin with a few inhabitants, increase to 
a certain point, but do not pass it, as we 
see at Rome, at Naples, ana in other pla- 
ces. Even if all the monks and nuns 
were to marry, there would not, he thinks, 
be more people in the world than there 
are ; two things being reauisite for their 
increase — generation ana education (or 
what we should, perhaps, rather call rear- 
ing) ; and if the multiplication of marriages 
may promote the one, it certainly hinders 
the other.f Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully express it, that 
the poverty^ attending upon improvident 
marriages is the great impediment to rear- 
ing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta,in his Discorsi Politi- 
p^y,^ ci, Venice, 1590, is perhaps less vig- 
orous and acute than Botero; yet 
he may be reckoned among judicious wri- 
ters on general politics. The first book 
of these discourses relates to Roman, the 
second chiefly to modem history. His 
turn of thinking is independent, and un- 
prejudiced by the current tide of opinion, 
as when he declares against the conduct 
of Hannibal in invadinff Italy. Paruta 
generally states both sides of a political 
problem very fairly, as in one of the most 
remarkable of his discourses, where he 
puts the famous question on the useful- 
ness of fortified towns. His final conclu- 
sion is favourable to them. He was a 
subject of Venice ; and, after holding con- 
siderable offices, was one of those nisto- 
rians employed by the Senate, whose wri- 
tings form the series entitled Istorici Ven- 
eziana. 

46. John Bodin, author of several other 
ii^^j^ less valuable works, acquired so dis- 
tinguished a reputation by his Re- 

* Concio na com chA ae bene tenza il oongiangi- 
inento dell' uomo e della donna non si pno il genere 
iimano moltiplicarai, non dimeno la moltitudine di 
congiun^menti non ft aola eanaa della moltiplica- 
zione ; ai ricerca oltre di cid, la cnra d' allevuii, e 
la commoditi di anatentarli ; aenia la qaale o mao- 
jono innanzi tempo, o heacono inutiU, a di poco gio- 
Timento alia patna, lib. Tiii., p. 294. 

i Ibid. RieaKaixloai due coae per la propaga- 
sione da popoH, la generasione et r edncazione, se 
bf>ne la moltitudine de matrimoDJ ajuta forte I* una, 
inpediMa faro del aicuro 1* aUro. 



public, published in French in 1577, and 
by himself in Latin, with many •4Miti<ms, 
in 1586,* and has, in fact, so iar ootstiq>- 
ped the political writers of his own periodi» 
that I shall endeavour to do justice to his 
memory by something like an analysis of 
this treatise, which is far more known by 
name than generally read. Many have 
borne testimony to his extraordinary reach 
of learning and reflection. ** I know of no 
political writer of the same period,** asLjB 
Stewart, '* whose extensive, and various, 
and discriminating reading appear to me 
to have contributed more to facilitate and 
guide the researches of his successors, or 
whose references to ancient learning Yore 
been more frequently transcribed without 
ackno wledgnient. *'f 

46. What is the object of political so> 
cietyt Bodin begins bv inqui- ■m-^.r 
ring. The greatest good, he an- kiTiML 
swers, of every citizen, which is ^^^^ '^^ 
that of the whole state. And this ■^***^ 
he places in the exercise of the virtues 
proper to man, and in the knowledge of 
things natural, human, and divine. But 
as aU have not agreed as to the chief good 
of a single man, nor whether the good of 
individuals be also that of the state, this 
has caused a variety of laws and customs, 
according to the humours and passions of 
rulers. This first chapter is in a more 
metaphysical tone than we usually find 
in Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the 
rights of families (jus famiUare), 
and to the distinction between a 
family and a commonwealth. A 
family is the right government of many 
persons under one head, as a common- 

* Thia treatiae, in ita first edilioo, made ao mat 
an impression, that when Bodin came to England 
in tbe senHce of the Duke of Alen^on, he found it 
explained by lecturers, both in London and Cam- 
bridge, bat not, as haa sometimea been aaid, in tbe 
public achoola of the UniTeraitj. Thia pnt him 
upon translating it into Latin himaelf, to render its 
fame more European. — See Bayle, who haa a good 
article on Bodin. I am much inclined to b&tf 
that tbe neraaal of Bodin bad a great eflect in Eng- 
land. He ia not, perhapa, Tery often qooied, and 
yet he ia named with honour by the chief writeia 
of the next age ; but he fumiahed a atore, both of 
arguments andf of ezamplee, whidi were not ket on 
the thoughtful mioda or our coontrymen. 

Grotius, who is not very laTonrable to Bodin, 
though, of necessity, he often qootea the Repnblk, 
imputea to him incorrectneaa aa to facta, which in 
aome caaea raises a soapicion of ill fiUth.— Ejust 
cccliii. It would require a more cloee atody ofBo> 
din than I haTe made to judge of the weigiiief ths 
charge. 

t Diasertation on Progreaa of Philoaophy, p. 40. 
Stewart, howcTor, thinks Bodin become ao obacnie 
that be makes an apology for the apaoe be haa al- 
lotted to tbe Republic, tbougfa not aTfsitins fov 
pagea. He waa netter knowa in tbs 
century than at pwiaivitf. 
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wealth is that of many famihes.* Patri- 
•nshal authority he ntaee high, both mar- 
ital and paternal, on each subject pouring 
out a Tast stream of knowledge : nothing 
that eacrsd and profane history, the ac- 
ooonta of traTellers, or the Roman law- 
Ters could supply, escapes the compre- 
hensire researches of Bodln.f He mti- 
mates his opinion in favour of the right 
of repudiation, one of the many proofs 
that he paid more regard to the Jewish 
than the Christian law,{ and vindicates 
the full extent of the paternal power in 
the Roman republic, deducing the decline 
of the empire from its relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes 
Donaifc the relation of master to servant, 
nrrinid*. and leads to the question whether 
slavery should be admitted into a well- 
eonstituted commonwealth. Bodin, dis- 
cusstnjg this with many arguments on 
both sides, seems to think that the Jewish 
law, with its limitations as to time of 
servitude, ought to prevail, since the di- 
vine rules were not laid down for the 
boundaries of Palestine, but, being so wise, 
so salutary, and of so much authority, 
ought to be preferred above the constitu- 
tiona of men. Slavery, therefore, is not 
to be permanently established ; but where 

* Funilia eit plarimn rab antut ac ejatdem pa- 
tiit fiuniliM impCHiuin nibditorani, earumqiM rerom 
qam ipaiiis propria rant, recta moderatio. He ha* 
an (MM theory, that a family mast conaist of five 
panooa, in which he aeema u> have been influenced 
vf aome notiooa of the juriata. that three familiea 
any eonatitttta a republic, and that fifteen peraooa 
we alao die nunimom of a community. 

t Cap. lit., 34. Bodin here proteata againat the 
•tipalatkm aometimea made before marriage, that 
the wife ahall not be in the power of the hoaband ; 
** agfeamenta ao contrary to divine and human lawa, 
that they cannot be endured, nor are they to be ob- 
■arvad even when ratified bv oath, aince no oath in 
Mch circumatancea can be binding." 

t It haa alwaya been aurmiaed that Bodin, though 
not a Jew by nativity, waa rach by conviction. This 
ia atroDgly confirmed by hia Republic, wherein he 
qoocea the Old Teatament continually, and with 
graaft deference, but aeldom or never the New. 
several paaaaaea might be alleged in proof, but I 
have not notea them all down. In one place, lib. L, 
c. e* he aaya, Paulus, Chriatianorum asculi aui fe- 
cito prtncepa, which ia at least a ainsular mode of 
•xpraaaion. In another he mentions toe test of true 
religion so aa to exclude all but the Mosaic. An 
unpublished work of Bodin, called the Heplapio* 
merea, ia aaid to exist in many manuacripts, both 
in Prance and Germany ; in which, after debating 
difibreot religiona in a aenes of dialogues, he gives 
the advantage to Deiam or Judaiam, for those who 
have aeen it seem not to have determined which. 
No one haa thought it worth while to print this 
production.-- Jugler. Hist. Literaria, p. 1740. Biogr. 
univ. Nieesen, xvii., 2S4. 
A poathumooa work of Bodin, pobltahed in 19M, 
rn« Natura Theatrum, has been called b^ 
a dianiaed Pantheism. Thia did not appear, 
whal 1 haw md of it, to be the caae* 

Vol. L^ti M 



it already ezistSy it will be expedient that 
emancipations should be gradual.* 

48. These last are the rights of persons 
in a state of nature, to be regulated, origia ac 
but not created by the law. *' Be- eommoQ- 
fore there was either ci^ or citizen, ^^^^ 
or any form of a commonwealtii among 
men (I make use in this place of Knolles*s 
very good translation),^every master of a 
family was master in his own house, hav- 
ing power of life and death oyer his wife 
and children; but, after that force, yio« 
lence, ambition, covetousness, and desire 
of revenge had armed one against another, 
the issues of wars and combats giving 
victory unto the one side, made the other 
to become unto them slaves ; and among 
them that overeame, he tluit was chosen 
chief and captain, under whose conduct 
and leading they had obtained the victory, 
kept them also in his power and command 
as his faithful and obedient servants, and 
the other as his slaves. Then that full 
and entire liberty by nature, given to every 
man to live as himself best pleased, was 
altogether taken from the vanquished, and 
in the vanquishers themselves, in some 
measure, also diminished in reg^und of the 
conqueror; for that now it concerned every 
man in private to yield his obedience unto 
his chief sovereign; and he that would 
not abate anything of his liberty, to live 
under the laws and commandments of 
another, lost all. 8o the words of lord 
and servant, of prince and subject, before 
unknown in the world, were first brought 
into use. Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force 
and violence to have given cause and be* 
ginning unto commonwealths.^'f 

40. Thus, then, the patriarehal simpli- 
city of government was overthrown p^^^ 
by conquest, of which Nimrod i«g«sar 
seems to have been the earliest in- ^<^**n8. 
stance ; and now fathers of families, once 
sovereign, are become citizens. A citizen 
is a free man under the supreme govern- 
ment of another.^ Those who enjoy more 
privileffes than othera are not citizens 
more than they. ** It is the acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereign by hia free subject, 
and the protection of the sovereign towards 
him, that makes the citizen.** This is one 
of the fundamental principles, it may be 
observed by us in passing, which dis- 
tinguish a monarehical from a republi- 
can spirit in constitutional jurisprudence. 
Wherever mere subjection, or even mere 
nativity, are held to give a claim to citizen 



« C. S. f G. S. 
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ship, there is sn sbandonment of the repob- 
Ucan principle. This, always reposing on a 
real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the first com- 
munity, from alien settlers, and, above all, 
from those who are evidently of a different 
race. Length of time must, of course, in- 
graft many of foreign origin upon the 
native tree ; but to throw open civil priv- 
ileges at random to new-comers, is to 
convert a people into a casual aggregation 
of men. In a monarchy the hereditary 
principle maintains a unity of the com- 
monwealth; which, though not entirely 
without danger, may better permit an 
equality of privileges among all its sub- 
jects. Thus, under CaracaUa, but in a 
period in which we should not look for 
good precedents, the great name, as once 
it had been, of Roman citizen was ex- 
tended, east and west, to all the provinces 
of the empire. 

60. Bodin comes next to the relation 
Natore of between patron and client, and to 
■overdfn those alliances among states which 
power. \^„ m analogy to it. But he is 
careful to distinguish patronage or pro- 
tection from vassalage. Even in unequal 
alliances, the inferior is still sovereign; 
and, if this be not reserved, the alliance 
must become subjection.* Sovereignty, 
of which he treats in the foUowing chap- 
ter, he defines a supreme and perpetual 
power, absolute and subject to no law.f 
A limited prince, except so far as the limit- 
ation is confined to the laws of nature, is 
not sovereign. A sovereign cannot bind 
his successor, nor can he be bound by his 
own laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for 
we must not confound the laws and con- 
tracts of princes; the former depend upon 
his will, but the latter oblige his con- 
science. It is convenient to call parlia- 
ments or meetings of states-ffenend for 
advice and consent, but the King is not 
bound by them ; the contrary notion has 
done much harm. Even in England, where 
laws made in Parliament cannot be re- 

gealed without its consent, the king, as 
e conceives, does not hesitate to dispose 
of Uiem at his pleasure.} And though no 

• c. 7. 

t Majectu est mimmt in elves ac sabditos legi- 
faoM]ue soluta potettas. 

t Hoc tamen tingolare Tideri ponit, qaod, qas 
leges populi rogatione ac principis jussu ferantur, 
non aiiter ouam populi comitiis abroffari possunt 
Jd enim Dellus Anglorum in Gallia legatus niihi 
confirmaTit; idem tamen confitetur legem probari 
ant respoi consuertsse contra populi voluntatem 
ntconque principi placuerit. He is evidently per- 
plexed by the case of England ; and, having been in 
this country before the pnbUcation of his Latin 
•ditioB, ha might have satiafied himself on the snb- 
jact. 



taxes are imposed in Enj^and wftfacmt 
consent of Parliament, this is the case also 
in oUier countries, if necessity does not 
prevent the meeting of the states. He 
concludes, that the English Parliament 
may have a certain authority, but that the 
sovereignty and legislative power is solely 
in the king. Whoever legislates is sov- 
ereign, for this power includes all other. 
Whether a vassal or tributary prince is to 
be called sovereign, is a question that leads 
Bodin into a great quantity of feudal law 
and history ; he determines it according 
to his own theory.* 

61. The second book of the Republic 
treats of the different species of Ftesa or 
civil government. These, ac- ■"*«»«■«*• 
cording to Bodin, are but three, no mixed 
form being possible, since sovereignty 
or the legislative power is indivisible. 
A democracy he defines to be a govern- 
ment where a majority of the citizens 
possess the sovereignty. Rome he hokls 
to have been a democratic republic, in 
which, however, he is not exactly right ; 
and he is certainly mistaken in his gen- 
eral theory, by arguing as if the separate 
definition of each of the three forms must 
be applicable after their combina- rripntt— 
tion.f In his chapter on despot- sod maa- 
ic monarchy, he again denies that *'^^- 
govemments were founded on original 
contract. The power of one man, in the 
origin of political society, was absolute ; 
and Aristotle was wrong in supposing a 
fabulous golden age, in which kings were 
chosen by suffrage.^ Despotism is dis- 
tinguished from monarchy by the subjects 
being truly slaves, without a right over 
their properties ; but, as the despot mzy 
use them well, even this is not necessari- 
ly a tyranny.^ Monarchy, on the other 
hand, is the nue of one man according to 
the law of nature, who maintains the lib* 
erties and properties of others as much as 
his own. II As this definition does not im- 
ply any other restraint than the will of the 
prince imposes on himself, Bodin labours 
under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. 
Every English reader of the Esprit des 
Loix has been struck by the want of a 
precise distinction between despotism and 
monarchy. Tyranny differs, Bodin says, 

• C. 9 and 10. f Lib. ii, c 1. 

t In the beginning of statea, quo societas homi- 
num coalescere coBpit, ac reipublicv forma ^ocdam 
constitui, onius imperio sc dominstn omnia tens- 
bantnr. Fallit enim Aristoteles, qui aoreom illod 
genua hominuro fabulis poeticis quam reipsa illoa- 
trius, reges heroes suffragio creasse prodidit ; con 
omnibus persuasum ait ac perspicoum monarchiam 
omnium primam in Aasyria foisse constitutam Mini* 
rodo principe, dec, 

iC.a. 10. a. 
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tnm despotism merely by the personal 
character of the prince ; but severity to- 
wards a seditious populace is not tyranny ; 
and heie he censures the lax govemment 
of Henry II. Tyrannicide he justifies in 
respect of a usurper who has no title ex- 
cept force, hot not as to lawful princes, or 
such as have become so by prescription.* 
58. An aristocracy he conceives always 

A- i->^, >— ^ ®™^ where a smaller body 
^^**'*^' of the citizens governs the great- 
er.f This definition, which has been 
adopted by some late writers, appears to 
leaa to consequences hardly compatible 
with the common use of language. The 
electors of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land are not a majority of the people. 
Are they, therefore, anaristocratical body ! 
The same is still more strongly the case 
in France, and in most representative gov- 
ernments of Europe. We might better 
say that the distiuguishing characteristic 
of an aristocracy is the enjoyment of priv- 
ileges, which are not communicable to 
otfisr citizens simply by anything they 
can themselves do to obtain them. Thus 
no government would be properly aristo- 
craScal where a pecuniaQr qualification is 
alone sufficient to confer political power; 
nor did the ancients ever use the word in 
such a sense. Yet the question might be 
asked, under what category we would 
place the timoeracy, or government of the 
lich. 
63. Sovereignty resides in the supreme 

legislative authority ; but this re- 
ef quires the aid of other inferior 

and delegated ministers, to the 
consideration of which the third book of 
Bodin is directed. A senate he defines 
** a lawful assembly of counsellors of state, 
to ^ve advice to them who have the sov- 
erei^ty in every commonwealth ; we say, 
to give advice, that we may not ascribe 
any power of command to such a senate.*' 
A council is necessary in a monarchy ; for 
much knowledge is generally mischievous 
in a kinff. It is rarely united with a good 
disposition, and with a moral discipline of 
mind. None of the emperors were so il- 
literate as Trajan, none more learned than 
Nero. The counseUors should not be too 
nmnerons, and he advises that they should 
retain their offices for life. It would be 
dangerous as well as ridiculous to chooSe 
young men for such a post, even if they 
could have wisdom and experience, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their 
own age, would place confidence in them. 
He then expatiates, in his usual manner, 

• C. 4. 

t EffOitatQDiMnipertTiitocntienmfltMJQdioo, 
ii BiiDor pan citiam cvctris impsnt, e. 1. 




upon aU the councils that have existed in 
ancient or modem states.* 

64. A magistrate is an officer of the 
sovereign, possessing public au- doum or 
thority.f Bodin censures the " Mg itw an 
usual definitions of magistracy, distin- 
guishing from magistrates both those offi- 
cers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissioners as have only a 
temporary delegation. In treating of the 
duty of roa^strates towards the sover- 
eign, he praises the rule of the law of 
France, that the judge is not to regard 
private letters of the king against the jus- 
tice of a civil suit4 But, after stating the 
doubt, whether this applies to matters af- 
fecting the public, he concludes that the 
judge must obey any direction he re- 
ceives, unless contrary to the law of na- 
ture, in which case he is bound not to for- 
feit his integrity. It is, however, better, 
as far as we can, to obey all the com- 
mands of the sovereign, than to set a bad 
example of resistance to the people. This 
has, probably, a regard to the freouent op- 
position of the Parliament of i^aris, to 
what it deemed the unjust or illegal ordi- 
nances of the court. Several questions, 
discussed in these chapters on magistra- 
cy, are rather subtle and verbal ; and, in 
general, the argumentative part of Bodin 
is almost drowned in his erudition. 

65. A state cannot subist without col- 
leges and corporations, for mu- 
tual affection and friendship is 
the necessary bond of human life. It is 
true that mischiefs have sprung from 
these institutions, and they are to be reg- 
ulated by good laws ; but, as a family is a 
community natural, so a college is a com- 
munity civil, and a commonwealth is but 
a community governed by a sovereign 
power ; and thus the word community is 
common unto all three.^ In this chapter 
we have a full discussion of the subject ; 
and, adverting to the Spanish Cortes and 
English Commons as a sort of colleges in 
the state, he praises them as useful insti- 
tutions, observing, with somewhat more 
boldness than is ordinary to him, that in 
several provinces in France there had 
been assemblies of the states, which had 
been abolished by those who feared to 
see their own crimes and peculations 
brought to light. 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, 
on the degrees and orders of citi- sstw put 
zens, Bodin seems to think that of tiM auuc 
slaves, being subjects, ought to be reck- 
oned parts of the state.| This is, as has 

•c. 1. tea. tc.4. ^c.7. 
R 8i mihi tabelUs le jon tuflrafioinim m hae 
diipotstiops triboAotiir, tervoa mqpa ac Ittwros 
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been intimated, in confonnitv irith bis 
monarchical notions. He then enters 
upon the different modes of acquiring no- 
bility, and inveighs against makms wealth 
a passport to it ; discussing also the dero- 
gation to nobility by plebeian occupation. 
The division into three orders is useful in 
every form of government. 

57. Perhaps the best cha|]ter in the Re- 
Riaauidan public of Bodin is the first in 
oTatatM. the fourth book, on the rise, 

Srogress, stationary condition, revolutions, 
ecline, and fall of states. A common- 
wealth is said to be changed when its form 
of polity is altered ; for its identity is not 
to be determined by the long standing of 
the city walls ; but, when popular govern- 
ment becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is 
turned to democracy, the commonwealth 
is at an end. He thus uses the word rejpu^ 
lica in the sense of polity or constitution, 
which is not, I thinJ^, correct, though sanc- 
tioned by some degree of usage, aiM leaves 
his proposition a tautological truism. The 
extinction of states may be natural or vio- 
lent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen, since Uiere is a determinate period 
to all thinffs, and a natural season in which 
ft seems desirable that they should come 
to an end. The best revolution is that 
which takes place by a voluntary cession 
of power. 

68. As the forms of government are 
tTiMui or three, it follows that the possible 
mvoiaUoM. revolutions from one to another 
are six. For anarchy is the extinction of 
a government, not a revolution in it. He 
proceeds to develop the causes of revolu- 
tions with great extent of historical learn- 
ing and with judgment, if not with so much 
acuteness or so much vigour of style as 
Machiavel. Great misfortunes in war, he 
observes, have a tendency to change popu- 
lar rule to aristocracy, and success has an 
opposite effect ; the same seems applica- 
ble to all public adversity and prosperity. 
Democracy, however, more commonly 
ends in monarchy, as monarchy does in 
democracy, especially when it has become 
tyrannical ; and such changes are usually 
accompanied by civil war or tumult. Nor 
can aristocracy, he thinks, be changed into 
democracy without violence, though the 
converse revolution sometimes happens 
quietly, as when the labouring classes and 
traders give up public affairs to look after 
their own ; in this manner Venice, Lucca, 
Ragusa, and other cities have become 
aristocracies. The great danger for an 
aristocracy is, that some.ambitious person, 

bomiiMi cifitats damn capiuiL Bj thia he may 
floly mmn that bs wtnw dMiis to wnancipats 



either of their own body or of the peoplei 
may arm the latter against them : amd this 
is most likely to occur when honoinB and 
magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the best topic to dema- 
gogues, especially where the plebeians are 
wholly excluded; which, though always 
grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long 
as power is intrusted to deserving per- 
sons ; but, when bad men are |»omotc^ it 
becomes easy to excite the minds of the 
people against the nobility ; above all, if 
there are already factions among the lat* 
ter ; a condition dangerous to all states, but 
mostly to an aristocracy. Revolutions 
are more frequent in smaU states, because 
a small number of citizens is easily spht 
into parties ; hence we shall find in one 
age more revolutions among the cities of 
Greece or Italy than have t&en jdace da- 
ring many in the kingdoms of France or 
Spain. He thinks the ostracism of dan- 
gerous citizens itself dangerous, and rec- 
ommends rather to nut them to death, or 
to render them friends. Monarchy, he ob- 
serves, has this peculiar to it, that if the 
king be a prisoner, the constitution is not 
lost ; whereas, if the seat of goyemment 
in a republic he taken, it is at an end, the 
subordinate cities never making resist- 
ance. It is evident that this can only be ap- 
plicable to the case, hitherto the more com- 
mon one, of a republic, in which the cap- 
ital city entirely predominates. ** There 
is no kingdom which shall not, in contin- 
uance of time, be changed, and at length 
also be overthrown. But it is best for 
them who least feel their changes by 1^ 
tie and little made, whether from evil to 
good, or from good to evil." 

69. If this is the best, the next is the 
worst chapter in Bodin. It pto^ 
fesses to inquire whether the rev- 
olutions of states can be foreseen. 
Here he considers whether the stars have 
such an influence on human affairs that 
political changes can be foretold by their 
means, and declares entirely against it, 
with such expressions as would seem to 
indicate his disbelief in astrology. If it 
were true, he sa3rs, that the conditions of 
commonwealths depended on the heavenly 
bodies, there could be yet no certain pre- 
diction of them ; since the astrologers lay 
down their observations with snch incon- 
sistency, that one will place the same star 
in direct course at the moment that anoth- 
er makes it retrograde. It is obvious, that 
any one who could employ this aigumeot 
must have perceived that it deatroys the 
whole science of astrology. But, after 
giving instances of the blunders and cod- 
tradictions of these pretended philoao- 
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plwiBylie BO far gires way as to admit that, 
if all the events from the beguming of the 
world could be duly compared with the 
planetary motions, some inferences mif^ht 
De deduced from them; and thus, givrng 
up his better reason to the prejudices of 
his age, he acknowledges astrology as a 
theoretical truth. The h3rpothesi8 of Ck)- 
pemicus he mentions as too absurd to de- 
serve refutation ; since, being contrary to 
the tenets of all theologians and philoso- 
phers and to common sense, it subverts 
the foundations of every science. We 
now plunge deeper into nonsense ; Bodin 
proceeding to a long arithmetical disqui- 
sition, founded on a passage in Plato, as- 
cribing the fall of states to want of propor- 
tion.* 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of 
DmnroT audden revolutions in the entire 
■immSi government, asserts that even 
^^'^v^ Uie most determined astrologers 
agree in denying that a wise man is sub- 
jugated by the starry influences, though 
they may govern those who are led by 
passion like wild beasts. Therefore a 
wise ruler may foresee revolutions and 
provide remedies. It is doubtful whether 
an established law ought to be changed, 
though not ^ood in itself, lest it should 
bring others mto contempt, especially such 
as raect the form of polity. These, if 
possible, should be held immutable ; yet it 
IS to be remembered, that laws are only 
made for the sake of the community, and 
public safety is the supreme law of laws. 
There is, therefore, no law so sacred that 
it may not be changed through necessity. 
But, as a general nue, whatever change is 
to be made should be effected gradually.t 

61. It is a disputed Question whether 
Jndteid DMgiatrates should be temporary 
poww or or perpetual. Bodin thinks it es- 

miS^' ^°^^ ^^^ ^^o council of state 
should be permanent, but hiffh civil 
commands ought to be temporary.^ It is 
in general important that magistrates shall 
accord in their opinions; yet there are 
circumstances in which their emulation or 
jealousy may be beneficial to a state.^ 
whether the sovereign ought to exercise 
judicial functions may seem, he says, no 
difllcult question to those who are agreed 
that kings were established for the sake 
of doing justice. This, however, is not 
his theory of the origin of government ; 
and, after giving all the reasons that can 
be urged in favour of a monareh-judffe, in- 
cluding, as usua], all historical precedents, 
he decides that it is inexpedient for the 
ruler to pronounce the law himself. His 
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reasons are anffioiently bold, and grmmded 
on an intimate knowledge of the vices of 
courts, which he does not hesitate to pour 
out.* 

63. In treating of the part to be taken 
by the prince or by a good cit- Tbi«ratioii 
izen in civil factions, after a long ofreUfioiw. 
detail from history of conspiracies and se- 
ditions, he comes to dispute about reli- 
gion, and contends against the permission 
of reasonings on matters of faith. What 
can be more impious, he savs, than to suf- 
fer the eternal laws of God, which ought 
to be imi^anted in men^s minds with the 
utmost certainty, to be called in question 
bjT probable reasonings ! For there is no- 
thing so demonstrable which men will not 
undermine by armiment. But the princi- 
plea of religion do not depend on demon- 
strations and arguments, but on faith 
alone; and whoever attempts to prove 
them by a strain of reasoning, tends to 
subvert the foundations of the whole fabp 
ric. Bodin, in this sophistry, was undoubt- 
edly insincere. He goes on, however, 
having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
^scukpius, to contend that, if several re- 
Ugions exist in a state, the prince should 
avoid violence and persecution ; the nat- 
ural tendency of man being to aive his as- 
sent voluntarily, but never by force.f 

63. The first chapter of the filth book, 
on the adaptation of govern- uitimmvt 
ment to the varieties of race and cHmaia on 
climate, has excited more atten- ■»'«"">«"<• 
tion than most othera, from its being sup- 
posed to have aiven rise to a theory of 
Montesquieu. In fact, however, the gen- 
eral principle is more ancient ; but no one 
had developed it so fully as Bodin. Of 
this he seems to be aware. No one, he 
says, has hitherto treated on this impor- 
tant subject, which should always be Kept 
in mind, lest we establish institutions not 
suitable to the people, forgetting that the 
laws of nature will not bend to the fancy 
of man. He then investigates the peculiar 
characteristics of the Northern, Middle, 
and Southern nations as to physical and 
moral qualities. Some positions he has 
laid down erroneously ; lmt,on the whole, 
he shows a penetrating judgment and com- 
prehensive generalization of views. He 
concludes tl^t bodily strength prevails to- 
wards the poles, mental power towards 
the tropics ; and that the nations lying be- 
tween partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just ; but he argues from 
the ffreat armies that have come from the 
north, while arts and sciences have been 
derived from the south. There is cer- 
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tainly a considerable resemblance to Mon- 
tesquieu in this chapter; and, like him, 
with better excuse, Bodin accumulates 
inaccurate stories. Force prevails most 
with the northerns, reason with the inhab- 
itants of a temperate or middle climate, 
superstition with the southerns ; thus as- 
trology, magic, and all mysterious sci- 
ences have come from the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. Mechanical arts and inven- 
tions, on the other hand, flourish best in 
northern countries, and the southerns 
hardly know how to imitate them, their 
genius being wholly speculative, nor have 
thej so much industry, quickness in per- 
ceiving what is to be done, or worldly 
prudence. The stars appear to exert some 
mfluence over national peculiarities ; but 
even in the same latitudes great variety 
of character is found, which arises from a 
mountainous or level soil, and from other 
physical circumstances. We learn by 
experience that the inhabitants of hilly 
countries, and the northern nations gener- 
ally, love freedom, but, having less intel- 
lect than strength, submit readily to the 
wisest among them. Even winds are not 
without some effect on natural character. 
But the barrenness or fertility of the soil 
is more important ; the latter producing 
indolence and effeminacy, while one effect 
of a barren soil is to drive the people into 
cities, and to the exercise of handicrafts 
for the sake of commerce, as we see at 
Athens and Nuremberg, the former of 
which may be contrasted with Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion 
of evidence drawn from the whole world, 
that it is necessary not only to consider 
the general character of the climate as 
effecting an entire region, but even the pe- 
culiarities of single districts, and to inquire 
what effect may be wrought on the dispo- 
sitions of the inhabitants by the air, the 
water, the mountains and vaUeys, or prev- 
alent winds, as well as those which de- 
pend on their religion, their customs, their 
education, their form of government ; for 
whoever should conclude alike as to all 
who live in the same climate would be 
frequently deceived ; since, in the same 
paj^el of latitude, we may find remark- 
able differences even of countenance and 
complexion. This chapter abounds with 
proofs of the comprehension as well as 
patient research which distinguishes Bo- 
din from every political writer who had 
preceded him. 

65. In the second chapter, which in- 
Mmm or quires how we may avoid the rev- 
oi»vteting olutions which an excessive ine- 
'■^VMUcf. quality of possessions tends to 
produce, ne inveighs against a partition 



of property, as inconsisteiil with eivfl so- 
ciety, and against an abcriltion of debts, 
because there can be no Justice wbers 
contracts are not held inviolaUe ; and ob- 
serves, that it is absurd to expect a divisioB 
of all possessions to bqng alwat tranqnilli- 
t^. He objects also to any endeavour to 
lunit the number of the citizens, except by 
colonization. In deference to the snthor- 
ity of the Mosaic law, he is friendly to a 
limited right of primogenitare, but disap* 
proves the power of testamentary disposi- 
tions, as tending to inequality, and the ad- 
mission of women to equal shares in the 
inheritance, lest the same consequence 
should come through marriage. Usury 
he would absolutely abolish, to save the 
poorer clasess from ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condsmn- 
ed persons shall be confiscated rimtwriM 
is a problem, as to which, hav- — n w wt ^. 
ing given the arguments on both sidles, he 
inclines to a mi&le course, that the criiii' 
inal*s own acquisitions should be forfeited, 
but what has descended from his anees- 
ton should pass to his posterity. He 
speaks with great freedom against onjnst 
prosecutions, and points out the dangers 
of the law of forfeiture.* In the next, be- 
ing the fourth chapter of this book, be 
treats of rewards and puoishnents. AU 
states depend on the due distributioa sf 
these ; but, while many books are full of 
the latter, few have discussed the foraiei; 
to which he here confines hkoself. Tri- 
umphs, statues, public thai^s, ofilees of 
trust and command, are the most honouF> 
able ; exemptions from service or tribme, 
privileges, and the like, the most benefi- 
cial. In a popular government, the for- 
mer are more readily conceded than the 
latter ; in a monarchy, the reverse. The 
Roman triumph gave a splendour to the 
republic itself. In modem times, the sale 
of nobility and of public ofikses renderB 
them no longer so honourable as they 
should be. He is here, again, very free- 
spoken as to the conduct of the nmch, 
and of other goveraments.f 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to 
a nation, and the utility of for- ,. 
tresses, are then investigated. 

Some have objected to the latter as inju- 
rious to the courage of the psople^ and of 
little service against an invader ; and also 
as furnishing opportunities to tyrants snd 
usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bo* 
din, however, inclines in their favour, es- 
pecially as to those on the frontier, which 
may be muted as feudal benefices, but 
not in inheritance. The question of cul- 
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ttvatlng a militaiy •pint in the people de- 
pends on the form of polity : in popular 
states it is unnecessary ; in an aristocra- 
cy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position 
of the state with respect to its neighbours 
is to be considerea. The capital city 
ought to be strong in a republic, because 
its occupation is apt to carry with it an 
entire change in the commonwealth. But 
a citadel is dangerous in such a state. It 
is better not to suffer castles, or strong- 
holds of priTate men^ as is the policy of 
England, unless when the custom is so 
established that they cannot be ^mantled 
without danger to the state.* 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come 
MMoHiiy or next under review. He points 
jood fUiiL out, with his usual prolixity, the 
difference between equal and uneaual com- 
pacts of this kind. Bodin contends strong- 
ly for the rigorous maintenance of good 
laith, and reprobates the civilians and 
canonists who induced the Council of 
Constance to break their promise towards 
John Huss. No one yet, he exclaims, 
has been so consummately impudent as 
to assert the right of violating a fair 
promise ; but one alleges the deceit of 
the enemy ; another, his own mistake ; a 
third, the change of circumstances, which 
has rendered it impossible to keep his 
word; a fourth, the ruin of the state 
which it would entail. But no excuse, 
according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save 
the unlawfulness of the promise, or the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. The most 
difficult terms to keep are between prin- 
ces and their subjects, which generally 
require the guarantee of other states. 
Faith, however, ought to be kept in such 
cases ; and he censures, though under an 
erroneous impression of the fact, as a 
breach of engagement, the execution of 
the Duke of York in the reign of Henry 
VI. ; adding, that he prefers to select for- 
eign instances rather than those at home, 
which he would wish to be buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. In this he probably al- 
ludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.f 

69. The first chapter of the sixth book 
ciMw or relates to a periodical census of 
i"^"p*^* property, which he recommends 
as too mucn neglected. The Roman cen- 
sorship of manners he extols, snd thinks 
it peculiarly required when all domestic 
coercion is come to an end. But he would 
give no coercive jurisdiction to his cen- 
aors, and plainly mtimates his dislike to 
a similar authority in the Church.^ A 
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more important disquisition foI« pnMie 
lows on public revenues. These *biim. 
may be derived from seven sources: 
namely, national domains, confiscation 
of enemies* property, aifls of friendly 
powers, tributes trom dependant allies, 
foreign trade carried on by the state, tolls 
and customs on exports and imports, or, 
lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. 
The first of these is the most secure and 
honourable; and here we have abundance 
of ancient and modem learning, while, of 
course, the French principle of inaliena- 
bility is brought forward. The second 
source of revenue is justified by the rights 
of war and practice of nations ; the third 
has sometimes occurred ; and the fourth 
is very frequent. It is dishonourable for 
a prince to be a merchant, and thus ffain 
a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kmffs 
of Portugal do not disdain this ; and the 
mischievous usage of selling offices in 
some other countries seems to fall under 
this head. The different taxes on mer- 
chandise, or, in our language, of customs 
and excise, come in the sixth place. Here 
Bodin advises to lower the import duties 
on articles with which the people cannot 
weU dispense, but to lay them heavily on 
manufactured goods, that they may learn 
to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtain- 
ed from direct taxation, is never ^^^hoq^ 
to be chosen but from necessity ; 

and, as taxes are apt to be kept up when 
the necessity is past, it is better that the 
king should borrow money of subjects 
than impose taxes upon them. He then 
enters on the history of taxation in differ- 
ent countries, remarking it as peculiar in 
France, that the burden is thrown on the 
people to the ease of the nobles and cler- 
gy, which is the case nowhere except 
with the French, among whom, as Caesar 
truly wrote, noting is more despised than 
the common people. Taxes on luxuries, 
which serve only to corrupt men, are the 
best of aU ; those also are good which are 
imposed on proceeding at law, so as to 
restrain unnecessary htigation. Borrow- 
ing at interest, or by way of annuity, as 
they do at Venice, is ruinous. It seems, 
therefore, that Bodin recommends loans 
without interest, which must be compul- 
sory. In the remainder of this chapter 
he treats of the best mode of expending 
Uie public revenue, and advises that royal 
grants should be closely examined, and, if 
excessive, be rescinded, at least after the 
death of the reigning king.* 

71. Every adtSteration of coin« to which 
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^,„^ Bodin proceeds, and ereiy change 
auon or in its value is dangerous, as it af- 
«*^ fects the certainty of contracts, 
and renders every man^s property inse- 
cure. The different modes of alloying 
coin are then explained according to prac- 
tical metallurgy, and, assuming the con- 
stant ratio of gold to silver as twelve to 
one, he advises that coins of both metals 
should be of the same weight. The alloy 
should not be above one in twenty-four ; 
and the same standard should be used for 

Slate. Many curious facts in monetary 
istory will be found collected in this 
chapter.* 

73. Bodin next states, fully and with ap- 
Svperforitv parent fairness, the advantages 

offBooarcay. 



and disadvantages both of de- 
mocracy and aristocracy, and, admitting 
that some evils belong to monarchy, con- 
tends that they are all much less than in 
the two other forms. It must be remem- 
bered that he does not acknowledge the 
possibility of a mixed government ; a sin- 
gular error, which, of course, vitiates his 
reasonings in this chapter. But it con- 
tains many excellent observations on dem- 
ocratical violence and ignorance, which 
history had led him duly to appreciate.f 
The best form of polity he holds to be a 
monarchy by agnatic succession, such as, 
in contradiction to Hottoman, he main- 
tains to have been always established in 
France, pointing out also the mischiefs 
that have ensued in other countries for 
want of a Salic law.{ 

73. In the concluding chapter of the 
OMdiuioii work, Bodin, with too much pa- 
ofdieivork. rade of mathematical language, 
descants on what he calls arithmetic^ 
geometrical, and harmonic proportions, as 
applied to political regimen. As the sub- 
stance of all this appears only to be, that 
laws ought sometimes to be made accord- 
mg to the circumstances and conditions of 
dinSerent ranks in society, sometimes to 
be absolutely equal, it will probably be 
thought by most rather encumbered by this 
philosophy, which, however, he borrowed 
mm the ancients, and found conformable 
to the spirit of learned men in his own 
time. Several interesting questions in the 
theory of jurisprudence are incidents^y 
discussed in this chapter, such as that of 
the due limits of judicial discretion. 

74. It must appear, even from this im- 

BodineoaiM- pcrfect analysis, in which much 
rai wuh Ar- has been curtailed of its fair 
JJJ^JJJJ* proportion, and many both cu- 
^^ rious and judicious observa- 
tions omitted, that Bodin possessed a high- 
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ly philosopliical mind, vnited with the 
most ample stores of history and Juris- 
prudence. No former writer on poUtical 
philosophy had been either so comprehen- 
sive in his scheme or so copious in his 
knowledge; none, perhaps, mora origin- 
al, more independent and fearless in his 
inquiries. Two names alone, indeed, 
could be compared with his, ArisloUe and 
Machiavel. Without, however, pretend- 
ing that Bodin was e^ual to the former in 
acuteness and sagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand years, ai^ 
the maxims of reason and justice, suggest- 
ed or corrected by the Gospel and its min- 
istere, by the philosophen of Greece and 
Rome, and by the civil law, gave him ad- 
vantages, of which his judgment and in- 
dustry fully enabled him to avail himseUl 
Machiavel, again, has discussed so few, 
comparatively, of the important qnestioos 
in |x>litical theoiy, and has seen many 
things so partiaJly, according to the nar- 
row experience of Italian republics, that, 
with all his superiority in genius, and, stiU 
more, in effiective eloquence, we can hard- 
ly say that his Discourses on livy are a 
more useful study than the Repoblic of 
Bodin. 

75. It has been often alleged, as we here 
mentioned above, that Montes- n4 waa 
quieu owed something, and es- Mnnf f rtw. 
pecially his theory of the influence of di- 
mate, to Bodin. But, though he had un- 
questionably read the Republic with that 
advantage which the most fertile nunds 
derive from others, this ought not to de- 
tract, in our eyes, from his real originality. 
The Republic and the Spirit of Laws bear, 
however, a more close comparison than 
any other political systems of celebrity. 
Bodin and Montesquieu are, in this prov- 
ince of political theory, the most pbik>- 
sophical of those who have read so deep- 
Iv, the most learned of those who have 
thought so much. Both acute, ingenioas, 
little respecting authoritjr in matters of 
opinion, but deferring to it in estafalisbed 
power, and hence apt to praise the fount- 
ain of waters whose bitterness they ex- 
posed ; both in advance of their age, but 
one so much that his genius neither kin- 
dled a fire in the public mind, nor gained 
its own due praise ; the other more fortu- 
nate, in being the immediate herald of a 
generation which he stimulated, and which 
repaid him by its admiration; both con- 
versant with ancient and medieval histo- 
ry, and with the Roman as well as nation- 
al law ; both just, benevolent, and sensi- 
ble of the great object of civil society, but 
displaying this with some variation, ac- 
cording tp their times ; both sometimes 
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seduced by ftlse analogiesy but the one 
rather through reapect to an erroneous 
philosophy, the other through penonal 
thirst of praise and affectation of original- 
ity ; both aware that the basis of the phi- 
losophy of man is to be laid in the records 
of his past existence, but the one prone 
to accumulate historical examples with- 
out sufficient discrimination, and to over- 
whelm, instead of convincing, the reader 
by their redundancy, the other aiming at 
an induction fh)m select experience, but 
hence appearing sometimes to reason gen- 
erally nom particular premises, or daz- 
zling the student by a proof that does not 
satisfy his reason.^ 



Scot. III. On JnaispRCDcvos. 

Golden Age of Jari«>rudeDce.—Cajaciai.— Other 
CiTilians. — Anti>Tribonianus of Hottoman. — 
Lew of ffetiooe.~FreDcuciit a Yictorie.— Bel- 
tbeier Ayele.— Albeiicas Oentitie. 

76. Thk latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
ooMn age ^u^> denominated by Andres the 
ofjartapra- golden age of jurisprudence, pro- 
*■*•• duced the men who completed 
what Alciati and Augustinus had begun in 
the preceding generation, by elucidating 
and reducing to order the dark chaos 
which the Roman law, enveloped in its 
own obscurities and those of its earlier 
commentators, had presented to the stu- 
dent. The most distinguished of these, 
Q^^^^^ Cujacius, became professor at 
^^^ Bouiges, the chief scene of his 
renown, and the principal seminary of the 
Roman law in France, about the year 1555. 
His works, of which many had been sep- 
arately published, were collected in 1577, 
and they make an epoch in the annals of 
jurisprudence. This greatest of all civil 
lawyers pursued the track that Alciat 
had so successfully opened, avoiding all 

* Thia aceoant of Bodin*8 Republic wUt be foand 
too kmg bjr many readera ; and I ooffbt, perhapa, to 
■polo|iae for it on tbe acore that M. Lerminier, in 
hw bnlliaot and a^jeeable Introdaction k rHistoire 
Generale du Droit (Paria, 1829), hat preoccupied 
tbe aame ground Tbia, however, had eecapea my 
reeollectian (thoogh I waa acquainted with the 
work of M. L.) when I made my own anaWaia, 
which baa not been borrowed in a single line £rom 
his. The labours of Bf . Lerminier are not so com- 
monly known in England as to render it unnecessary 
to do justice to a great French writer of the aizr 
tecnth century. 

Aa I have mentioned M. Lerminier, I would ask 
whether the following is a fair tranalation of the 
Latin of Bodin : Eo noa ipsa rstio dedncit, imperia 
scilicet ac respnUicaa vi primnm ooalutsse, tHam §i 
flft Atrtoris d uaumm ; ouamquam pieni aunt libri, 
^ewe legea, plena aoUquitaa. En etabltaeant U 
theoriederonginedea aoci4tto,il declare quMI y 
peraiste, wmd mimt le§ ftkg innaa k f tnewifrt.— > 
Hiat da Droit, p. 62 tod 67, 
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scholastic subtleties of interpretation, for 
which he substituted a general erudition, 
that rendered the science at once more in- 
telligible and more attractive. Though 
his woiiLs are voluminous, Cujacius has 
not the reputation of diffuseness ; on the 
contrary, the art of lucid explanation with 
brevity is said to have been one of his 
great characteristics. Thus, in the Para- 
titla on the Digest, a little book which 
Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised 
his own son to carry constantly about 
with him, we find a brief exposition, in 
very good Latin, of evenr title in order, 
but with little additional matter. And 
it is said that he thought nothing requisite 
for the Institutes but short, dear notes, 
which his thorough admirers afterward 
contrasted with the celebrated but rather 
verbose commentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, 
his works extend to a formidable ^^^otim 
length. For the civil law itself is, beMowsd 
for the most part, very concisely •»«» "»• 
written, and stretches to such an extent, 
that his indefatigable diligence in iUustra- 
ting every portion of it could not be satis- 
fied within narrow bounds. *' Had Cuja- 
cius been bom sooner,*' in the words of 
the most elegant of his successors, ** he 
would have sufficed instead of every other 
interpreter. For neither does he permit 
us to remain ignorant of anything, nor to 
know anything which he has not taught. 
He alone instructs us on every sid>ject, 
and what he teaches is always his own. 
Hence, though the learned style of juris- 
prudence beffsn with Alciat, we shall call 
it Cujacian.'^* " Though the writings of 
Cujacius are so voluminous,'* sajrs Hei- 
neccius, '* that scarce any one seems likely 
to read them all, it is almost peculiar to 
him, that the longer any of his books is, 
the more it is esteemed. Nothing in 
them is trivial, nothing such as might be 
found in any other; everything so well 
chosen that the reader can feel no satiety ; 
and the truth is seen of what he answerad 
to his disciples, when they asked for more 
diflfuse commentaries, that his lectures 
were for the ignorant, his writings for the 
leamed."t A later writer, Gennari, has 
given a more fully elaborate character of 
this illustrious lawyer, who might seem 
to have united every excellence without 
a failing-t But, without listening to the 

• Oiavina, OrigineB Jniia Civilia, p. 219. 

t Heineccii Opera, ztr., 203. He prefera tbe 
Obeermtionea atque Emendatiooea of Cojacioa to 
all bis other works. Tbeee contain twenty-eigbt 
books, pubUsbed at intervale from tbe year ISSe. 
Tbey were dedgned to extend to forty booksL 

% ReapoUles Jmiieoiiialtoniiii, p. S17. lotae* 
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enemies wtaoni his own eminence, or the 
polemical fierceness of some disputes in 
which he was engaged, created among the 
jarists of that ajg^e, it has since been oh- 
served, that in his writings may be detect- 
ed some inconsistencies, of which whole 
books have been invidiously compiled, and 
that he was too prone to abuse his acute- 
ness by conjectural emendations of the 
text; a dangerous practice, as Bynker- 
shoek truly remarks, when it roav depend 
upon a single particle whether the claim 
of Titos or of Marius shall prevail.* 

78. Such was the renown of Cujacius, 
cmuitM that, in the public schools of Ger- 
•B iniw many, when his name was men- 
Cw ntS^ tioned every one took off his 
or ihao • hat.t The continual bickerings of 
i«w3f«i Yds contemporaries, not only of 
the old Accursian school, among whom 
Albericus Gentilis was prominent in dis- 
paraging him, but of those who had been 
trained m the steps of Alciat like himself, 
did not affect thishonest admiration of the 
general student.^ But we must not con- 
sider Cujacius exactly in the liffht of what 
we now call a great lawyer. He rejected 
all modem forensic experience with scorn, 
declaring that he had misspent his youth 
in such studies. We have, indeed, fifty of 
his consultations, which appear to be ac- 
tual cases. But, in genend, it is observed 
by Gravina that both he and the greatest 
of his disciples *' are but ministers of an- 
cient jurisprudence, hardly deigning to no- 
tice Uie emergent Questions of modem 
practice. Hence, while the elder jurists 
of the school of Bartolus, deficient as 
they are in expounding the Roman laws, 
yet apply them judiciously to new cases, 
these excellent interpreters hardly regard 
anjrthing modem, and leave to the others 
the whole honour of advising and deciding 
rightly.*' Therefore he recommends that 
the student who has imbibed the elements 
of Roman jurispradence in all their purity 
from the school of Cujacius, should not 



tam ID jarimiwleDtia nliqait nihi], et qua leribit, 
non tam ez uiis eieerpta, qoam a te inveDta, aane h- 
teotnr oomet ; ila omnia luo loco podta, dod oimis 
protracta, qas naaaeamcreant, non arete ac jejune 
tractata,qt» explicationia paollo diflfutioritiMuiunt 
desiderium. Candidf perapioiitate breria, elegana 
•ob amabili aimplkitate, canto eniditaa, qQantum 
patitar oecaaio. abique docena, ne aliqua (tarte ar- 
gnatur otioaua, tam nihil habet inane, nihil incondi- 
turn, nihil cartam, nihil clandicana, nihil redun- 
dana, amcrona in Obeerrationibtia, aabtilia in Trac- 
latibaa, nber ac pUnua in Commentariia, geoeroeoa 
in lefeUendia objtctia, accoFalaa in confingeodia 
notia, in Paratitua bravia ac aocd plenua, ractna 
prodenaqne in Conaoltationibna. 

* Hwieee., ziv., 900. Oonnari, n, 100. 

t Gaanftn, p. 346. Biogr. Unir. 

t HW fcw .uii a, ftad. 0«Biiiri,p.84S. 



neglect the interpretations of 

obscure passages ; and, above all, should 

have recourse to Bartolus and his disci> 

pies for the aij|[uments, authorities, and 

illustrations which ordinary ' 

tions will require.* 

79. At some distance below 
but in places of honour, we find 
among the great French inter- ^^^ 
preters of the civil law in this oSSaalMi 
age, Duaren, as devoted to an- «(iMn. 
cient learning as Cujacius, but differii^ 
from him by inculcating the neoesnty 
of forensic practice to form a perfect law- 
yer ;t Govea, who, though a Portuguese, 
was always resident in France, whom 
some have set even above Cujacius for 
ability, and of whom it has been said that 
he is the only jurist who ought to have 
written more ;t Brisson, a man of various 
learning, who became, in the seditions of 
Paris, an unfortunate victim, of his own 
weak ambition ; Balduin, a strenuous ad- 
vocate for uniting the study of ancient 
history with that of law; Godefroi, whose 
Corpus Juris Civilis makes an epoch in 
jurisprudence, being the text4>o<riL uni- 
versally received ; and Connan, who is at 
least much quoted by the principal writers 
on the law of nature and nations. Tlie 
boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These " ministers of ancient juiis- 
pmdence*' seemed to have no 
other office than to display the a^tbt 
excellences of the old masters 
in their original purity. Ulpian and Pa- 
pinian were to them what Aristotle and 
Aquinas were to another class of worship- 
pers. But the jurists of the age of Sev- 
eras have come down to us throua^ a 
compilation in that of Justinian ; and Al- 
ciat nimself had begun to discover the in- 
terpolations of Tri^nian, and the eomip- 
tion which, through ignorance or design, 
had penetrated the vast reservoir of me 
Panaects. Augustinus, Cujacius, and other 
French lawyers of the school of Bourges 
followed in tins track, and endeavoured 
not only to restore the text from erron 
introduced by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, a necessary and ardooin laboor, 
but from those sprinsing out of the pre- 
sumptuousness of the lawgiver himself, or 
of those whom he had employed. Tins 
excited a vehement opposition, led fay i 



* Gravina, p. 288, 830. 

t Daarenoa . . . aine forenaiiexeicitBtioBis,, 
aidio nee eatia pereipi, nee recto coounodoqpM 
cori jna civile eiietimat — Gennari, p. 170. 

t Oovoanna . . . vir, do qoo woo dooidonCar, 
plvra Kripaiaae, de catena vera, paoeion .... 
qoia felix Ufonio,.natiir« viriboa tantnn conlHw et, 
nt dilitOBtia laadam aibi non 
eliaffl! 
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of tbfi cbief lawyers of France, jealous of 
the fame of Cujacius. But, while they 
pretended to rescue the orthodox vulgate 
ftom the innoTations of its great inter- 
pireter, another sect rose up, far bolder 
than either, which assailed the law itself. 
Of these the most determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber or Fabre, a lawyer 
MbOToT of Savoy, who became president of 
9K99f, the court of Chamberi m 1010, ac- 
quired his reputation in the sixteenth 
centniy. He waged war against the whole 
body of commentators, and even treated 
the civil law itself as so mutilated and 
corrupt, so inapplicable to modem times, 
that it would be better to lay it altogether 
aside. Gennari says that he would have 
been the greatest of lawyers if he had not 
been too desirous to appear such;* his 
temerity and self-confidence diminished 
the effect of his ability. His mind was 
ardent and unappalled by difficulties ; no 
one had more enlarged views of jurispru- 
dence, but in his interpretations he was 
prone to msle the laws rather what they 
ought to have been than what they were. 
His love of paradox is hardly a ^ater 
fault tiian the perpetual carping at ms own 
master Cujacius, as if he tnought the re- 
form of jurisprudence should have been 
reserved for himself.f 

fti. But the most celebrated production 
Aiiti-Trib«> of this party is the Anti-Tribo- 
ataoMoT nianus of Hottoman. This was 
nnfinmiB i^nitteu in 1607, and, though not 
published in French till 1609, nor m the 
original tiU 1647, seems properly to be- 
long to the sixteenth century. He begins 
by acknowledging the merit of the Romans 
in jurisprudence, but denies that the com- 
pilation of Justinian is to be confounded 
with the Roman law. He divides his in- 
ouiry into two questions: first, whether 
the study of these laws is useful in France ; 
and, secondly, what are their deficiencies. 
These laws, he ol»erves by the way, con- 
tain very httle instruction about Roman 
history or antiquities, so that in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. 
He then adverts to particular branches of 
the civil law, and shows that numberless 
doctrines are now obsolete, such as the 

 P. ST. 

f HeiiMcciut, p. 238. Ftbre, nyi Ferriere, m 
^ootad by Temnoo, Hist, de la Jantpmdeiice, eat 
celQi dct ioriicantultas modernei qui t porU le 
pluf loio I« idles sur Is droit C*etoit iiii esprit 
irtsts qoe DS ss rsbatoit per ds plas modes difll- 
CQltte. Mais on raccnse ayec raison d'^Toir decide 
on pen trop haidiment contre lea opinions com- 
nnoes, et os s*ltTs daaai sooTsnt trap de KberU 
4s rscfnaehsr on d^joater daos les loiz. See^<too, 
the SMkls Favra, ia BiognphiB OnivtisaUs. 



state of servitude, the ri^ht of arrogationi 
the ceremonies of mamage, the peculiar 
law of guardianship, while for matters of 
daily occurrence they give us no assist- 
ance. He points out the useless distinc- 
tions between things fnancipi and non man- 
cipij between the dominium quiritarium and 
hinitariwn; the modes of acquiring proper* 
ty by mancipation, cesno injure^ uMucaput^ 
and the like, the unprofitable doctrines 
Bboni fidei ccmmitaa and the iW acereseendi. 
He dwells on the folly of keeping up the 
old forms of stipulation in contracts, and 
those of legal process, from which no one 
can depart a syllable without losing his 
suit. And, on the whole, he concludes^ 
that not a twentieth part of the Roman 
law survives, and of that not one tenth 
can be of any utility. In the second part, 
Hottoman attacks Tribonian himself, for 
suppressing the genuine works ot great 
lawyers, for barbarous language, for per- 
petuidly mutilating, transnosing, and inter- 
polating the passages which he inserts, 
so that no cohesion or consistency is to 
be found in these fragments of niatcrialsv 
nor is it possible to restore them. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of 
commentators and interpreters since the 
twelfth century; those who have lately 
appeared and applied more emdition rare- 
ly agreeing in their conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text, which yet frequently va- 
ries in different manuscripts, so as to give 
rise to endless disputes. He ends by rec- 
ommending that some jurisconsults and ad- 
vocates should be called together, in order 
to compile a good code of laws ; taking 
whatever is vsTuable in the Roman system, 
and adding whatever from other sources 
may seem worthy of reception, drawing 
them up in plain language, without too 
much subtlety, and attending chiefly to the 
principles of equity. He thinks that a 
year or two would sufllce for the instruc- 
tion of students in such a code of laws, 
which would be completed afterward, as 
was the case at Rome, by forensic practice. 
83. These opinions of Hottoman, so 
reasonable in themselves, as to ^^i^n |,^ „« 
the inappticability of much of wamxumintmi 
the Roman law to the actual toF»««» 
state of society, were congenial to the 
prejudices of many lawyers in France. 
That law had, in fact, to struggle agaroet 
a system already received, the feudal cus- 
toms which had governed the greater part 
of the kingdom. And this party so much 
prevailed, that by the ordmance of Bloia 
m 1570, the University of Paris was for- 
bidden to give lectures or degrees in civil 
law. This was not wholly regarded ; but 
it was not tifi a centory afterward that 
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public leetiues in that science were le-es- 
ti^dished in the University, on account of 
the uncertainty which the neglect of the 
civil law was alleged to have produced. 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent 

. . in her lawyers. But Italy was 

^^™^- not wanting in men once conspic- 
noosynrhom we cannot afford time to men- 
tion. One of them, Turamini, professor 
at Ferrara, though his name is not found 
in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, seems 
to have had a more luminous conception 
of the relation which should subsist be- 
tween positive laws and those of nature, 
as well as of their distinctive provinces, 
than was common in the great jurists of 
that generation. His commentary on the 
title De Legibus, in the first book of the 
Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 
philosophical illustration. An account of 
nis writings will be found in Comiani.* 

85. The canon law, though by no means 
^^ a province stehl in the quantity 
^""' ^' of its produce, has not deserved 
to arrest our attention. It was studied 
conjointly with that of Rome, from which 
it borrows many of its principles and rules 
of proceeding, though not servilely, nor 
without such variations as the independ- 
ence of its tribunals and the different na- 
ture of its authorities might be expected 
to produce. Covarruvias and other Span- 
iards were the most eminent canonists ; 
Spain was distinguished in this line of 
jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to ob- 
Uw oTna- ^^^j that in this period we find 
Hobs. 1m a foundation laid for the great sci- 
•priy «*»* ence of international law, the de- 
termining authority in questions of right 
between independent states. Whatever 
had been delivered in books on this sub- 
ject, had rested too much on theological 
casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms 
than of reason. The fecial law, or rights 
of ambassadors, was that which had been 
most respected. The customary code of 
Europe, m military and maritime ques- 
tions, as well as in some others, to which 
no state could apply its particular juris- 
prudence with any hope of reciprocity, 
grew up by degrees to be administered, if 
not upon solid principles, yet with some 
uniformity. The civil junsts, as being 
conversant with a system more widely 
diffused, and of which the equity was more 
{[enerally recognised than any other, took 
into their hands the a4Judication of all 
these caaesi In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, the progress of intematioDal 

relations, and, we may add, the frequency 
of wars, though it did not at once create a 
common standard, showed how much it 
was required. War itself, it was per- 
ceived, even for the advantage of the oel* 
ligerants, had its rules ; an enemy had his 
rijghts ; the study of ancient history fur- 
nished precedents of magnanimity and 
justice, which put the more recent ex- 
amples of Christendom to shame; the 
spirit of the Gospel could not be wholly 
suppressed, at least in theory ; the strict- 
ness of casuistry was applied to the duties 
of sovereigns; and perhaps the scandal 
given by the writings of Machiavel was 
not without its influence in dictating a 
nobler tone to the morality of interna- 
tional law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly 
belonging to this kind of juris- Fmoia 
prudence, one may be mentioned VMons. 
which connects it with theological casu- 
istry. The Relectiones Theolo^icc of 
Francis a Victoria, a professor m Sala- 
manca, and one on whom Nicolas Antonio 
and many other Spanish writers bestow 
the highest eulogy, as the restorer of 
theological studies in their country, is a 
book of remarkable scarcity, though it has 
been published at least in four editions. 
Grotius has been supposed to have made 
use of it in his own great work ; but some 
of those who, since his time, have men- 
tioned Victorians writings on this subject, 
lament that they are not to be met with. 
Dupin, however, has given a short accDont 
of the Relectiones; and there are at least 
two copies in England — one in the Bod- 
leian Libnuy, and another in that of Dr. 
Williams, in Redcross-street The edition 
I have used is of Venice, 1626, being 
probably the latest ; it was published first 
at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, 
and again at Lyons in 1587, but had be- 
come scarce before its republication at 
Venice.* It consists of tnirteen relee- 
tions, as Victoria calls them, or disserta- 
tions on different subjects, related in some 
measure to theology, at least by the mode 
in which he treats them. The fifth, enti- 
tled De Indis, and the sixth, De Jure fielliy 
are the most important. 

* TbU is said on the authoritf of the Veoetian 
edition. Bat Nicolas Antonio mentiane an edition 
at Ingoldftadt in 1560, and another at Antwerp in 
1604. He is silent about those of 1587 and l&S, 
He also says that the Relectionea are twelve in 
nomber. Perhaps be had never seen the hooik. but 
he does not advert to its scarcity. Moriiof, whet 
calls it Prmliietiomi, names the two adiriffne of 
Lyons, and those of Inf oldstadt and A uH Ps ia > 
Bmnet, Watts, and the BSicgnphio UotvansQs do 
not meotioD Vlctom tt alL 
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88. The third is entitled De Potestate 
M CiTili. In this he derives gov- 

aapibiietaw. emment and monarchy from 
divine institution, and holds that, as the 
majority of a state may choose a king 
-whom the minority are boimd to obey, so 
the majority of Christians may bind the 
minority by the choice of a uniTersal 
monarch. In the chapter concerning the 
Indians, he strongly asserts the natural 
right of those nations to dominion over 
their own property and to sovereignty, 
denying the allegations founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this ques- 
tion methodically, in a scholastic manner, 
ffiving the aisuments on both sides. He 
denies that the emperor or the pope is 
lord of the whole worid, or that the pope 
has any power over the barbarian Indians 
or other infidels. The right of sovereignty 
in the King of Spain over these people he 
rests on such grounds as he can find; 
namely, the refusal of permission to trade, 
which he holds to be a just cause of war, 
and the cessions made to him by sllies 
amon^ the native powers. In the sixth 
relection, on the nght of war, he goes 
over most of the leading questions, dis- 
cussed afterward hf Albericus Gentilis 
and Grotius. His dissertation is exceed- 
ingly condensed, comprising sixty sections 
in twenty-eight pages ; wherein he treats 
of the general right of war ; the difference 
between public war and reprisal ; the just 
and unjust causes of war ; its proper ends ; 
the^ght of subjects to examine its grounds ; 
and many more of a similar kind. He de- 
termines that a war cannot be just on both 
sides, except through ignorance ; and also 
that subjects ouffht not to serve their 
prince in a war which they reckon unjust. 
Grotius has adopted both these tenets. 
The whole relection, as well as that on 
the Indians, displays an intrepid spirit of 
justice and humanity, which seems to 
have been rather a general characteristic 
of the Spanish theologians. Dominic Soto, 
always mflexibly on the side of rig[ht, had 
already sustained by his authority the 
noble enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

89. But the first book, so far as I am 
Ayataoniiia aware, that systematically re- 
rishnoTwir. duced the practice of nations in 
the conduct of war to legitimate rules, is 
a treatise by Balthazar Ay ala, judge-advo- 
cate (as we use the word) to the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands, under the Prince 
of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. The 
dedication bears date 1581, and the first 
edition is said to have appeared the next 

fear. I have only seen that of 1597, and 
apprehend every edition to be very 
For this reason, and because ji 



is the opening of a great subject, I shaU 
give the titles of his ch^yters in a note.* 
It will appear that the second book of 

* Balth. Ayala, J. C. et ezacitut regii apud Bal. 
fts •uprami joridici, de jure et officiie bellieie et 
diedplioa miutari, libii Uee. Antw., 1507, 12bio. 
p.405. 
Lib. L 
c. 1. Be Retioiie Belli Indioendi, Aliiaqne Cam- 
moniit Beltida. 
a. De BeUo Justo. 

3. De Daello, Mve Singnlari Ceitamiiie. 

4. De Pignentippibue, qoas vulfo Repienlisa 

vocent. 
5w De BeUo Ceptia et Jon Poetliminii. 
6L De Fide Uoeti Senruide. 
7. De FoBderibos et Indwiie. 
& De losidiit et Fmode Uoetik. 
9. De Jare Logatorum. 
Lib.iL 
«. 1. De OiBeiie Belliett. 

2. De Impentore vel Dnce Eaereitae. 

3. UDum DOD Ploiee Exerdtui Prafici debem. 

4. UtrQin Lenitate et Benevolentia, an Severi- 

tate et Scritia plua pro6ciet Impeimtor. 
6. Temponiiii Rationeai pradpae in BeUo 
Habendam. 

6. Contentiotaa et Lentaa de Rebua Bellieie 

Deliberationea admodam Nozia> esse. 

7. Dom Res sunt Intem n» minimum qutdem 

Regi vel Reipabltca de Bfajeetate sua 
Concedendum esse ; et enaie eae qui Ax* 
rogantiam Hostium Modestia et Patientia 
▼tnci posse existimant 

8. An prestet Bellum Domi excipere, an vero 

in Hostilem Agram infene. 

9. An pnMtet Initio Pnelii Magno Clarooie et 

Conciuto CursQ in Hostes pergere, an 
▼ero Loco manere. 

10. Non esse Consilii inTicem Infensos Cmlibus 

Dissensionibus Hoetes Sola Discordia 
Fretum inTsdere. 

11. Ne<»sdtatemPunmadi Magno Studio Jmpo- 

nendam esse Militibus et Uostibus Kemit* 
tendam. 

12. In Victoria potissimum de Paee Cogitandnm. 

13. Devictis Hostibns qua potissunnm Ratione 

Perpetua Pace Quieti obtineri posaint [sic]. 
Lib.ut 
c. 1. De Disciplina Militari. 

2. De Officio Legati et Alloram qui Militibus 

pnesunt 

3. De Metatoribns sive Mensoribas. 

4. De Militibus, et qui Militare poasunt. 
6. De Sacramento Militari. 

6. De Misaione. 

7. De Privilegiis Militnm. 

8. De Judiciis Militaribus. 

9. De Poenis Militum. 

iO. De Contumacibus et Dncom Dicto doq P*- 
rontibus. 

11. De Eroansoribus. 

12. De Deseitoribus. 

13. De Transfa|[is et Proditoribus. 

14. De Seditiosis. 

15. De lis qui in Aeie Loco cedont aut Victi 8e 

dedunu 

16. De lis qui Anna alienant vel amittont. 

17. De lis qui Eieubias deserunt «el oninus note 

agunt. 

18. De Ro qui Areem vel Oppidum cuius Pn- 

sidio impositus est, amittit eel Uostibos 
dedit. 

19. De Fortiset AUis Delictis Militaribus. 
sa De Promtia MiUtum. 
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Ayala relates more to pofitics and to strat- 
egy than to international jarispmdence ; 
and that in the third he treats entirely of 
what we call martial law. But in the first 
he aspires to lay down great principles of 
public ethics ; imd Grotius, who refers to 
Ayala with commendation, is surely mis- 
talen in saying that he has not touched 
the grounds of justice and injustice in 
war.* His second chapter is on this sub- 
ject, in thirty-four pages ; and, though he 
neither sifts the matter so exactly, nor 
limits the right of hostility so much as 
Grotius, he deserves the praise of laying 
down the general principle without sul^ 
tlety or chicanery. Ayala positively de- 
nies, with Victoria, the right of levying 
war against infidels, even by authority of 
the pope, on the mere ground of their re- 
ligion ; for their infidelity does not deprive 
them of their right of dominion ; nor was 
that sovereignty over the earth given ori- 
ginally to the faithful alone, but to every 
reasonable creature. And this, he says, 
has been shown by Covamivias to be the 
sentiment of the majority of doctors. f 
Ayala deals abundanUy in examples from 
ancient history, and m authorities from 
the jurists. 

90. We find next in order of chronology 
Aiberieui ^ treatise by Albericus Gentilis, 
Graoiteoa De Legationibus, published in 
BmitiMim 1503 Gentilis was an Italian 
Protestant, who, through the Earl of Lei- 
cester, obtained the chair of civil law at 
Oxford in 1582. His writings on Roman 
jurisprudence are numerous, but not very 
highly esteemed. This work, on the Law 
of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, the patron of so many distin- 
guished strangers. The first book con- 
tains an explanation of the different kinds 
of embassies, and of the ceremonies an- 
ciently connected with them. His aim, as 
he professes, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadors, by showing 
the practice of former times. In the sec- 
ond book he enters more on their peculiar 
rights. The envoys of rebels and pirates 
are not protected. But difference of reli- 
gion does not take away the right of send- 
ing ambassadors. He thinks that civil 
suits against pubUc ministers may be 



* Caasas onde bellnm jastom ant iDJostam dici- 
tnr Ayala non tetigit^'-JOe Jura B. ana P. Prole- 
goiii.t 9 ^* 

t Bellam advenos infidelea ez #0 aolam ^uod 
iafidelea sunt, oe quidena aaetoritata imperatoria 
▼el fammi pontificia tndici poteat ; infidelitaa enim 
■OQ priviA infidelea dominio qvod kabeot jura gea- 
•iani : nam -noa fidelibaa tantam ranun dominia, 
aed omni ratiooabili craatara data annt . . . . Ec 
|isc aenfentia planaqne prabator, ut oateikdit Co- 
•llTuriaa. 



brought before the ordinaiy tiftonak. 
On the delicate proUem as to the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of these tribunals over 
ambsjBsadors conspiring against the life 
of the sovereign, GentiUs lu>lds, that they 
can only be sent out of the counter, as the 
Spanish ambassador was by lefiTffbffth 
The civil law, he maintains, is no eooda- 
sive authority in the case of ambaasadon, 
who depend on that of nations^ whieh, ia 
many respects, is different fifom the other. 
This second book is the most interesting, 
for the third chiefly relates to the qualifi- 
cations required in a good ambassador. 
His instances are more frequently taken 
from ancient than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable worit by Alberi- 
cus Gentilis is his treatise De Jure H|g„^ 
Belli, first published at Lyons, tiweent 
1589. Grotius acknowledges his ^l^'*^ 
obligations to Gentilis, as well as ' 
to Ayala, but in a greater degree to the 
former. And that ttds comparatively ob- 
scure writer was of some use to the emi- 
nent founder, as he has been deemed, of 
international jurisprudenee, were it only 
for mapping his subject, will be evident 
from the tities of his ch^>ters, whieh run 
almost parallel to those of the first and 
third book of Grotius.* They erabraoe, 

» Lib. i. 
c. 1. De Jare Gentium BeUieoi 
2. Belli Definitia 
Sb Principea Bellam geront. 

4. Latrooea Bellam oon genmt. 

5. Bella jaate gerontar. 

8. Bellam joate geri atrinqne. 

7. De Canaaia BeUoraoL 

8. De Caaaaia Divinia Belli FaciendL 

9. An Bellam Joatam ait pro Retigione. 

10. Si Phiicepa Ketigiooem Bello apod aaoa 

jaate tuetar. 

11. An Sabditi bellent coatrrn Princ i p eui cr 

Caaaaa Religionia. 

12. Utnim aint Caoaaa Nataralea BeUi FadaalL 

13. De Neceaaaria Defenaaooe. 

14. De Utili Defenaione. 

15. De Hooeata Defenaione. 

IS. De Sabditia Alienia cootim Domionm D^ 
fendendia 

17. Qui Bellum neoeaaaiie infemnt. 

18. Qai atiliter Bellam inferant 

19. De Nataralibaa Caaaaia Belli inlereadi. 

20. De Humania Caaaaia BeUi inleraodL 

21. De Malefactia PriTatoruoL 

22. De Vetuatia Caaaaia non RrritaniHi. 

23. De Regnomm ETeraioniboa. 

24. Si in Poateroa niovetar Bellam. 

25. De Honeau Caaaaa Belli infenoiii 
liib. ii 

c 1. De Bello Indieendou 

2. Si oaaado Bellom bob iBdntor. 

3. De DoleetStmtaganaiia. 

4. De Dole Verbonua. 

5. De Mendaciiai 

6. De Veneficiia. 

7. De Armia et Mentitia Annia. 

S. De Scsvola, Jodilha, et Simtlftofc 
9. De Zopira st AJna Tnaiftigii^ 
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as the iMder will pereeiTe, the whole field 
of public faith, and of the rights both of 
war and victoiv. But I doubt whether 
tlie obligation haa been 00 eztenaive as 
has aometimes been insinuated. Grotius 
does notv as far as I hsTo compared them, 
borrow many quotations from Gentilis, 
though he cannot but sometimes allege 
the same historical examples. It will also 
be found, in almost every chapter, that he 
goes deeper into the subject, reasons 
much more from ethical principles, relies 
less on the authority of precedent, and is, 
in laot, a philosopher where the other is a | 
compiler. 



99. Much that bears on the subject of 
intem^onal law may probably be latent 
in the writings of the juristo, Baldus, Ck>- 
Tarruvias, Vasquez, especially the two hit- 
ter, who seem to have combmed the sci- 
ence of casuistry with that of the civil law. 
Gentilis, and even Grotiua, refer much to 
them ; and the former, who is no great 
philosopher, appears to have bonowed 
from that source some of his general prin- 
ciples. It is honourable to these men, as 
we have already seen in Soto, Victoria, 
and Ayala, that they strenuously defended 
the maxims of political justice. 



CHAPTER V. 



msToaT OP poBTaT wrou 1550 to 1600. 



8acT. I. — Oh Itauah Pobtbt. 

Cbtraeter of the Italian Poets of thii Ago.— Some 
of tbo beet ononMratad.— Beroiidioo Rota. — 
GMpaim Stoaipa.— Bernardo Taaao.— Oianiaa- 
laame Liberata of Torquaio Tatao. 

I. Tbb school of Petrarch, restored by 
owwrai Bembo, was prevalent in Italy at 
^*{2g^ the beginning of this period. It 
potca ia would demand the use of a library 
diiB ifa. formed peculiarly for this purpose, 
as well as a qpreat expenditure of time, to 
read the origmal volumes which this im- 
mensely numerous class of poets, the 
Italiana of the aixteenth century, filled 
with their sonnets. In the lists of Ores- 
cimbeni they reach the number of 661. 
We must, therefore, jud^e of them chiefiy 
through selections, which, though they 
nuy not always have done justice to eve- 
ry poet, cannot but present to us an ade- 

libiL 
r« 10. De Pactit Dacnin. 

II. De Pactia Militam. 

15. De Indociia. 

13. Qoaodo contra Indociaa fiat 

14. De Salvo Condacto. 

J5. De Permntationtbiia at LiberationOiDiL 

16. De CaptiTia, et non necandia. 

17. De Hit qui ae Hoiti tiadunt. 
1& In Deditoa, et Captoe asTiii 
19. De Obaidibua. 

90. De Sopplicibua. 

21. De Pueris et Fceminia. 

99. DaAgricolia,Meitatoribua,Paiegrinia,Aliia 

Similiboa. 
SI. De Vaatitate et Incendiii. 
De Caaia aepeliendia. 



lib. lit 
cl. 

9. 

ai 
4. 

ft. 



De Belli Fine et Pue. 

De Ultione Victoria. 

De Somptibiia et Danania BellL 

TiiboUa et Agria moltari Victoa. 

** AeQiuaitio "* 



quate picture of the general style of poe- 
try. The m^ority are feeble copy- tmt 
ists of Petrarch. Even in most of anal 
those who have been preferred to ^^^ 
the rest, an aflfected intensity of passion, 
a monotonous repetition of customary 
metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to com- 
monplaces by familiarity, of mythological 
allusions, pedantic without novelty, can- 
not be denied incessantly to recur. But, 
in observing how much they generally 
want of that which is essentially the best, 
we might be in danger of forgetting that 
there is a praise due to selection of words, 
to harmony of sound, and to skill in over- 
coming metrical impediments, which it is 
for natives alone to award. The author- 
ty of Italian critics should therefore be 
respected, though not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and 



Lib. ill. 

C.6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
19. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

90. 
91. 
99. 
93. 

94. 



▼ictoa Omamentia SpoIiarL 

Urbea diripi, dtnil 

De Docibua Uoataom CapCia. 

De Serbia. 

De Stata MuUndo. 

De ReligioniaAliaraRKrae Rerom M oUliane. 

8i Utile mm Honeato Pugnet 

De Pace Fotora Cooatituenda. 

De Jure ConveniendL 

De Qoiboa ca^etur in Fosdeiibiia et in Du- 
ello. 

De Legtbaa et Libertate. 

De Agrifl et PoatKminiA. 

De Amicitiaet Societate. 

8i Fosdoa recta contrahitnr com Divan* 
Religionia Hominibua. 

De Armia et Clataibaa. 

De Arciboa et Prvsidiia. 

Si Succetaofea FcBderatoram tanentiir. 

De Ratibabitkme, Privatta, Pintia, ^pn^ 
boa, Adharentiboa. 

Quaado FoMina fiolatmr. 
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that which the habit of admiring a very 
artificial style must always geneiate. 

2. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to read a 
Their number of these compositions in 
bwntiM. succession. Every sonnet has its 
own unity, and is not, it might be pleaded, 
to be charged with tediousness or monot- 
ony, because the same structure of verse, 
or even the same general sentiment, may 
recur in an equall^r independent produc- 
tion. Even collectively taken, the minor 
Italian poetry of the sixteenth century 
may be deemed a great repertory of beau- 
tiful language. Of sentiments and images, 
that none but minds finely tuned by nature 
produce, and that will ever be dear to con- 
genial readers, presented to us with ex- 
quisite felicity and grace, and sometimes 
with an original and impressive vigour. 
The sweetness of the Italian versification 
goes far towards their charm ; but are po- 
ets forbidden to avail themselves of this 
felicity of their native tongue, or do we 
invidiously detract, as we might on the 
same ground, from the praise of Theocri- 
tus and Bioni 

3. "The poets of this ajgfe,*' says one 
chancter o( their best critics, " had, in 
fjvm by general, a just taste, wrote with 
Maratoft elegance, employed deep, noble, 
and natural sentiments, and filled their 
compositions with weU-chosen ornaments. 
There may be observed, however, some 
diflference between the authors who lived 
before the middle of the century and those 
who followed them. The former were 
more attentive to imitate Petrarch, and, 
unequal to reach the fertility and imagi- 
nation of this great master, seemed rather 
dry, with the exception, always, of Casa 
and Costanzo, whom, in their style of 
composition, I greatly admire. The later 
writers, in order to gain more applause, 
deviated in some measure from the spirit 
of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, 
florid conceits, splendid ornaments, of 
which they became so fond, that they fell 
sometimes into the vicious extreme of 
saying too much."* 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori 
Poeny seems to place in the earlier part of 
oTCua. the century, belong, by the date of 
publication at least, to this latter period. 
The former was the first to quit the style 
of Petrarch, which Bembo had rendered 
so popular. Its smoothness evidently 
wanted vigour, and it was the aim of Casa 
to inspire a more masculine tone into the 
sonnet, at the expense of a harsher versi- 
fication. He occasionally ventured to 
earry oa the sense without pause from 

• Muntori, della Perfetu Poesia, i, 22. 



the first to the second tercet ; sn innavs- 
tion praised by many, bat which, at that 
time, few attempted to imitate, tlioiigh in 
later ages it has become common, not 
much, perhape, to the advantage of the son- 
net. The poetry of Casa speaka leaa to 
the imagination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the undeiBtanding.* 

5. Angelo di Costanzo, a Neaptditan, 
and author of a well-known Instory orcm^ 
of his country, is highly extolled <»^ 
by Crescimbeni and Muratori ; perhape no 
one of these l3rric poets of the aixteenth 
century is so much m favour with the crit- 
ics. Costanzo is so regular in hia versio 
fication, and so strict in adhering to the 
unity of subject, that the Society of Ar- 
cadians, when, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, they endeavoured to 
rescue Italian poetry from the school of 
Marini, selecteo him as the best model of 
imitation. He is ingenious, but peihaps a 
little too refined, and by no means free 
from that coldly hjrperbolical tone in ad- 
dressing his mistress which moat of these 
sonnetteers assume. Costanzo ia not to 
me, in general, a pleasing writer ; thoorh 
sometimes he is very beautiful, as in the 
sonnet on Viigil, QueUa eetra gentil, justly 
praised by Muratori, and which will be 
found in most collections; remaikaUe, 
among higher merits, for being contained 
in a sin^e sentence. Anotl^r, on the 
same subject, Cigni felici, is still better. 
The poetry of Camillo Pellegrini mtich re- 
sembles that of Costanzo.f The eonnets 
of Baldi, especially a series on the p.., 
ruins and antiquities of Rome, appear 
to me deserving of a high place amonff 
those of the age. They may be read 
among his poems; but few have found 
their way into the collections by Gobbi 
and Rubbi, which are not made with the 
best taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, ^^^^^ 
is less rough than Casa, and more 
original than Bembo. Salfi extols the 
felicity of his style and the harmony 
of his versification, while he owns that 



* Casa . . . per poco deriando dalla doloenadri 
Petrarca, a nn novello stile diede principioi ool 
quale le sue rime compose, inteodendo sopra U tat- 
to allagraviU ; per conseguir la quale, si Talae fpe- 
zialmentedel carattere aspro, e de' raggirati peiiodi 
e rotondi, insino a coodune uno stesso sentimento 
d* uno in altro quademario, e d* uno in altro tenet- 
to ; cosa in prima da alcuoo non pid tentaia ; par- 
locbd somma lode ritrasse de chiunqoe coltivo m 
questi tempi la toseana poesia. Ma perche si fatto 
scile era proprio, e adattato all' tngegno del soo in. 
tentore, mofto difficile rioscl il seguitarta — Crss- 
cimbeni, della ^oUar poesia, il, 410. See alBoGm- 
gu6ni, ix., 329. Tiraboschi, z^ 22. Casa is gso- 
erally, to my apprehension, very bazafa and prasaic 

t Crescimbeni, yOL it., p. 25^ 
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hh thoughts are often forced and ob- 
•cufe.* 

•• Among the canioni of this period, 
odnafOe. One by Celio Magno on tne De- 
tti itocntt> ity stands in the eyes of foreign- 
ers, and, I believe, of many Italians, promi- 
nent above the rest. It is certainly a no- 
ble ode.f Rubbi, editor of the Pamaso 
Italiano, sa^ that he would call Celio the 
srealest lyric poet of his age if he did not 
dread the clamour of the Petrarchists. 
The poetry of Celio Magno, more than one 
hundred pages extract^ from which will 
be found in the thirty-second volume of 
that eollection, is not, in general, amato- 
rr, and displays much of that sonorous 
rhythm and copious expression which af- 
terward made Chiabrera and Guidi fa- 
mous. Some of his odes, like those of 
Pindar, seem to have been written for pay, 
and have somewhat of that frigid exag- 
geration which such conditions produce. 
Crescimbeni thinks that Tansiilo, in the 
ode, has no rival but Petrarch.| The 
poetry in general of Tansiilo, especially 
La Balia, which contains good advice to 
mothers about nursing their infants very 
prosaically delivered, seems deficient in 
spiritjf 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, 
of forming the greater number, are 
very frequently cold and affect- 
ed. This might possibly be as- 
cribed in some measure to the state of 
manners in Italy, where, with abundant 
licentiousness, there was still much of 
jealousy, and public sentiment applauded 
alike the successful lover and the vindic- 
tive hoaband. A respect for the honour 
of families, if not for virtue, would impose 

* Cnadmbeni, ii, 420. Giiigu6ii6 (coatinaation 
par Salfi). is., 12. Caro's MooeU od Cutelvetro, 
WTittn during their ouamU an full of furious abuse 
with DO wit. They aave the ridiculous particular- 
ity that the last Ime of etch ia repeated so as to 
began the neit 

t This will be found in the Componimenti Unci 
0i If athiss ; a collection f(ood on the whole, vet not, 

Criiaps, the best that might have been maae ; nor 
d tM editor at that time so extensive sn acquaint- 
ance wHh Italian poetry as he afterward acquired. 
Cneetoibeiii reckona delio the last of the good age 
to poetry • h* died in 1612. He praises also Scipto 
tetano<ooC the painter of that name), whoee po- 
published, but poethomously, in the same 



t Delia Volgar Poesia. U., 436. 

6 Roscoe rs|Niblished Im Balta, which was very 
little worth while ; the following is an average spe- 
cimen: 

Qoesto degenerar, ch' ognor si Tede, 
Sendo voi caste, donne mie, ri dico, 
Che d* altro che dal latte non procede. 
V aUrut latte oscurar fa*l pregio antico 
Deffli avi illustri e adnlterar le raxae, 
B r infetu talor aangue podiea 
Vcs^ L— T T 



on the poet who felt or assumed a passion 
for any distinguished lady, the eondittona 
of Tasso^s Olindo, to desire much, to hope 
for little, and to ask nothing. It is also, at 
least, very doubtful, whether much of the 
amorous sorrow of the sonnetteers were 
not purely ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are 
as studiously introduced as we gtodifdhn- 
find those of classical writers in lution of 
modern Latin poetry. It cannot P""*^ 
be said that this is unpleasing ; and to the 
Italians, who knew every passage of their 
favourite poet, it must have seemed at 
once a grateful homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. 
They might well look up to him as their 
master, but could not hope that even a 
foreigner would ever mistake the hand 
through a single sonnet. He is to his dis- 
ciples, especially those towards the latter 
part of the century, as Guido is to Fran- 
ceschini or Elisabetta Serena ; an effemi- 
nate and mannered touch enfeebles the 
beauty which still lingers round the pencil 
of the imitator. If they produce any ef- 
fect tipon us beyond sweetness of sound 
and delicacy of expression, it is from some 
natural feeling, some real sorrow, or from 
some occasional originality of thought, in 
which they cease for a moment to pace 
the t»nks of their favourite Sorga. It 
would be easy to point out not a few son- 
nets of this higher character, among those 
especially of Francesco Coppetta, of Clau« 
dio Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of 
Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little vig« 
our of sentiment, falls readily TbeirftMMt- 
into description, as painters of iMssfhrde> 
history or portrait that want ex- *'*i"*^ 
pression or character endeavour to please 
oy their landscape. The Italians, espe- 
cially in this part of the sixteenth century, 
are profuse in the song of birds, the mur- 
mur of waters, the shade of woods ; and, 
as these images are always delightful, 
they shed a charm over much of their 
poetry, which onljr the critical reader, who 
knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that 
to his own loss of gratification. The pas- 
toral character, which it became custom- 
ary to assume, gives much opportunity for 
these secondary, yet very seaucing beau- 
tics of style. They belong to the decline 
of the art, and have something of the vo- 
luptuous charm of evening. Unfortunate- 
ly, they generally presage a dull twilight, 
or a thick darkness of creative poetry. 
The Greeks had much of this in the Ptole- 
maic age, and again in that of the first By- 
zantine emperors. It is conspicuous in 
Tanaillo, Patemo, and both tbe Taasos. 
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10. The Itiliaa critics, Ciesciinbeni, Ma- 
Tnfliwint ntori, and Quadiio, have given mi- 
•Timum nate attention to the beauties of 
^'^^^^ particular sonnets culled from the 
▼ast stores of the sixteenth century. But, 
as the devetopment of the thought; the 
management of the four constituent claus- 
es of the sonnet, especially the last; the 
propriety of every line— for nothing di- 
gressive or merely ornamental should be 
admitted— constitute, in their eyes, the 
chief merit of these short compositions, 
they extol some which, in our eyes, are 
not so pleasing as what a less regular 
taste might select. Without presuming 
to rely on my own judgment, defective 
both as that of a foreigner and of one not 
so extensively acquainted with the minor 
poetry of this age, I will mention two 
writers, well known, indeed, but less prom- 
inent in the critical treatises than some 
others, as possessing a more natural sen- 
sibility and a greater truth of sorrow than 
most of their contemporaries — Bernardino 
Rota and Gaspara Stamps. 

11. Bernardino Rota, a Nei^litan of 
BMMrdi- ancient lineage and considerable 
no Boia. wealth, left poems in Latin as well 
as Italian ; and among the latter his 
eclogues are highly praised by his editor. 
But he is chiefly known by a series of 
sonnets intermixed with canzoni, upon a 
single subject, Portia Capece, his wife, 
whom, '* what is unusual among our Tus- 
can poets (says his editor), he loved with 
an exclusive affection.'* But be it un- 
derstood, lest the reader should be dis- 
couraged, that the poetry addressed to 
Portia Capece is all written before their 
marriage or after her death. The earlier 
division of the series, '*Rime in Vita," 
seems not to rise much above the level 
of amorous poetrr. He wooed, was de- 
layed ; complained, and won — ^the natural 
history of an equal and reasonable love. 
Sixteen years intervened of that tranquil 
bUss which contents the heart without 
moving it, and seldom affords much to the 
poet in which the reader can find interest. 
Her death in 1559 gave rise to poetical 
sorrows, as real, and certainly full as ra- 
tional, as those of Petrarch, to whom some 
of his contemporaries gave him the sec- 
ond place ; rather, probably, from the sim- 
ilarity of their subject than from the gra- 
ces of his language. Rota is by no means 
free from conceits, and uses, sometimes, 
affected and unpleasing expressions, as 
fnia doice gttem^ speuing of his wife 
even after ner death ; but his images are 
often striking ;* and, above all, he resem- 



• MunionblaoMsmliiieof Rota M too bold, aod 



bles Petrarch, with whatever inferiority 
in combining the ideality of a poetical 
mind with the naturalness of teal grief. 
It has never again been given to man, nor 
will it probably be given, to dip his pen in 
those streams of ethereal purity which have 
made the name of Laura immortal ; but a 
sonnet of Rota may be not disadvanta- 
geously compared with one of MiHon, 
which we justly admire for its general 
feeling, though it begins in pedantry and 
ends m conceit.* For my own paitt I 

Femo i begl* occhi • w medMini giotno. 

It ■eMU to me DOt beyond the limiti of poctry.nor 
more hyperbolical than many othcra Whiek hava 
been much admired. It ia, at leaat, P<o idht |ia 
in a high degree. 

* Thia fonnet ia in Matbiaa, iii, 256. Ttaft of 
Milton will be remembered by moat readeca. 

In lieto e pien di riverenxa aapetto. 
Con veate di color bianco e ▼emugbo^ 
Di doppia luce aerenato il cigUo, 
Mi viene in lonno il mio doke diletto. 

lo me r inchino, e con corteae afletto 
Seco ragiono e aeco mi conaiglio. 
Com' abbia a govemarmi in qoeat* eaiglio^ 
£ piango intanto, e la napoita aapetlo. 

Ella m' aacolu fino, e oice coee 
Veramente celeati, ed io 1' appreodo, 
E aerbo ancor nella memoria aacoae. 

Mi laacia alfine e parte, e va apaigeodo 
Per r aria nel partir viola e roae ; 
Io le porgo la man ; poi mi reprenda 

In one of Rola'a aonneta we have the thoo^ at 
Pope'a epitaph on Gay. 

Queato cor, qaeata mente e qoeato POtto 
Sia *1 tuo aepolcTO, e non la toinbao i aaaao^ 
Ch' io t* apparecchio qui doglioao e laaeo ; 
Non ai deve a te, donna, altio ricetto. 

He prooeeda, very beaotifnUy : 

Ricca na la memoria e 1' iotelletto, 
Del ben per coi tott* altro a dietro io laaeo ; 
£ mentre qneeto mar di pianto paaao* 
Vadami aempre innaozi u caro ob|ettoi 

Alma genttl, dove bitar aolei 
Donna e reina, in tenen iaaeio avvoltii« 
Ivi regnar celeate immortal del 

Vantisi por la morte averti tolta 
Al moodo, a me non gia ; ch' a ^ 
Una eempie aaiai viva e aepolla. 

The poems of Rota are eeparately poUiahed m 
two ▼olumes, Naples, 1726. They contain a mia- 
ture of Latin. Whether Milton mtentiooaUy bor* 
rowed the sonnet on his wife's death, 

** Methooght I saw my laat eapooacd aaint,** 

from that above quoted, I cannot pretrad to asy; 
certainly hie resemblancee to the Italian poetaoAcB 
aeem more than accidental. Thoa two UDea in an 
indifferent writer, Oirolamo Preti (Matbiaa, iiL, 
329), are exactly like one of the aobUmeat 
in the Paradise Lost. 

Tu per soffiir della coi lace i rai 
8i »n con 1' ale i aerafini un veio. 

Daric with exceesiTe light thy akirta appear : 
Yet dazxle Heaven, that brigbteet aerapbira 
Approach not, Imt with both wings veil their 

It haa been auggeated tome by a friend, that both 
poeta may have derived from pictorea, or from the 
langneio of the Jewiah litoigwa, the idas that ihs 
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irmdd nmch ntber read again the coQec- 
tkm of Rota*8 soimata than those of Cos- 
tamo. 
19. The aorrowa of Oaspara Stampa 

were of a different aind, but not 

VmS^ leas genuine than thoae of Rota. 
Bm law She was a lady of the Paduan ter- 
{^.P** ritoiy, living near the amall river 
Anaao, from which she adopted the 
poetieal name of Anasilla. This stream 
oathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from 
which a distinguished family, the Counts 
of CoUalto, took their appellation. The 
representative of this house, himself a 
poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe 
nis fond admirer, endowed with every vir- 
tue except constancy, was loved by Gas- 
para witn enthusiastic passion. Unhap- 
pily, she learned on\j by sad experience 
the want of generosity too common to 
man, and sacrificing, not the honour, but 
the pride of her sex, by submissive affec* 
lion, and finally by querulous importunity, 
she estranged a heart never so susceptible 
as her own. Her sonnets, which seem 
arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love ; they are ex- 
travaffant effusions of admiration, mingled 
with joy and hope ; but soon the sense 
of Collalto^s coldness glides in and over- 
powen her bliss.* After three years* ex- 
pectation of seeing his promise of mar- 
riage ftilAUed, and when he had already 
caused alarm by hia indifference, she was 
compelled to endure the pangs of absence 
by his entering the service of France. 
This does not seem to have been of long 
continuance ; but his letters were infre- 
quent, and her complaints, always vented 
in a sonnet, become more fretful. He re- 
turned, and Anasilla exults with tender- 
ness, yet still timid in the midst of her 
joy. 

Omri io, con qoette fide bnceia, 
Cinfferii il caro eollo, ed teeottara 
Lb mia treminta alia aaa viva &ccia? 

But jealousy, not groundless, soon in- 
to in-m- tnided, and we find her doubly 
fviMd. miserable. CoUalto became more 
hanh, avowed his indifference, forbade her 
to importune him with her complaints, 
and in a few months espoused anoth- 
er woman. It is said by the historians 
of Italian literature, that the broken heart 
of Gaspare aunk very soon under these 
accumulated sorrows into the grave.f 



iphim ▼«! their eyea ffith winga oo approachins 
the weae a ce ef Ood. 

* ID an early eonnet ahe already calla Collalto 
" U 9ifDor, db' it Mia, • cA' w pMmito ;" an expree- 
eion deacripii?e enong b of the state in which poor 
Oaapara leema to have lived aeveral veara. 

t She anticipated her epitaph, on tnia ~ 
49i ahiokea heait, which did not occoc. 



And such, no ddubt, is what my read- 
en expect, and (at least the gentler of 
them) wish to find. But inexorable truth, 
to whom 1 am the sworn vassal, compels 
me to say that the poems of the lady her- 
self contain unequivocal proofs that ahe 
avenged herself better on Collalto— by 
falling in love again. We find the Her sm- 
acknowledgment of another incip- *^ i^*- 
ient passion, which speedily comes to 
maturity; and, while declaring that her 
present flame is much stronger than the 
last, she dismisses her faithless lover with 
the handsome compliment that it was her 
destiny always to fix her affectiona on 
a noble object. The name of her aec- 
ond choice does not appear in her poems; 
nor has any one hitherto, it would seem, 
made the very easy discovery of his ex- 
istence. It is true that she died young, 
" but not of love."» 

13. The style of Gaspare Stampa is 
clear, simple, graceful ; the Italian 0,^1, ^ 
critics find something to censure in Oa^Nin 
thevereification. In purity of taste ••■■p^ 
I should incline to set her above Bernardi- 
no Rota, though she has less vigour of im- 
agination. Comiani has applied to her iJie 
well-known lines of Horace upon Sappho.t 

Per amar nx>lto, ed eaaer poco amata 
Viaae e mori infelice ; ed or qui giaoe 
Lapiii fedel amante cbe aia atata. 

Pregale, Tiator, ripoao e pace, 
Ed impaia da lei li mal trattata 
A non aeguiie an cor crado e fugace. 

* It ia inpoeaible to diapnte the evidence of Gaa- 
paiB heraeli in MTeral aonneta, ao that Comiani, 
and aU the reat, muat have read her ^ery inattao- 
tiTely. What can we aay to theee linear 

Perche mi par Tedere a certi aegni 

Ch' ordiaci (Amor) nnori lacci e nnove Aei« 

E di ritranne al giogo too t' ingegnL 

And afterward more fully : 

Qoal darai fine, Amor, alle mie pane, 
8e dal cinere eatinto d' uno ardore 
Rinaace 1' altro, tua merc^i maggioie, 
E ai TiYace a conanmar mi Tiene f 

Quel nelle pid felioe e calde arene 
Nel nido acceso sol di ▼ario odore 
D' nna fenice eattnta eace poi faora 
Un verme, che fenice altra diriene. 

In qoeato io debbo i tool cortesi ttrali 
Che aempre & degno, ed onorato ogge tto 
Qoello, oiode mi feriaci, onde m' aaaali. 

Ed ora A tale, e tanto, e a) perfetto, 
Ha tante doti alia bellezza egnali. 
Oh* ardor per lai m* h aommo alto diletta ' 

. . . apirat adhnc amor 
YiTDntope commiaai caloraa 
JSotis ndibua pneUa. 

Comiani, y. 212, and Salfi in Oingiiinf , ix. 408, 
have done aome justice to the poetry of Oaapaim 
Stampa, though by no roeana more than it deaerveeL 
Bouterwek, u., 150, obeer^ee only, Tiel Pocaie 
leigt aich nicht in dieaen Sooetlen ; which, I hum. 
biy conceive, ahowa that either be had not read 
them, or waa an indifferent jodge ; and, from his 
general taate, I pnSm the ibnasrhypotheiiab 
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But the fires of guilt and shame, that ^ow 
along the stiings of the iBolian lyre* ill 
resemble the pure sorrows of the ten- 
der AnasiUa. Her passioii for CoUalto, 
ardent and undisguised, was ever vir- 
tttous ; the sense of gentle birth, though 
80 inferior to his as perhaps to make a 

Eroud man fear disparagement, sustained 
er against dishonourable submission. 

E ben ver, che 1 dado, con cbe amo ^oi, 
£ tatto d* ooMlA pieoo, e d' unore ;* 
PeicU altriiiiMite ooo ooanm tim noi f 

But not less in eleration of genius than 
in dignity of character, she is very far in- 
ferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to Ve- 
ronica Garabara, a poetess who, without 
equfliling Vittoria, had much of her noble- 
ness and purity. We pity the Gasparas ; 
we should worship, if we could find them, 
the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which It- 
Lt Hntim aly produced in this period, two 
ofitaUL may be selected. The Art of 
Navigation, La Nautica, published by Ber- 
nardino Baldi in 1500, is a didactic poem in 
blank verse, too minute, sometimes, and 
prosaic in its details, like most of that 
class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor ob- 
scure, as many others have been. The 
descriptions, though never very animated, 
are sometimes poetical and pleasing. Bal- 
idi is diffuse ; and this conspires with the 
iriteness of his matter to render- the poem 
.-somewhat uninteresting. He by no means 
wants the power to adorn his subject, but 
idoes not always trouble himself to exert 
it, and is tame where he might be spirit- 
ied. Few poems bear more evident marks 
that their substance had been previously 
written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has 
AoMdifi almost been efiaced with the ma- 
4tt Bernar- jority of mankind by the splen- 
do Twmo. ^Qjjf of his son, was not only the 
most conspicuous poet of the age where- 
in he live<^ but was placed by its critics, 
in some point of view, above Ariosto him- 
«elf. His minor poetry is of considerable 
merit.f But that to which he owed most 

» 8ie. leg. onore ? 

t I qoote theM lines on the authority of Comi- 
ani, r., 215. Bat I must own that they do not ap- 
pear in the two editions of the Rime della Gaspa- 
ra Stampa which I ha^e searched. I must also add 
that, willinr as I am to hetteve all things in fiiYoar 
of a lady's honoar, there is one very awkward son- 
net among thoae of poor Oaspara, npoa which it is 
bf DO means easy to put each a coostmctioii as we 
•nooldwish. 

t **Tbe character of his lyric poetry is a sweet- 
ness and abandaooe of ezpressioos and images, 
bf which he becomes mors flowing and foil (pia 
norbido e pia pastoeo, metaphors not translatable 
by single Eloglish words) than his cootemporaiies 
4d Um flchooTof Pemieh."— Comiam, ▼.» iS7. ~ 



of his reputation is an heroic 
on the story of Amadis, written about 
1640, and first published in 1560. L'Ajds- 
digi is of prodigious length, coataining 
100 cantos, and about 57,000 lines. The 
praise of facility, in the best sense, is ful- 
ly due to Benuudo. His narration is to- 
ent, rapid, and clear; his style not in gea> 
oral feeble or low, though I am not aware 
that many brilliant passages will be fomid. 
He followed Ariosto in his tone of rela- 
ting the story: his lines perpetoally re- 
mind us of the Orlando ; and I betieve it 
would appear, on dose examinatioOt thai 
much has been borrowed with slight 
change. My own aci^uaintance, howev- 
er, with the Amadigi is not sufliftient to 
warrant more than a general judgment. 
Gingu6n6, who rates this poem very high- 
ly, praises the skill with which the dispo- 
sition of the original romance has been al- 
tered, and its canvass enriched by new in- 
sertions ; the beauty of the images and 
sentiments; the variety of the desciip* 
tions ; the sweetness, though not always 
free from languor, of the style ; and finally 
recommends its perusal to all lovers of ro- 
mantic poetry, and to aU who would ap- 
preciate that of Italy.* It is evident, 
however, that the choice of a subject be- 
come frivolous in the eyes of mmnkiMirf, not 
less than the extreme length of Beraar- 
do Tasso*s poem, must render it almtMS 
impossible to follow this advice. 

16. The satires of BentivQglio, it is 
agreed, fall short of those by g^), 
Ariosto, though some have pla- 
ced them above those of AJa- *'''• 
manni.f But all these are satires on the 
regular modeU assuming at least a hali^ 
serious tone. A style more congenial to 
the Italians was that of burlesque poetry, 

A sonnet of Bernardo Tasso, so moeh admired 
at the time that almost every one, it is said, df a 
refined taste had it by heart, will be foond m Pa* 
nizzi's edition of the Oriando Innamorato, voL i, p. 
376, with a translation br a lady well known rar 
the skill with which she has transferred the grsos 
and feeling of Petrarch into oar language. Tlie 
sonnet, which begins Poichi la parte ms 
e bella, is not found in Gobbi or Ifathias. It i 
tinguisbed from the common crowd of Italian 
nets in the sixteenth century by a novelty, a tratb, 
and delicacy of sentiment which is compeialively 
rare in them. 

• Vol v., p. 61-106. BoDterwek (vol. ii, 19) 
speaka moch less iavonrably of the Aroadigi, mod, 
as far as I can judge, in too disparasing a tone. Cor- 
niani, a great admirer of BeTiiaido,owiis that his 
morhtdezza and fertilitv have rendered him too fie> 
queotlr diffuse and flowery. See also Panini, p 
303, who observes that the Amadigi wants iatsrest, 
but praises its imaginative descriptiaoB as well as 
its delicacy and soRnessL 

t Giagniai^ ix., 198. Biogr. Unir. Tiiaboadii, 
2^66, 
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wmietioies poignantly satirical, bat as des- 
titute of any grave aim as it was light and 
familiar, even to popular vulgarity, in its 
escpression, though capable of grace in the 
midst of its gayety, and worthy to employ 
the best masters of Tuscan language.* 
But it was disgraced by some of its culti- 
vators, and by none more than Peter Are- 
tin. The character of this profligate and 
impudent person is well known ; it appears 
extraordinary that, in an age so little scru- 
pulous as to pohtical or private revenge, 
some great princes, who had never spared 
a worthy adversary, thought it not unbe- 
coming to purchase the silence of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their 
scourge. In a literary sense, the writings 
of Aretin are unequal ; the serious are for 
the most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic; in his satires a poignancy and 
spirit, it is said, freauently breaks out; 
and though his popularity, like that of 
most satirists, was chiefly founded on the 
ill-nature of mankind, he gratified this with 
a neatness and point of expression, which 
those who cared nothing for the satire 
might admire.f 

17. Among the writers of satirical, bur- 
oiii„ lesque, or licentious poetry, after 
bvriOTqw Aretin, the most remarkable are 
^"^^'^^ Firenxuola, Casa (one of whose 
compositions passed so much all bounds 
as to have excluded him from the purple, 
and has become the subject of a sort of 
literary controversy, to which 1 can only 
allude),! Franco, and Grazzini, sumamed 
II Lasca. I must refer to the regular his- 
torians of Italian literature for accounts 
of these, as well as for the styles of po- 
AttcniMi ^try called macaromea and pedan- 
m lmu tesca^ which appear wholly con* 
'"''*** temptible, and the attempts to in- 

* A canson by Coppetta on his cat, in the twenty- 
■0?enth volome of Um Panaao ItalianOi ia lather 
•muainf. 

t BoQterwek, it, 807. Hia authority doea not 
•wm aofficient; and Gingu^n^, ix., 212, givea a 
worae character of the tt^rie of Aretin. But Mora- 
tori (delta Perfetta Poeaia, ii., 284) eztola one of 
hie aonneta as deterruig a vety high place in Italian 
poetry. 

I A more innocent and diverting capitolo of Caaa 
toma on the ill luck of being named John. 

S' io avessi manco quindici o Tent* anni, 
Me«eer Oandolfo, io mi sbatlexzerei, 
Per non aver mai pit noma Giovanni. 

Perch* io non poaK> andar pe' fttti miei, 
N^ partirmi di qui per ir ai prano 
Ch* io nol aenta cbiamar da cinque e aei. 

He enda hy lamtnting that no altemtioo mends 
the name. 



Matalo, o aminoiacil, ae tn 
O Nanni, o Gianni, o Giannioa o GiaanoBO, 
Come pis tn Io toechi, peggio nu, 
Che 1^ A cattivo ntaro, • peggiori 



troduce Latin metres, a folly with which 
every nation has been inoculated in its 
turn. * Claudio Tolomei, and Angelo Cos- 
tanzo himself, by writing sapphics and 
hexameters, did more honour to so strange 
a pedantry than it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorpho- 
ses of Ovid by Anguillara, seems pmumi 
to have acquired the highest name tr«Mia- 
with the critics ;t but that of the *^<»** 
iBneid by Caro is certainly the best known 
in Europe. It is not, however, very faith- 
ful, though written in blank verse, which 
leaves a translator no good excuse for de- 
viating from his original ; the style is dif- 
fuse, and, upon the whole, it is better that 
those who read it should not remember 
Virgil. Many more Italian poets ought, 
possibly, to be commemorated; but we 
must hasten forward to the greatest of 
them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from 
these naffcs by the rule I have Toiqoaio 
adoptea ; out I cannot suppose any 'f^»»o, 
reader to be ignorant of one of the most 
interesting and affecting stories that lit- 
erary biography presents. It was in the 
first stages of a morbid melancholy, al- 
most of mtellectual derangement, that the 
Gierusalemme Liberata was finished; it 
was during a confinement, harsh in all its 
circumstances, though perhaps necessary, 
that it was given to the world. Several 
portions had been clandestinely published, 
m conse<)uence of the author's inability to 
protect his rights ; and even the first com- 
plete edition in 1581 seems to have been 
without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year he is said to have 
been consulted ; but his disorder was then 
at a height, from which it afterward re- 
ceded, leaving his genius undiminished, 
and his reason somewhat more sound, 
though always unsteady. Tasso died at 
Rome in 1505, already the object of the 
world's enthusiastic admiration rather 
than of its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epic 
poem, in the strict sense, of ^^ j^^ 
modem times. It was justly nKmcirei* 
observed by Voltaire, that in the i5»« *" 2l!?*«»' 
choice of his subject Tasso is "^ "**^ 
superior to Homer. Whatever interest 

* Macaronic verie waa invented by one Folengo, 
in the first part of the century. Thia worthy had 
vrritten an epic poem, which he thought ropenor to 
the JSneid. A friend, to whom he showed the 
manoscript, paid him the compliment, aa he 
thought, ofsaying that he had sfMoUfdViigU. Fo- 
lengo, in a rave, threw bis poem into the fire, and 
aat down for toe real of his life to write Macaronica. 
—Joamal dea Savana, Dee., 1631. 

fSalfi (continuation deOiiiga4iift),s.,180L Cor- 
niaiu, ri., lis. 
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tradition might have attached amonff the 
Greeks to the wrath of Achilles and the 
death of Hector, was slight to these gen- 
uine recollections which were associated 
with the first crusade. It was not the 
theme of a single people, but of Europe ; 
not a fluctuating tradition, but certain his- 
tory ; yet history so far remote from the 
poeVs time as to adapt itself to his pur- 
pose with almost the flexibility of fable. 
Nor could the subject have been chosen 
80 well in another age or country ; it was 
still the holy war, and the sympathies of 
his readers were easily cxcitea for reli- 
gious chivalry ; but, in Italy, this was no 
longer an absorbing sentiment; and the 
stem tone of bigotry, which perhaps might 
still have been required' from a Castilian 
poet, would have been dissonant amid the 
soft notes that charmed the court of Fer- 
Tara. 

31. In the variety of occurrences, the 
flawrior change of scenes and images, and 
2^™J]JJ of the trains of sentiment con- 
on aoma nected with them in the reader^s 
pointa. mmd, we cannot place the Iliad 
on a level with the Jerusalem. And again, 
by the manifest unity of subject, and by 
the continuance of the crusading army 
before the walls of Jerusalem, the poem 
of Tasso has a coherence and singleness 
which is wanting to that of Virgil. Every 
circumstance is in its place; we expect 
the victory of the Christians, but acknowl- 
edge the probability and adequacy of the 
events that delay it. The episodes, prop- 
erly so to be called, are few and snort; 
for the expedition of those who recall 
Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, though 
occupying too large a portion of the poem, 
unlike the fifth and sixth, or even the second 
and third books of the iEneid, is an indis- 
pensable link in the chain of its narrative. 

29. In the delineation of character, at 
lia clul^ once natural, distinct, and original, 
•«««• Tasso must give way to Homer, 
perhaps to some other epic and romantic 
poets. There are some mdications of the 
age in which he wrote, some want of that 
truth to nature, by which the poet, like 
the painter, must give reali^ to the con- 
ceptions of his fancy. Yet here also the 
sweetness and nobleness of his mind, and 
his fine sense of moral beauty are dis- 
played. The female warrior had been an 
old invention, and few, except Homer, 
had missed the opportunity of diversifying 
their battles with such a character. But 
it is of difiicnlt management ; we know 
not how to draw the line between the 
savage virago, from whom the imagina- 
tion revolts, and the gentler fair one, 
whose feats in arms are ridiculously in- 



cong|Taons to her person wad dispoaitieR. 
Yirm first threw a romantic charm over 
his Camilla ; but he did not render her the 
object of love. In modem poetry, this 
seemed the necessary complinient lo every 
lady; but we hardly envy Rogers tlie 
possession of Bradamante, or Arlh^^al 
that of Britomart. Tasso alone, with liule 
sacrifice of poetical probability, has made 
his readers sympathize with the entfansi- 
astic devotion of Tancred for CloriDda. 
She is so bright an ideality, so heroic, and 
yet, by the enchantment of verse, so love- 
ly, that no one follows her through the 
combat without delight, or reads her death 
without sorrow. And how beautiful is the 
contrast of this character with the tender 
and modest Erminia ! The heroes, as has 
been hinted, are drawn with less power. 
Godfrey is a noble example of calm and 
faultless virtue, but we find little distinc- 
tive character in Rinaldo. Tancred has 
seemed to some rather too much enfeebled 
by his passion, but this may be justly con- 
sidered as part of the moral of the poem. 
23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure 
in almost every canto. No po- m^Mici 
em, perhaps, if we except the •rto^yk. 
i^neid, has so few weak or tedious pages ; 
the worst passages are the speeches, whidi 
are too diffuse. The native melancholy 
of Tasso tinges all his poem; we meet 
with no lighter strain, no comic sally, no 
effort to relieve for an instant the lone of 
seriousness that pervades every stanza. 
But it is probable that some become 
wearied by this uniformity which his 
metre serves to anient. The oCtera 
rima has its inconveniences ; even its in- 
tricacy, when once mastered, renders it 
more monotonous, and the recurrence of 
marked rhymes, the breaking of the sense 
into equal divisions, while they communi- 
cate to it a regularity that secures the 
humblest verse from sinking to the level 
of prose, deprive it of that variety which 
the hexameter most eminently possesses. 
Ariosto lessened this effect bv the ra|nd 
flow of his language, and perhaps by its 
negligence and inequality ; in Tasso, who 
is more sustained at a high pitch of elab- 
orate expression than any great poet ex- 
cept Virgil, and in whom a prosaic or 
feeble stanza will rarely be found, the 
uniformity of cadence may conspire with 
the lusciousness of style to produce a 
sense of satiety in the reader. This is 
said rather to account for the injustice, as 
it seems to me, with which some speak 
of Tasso, than to express my own senti- 
ments ; for there are few poems of great 
length which I so little wish to lay aside 
as me Jerusalem. 
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94. The diction of Taaso excites per- 

EeHial admiration ; it is rarely tuipd or 
arah ; and, thon^ more figurative than 
that of Ariosto, it is so much less than 
that of moat of onr own or the ancient 
poets, that it appears simple in onr eyes. 
Virgil, to whom we most readily com- 
pare him, is far superior in energy, but 
not in grace. Yet his grace is often too 
artificid, and the marks of the file are 
too evident in the exquisiteness of his 
language. Lines of superior beauty occur 
in umost every stanza; pages after pa^ 
may be found, in which, not pretendmg 
to weigh the style in the scales of the 
Florentine academy, I do not perceive one 
feeble verse or improper expression. 

95. The conceits so often censured in 
8mm fka]is Tasso, though they bespeak the 
la a. false taste that had begun to pre- 
vail, do not seem quite so numerous as his 
critics have been apt to insinuate ; but we 
find sometimes a tnvial or affected phrase, 
or, according to the usage of the times, an 
idle allusion to mythology, when the verse 
or stanza requires to be fiilled up. A stri- 
king instance may be given from the ad- 
mirable passage where Tancred discovere 
Clorinda in the warrior on whom he has 
just inflicted a mortal blow- 
La vide, • la condbbe ; e icitd MDia 

Tile effect is here complete, and here he 
would have desired to stop. But the ne- 
cessity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. AAt vir- 
Is ; Aki ccmoicenxa ! Such difficult metres 
as the ottava rima demand these sacrifices 
too freauently. Ariosto has innumerable 
lines or necessity. 

90. It is easv to censure the faults of 
iMkcMoT this aamirable poem. The su- 
tta P0M. pematural machinery is perhaps 
somewhat in excess; yet this had been 
characteristic of the romantic school of 
poetry, which had moulded the taste of 
fcorope, and ia seldom displeasing to the 
reader. A still more unequivocal blemish 
is the disproportionate influence of love 
upon the heroic cruaadera, giving a tinge 
of effieminacy to the whole poem, and ex- 
citing something like contempt in the 
austere critics, who have no standard of 
excellence in epic song but what the an- 
cients have erected for us. But, while we 
most acknowled^ that Tasso has indidged 
too for the inspirations of his own tem- 
perament, it may be candid to ask our- 
selves whether a subject so ^ve, and by 
necessitv so ftill of camage,did not require 
many of the softer touches which he has 
given it His battles are as spirited and 
pietnresqae as those of Ariosto, and per- 



haps more so thsn those of Virgil; hot to 
the taste of our times he has a little too 
much of promiscuous slaughter. The Iliad 
had here set an unfortunate precedent, 
which epic poets thought themselves 
bound to copy. If Erminla and Armida 
had not been introduced, the classical 
critic might have censured less in the 
Jerusalem ; but it would have been for less 
also the delight of mankind. 

S7. Whatever may be the laws of critic 
dsm, every poet wiU best obey j,^^^ 
the dictatea of his own ffenius. th« pw» 
The skill and imagination of gy^ig— 
Tasso made him equal to de- ^^^""^ 
scriptions of war ; but his heart was form- 
ed for that sort of pensive voluptnousness 
which most distinguishes his poetry, and 
which is very unlike the coaner sensuality 
of Ariosto. He lingen around the gardens 
of Armida as though he had been himself 
her thrall. The Florentine critics vehe- 
mently attacked her final reconciliation 
with Rinaldo in the twentieth canto, and 
the renewal of their loves ; for the reader 
is left with no other expectation. Nor 
was their censure unjust; since it is n 
sacrifice of what should be the predomi- 
nant sentiment in the conclusion of ^e 
poem. But Tasso seems to have become 
fond of Armida, and could not endure to 
leave in sorrow and despair the creature 
of his ethereal fancy, whom he had made 
so fair and so winning. It is probable 
that the majority of readera are pleased 
with this passage, but it can never escape 
the condemnation of severe judges. 

98. Tasso doubtless bean a considera- 
ble resemblance to Virgil. But, tmot eom- 
independently of the vast ad- pu«diovir. 
vantages wmch the Latin Ian- ^' 
guage possesses in majesty and vigour, and 
which render exact comparison difficult as 
well as unfair, it may be said that Virgil 
displays more justness of taste, a more ex- 
tensive observation, and, if we may speak 
thus in the absence of so much poetry 
which he might have imitated, a more 
genuine originality. Tasso did not pos- 
sess much of the self-springing invention 
which we find in a few great poets, and 
which, in this higher sense, I cannot con- 
cede to Ariosto; he not only borrows 
freely, and i>erhaps studiously, from the 
ancients, but introduces frequent lines from 
earlier Italian poets, and especially from . 
Petrarch. He has also some favourite 
turns of phrase, which serve to give a cer- 
tain mannerism to his stanzas. 

39. The Jerusalem was no sooner pub- 
lished, than it was weighed against ^ ^^^ 
the Orlando Furioso, and neither ^^* 
Italy nor Europe has yet agreed which 
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scale inclines. It is, indeed, one of those 
critical problems that admit of no certain 
solution, whether we look to the suffrage of 
those who feel acutely and justly, or to the 
general sense of mankind. We cannot de- 
termine one poet to be superior to the other, 
without assuming premises which no one 
is bound to grant. Those who read for a 
stimulating variety of circumstances and 
the enlivening of a leisure hour, must pre- 
fer Ariosto ; and he is probably, on this 
account, a poet of more universal popu- 
larity. It might be said, perhaps, by some, 
that he is more a favourite of men, and 
Tasso of women. And yet, in Italy, the 
sympathy with tender and graceful poetry 
is so general, that the Jerusalem has 
hardly been less in favour with the people 
than its livelier rival ; and its fine stanzas 
may still be heard by moonlight from the 
lips of a ffondolier, floating along the calm 
bosom of the Giudecca.* 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more 
below Homer, than Tasso falls short of 
Virgil. The Orlando has not the impetu- 
osity of the Iliad ; each is prodigiously 
rapid; but Homer has more momentum 
by his weight ; the one is a hunter, the 
other a warhorse. The finest stanzas in 
Ariosto are fully equal to any in Tasso, 
but the latter has by no means so many 
feeble lines. Yet his language, though 
never affectedly obscure, is not so pellu- 
cid, and has a certain refinement which 
makes us sometimes pause to perceive 
the meaning. Whoever reads Ariosto 
slowly, will probably be offended by his 
negligence ; whoever reads Tasso quickly, 

* The following passages may perhaps be natu- 
rally compared, botii as oeing celebrated, and as 
descriptive of sound. Ariosto has, however, much 
the aavantage, and I do not think the lines in the 
Jerusalem, though very famous, are altogether 
what I should select as a specimen of Tasso. 
Aspri concenti, onibile armonia 
D' alte ^uerele, d' ululi, e di strida 
Delia misera gente, che pena 
Nel fondo per cagion della sua guida, 
Instranamente concordar s'udia 
Col fiero suon della fiamma omicida. 

Orland. Fur., c. 14. 

Chiama gli abitator dell' ombre eteme 
II rauco soon della tartarea tromba; 
Treman le spaziose atre caveme, 
I £ r aer cieco a quel rumor timbomba. 

fihti stiidendo mai dalle supeme 
Region! del cielo il folgor piomba : 
Nh si scossa giammai trema la terra 
Quando i vapori in sen gravida serra. 

Gierus. Lib., c. 24. 

In the latter of these stanzas there is rather too 
studied an eflfort at imitative sound ; the lines are 
grand and nobly expressed, but they do not hurry 
along the reader like those of Ariosto. In his there 
is tittle attempt at vocal imitation, yet we seem to 
boar the cnst of the siiffering and tiie crackling of 
theflaoMM. 



will lose soraetfaiiigof the clabonte tnmk 
of his style. 

31. It is not easy to find a eounlerpan 
among painters for Arioeto. •» i^ Bates. 
His brilliancy and fertile inven- ■"« paiMara. 
tion might remind us of Tintoret ; but he 
is more natural, and less solicitous of ef- 
fect. If, indeed, poetical diction be the 
correlative of colouring in our compaiiBon 
of the arts, none of the Venetian school 
can represent the simplicity and averse- 
ness to ornament of hmguage which be- 
long to the Orlando Furioso ; and it would 
be impossible, for other reasons, to look 
for a parallel in a Roman or Tuscan pencil. 
But with Tasso the case is different ; and 
thouffh it would be an affected ezpresnoo 
to cadi him the founder of the B^logoeae 
school, it is evident that he had a great 
influence on its chief painters, who came 
but a little after him. They imbued them- 
selves with the spirit of a poera so eoor 
genial to their age, and so much admired 
in it. No one, I think, can consider their 
works without perceiving both the analogy 
of the place each holds in his respective 
art, and the traces of a feeling, eaiigfal 
directly from Tasso as their prototype and 
model. We recognise his spirit in the 
sylvan shades and voluptuous forms of 
Albano and Domenichino ; in the pore 
beauty that radiates from the ideal heads 
of Guido ; in the skilful composition, exact 
design, and noble expression of the Carac- 
ci. Yet the school of Bologna seems to 
furnish no parallel to the enchanting giace 
and diffused harmony of Tasso ; uid we 
must, in this respect, look back to Cor- 
reggio as his representative. 



Sect. II. On Spanisb Porvt. 

Luia de Iieaii.^Henera.— Ercilla.^ 
Spanish Ballads. 

39. The reigns of Charles and 
have long been reckoned the YaatrrcM' 
golden age of Spanish poetry ; ^M^ante 
and, if the art of verse was not Sjjjj" ■■' 
cultivated in the latter period by ^^ 
any quite so successful as Garcihisso and 
Mendoza, who belonged to the eariier part 
of die century, the vast number of names 
that have been collected by diligent imtoi- 
ry show, at least, a national taste wueh 
deserves some attention. The means of 
exhibiting a foil account of even the most 
select names in this crowd are not readily 
at hand. In Spain itself, the poets of t£s 
age of Philip II., like those wno lived un- 
der his great enemy hi England, wen, 
I with very Hsw exceptions, little reguds^ 
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tin after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Pamaso Eepaftol of Sedano, 
the flret Tolumea of which were published 
in 1708, made them better known; but 
Bottterwek observes that it would haye 
been easy to make a better collection, as 
we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to 
have fancied the public to be sufficiently 
acquainted. An imperfect knowledge of 
the language, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, must disable me from speaking 
confidently of Castilian poetry ; so far as 
I feel myself competent to judge, the spe- 
cimens chosen by Bouterwek do no injus- 
tice to the compilation.* 

33. l%e best lyric poet of Spain, in the 
Lots 5e opinion of many, with whom I ven- 
i^o*- ture to concur, was Fra Luis Ponce 
de Leon, bom in 1037, and whose poems 
were probably written not very long after 
the middle of the century. The greater 
part are translations, but his original pro- 
ductions are chiefly religious, and fuU of 
that soft mysticism which allies itself so 
well to the emotions of a poetical mind. 
One of his odes, De la Vida del Cielo, 
which will be found entire in Bouterwek, 
is an exquisite piece of lyric poetry, 
which, in its peculiar line of devout aspi- 
ration, has perhaps never been excellea.t 
But the warmth of his piety was tempered 
by a classical taste, which he had ma- 
tured by the habitual imitation of Horace. 
** At an early age," says Bouterwek, ^ he 
became intimately acquainted with the 
odes of Horace, and the elegance and pu- 
rity of style which distinguish those com- 
positions made a deep impression on his 
imagination. Classical simplicity and dig- 
nity were the models constantly present 
to his creative fancy. He, however, ap- 
propriated to himself the character of 
Horace's poetry too naturall]^ ever to in- 
cur the danger of servile imitation. He 
discarded the prolix style of the canzone, 
and imitated the brevity of the strophes 
of Horace in romantic measures of sylla- 
bles and rhymes ; more just feeling for 
the imitation of the ancients was never 

« M The merit of Spanish poenw,** says a critic 
egaally candid and well informed, "independently 
of those intended for representation, consists chiefly 
in annoothness of ▼ersification and parity of Ian- 
gnage, and in facility rather than strength of ima* 
gination.**— Lord Holland's Lope de Vega, vol. i, 
p. 107. He had prenonsly ooeerred that theae 
poets were generally volaminous: "it waa not 
VDComrooD even for the nobility of Philip IV.'s 
time (later, of coarse, than the period we are con- 
sidering) to converse for some minates in extern- 
poraneoos poetry ; and in carelesaness of metre, as 
wen as in comnK»place imagea, the verses of that 
' 9t khe^iyrpsissfori of Italy,** 



time often remind ui 
p. 100. 

Vol. I.— U o 
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evinced by any modem poet. His odes 
have, however, a character totally differ- 
ent from those of Horace, though the sen- 
tentious air which marks the style of both 
authors imparts to them a deceptive re- 
semblance. The religious austerity of 
Luis de Leon's life was not to be recon- 
ciled with the epicurism of Uie Latin poet ; 
but, notwithstandinjg this very diflerent 
disposition of the mind, it is not surprising 
that they should have adopted the same 
form of poetic expression, for each pos- 
sessed a fine imagination, subordinate to 
the control of a sound understanding. 
Which of the two is the superior poet, m 
the most extended sense of the word, it 
would be difficult to determine, as each 
formed his style by free imitation, and 
neither overstepped the boundaries of a 
certain sphere of practical observation. 
Horace's odes exhibit a superior style of 
art ; and, fh>m the relationship between 
the thoughts and images, possess a degree 
of attraction which is wanting in those of 
Luis de Leon ; but, on the other hand, the 
latter are the more rich in that natural 
kind of poetiy, which may be regarded as 
the overflowing of a pure soul, elevated 
to the loftiest regions of moral and reli- 
gious idealism.'** Among the fruits of 
these Horatian studies of Luis de Leon, 
we must place an admirable ode suggest- 
ed by the prophecy of Nereus, wherein 
the genius of the Tagus, rising from its 
waters to Rodrigo, the last of the Goths, 
as he lay encircled in the arms of Cava, 
denounces the ruin which their guilty loves 
were to entail upon 8pain.t 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and 
perhaps above him in European re- q 
nown, we find Herrera, sumamed 
the divine. He died in 1576 ; and his po- 
ems seem to have been first collectively 
published in 1589. He was an innovator 
m poetical language, whose boldness was 
sustained by popularity, though it may 
have diminished his fame. ** Herrera waa 
a poet," says Bouterwek, "of powerihl 
talent, and one who evinced undaunted 
resolution in pursuing the new path which 
he had struck out for himself. The novel 
style, however, which he wished to intro- 
duce into Spanish poetry, was not the re- 
sult of a spontaneous essay, flowing from 
immediate inspiration, but was theoreti- 
cally constructed on artificial principles. 

• P. 243. 

t This ode I first knew many years since by a 
translation in the poems of Rvssell, wbich are too 
little remembered, eicept by a few Mod iodge^ It 
has been sormisea by some Spanish criuca to have 
suggested tbe lamoos vision of the Spiiit of tha 
Cape to Camoena ; but the resemblaoce ii not lof* 
ficMot, and Uis datae iithv iacQBipitftls. 
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Thus, amid traits of real beauty, his poe- 
try everywhere presents marks of affecta- 
tion. The great fault of his language is 
too much singularity ; and his expression, 
where it ought to be elevated, is merely 
£u- fetched."* Velasquez observes that, 
notwithstanding the genius and spirit of 
Herrera, his extreme care to polish his 
versification has rendered it sometimes 
unpleasing to those who require harmony 

and ease.f 

35. Of these defects in the style of Her- 
lera 1 cannot judge ; his odes appear to 
possess a lyhc elevation and richness of 
phrase, derived, in some measure, from 
the study of Pindar, or, still more, per- 
haps, of the Old Testament, and worthy 
of comparison vnth Chiabrera. Those on 
the battle of Lepanto are most celebrated ; 
they pour forth a torrent of resounding 
song, in those rich tones which the Cas- 
tilian language so abundantly supplies. I 
cannot so thoroughly admire the ode ad- 
dressed to sleep, which Bouterwek as well 
as Sedano extol. The images are in them- 
selves pleasing and appropriate, the lines 
steal with a graceful flow on the ear ; but 
we should desire to find something more 
raised above the commonplaces of poetry. 

36. The poets of this age belong gener- 

Gencraiuine ^Y^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ss, to the Italian 
oTcastiiian school. Many of them were 
pof^' also translators from Latin. In 
their odes, epistles, and sonnets, the re- 
semblance of style, as well as that of the 
languages, make us sometimes almost be- 
lieve that we are reading the Italian in- 
stead of the Spanish Pamaso. There 
seem, however, to be some shades of dif- 
ference even in those who trod the same 
path. The Castilian amatory verse is 
more hyperbolical, more full of extrava- 
gant metaphors, but less subtle, less prone 
to inffenious trifling, less blemished by 
verbal conceits than the Italian. Such, at 
least, is what has struck me in the slight 
acquaintance I have with the former. The 
Spanish poets are also more redundant in 
descriptions of nature, and more sensible 
to her beauties. I dare not assert that 
they have less grace and less power of 
exciting emotion ; it may be my misfor- 
tune to have fallen rarely on such pas- 
sages. 

37. It is at least evident that the imita- 
cmMtm^ tion of Italy, propagated by Bos- 
^^^^ can and his followers, was not the 
indigenous style of CastUe. And of this 
some of her most distinguished poets were 
always sensible. In the Diana of Mon- 

•P.as. 

1 0«Mluelite dsr SpuoMhMi Oichtka]iit,p.207. 



temayor, a romance whicli, as sudi, we 
shall have to mention hereafter, the poe- 
try, largely interspersed, bean partly the 
character of the new, partly thai of tbe old 
or native school. The latter is esteemed 
superior. Castillejo endeavoured to re- 
store the gay rhythm of the redondiUa, 
and turned into ridicule the imitators of 
Petrarch. Bouterwek speaks rather slight- 
ingly of his general poetic powers ; though 
some of his canciones have a considerable 
share of elegance. His genius, playful 
and witty rather than elegant, seemed not 
ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry.* 
But those who claimed the praise of su- 
perior talents did not cease to cultivate 
the polished style of Italy. The most 
conspicuous, perhaps, before the end of 
the century, were Gil Polo, Espinel, Lope 
de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and F]gueroa.t 
Several other names, not without extracts, 
will be found in Bouterwek. 

36. Voltaire, in his early and very de- 
fective essay on epic poetry, made aihcmb 
known to Europe the Araucana of of Bmita. 
Ercilla, which has ever since enjoyed a 
certain share of reputation, though con- 
demned by many critics as tedimis and 
prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in 
rather more sweeping a manner than 
seems consistent with the admissions he 
afterward makes.t A talent for lively de- 
scription and for painting situations, a nat- 
ural and correct diction, which he ascribra 
to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim 
to a high rank among poets, are at least 
as much as many have possessed. An 
English writer of good taste has ]daced 
him in a triumvirate with Homer and Axi- 
osto for power of narration.^ Ra]fnouaid 
observes, that Ercilla has taken Ariosto 
as lus model, especially in the opening of 
his cantos. But the long digressioDs and 
episodes of the Araucana, which the poet 
has not had the art to connect with his 
subject, render it fatiguing. The first edi- 

 P. 267. 

t Lord Holland bu given a folier acooont of tfaa 
poetry of Lope de Vega than either Bouterwek or 
Velasquez and Dieze ; and the eztracta m bis 
" Lives of Lope de Vega and Oaillen de Castro' 
will not, I beheve, be found in the Pamaao Espa- 
nol, which is contrived on a happy plan of exclndmg 
what is best. Las Lagrimas ae Angelica, by Bara> 
bona de Soto, Lord H. says, " has always been es> 
teemed one of the best poems in the Spaush lan> 
guage,** vol. i, p. 33. Bouterwek says he has never 
met with the book. It is praised 1^ Cervaates in 
Don Qoizote. 

The translatioD of Tasso's Aminta, by Janregv, 
has been preferred by Menage as weU as CCrvantas 
to the oiiginaL But there is no extraordinary mnit 
in turning Italian into Spanish, even with aomr '^ 
provement of the diction. 

t P. 407. i Purmnts ofUteratiinL 
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tiotti in 1500, contains but fiAeen books ; 
the second part was published in 1678, the 
whole togeUier in 1600.* 

89. The Araocana is so far from stand- 
Uamy c^ "V alone in this class of poetiy, 
je MM that no less than twenty-five epic 
lA apaio. poems appeared in Spain within 
little more than naif a century. These 
will be found enumerated, and, as far as 
possihiet described and characterized, in 
Velasqiiei*s History of Spanish Poetry, 
which 1 always quote in the Gennan trans- 
lation with the valuable notes of Dieze.f 
Bonterwek mentions but a part of the 
number, and a few of them may be con- 
jectured by the titles not to be properly 
emc. It is denied by these writers that 
£rcilla excelled all hu contemporaries in 
heroic song. I find, however, a difierent 
•entence in a Spanish poet of that age, 
who names him as superior to the rest.^ 

40. But in Portugal there had arisen a 
^^— poet, in comjparison of whose ^lo- 
ry that of Ercilla is as nothing. 
The name of Camoens has truly a Eu- 
ropean reputation, but the Lusiad is writ- 
ten in a language not generally familiar. 
From Portuguese critics it would be un- 
reasonable to demand want of prejudice 
in favour of a poet so iUustrious, sikI of a 
poem so pectthariy national. The Moeid 
reflects the glory of Rome as from a mir- 
ror; the Lusiad is directly and exclusive- 
ly what its name " The Portuguese" (Os 
Lusiadas) denotes, the praise of the Lusi- 
tanian people. Their oast history chimes 
in, by means of episoaes, with the great 
event of Gama^s voyage to India. The 
faults of Camoens, in the management of 
his fable and the choice of machinery, are 
sufficiently obvious ; it is, nevertheless, 
the first successful attempt in modem Eu- 
rope to construct an epic poem on the an- 

• Jovmfeldai Stvant, 8«st, 1884. 
t P. 376-407. Blmlerw6k,^413. 
t Oye el ettilo grtve. al bUndo acentiH 
Y alUM coDcentot del Ytron femoeo 
Que en el beroyco Tereo foe el primero 
Que iiaor6 e eo petm, y eim qwu el poe ti eiOL 

Del fuerte Armuco el peebo alliw extent* 
J)m Almm 4» ErtilUcaa el maoo, 
Cod ella lo derribe j lo levmnta, 
Vence y bonn venciendo el Anoceno; 
Calle eoe bechoe, lot ■feiioe cante, 
Coo tel eetilo ^ue ecUpe6al ToeciM : 
y iitad que el cielo perm tf resem 
Qoe en el fiiror de X arte eat6 Mineira. 
La Caaa de la llemoria, por Viceote Eepine!, in 
Patnaao Bapanol. riiL, 392. 

Antonio, near the end of the aef anleenth centniy, 
•xiola KrcUla very big bly, bot intimatea tbat aome 
did not reliab bia aimple perspicuity. Ad bune ua- 
que diem ob iia omniboa aridiaainie legitur, qui &- 
ale dieandi sam* a^qM perapicnnai adoiitteie rim 
oaam el narpoa, nativaqps anhlimitata quadam at* 
toUi yaa, coflMunatamq^ in nan igiwnmt 



cient model; for the Gierusalemme lih- 
erata, though incomparably superior, was 
not written or published so soon. In 
consequence, perhaps, of this epic form, 
which, even when imperfectly delineated, 
long obtained, from the general venera- 
tion for antit^uity, a greater respect at the 
hands of critics than perhaps it deserved, 
the celebrity of Camoens has always been 
considerable. In point of fame, he ranks 
among the poets of the South immediate- 
ly aAer the first names of Italy ; iMtaa 9t 
nor is the distinctive cluiracter tbaLadad; 
that belongs to the poetry of the southern 
languages anywhere more fully perceived 
than in the Lusiad. In a general estimate 
of its merits it must appear rather feeble 
and prosaic ; the geographical and histor- 
ical details are insipid and tedious ; a skil- 
ful use of poetical artifice is never exhib- 
ited; we are little detained to admire an 
ornamented diction, or glowing thoughts, 
or brilliant imaj^ery ; a certain negligence 
disappoints us in the most beautiful pas- 
sages ; and it is not till a second perusal 
that their sweetness has time to ghde into 
the heart. The celebrated stanzas on 
Inez de Castro are a proof of Uiis. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste form- 
ed in the English school, or in that luesMi- 
of classical antiquity, is apt to ac- ^^^^^ 
count them, are greatly compensated, and 
doubtless far more to a native than they 
can be to us, by a freedom from all that 
offends, for he is never turgid, nor affect- 
ed, nor obscure ; by a perfect ease and 
transparency of narration; by scenes and 
descriptions, possessing a certain charm 
of colouring, and perh^n not less pleas- 
ing from the apparent negligence of the 
pencil ; by a style kept up at a level just 
above common language; by a mellifluous 
versification ; and, above all, by a kind of 
soft languor wluch tones, as it were, the 
whole poem, and brings perpetually home 
to our minds the poetical character and 
interesting fortunes of its author. As the 
mirror of a heart so full of love, courage, 
generosity, and patriotism, as that of Ca- 
moens, the Lusiad can never fail to please 
us, whatever place we ma^ assign to it in 
the records oi poetical gem'us."* 

42. The Lusiad is best known in Eng- 
land by the translation of Mickle, who has 



* ** In every lanfuace,** aaya Mr. Soattiey, prob- 
ably, in tbe Quarterly Review, zivii, 38, "tbere ia 
a mafie of woida aa untranalatable aa tbe Seaame 
in tbe Arabian tale ; you may retain tbe meaning, 
bttt,iftbewoidabecbanged,tbeapeUliloaL Tbe 
magic baa ita effect only a|>on tboee to wbom the 
lananage ta aa familiar aa tbeir motber-toB|iie, banU 
ly, indeed, upon any bnt tboee to wbom it ia really 
aocb. Camoanappiaaaaeiitinperiactioo; itiahtt 
paculisr excaUaaoa*" 
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uiAW been thought to have done some- 
tniiiiatioB. thing more than justice to his 
author, both by the unmeasured eulogies 
he bestows upon him, and by the more 
substantial service of excelling the origi- 
nal in his unfaithful delineation. The 
style of MicUe is certainly more poetical, 
according to our standard, than that of 
Gamoens, that is, more figurative and em- 
phatic; but it seems to me replenished 
with commonplace phrases, and wanting 
in Uie facility and sweetness of the origi- 
nal, in which it is well known that he has 
interpolated a great deal without a pre- 
tence.* 

43. The most celebrated passage in the 
CMobratod Lusiad is that wherein the Spirit 
puMge la of the Cape, rising in the midst 
uw LiMted. Qf jjig stormy seas, threatens the 
daring adventurer that violates their un- 
plouched waters. In order to judge fair- 
ly of this conception, we should endeav- 
our to forget all that has been written 
in imitation of it. Nothing has become 
more commonplace in poetry than one of 
its highest flights, supernatural personifi- 
cation; and, as children draw notable 
monsters when they cannot come near 
the human form, so every poetaster, who 
knows not how to describe one object in 
nature, is auite at home with a goblin. 
Considered oy itself, the idea is impress- 
ive and even sublime. .Nor am I aware 
of any evidence to impeach its originality, 
in the only sense which originality of po- 
etical invention can bear ; it is a combina- 
tion which strikes us with the force of 
novelty, and which we cannot instantly 
resolve into any constituent elements. 
The prophecy of Nereus, to which we 
have lately alluded, is much removed in 
grandeur and appropriateness of circum- 
stance from this passage of Camoens, 
though it may contain the germe of his 
conception. It is, however, one that seems 
much above the genius of its author. 
Mild, fnraceful, me&ncholy, he has never 
given m any other place signs of such vig- 
orous imagination. And when we read 
these lines on the Spirit of the Cape, it is 
impossible not to perceive that, like Frank- 
enstein, he is unable to deal with the mon- 
ster he has created. The formidable Ad- 
amastor is rendered mean by particularity 
of description, descending even to yellow 
teeth. The speech put into his mouth is 
feeble and prolix ; and it is a serious ob- 
jection to tne whole, that the awful vision 
answers no purpose but that of ornament, 
and is impotent against the success and 

* S«t«Fid ■pecimeoi of Mickle't infidelity in 
tnnditian,whidi exceed all libertiea ever taken in 
thie way, aie mwitkned in tke Qaaiteriy Renew. 




glory of the navigators. Aspiritof 
ever dimensions, that can neitfier orcr- 
whelm a ship nor even raise a lempeal, is 
incomparably less temble than a rnl bar- 
ricane. 

44. Camoens is stiU, in his shorter po- 
ems, esteemed the chief of Porto^ 
guese poets in this age, and pos- 
sibly in every other ; his country- 
men deem him their model, and jiid^ of 
later verse by comparison with his. la 
every kind of composition then used in 
Portugal, he has left proofs of exoeDeoee. 
^* Most of his sonnets,*' says Bonterwek, 
'* have love for their theme, and tfa^ are 
of very unequal merit ; some are foD of 
Petrarchic tenderness and grace, and 
moulded with classic correctness ; otheis 
are impetuous and romantic, or d^flgared 
by false learning, or full of tedious pietores 
of the conflicts of passion with reason. 
Upon the whole, however, no Portogoese 
poet has so correctly seized the character 
of the sonnet as Camoens. Withool ap- 
parent effort, merely by the ingenioos con- 
trast of the first eight with the last six 
lines, he knew how to make these little 
effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas 
and impressions, after the model of the 
best Italian sonnets, in so natural a man- 
ner, that the first lines or quartets of the 
sonnet excite a soft expectation, whidi is 
harmoniously fulfilled by the tereets or 
last six lines.'** The same writer pntses 
several other of the miscellaneous eom- 
positions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the 
sixteenth century has come near to 

this illustrious poet, Ferreira en- "^ 
deavoured, with much good sense, if not 
with great elevation, to emulate the didac- 
tic tone of Horace, both in lyric poems and 
epistles, of which the latter have been 
most esteemed.f The classical sdiool 
formed by Ferreira produced other poets 
in the sixteenth century ; but it seems to 
have been little in unison with the nation- 
al character. The reader will find as full 
an account of these as, if he is nnsoqaaint- 
ed with the Portuguese language, he is 
likely to desire, in the author on whom I 
have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or tomances 
are of very different ages. Some 
of them, as has been observed in 
another place, belong to the fifteenth 
tury; and there seems sufficient grouBd 
for referring a small number to even an 
earlier date. But by far the mater por* 
tion is of the reign of Philip II., or even 

• Hilt ofPw tuf oeee LUentuis, p. 1ST. 
t Id., p. lU. 
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tliat of his tuceessor. The Moorish ro- 
nuieeSf in general, and all those on the 
Cid, are reckoned by Spanish critics among 
the most modem. Those published by 
Depping and Duran have rarely an air of 
the raciness and simplicity which usually 
distinguish the poetry of the people, and 
seem to have been written by poets of 
ValladoUd or Madrid, the contemporaries 
of Cenrantes, with a good deal of ele- 

Bince, though not much vigour. The 
oors of romance, the chivalrous gentle- 
men of Granada, were displayed by these 
Castilian poets in attractive colours ;* and 
much more did the traditions of their own 
heroes, especially of the Cid, the bravest 
«nd most noble-minded of them all, fur- 
nish materials for their popular songs. 
Their character, it is observed by the la- 
test editor, is unlike that of the older ro- 
mances of chivalry, which had been pre- 
served orally, as he conceives, down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
they were inserted in the Cancionero de 
Romances at Antwerp, 1655.t I have 

* Bootarwek, Siamondi, and oChen, have <^oted 

• nNnaoea, bMumiiif TanU Zafda ▼ Adah(a, aa 
Um eiuaioo or an ofthodox laal, wbick bad taken 
ofleace aft thaae enoomiuma on iofidela. Whoeter 
leada thia Uttla poom, which tokj be found in Dep- 
ping'a collectimi, will aee that it ia written more aa 

• hnmorooa hdicale on contemporaiy poeta than a 
•erioiM rapraot It ia much more liTeljr than the 
mawer, which theee modem critica alao quote. 
Both theae poema are of the end of the sixteenth 
century. Neither Booterwek nor Siamondi has 
kept in mind the recent date of the M ooriah ballade. 

t Duran, in preCKe to hie Romancero of 1632. 
Theae 8peniah eoUectioiia of aooga and baUada, 
cdled Cfaucioneroa and Romanceroe, are rerj 
acarce, and there ia aome uncertainty among bibli- 
Ofrapbera aa to their editiooa. According to Du- 
tan. thie of Antwerp containa many romaocea un- 
pubttahed before, and ht older than thoae of the 
fiftaench century, collected in the Cancionero Gen- 
eral of 1516. It doea not appear, perhapa, that the 
number which can be referred witn prooabilitj to a 
period anterior to 1400 ia conaiderable, but they are 
very interaattng. Among theae are Loe Fronteri- 
loa, oraonga which the Caatiltana uaed in their in- 
cnraioDa on the Mooriah frontier. Theae were pre- 
aenred orally, like other popular poetry. We find 
m theae early piecea, he aaya, aome tracea of the 
Arabian atyle, rather in the melancholy of ita tone 
than in any aplendour of imagery, givmg aa an in- 
atance aome Unea quoted by Siamondi, beginning, 
*« Fonte fnda, fonte frida, Fonte frida y con amor,*' 
which are OTidently very ancient Siamondi aaya 
(LittArature du Midi, iii., S40) that it ia difficult to 
explain the charm of thia litUe poem but " by the 
tone of truth and the abeence tk all object ;'* and 
Bouterwek calla it very nonaenaical. It aeeme to 
ne that eome real atory ia ahadowed in it under 
inmgee in themaelvee of very little meaning, which 
nay account for the tone of troth and pathoe it 
omthee. 

The older romaneee are uauaUy in alternate ver- 
see of ei|ht and aeren ayllablee, and the rhymea are 
NMif , or real rhymea. The iu§atunn ia, how« 
», older than Laid UoUaad wppoaaa, who aaya 



been informed that an earlier edition, 
printed in Spain, has lately been discov- 
ered. In these there is a certain prolixity 
and hardness of style, a want of connex- 
ion, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
passages from others. They have no- 
thing of the marvellous, nor borrow any- 
thing from Arabian sources. In some 
others of the more ancient poetry there 
are traces of the Oriental manner, and a 

Seculiar tone of wild melancholy. The 
ttle poems scattered through the prose 
romance, entitled Las Guerras de Grana^ 
da, are rarely, as I should conceive, older 
than the reign of Philip II. These Span- 
ish ballads are known to our pubUc, but 
generally with inconceivable advantage, 
y the very fine and animated translations 
of Mr. Lockhart.* 



SicT. III. Oh Frbitcb ahd Gsbmah Po- 

BTBT. 

French Poetry.— Ronaard.—Hia FoDowem.— Oei^ 

man Poeta. 

47. This was an age of verse in France ; 
and perhaps in no subsequent pe- ^n^tih 
nod do we find so long a catalogue poaia a«- 
of her poets. Goujet has record- ■»"»"• 
ed not merely the names, but the lives, in 
some measure, of nearly two hundred 
whose works were published in this half 
century. Of this number scarcely more 
than five or six are much remembered in 
their own country. It is possible, indeed, 
that the fastidiousness of French criticism, 
or their idolatiy of the age of Louis XIV., 
and of that of Voltaire, may have led to a 
little injustice in their estimate of these 
early versifiers. Our own prejudices are 
apt, of late, to take an opposite direction. 

48. A change in the character of French 
poetiy, about the commencement ciunnui 
of this period, is referriblc to the iiw toM 
general revolution of literature. JJJj"* 
The allegorical personifications '"'^' 

(Life of Lope de Vega, vol. ii., p. 12) that it waa 
not introduced till the end of the aizteenth century. 
It occur* in aeveral that Duran reckona ancient 

The romance of the Conde Alarcoa ia probably 
of the fifteenth century. Thia ia written in octA. 
ayllable conaonant rhvmee, without diviaion of 
atrophea. The Mooiian ballada, with a verv few 
excepiiona, belong to the reigna of Philip IT. and 
Philip III. ; and thoae of the Cid, about which ao 
much intereat baa been taken, are the lateat, and 
among the leaat valuable of all. All theae are, I 
believe, written on the principle of aaaonaacee. 

* An admirable romance on a bullfight, in Mr. 
Lockhart'a volume, ia ftdntly to be traced in one in- 
troduced in Laa Guerraa de Granada ; but I have 
aince found it much mora at length in another col- 
lection. It ia atill, however* lar laaa poetical than 
the EngUah imitation. 
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which, fW>m the era of the Roman de la 
Rose, had been the common field of Terse, 
became far less usual, and gave place to 
an inundation of mythology and classical 
allusion. The Disir and Reme d' Amour 
of the older school became Cupid with his 
arrows and Venus with her doves; the 
theological and cardinal virtues, which 
had gained so many victories over Sensu- 
alitS and Faux Semhlantj vanished them- 
selves fh>m a poetry which had generally 
enlisted itself under the enemy's banner. 
This cutting off of an old resource render- 
ed it necessary to explore other mines. 
All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; 
and, where the images were not weari- 
somely commonplace, thejr were absuidly 
far-fetched. This revolution was certain- 
ly not instantaneous ; but it followed the 
rapid steps of philosophical learning, which 
had been nothing at the accession of Fran- 
cis I., and was everything at his death. 
In his court, and in that of his son, if bu- 
siness or gallantry rendered learning im- 
practicable, it was at least the mode to 
affect an esteem for it. Many names in 
the list of French poets are conspicuous 
for high /ank, and a greater number are 
among the famous scholars of the age. 
These, accustomed to writing in Latin, 
sometimes in verse, and gelding a super- 
stitious homage to the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, thought they ennobled their na- 
tive language by destroying her idiomatic 
purity. 

47. The prevalence, however, of this 
P^^^^^ pedantnr was chiefly owing to one 
' poet, of great though short-lived 
renown, Pierre Ronsard. He was the 
first of seven contemporaries in song un- 
der Henry H., then denominated the 
French Pleiad ; the others were Jodelle, 
Bellay, Baif, Thjrani, Dorat, and Belleau. 
Ronsard, well acquainted with the ancient 
languages, and full of the most presump- 
tuous vanity, fancied that he was bom to 
mould the speech of his fathers into new 
forms more adequate to his genius. 

Je fifl dM noaTeaas mot^ 
Pen condamoai les nrac.* 

His style, therefore, is as baibarous, if the 
continual adoption of Latin and Greek de- 
rivatives renders a modem language barba- 
rous, as his allusions are pedantic. They 
are more ridiculously such in his amatory 
sonnets ; in his odes these fauhs are rath- 
er less intolerable, and there is a spirit 
and grandeur which show him to have 

E assessed a poetical raind.f The popu- 
irity of Ronsard was extensive; and, 

* Gooje^ Biblioth^m FMi^tiie, m, 199. 



though he sometisiea complained of Ao 
neglect of the great, he wairted not the ap- 
probation of those whom poets are most 
ambitious to please. Charles IX. ad- 
dressed some lines to Romnid, which aie 
really elegant, and, at least, do more hon- 
our to that prince than anything else le- 
corded of him ; and the verses of this poet 
are said to have lightened the weary 
hours of Mary Stuart*s imprisonment. On 
his death in 1586, a funeral service was 
performed in Paris with the best mosie 
that the king could command ; it was at* 
tended by the Cardinal de Bourbon and an 
immense concourse ; eulosies in prose and 
verse were recited in the University ; and 
in those anxious moments, when the crown 
of France was almost in its agony, then 
was leisure to lament that Ronrard had 
been withdrawn. How differently attend- 
ed was the grave of Spenser !* 

&0. Ronsard was capable of conceiving 
strongly, and bringing his conceptions in 
clear and forcible, though seldom in pme 
or well-chosen language before the mind. 
The poem, entitled Promesse, which will 
be found in Auguis*s Recueil des Andens 
Poetes, is a proof of this, and excels what 
little besides I have read of this poetf 
Bouterwek, whose criticism on Ronsaid 
appears fair and just, and who gives him« 
and those who belonged to his schoc^ 
credit for perceiving the necessity of ele- 
vating the tone of French verse aibove the 
creepmg manner of the allegorical rhy- 
mers, observes that, even in his enroxa, we 
discover a spirit striving upward, disdain- 
ing what is trivial, aod restless in the por- 
smt of excellence.^ But such a qurit 
may produce very bad and tasteless po- 
etry. La Harpe, who admits Ronsard^s 
occasional beauties and his poetic fire, is 
repelled by his scheme of versification, 
full of enjamhemens, as disgusting to a cor- 
rect French ear as they are, in a nooderate 
use, pleasing to our own. AAer the ap- 
pearance of Malheibe, the poetry of Ron* 
sard fell into contempt, uia the pure cor- 
rectness of liOuis XI V.^s a^e was not Live- 
ly to endure his barbarous innovations and 
false taste. 4 Balzac not lonf afterward 
turns his pedantry into ridicule, and, ad- 
mitting the abundance of the stream, adds 
that it was tuii)id.| In later times more 

* Id.. 807. f Vol. IT., p. 13S. 

t Geachicbtc dw PaSiie, v., 814. 

6 Ooujet, 245. Malheite Mtatcbed out about 
half from bii copy of Ronaasd, giving his n 
the inaivin. Ractn one daj looking orer ^ 
ed whether he approved wliat he had not 
Not a bit note, rmlied BCattioriie, than the veat 

N fiaoors aojoamlin il «st •dmixS par lea troM 

rrta da farlement de Paiia, ot gto^alenent par 
aoiraa parlamaM 4a Fkanoa. l/mitarauA at 
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Jttsliee has been done to the spirit and im- 
a^nation of this poet^ without repealing 
the sentence against his style.* 

61. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, 
Qi^^ except perhaps Bellay, sometimes 
niaefc called the French Ovid, and whose 
v"*^ ^ Regrets," or lamentations for his 
absence from France daring a residence 
ml Rome, are almost as querulous, if not 
quite so reasonable, as those of his proto- 
type on the lster,t seem scarce worthy of 
particular notice ; for Jodelle, the founder 
af the stage in France, has deserved much 
less credit as a poet, and fell into the fash- 
ionAble absurdity of making French out 
•f Greek. Raynouard bestows some eu- 
logy on Baif.t Those who came after- 
ward were sometimes imitators of Ron- 
sard, and, like most imitators of a faulty 
manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched 
than ^himself. An unintelligible refine- 
ment, that erery nation in Europe seems 
in SQccession to have admitted into its po- 
etry, has consigned much then written in 
France to oblivion. As large a proportion 
of the French verse in this period seems 
to be amatory as of the Italian; and the 
Italian style is sometimes followed. But 
a simple and more lively turn of language, 
thougn without the na!vet6 of Marot, often 
distinguishes these compositions. These 
pass Uie bounds of decency not seldom ; 
a privilege which seems in Italy to have 
been reserved for certain Fescennine me- 
tres, and is not indulged to the solemnity 
of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian 
language is ill-adapted to the epigram, in 
which the French succeed so well.& 

58. A few may be selected from ttie nu- 

•---- ™®'^'*8 versifiers under the sons 
DaBMiM.^^ Henry 11. Amadis Jamyn, 

the pupil of Ronsud, was reckoned by his 
contemporaries almost a rival, and is more 

1m Jatoitet tieoneot encore eon pert cootre le coor, 
et contra Teced^mie. . . . Ce n W pee un poVte 
bien entier, c*eet le commeocement et Im meti^ra 
d^an poSte. On Toit, dene eee ceuTree, dee pertiee 
neieeentee, et e demi enim6ee, d*un corps ooi te 
fbrme, ct qni le &it, mele qni n'e garde o'eetra 
aehev^ C*eet une grmode eoorce, il feat TeToaer ; 
muM c'cete une eoorce troobl^ et boaense ; one 
eoorce, oil non teulement il y e ntoins d*eaD que de 
4ifnon, meie od Tordare empAdke de couler I'eao. — 
CBavree de Belxac, i., 670, end Ooojet, ubi eapre. 

• Le Herpe. Biogr. Univ. 

t Goojet, xii., 128. Aii(!iis. 

i ** Btif it one of the poete who, in my opinion, 
beTe heppilr contributed by their extmple to fix 
the nilee or our yefeific»tion."^-Joumel dee Se- 
vane, Feb., 1825. 

^ Goojet devotee three volomee, the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteentb, of hie Biblioth^ue Fran- 
^iee, to the poete of tbeee fifty yeere. Booterwek 
end Le Herpe have touched only on a Tery few 
Bamof . In the Recuetl dee Ancient PoSlet, the ex- 
4nete from them oecapy sboiit a volams and a half. 



natural, less inflated and emphatic than 
his master.* This praise is by no means 
due to a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. 
His productions, which are numerous, un- 
like those of his contemporaries, turn 
mostly upon sacred history ; but his poem 
on the Creation, called La Semaine, is that 
which obtained most reputation, and by 
which alone he is now known. The 
translation by Silvester has rendered it in 
some measure familiar to the readers of 
our old poetry ; and attempts have been 
made, not without success, to show that 
Milton had been diligent in picking jewels 
from this mass of bad taste and bad wri- 
ting. Du Baitas, in his style, was a dis- 
ciple of Ronsard ; he affects words derived 
from the ancient languages, or, if foimded 
on analogy, yet without precedent, and 
has as little naturalness or dignity in his 
images as purity in his idiom. But his 
imagination, though extravagant, is vigor- 
ous and original.f 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integ- 
rity, obtained an extraordinary ptbfee. 
reputation by his quatrains; a iMkm«- 
series of moral tetrastichs in the style of 
Theognis. These first appeared in 1574, 
fiAy in number, and were augmented to 
126 in later editions. They were contin- 
ually republished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and translated into many European 
and even Oriental languages. It cannot 
be wonderful that, in Uie change of taste 
and manners, they have ceased to be 
read-t An imitation of the sixth satire 
of Horace, by Nicolas Rapin, printed in 
the collection of AuA^ts, is good, and in 
very pure style.^ Philippe Desportes, 
somewhat later, chose a better school 
than that of Ronsard; he rejected its 
pedantry and affectation, and, by the study 
of Tibtdlus, as well as by his natural ge- 
nius, gave a tenderness and grace to the 
poetry of love which those pompous ver- 
sifiers had never sought. He nas been 

* Goojet, xiil, 220. Biogr. UniT. 

t Ooujet, xiii., 301. The Semeine of Du Bartaa 
wee printed thirty timee within six years, and trane- 
latea into Latin, lulian, German, and Spanish, ae 
well ae English.— Id., 312, on the eothonty of La 
Croix du Msine. 

Du Bartae, accordmg to a Fmeh writer of the 
next centurr, used methode of excitin^^ hie imsgi- 
nation which I recommend to the ettenlioo of young 
poete. L'on dit en Fiance, que Du Beitee aupare* 
▼ant que de faire cette belle description de cheval 
00 il a ei bien rencontr^, e*en/ermoit qoelquefote 
dene une chambre, et ee mettant k qoetra pattee, 
eooffloit, benniesoit, gambedoit, tiroit dee ruedee, 
alloit ramble, le trot, le galop, k coorbette, et te- 
choit per toutee sortee de moyens k bien eontreftire 
le cberal.— Naud4*s Consid6rations anr lee Coupe 
d'EeUt. p. 47. 

t Goujet, xii., 26S. Biogr. Univ. 

4 RecMil dee Poetee, w., 361. 
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esteemed the precaiBor of a better era ; 
and his Tenification is rather less law- 
less,* according to La Harpe, than that of 
his predecessore. 

54. The rules of metre became gradu- 
FranehiM- ^7 established. Few writen 
m and WW' of this period neglect the alter- 
**'''*'*^ nation of mascufine and femi- 
nine rhymes ,*t but the open TOwel will be 
found in several of the earlier. Du Bartas 
almost affects the eniambemefU^ or contin- 
uation of the sense beyond the couplet ; 
and even Desportes does not avoid it. 
Their metres are various; the Alexan- 
drine, if so we may call it, or verse of 
twelve syllables, was occasionally adopt- 
ed by Ronsard, and in time displaced tne 
old vene of ten syllables, which became 
appropriated to the lighter style. The 
sonnets, as far as I luive observed, are 
regular ; and this form, which had been 
very little known in France, after being 
introduced by Jodelle and Ronsard, be- 
came one of the most popular modes of 
composition.^ Several attempts were 
made Co naturalize Latin verse ; but this 
pedantic innovation could not long have 
success. Specimens of it may be found 
in Pasquier.^ 

65. It may be said, peiiiaps, of French 
g^^^^ poetry in general, but at least in 
ciMneier this period, that it deviates less 
•TFraooh tsom a certain standard than any 
^°°*^' ether. It is not often low, as may 

* OoQJet, ixf.^ S3. La Htrpe. Aaguis, ▼., 343- 

an. 

t Givfia, dboot U58, it an ezceptioiL— <?oajet, 
zii., 150. X Boaterwek, t., 212. 

^ Reckerchei da la France, L tIl, c. 11. Baif 
haa paiaed tot the iiiTentor of this foolish art in 
Ffbdco, which wia man commoo there than in 
&iglanid. But Proaper Maieband aacribea a tiana- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyeeey into regnlar French 
hezametera to one M ouMet, of whom nothing ia 
known ; on no better authority, however, than a 
▼atue panage of D*Anbi0n^, who ^remembered 
tohaTeeeenindiaboakaiztTyeanaaa'' Thoagh 
Mousset may be imaginary, he fiimimea an article 
to Marcband, who bnnijs together a good deal of 
learning aa to the Latinized French metres of the 
sixteenth centnry.^Dictionnaire Historiciae. 

Passeiat, Ronsard, Nicolaa Rapin» and Paaq^iier 
tried their hands in thia style. Rapin improved 
upon it by rhyminjg in Sapphics. The following 
stanzas are from his ode on the death of Ronsard : 



Vena qne lea rmaseanx d'Helicon fre^[iientei, 
Voaa one lea jaidina solitairea hantez, 
fit le unda dea haia, enrienz de choisir 

et le loisir. 



Qni vksBt hien lam de la fimge et dn bruit, 
Et de ces grandeon «oe le penple poarsoi^ 
Fr#^'ff**^ les vwa^qae la muse aprea voua 

Trempe de miel douz. 

Kotre grand Sonsard, de ee roonde sorti, 

Les eflforts demien de la Pai^oe a senti ; 

fiyreuis &*aiit pu le garantir enfin 

Contre le destin, &c., dec 

ir, obi anpFL 



be imputed to the eaiUer wiitera, 
a peculiar style, removed from oomaKm 
speech, and supposed to be classical, was 
a condition of satisfying the critics ; it is 
not often obscure, at least in syotax, as 
the Italian sonnet is apt to be, becaose 
the genius of the language and the habits 
of society demanded perspLcnity. Bat it 
seldom delights us by a natnrsl sentimeat 
or unaffected grace of diction, becanse 
both one and the other were fettered by 
conventional rules. The monotooy cif 
amorous song is more wearisome, if thst 
be possible, than among the Italians. 

66. The characteristics of German vene 
impressed upon it by the meister- rwaaa 
singers still remained, though the p"»7- 
songs of those fraternities deem to have 
ceased. It was chiefly didactic or reli- 
gious, often satirical, and employing the 
veil of apologue. Luther, Iians 8aehs» 
and other more obscure names, are count- 
ed among the fabulists ; but the most sae- 
cessful was Burcard Waldis, whose iiUesy 
partly from .£sop, partly original, were 
first published in 1548. The Froschmaa- 
seler of Rollenhagen, in 1645, is in a sim- 
ilar style of potitical and moral ^loiogue, 
with some liveliness of description, ris* 
chart is snother of the moral satirists, but 
extravagant in style and humour, resem- 
bling Ra^lais, of whose romance he gave 
a free translation. One of his poems. Die 
Gluckhafle Schiff, is praised by Boater- 
wek for beautiful descriptions and happy 
inventions ; but, in general, he seems to 
be the Skelton of Germany. Many Ger- 
man ballads belong to this period, partly 
taken from the old tales of chivalry : in 
these the style is humble, with no poetry 
except that of invention, which is not 
their own ; yet they are true-hearted and 
unaffected, and better than what the next 
age produced.* 



SiCT. IV. On EifouBH Pobtbt. 

Paradise of Daintv Dericea.— Sackville.— G«> 
ooyne. — Spmisei^s 8hepherd*s Kaleodar.^faB- 
profement in Poetry.— England*a HeliooiL— Sii- 
nef. — Shakmeare*s Poems. — Poets near the 
Close of the Gentory.— Translationa.— SooU sod 
English Ballada.—Spenser's FsSrj Queen. 

57. Ths poems of Wjratt and Surrey, 
with sevend more, first appeared ^wni^ 
in 1557, and were published in a oroaiMr 
little book, entitled TottePs Blis- i>"*^ 
ceUanies. But as both of these belOQged 
Co the reign of Henry VIII., their poetry 
has come already under our review. It 
is probable that Lord Vauz*s short pieces. 



* BonlenMk, soL is. Heinaina, voL if. 
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iNFUek in nest to thoee of Somy and 
Wyatt in merit, were written before the 
ouddle of the centuiy. Some of theee are 
pobliabed in Tottel, and others in a scarce 
collection* the first edition of which was 
in 1^76, quaintly named The Paradise of 
I>Mnty Devices. The poems in this vol- 
mae, as in that of Tottel, are not coeval 
with its publication ; it has been supposed 
to represent the age of Mary full as much 
•a that of Elisabeth, and one of the chief 
eootributors, if not framers of the col- 
leetion, Richard Edwards, died in 1566. 
Thirteen poems are by Lord Yaux, who 
certainly did not aunrive the reign of 
Mary. 
68. We are indebted to Sir Egerton 

ctmnam ^Jf^S^ ^^' ^^® republication, in 
«rtfei« his British Bibliographer, of the 
••'•••**^ Paradise of Dainty Devices, of 
which, though there had been eight edi- 
tions, it is said that not above six copies 
czMted.* The poems are almost all short, 
and by more nearly thirty than twenty 
dillerent authors. " They do not, it must 
be admitted,*' says their editor, "belong 
to the higher classes; they are of the 
moral and didactic kind. In their subject 
there is too little variety, as they deal 
▼eiy generally in the commonplaces of 
ethics, such as the fickleness ana caprices 
of love, the falsehood and instability of 
friendship, and the vanity of all human 
pleasures. But many of these are often 
expressed with a vigour which would do 

credit to any ttra If my partiality 

does not mislead me, there is in most of 
theee short pieces some of that indescri- 
bable attraction which springs from the 
colouring of the heart. The charm of 
imagery is wanting, but the precepts in- 
cnk»ted seem to fiow from the feehngs of 
an overioaded bosom.*' Edwards he con- 
aiders, probably with justice, as the best 
of the contributors,* and Lord Yaux the 
next. We ahould be inclined to give as 
high a place to William Hunnis, were his 

Eroductions all eoual to one little poem ;t 
ut too often he falls into trivial morality 
and a ridiculous excess of alliteration. 

* Beloe't Aoecdotm of Literatare, vol. v. 
t This long it princed in CamobeirB Specimens 
«f Enflish Poets, vol. L, p. 117. It begins, 

*' WiMn first mine eyes did riew snd msrk.** 

The little poem of Edwsrds, cslled Amsntiam 
Ii«, has often been reprinted in modem collections, 
and IS reckoned by Brydges one of the most besa- 
tiful in the laBguase. Bat hardly any light poem 
of this esriy period is soperior to some Tines sd- 
dressed to issbells Markham by Sir John Harring- 
too, of the date of I6S4. If these are genuine, and 
I know nut how to dispate it, they are aa polished 
OS soy written at the dose of the qneen's reign. 
These are not in the PaiadiM of Dtta^ Devices. 

Vol. L— X x 



The amorous poetr^r ia tiie best in this 
Paradise ; it is not imaginative or very 
graceful, or exempt from the false taste 
of antithetical conceits, but sometimes 
natural and pleasing; the serious pieces 
are in general very heavy, yet there is a 
dignity and strength in some of the de- 
votional strains. They display the reli- 
gious earnestness of that ase with a kind 
of austere philosophy in their views of 
life. Whatever, indeed, be the subject, a 
tone of sadness reigns through Uiis mis- 
named Paradise of Daintiness, as it doea 
through all the English poetry of this par- 
ticular age. It seems as if the confluence 
of the poetic melancholy of the Petrarch- 
ists, with the reflective seriousness of the 
Reformation, overpowered the lighter sen- 
timents of the soul ; and some have ima- 
gined, I know not how justly, that the 
persecutions of Mary's reign contributed 
to this effect. 

59. But at the close of that dark period, 
while bigotry might be expected sadiTiito^ 
to lender the human heart torpid, la i e ako. 
and the English nation seemed too fully 
absorbed in religious and political discon- 
tent to take mueh relish in literary amuse- 
ments, one man shone out for an instant 
in the higher walks of poetry. This was 
Thomas Sackville, many years afterward 
Lord Buckhurst, and high treasurer of 
England, thus withdrawn from the haunts 
of the muses to a long and honourable 
career of active life. The Mirrour of 
Magistrates, published in 1550, is a col- 
lection of stories by different authors, on 
the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, De 
Casibus virorum illustrium, recounting the 
misfortunes and reverses of men eminent 
in English history. It was designed to 
form a series of dramatic soliloquies united 
in one interlude.* Sackville, who seems 
to have planned the scheme, wrote an In- 
duction or prologue, and also one of the 
stories, that of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The Induction displays best his 
poetical genius; it is, like much earlier 
poetry, a representation of allegorical per- 
sonages, but with a fertility of imagination, 
vividness of description, and strength of 
language which not only leaves his pre- 
decessors far behind, but may fairly be 
compared with some of the most poetical 
passages in Spenser. Sackville's Induc- 
tion forms a Imk which unites the school 
of Chaucer and Lydgate to the Fafiry 

* Warton, iv., 40. A copioDS account of the 
Mirroar for Magistrsles occopies the fortjeighth 
and three following aections of the History of Poetry, 

e. 33-105. In this Wsrton hss introdaced rather a 
mg analfsts of the Inferno of Dante, which he 
seems to have thought little known to the Eogliih 
public, as io that ags, 1 believe^ was tbs I 
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Queen. It wonldcertaiiilybeyaintolook 
in Chancer, wherever Chaucer is origina], 
for the grand creations of Sackville's 
fancy, yet we sliould never find any one 
who would rate Sackville above Chaucer. 
The strength of an ea^le is not to be 
measured only by the height of his place, 
but by the time that he continues on the 
wing. SackviUe's Induction consists of 
a few hundred lines ; and even in these 
there is a monotony of gloom and sorrow, 
which prevents us from wishing it to be 
longer. It is truly styled by Campbell a 
landscape on which the sun never shines. 
Chaucer is various, flexible, and observant 
of all things in outward nature or in the 
heart of man. But Sackville is far above 
the frigid elegance of Surrey ; and, in the 
first da3rs of the virgin reigu, is the herald 
of that splendour in which it was to close. 
60. English poetry was not speedily 

ittiModtyor ai^n^*^ ^y ^^® example of 
poauinUM Sackville. His genius stands 
gjjy y«w«' absolutely alone in the age to 
EiiabeiiL ^hjch, as a poet, he belongs. 
Not that there was any deficiency in the 
number of versifiers; the Muses were 
honoured by the frequency, if not by the 
dignity, of their worshippers. A diflierent 
sentence will be found in some books; 
and it has become common to elevate the 
Elizabethan age in one undiscriminatinff 
panegyric. For wise counsellors, indeed, 
and acute politicians, we could not, per- 
haps, extol one part of that famous reign at 
the expense of another. Cecil and Bacon, 
Walsini^am, Smith, and Sadler, belong to 
the earlier days of the queen. But, in a 
literary point of view, the contrast is great 
between the first and second moiety of 
her four-and-forty years. We have seen 
this already in other subjects than poetry ; 
and in that we may appeal to such parts 
of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not 
written by Sackville, to the writings of 
Churchyard, or to those of Gouge and 
Turberville. These writers scarcely ven- 
ture to leave the ground, or wander in the 
fields of fancy. They even abstain from 
the ordinary commonplaces of verse, as 
if afraid that the reader should distrust 
or misinterpret their images. The first 
who deserves to be mentioned as 
^**°^'*** an exception is Greorge Gascoyne, 
whose Steel Glass, published in 1576, is 
the earliest instance of English satire, and 
has strength and sense enough to deserve 
respect. Chalmers has praised it highly. 
*' There is a vein of sly sarcasm in this 
piece, which appears to me to be original ; 
and his intimate knowledge of muikind 
jsnabled him to give a more curious picture 
4>f the dresai manners, amusementa, and 



follies of the times, than we meet witii in 
almost any other anthor. His Steel Gham 
is among the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language.^' This Uank yftne, 
however, is but indiirerently oonstroeted. 
Gascoyne's long poem, called Hie Fndts 
of War, is in the doggerel style of his age ; 
and the general commendationa of Clial-> 
mers on this poet seem rather hyperboli- 
cal. But his minor poems, especially one 
called The Arraignment of a Lover, have 
much spirit and gayety;* and we nuy 
leave him a respectable place among tlie 
Ehzabethan versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may 
draw an inference from the lan- 
guage of contemporaries, by the 
EubBcation of Spenser's Shep 
erd^s Kalendar m 1579.t Hia pruiaiy 
idea, that of adapting a putoral to every 
month of the year, was pleasing and ori- 
ginal, though he has frequently negleeted 
to observe the season, even when it was 
most abundant in appropriate imagery. 
But his Kalendar is, in another respeel, 
original, at least when compared with the 
pastoral writing of that age. Hiis spe- 
cies of composition had b^ome so much 
the favourite of courts, that no language 
was thought to suit it but that of court- 
iers, which, with all its false besmtiea of 
thought and expression, was transferred 
to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lately been shown in 
the Aminta ; and it was a proof of Spen- 
ser's judgment, as weU as genias, that he 
struck out a new line of pastoral, far mora 
natural, and, therefore, more pleasing, ao 
far as imitation of nature is the source of 
poetical pleasure, instead of vying, in our 
more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with the consummate elegance of Taaao. 
It must be admitted, however, that he fell 
too much into the opposite extreme, and 
gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue 
which is a little repulsive to our taste. 
The dialect of Theocritus is musical to 
our ears, and free from vulgarity ; praisee 
which we cannot bestow on the uncouth 

Provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has 
een less justly censured on another ac- 
count, for intermingling allusions to the 
political history and religious differences 
of his own times ; and an ingenious critic 
has asserted that the description of the 
grand and beautiful objects of nature, with 

* EUii** Specimrat. CainpbeU*t SpecimflDi, tt., 
146. 

t The Shepherd'i Kalendar waa printed anon^- 
mooaly. It ia aaciibed to Sidney bj Whetstone m 
a monody on hia death in ]566w But Webbe, in bia 
Diacourae on Engliah Poeaie, pohliabed Iba wum 
year, manlioQa SpeoMi by 
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well-aelected scenes of rural life, real Init 
not coarse, constitute the on^ proper raa- 
terials of pastoral poetrv. These limita- 
tions, however, seem little conformable to 
the practice of poets or the taste of man- 
kind; and if Spenser has erred in the al- 
legorical part of his pastorals, he has done 
so in company with most of those who 
have tuned the shepherd's pipe. Several 
of Vi^'s Eclogues, and certamly the best, 
have a meaning beyond the simple songs 
of the hamlet; and it was notorious that 
the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, so popular in Spenser's age, teem- 
ed with delmeations of real character, and 
sometimes were the mirrors of real story. 
In fact, mere i»storal must soon become 
insipid, unless it borrows something from 
active life or elevated philosophy. The 
most interesting parts of the Shepherd's 
Kalendar are of this description ; for Spen- 
ser has not displayed the powers of his 
own imagination so strongly as we might 
expect in pictures of natural scenery. 
This poem has spirit and beauty in many 
passages ; but it is not much read in the 
present day, nor does it seem to be ap- 
proved by modem critics. It was other- 
wise formerly. Webbe, in his Discourse 
of English Poetry, 1586, calls Spenser 
" the nghtest English poet he ever read," 
and thinks he would have surpassed The- 
ocritus and Virgil '' if the coarseness of 
our speech had been no greater impedi- 
ment to him than their pure native tongues 
were to them." And Drayton says, *' Mas- 
ter Edmund Spenser had done enough for 
the immortality of his name had he only 
given us his Shepherd's Kalendar, a mas- 
terpiece, if any."* 

68. Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence 
gyjj^n of Poesie, wmch may have been 
dStfSiaror written at any time between 
emMmpo- ] 581 and his death in 1586, la- 
"^ '**"' ments that " poesy, thus embra- 
ced in all other places, should only find in 
our time a baa welcome in England;" 
and, after praising Sackville, Surrey, and 
Spenser for the Snepherd's Kalendar, does 
not ^remember to have seen many more 
that have poetical sinews in them. For 
proof whereof, let but most of the ver- 
ses be put into prose, and then ask the 
meaning, and it will be found that one 
verse did but beget another, without or- 
dering at tiie first what should be at the 
last ; which becomes a confused mass of 
words, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, 

barely accompanied with reason 

Truly many of such writings as come lin- 
ger the banner of irresistible love, if I 

* IMMe to DiBjtoii'i PsitonUk 



were a mistress, would never persuade me 
they were in love ; so coldly they apply 
fiery speeches, as men that had rather read 
lovers' writings, and so caught up certain 
swelling phrases, than that, in truth, they 
feel those passions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of 
these blemishes are by no means i^prore. 
unusual in the writers of the mmtwwa 
Elizabethan age, as, in truth, they ^^^ 
are found also in much other poe- 
try of many countries. But a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of 
English poetry soon after 1580. Sidney, 
Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, Marlowe, Greene, 
Watson, are the chief contributors to a 
collection called England's Helicon, pub- 
lished in 1600, and comprising many of the 
fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. 
Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, in 160S, is 
a miscellany of the same class. A few 
other collections are known to have ex- 
isted, but are still more scarce than these. 
England's Helicon, by far the most im- 
portant, has been reprinted in the same 
volume of the British BibUographer as the 
Paradise of Dainty Devices. In this jux- 
taposition the difference of their tone is 
very perceptible. Love occupies by far 
the chief portion of the later miscellany; 
and love no longer pining and melancholy^ 
but sportive and boastful. Every one is 
familiar with the beautiful song of Mar- 
lowe, ^ Come live with me a»i be my 
love ;" and with the hardly less beautifiil 
answer ascribed to Raleigh. Lodge has 
ten pieces in this collection, and Breton 
eight. These are generally full of beauty, 
l^race, and simplicity ; and, while in read- 
ing the productions of Edwards and his 
coadjutors every sort of allowance is to 
be made, and we can only praise a little 
at intervals, these lyrics, twenty or thirty 
years later, are among the best in our 
language. The conventional tone is that 
of pastoral ; and thus, if they have less of 
the depth sometimes shown in serious 
poetry, they have less also of obscurity 
and false refinement.* 

64. We may easily perceive, in the lit^ 
erature of the later period of the Heiazati<n 
queen, what our biographical or moral 
knowledge confirms, that much •'««'*»y- 
of the austerity characteristic of her ear- 
lier years had vanished away. The course 
of time, the progress of vanity, the prev- 

* Ellis, in the mcond volume of bis Specimens 
of English Poets, has Uken largely from this col- 
lection. It must be owned that his good taste in 
selection gives a higher notion of the poetrjr of this 
age than, on the whole, it would be found to de- 
serve ; vet there is so much of excellence in Eng- 
land's Helicon, that he has been compelled to omxt 
many pieces of great meiit. 
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■lent dislike, above all, of the Puritans, 
avowed enemies of p&yety, concurred 
to this change. The most distinguished 
courtiers, Raleigh, Essex, Blount, and we 
must add Sidney, were men . of brilliant 
virtues, but not without license of morals ; 
while many of the wits and poets, such 
as Nash, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, were 
notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of re- 
SertoiM ligion and philosophy were still 
PMtnr. heard in verse. The Soul's Er- 
rand, printed anonymously in Davison's 
Rhapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, probably 
without reason, to Silvester, is character- 
ized by strength, condensation, and sim- 
plicity.* And we might rank in a re- 
spectable place among these English po- 
ets, thougn I think he has been lately 
overrated, one whom the jealous law 
too prematurely deprived of life, Robert 
Southwell, executed as a seminary priest 
in 1601, under one of those persecuting 
statutes which even the traitorous rest- 
lessness of the English Jesuits cannot 
excuse. Southwell's poetry wears a deep 
tinge of gloom, which seems to presage a 
catastrophe too usual to have been unex- 
pected. It is, as may be supposed, almost 
wholly religious ; the shorter pieces are 
the best.t 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of 
FofliTT or amatory poems by Sir Philip Sid- 
M'"^- ney, though written neariy ten 
years before, was published in 1591. 
These songs and sonnets recount the 
loves of Sidney and Lady Rich, sister of 
Loi^i Essex; and it is rather a singular 
cireumstance that, in her own and her 
husband's lifetime, this ardent courtship of 
a married woman should have been deem- 
ed fit for publication. Sidney's passion 
seems, inaeed, to have been unsuccess- 
ful, but far enough from being platonic^ 



* Campbell rackonsthm, uid I think jnatlyt among 
the beat piecea of the Elizabethan age. Brydgea 
givea it to Raleigh without eTidence, and, we may 
add, without probability. It is found in manuacripta, 
according to Mr. Campbell, of the date of 1993. 
Such poema aa thw could only be written by a man 
who had seen and thought mnch ; while the ordina- 
ry Latin and Italian veraea of the age mi^ht be 
written by any one who had a knack of inutaiion 
and a good ear. 

t I am not aware that Southwell baa gained unj- 
thing by a republication of hia entire poema m 
1817. Headley and Ellia had culled Uie beat sped- 
mena. St Peter's Complaint, the longest of hia 
poems, ia wordy and teoioua ; and in reading the 
volume 1 found acaree anything of merit which I 
had not aeen before. 

t Oodwin baring aeveral yeara ainee made 
some obeeffrationa on Sidney's amour with Lady 
Rich, a cirrumatanoe which such biographera aa 
I>r. Zouch took good cara to aoppraaa, a gentle- 
jnaA who pQbliahed an sditioo of Sidney's Defence 




Astrophel and Stelht is too much disfig'* 
uied by conceits, but is in smne plaees 
very beautiful; and it is stranga that 
Chalmers, who reprinted TirbernUs and 
Warner, should have left Sidney oat of 
his coUectaon of British poets. A poeoi 
by the writer Just roentionedy Wainer, 
with the quaint title, Albion*s Englaod, 
1586, has at least the equivocal merit of 
great length. It is rather legendary than 
historical; some passages are pleasing, 
but it is not a work of ffenios, and the 
style, though natnral, sekfom rises ^bove 
that of prose. 

67. Spenser's Epithalamimn on his 
marriage, written periiaps in 1694, 
is of a far higher mood than any- 
thing we have named. It is m 
strain redolent of a brid^noom's joy and 
of a poet's fancy. The Knglisb langnage 
seems to expand itself with a copinusMis 
unknown before, while he pours fotdi the 
varied imagery of this splendid titiJe poem. 
I do not know any other nuptial song, an- 
cient or modem, of equal beauty. It ia 
an intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, 
and pure. But it pleased not Heaven tet 
these day-dreams of genius and viitns 
should be undisturbed. 

66. Shakspeaie's Venus and Adonis ap- 
pears to have been published in ftevisr 
1503, and his Rape of Lucrece saskspsM. 
the following year. The redundance of 
blossoms in these juvenile effnsMMisof his 
unbounded fertility obstructs the nsdei^ 
attention, and sometimes almost lesds ns 
to give him credit for less reflection and 
sentiment than he will be found to display. 
The style is flowing, and, in general, mme 
perspicuous than the Elizabeflian poets 
are wont to be. But I am not sure that 
they would betray themselves for the 
works of Shakspeare, had they been anon- 
ymously published. 

69. In the last decad of this century 
several new poets came forward, dmm asi 
Samuel Daniel is one of these. i>mit«B. 
His Complaint of Rosamond, and proba- 
bly many of his minor poems, belong to 
tbiis period ; and it was also that of his 
greatest popularity. On the death of 
Spenser in 1598, he wss thought worthy 
to succeed him as poet laureate ; and some 
of his contemporaries ranked him in the 
second place ; an eminence due rather to 
the purity of his language than to its vig- 
our.* Michael Drayton, who first tried 

of Poetry thouaht fit to indulge in l e c limiuat ing 
sttacks on Godwin. It is Angular thai asan « 
aense and education ahould persist in Cuicying Uiat 
such argnmenta are likelj to eonvinoe any disp ss 
eionate reader. 
•BritiahBibliD|giiphv,vfiLli. HsedlsjiMMika 
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his aheph«id*« pipe, with some miccem, in 
the usual style, published his Barons* 
Wars in 1688. They relate to the last 
years of BdwaTd II., and conclude with 
the execution of Mortimer under his son. 
This poem, therefore, seems to possess a 
sufllcient unity, and, tried by rules of crit- 
icism, might be thought not far removed 
from the class of epic ; a dignity, howev- 
er, to which it has never pretended. But 
in its conduct Drayton follows history 
▼ery closely, and we are kept too much 
in mind of a common chronicle. Though 
not very pleasing, however, in its general 
effect, this poem. The Barons* Wars, con- 
tains several passages of considerable 
beauty, which men of greater renown, 
especially Milton, who availed himself 
largely of all the poetry of the preceding 
age, liave been willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of 
NoMtT*- ^^^ John Davies, afterward chief- 
iHuoi or justice of Ireland, entitled Nosoe 
6»vta. Teipsum, published in 1600, usu- 
ally, though rather inaccurately, called his 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul. 
Perhaps no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so great a length, of more 
condensation of thoaght, or in which few- 
er languid verses will be found. Yet, ac- 
cording to some definitions, the Nosce 
Teipeum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch 
as it shows no passion and little fancy. 
If it leaches the heart at all, it is through 
the reason. But, since strong argument 
in terse and correct style fails not to give 
as pleasure in prose, it seems strange that 
it ahould lose its effect when it gains the 
aid of reguhir metre to gratify the ear and 
assist the memory. Lines there are in 
Davies which far outweigh much of the 
descriptive and imaginative poetry of the 
last two centuries, whether we estimate 
then by the pleasure they impart to us, or 

gf the intellectual vigour they display, 
zperienee has shown that the faculties 
peooliariy deemed poetical are ftequently 
exhibited in a considerable degree, but 
very few have been able to preserve a 
perapicuotts brevity, without stiffness or 
pedantry (allowance made for the subject 
and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, 
so successfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall*s Satires are tolerably known, 

8Mii«a or V^*^J ^'A account of the subse- 
iMi,iior> quent celebrity of the author in 
y*— * a very different province, and 
■^ partly flrom a notion, to which 
lie gave birth by announcing the claim, 
that he was the first English satirist. In 
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a general sense of satire, we have seen 
that he had been anticipated by Gascoyne ; 
but Hall has more of the direct Juvenalian 
invective, which he may have reckoned 
essential to that species of poetry. They 
are deserving of regard in themselves. 
Warton has made many extracts from 
Hall*s Satires: he praises in them *'a 
classical precision to which English poe- 
try had yet rarely attained ;^ and calls the 
versification "equally energetic and ele- 
gant.*'* The former epithet may be ad- 
mitted ; but elegance is hardly compatible 
with what Warton owns to be the chief 
fault of Hall, " his obscurity, arising from 
a remote phraseology, constrained combi- 
nations, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical 
apostrophes, and abruptness of expres- 
sion.'* Hall is, in fact, not only so harsh 
and rugffed that he cannot be read with 
much pleasure, but so obscure, in very 
many places, that he cannot be under- 
stood at all, his lines frequently bearing 
no visible connexion in sense or grammar 
with their neighbours. The stream is 
powerful, but turbid and often choked.f 
Marston and Donne may be added to Hall 
in this style of poetiv, as belonging to the 
sixteenth century, though the satires of 
the latter were not published till long af- 
terward. With as much obscurity as 
Hall, he has a still more inharmonious 
versification, and not nearly equal vigour. 
79. The roughness of these satirical po- 
ets was, perhaps, studiously affect- hq^qi^ 
ed ; for it was not much in unison tion or 
with the general tone of the age. Bnguoa 
It requires a good deal of care to ^^"^ 
avoid entirely the combinations of conso- 
nants that clog our language; nor have 
DrajTton or Spenser alwajrs escaped this 
embarrassment But in the lighter poe- 
try of the queen's last years, a remarka- 
ble sweetness of modulation has always 
been recognised. This has sometimes 
been attributed to the general fondness 
for music. It is at least certain that some 
of our old madrigals are as beautiful in 
langna^ as they are in melody. Several 
collections were published in the reign of 
Elisabeth.^ And it is evident that the re- 

• Hist cX Engliah Poetry, rr., S3S. 

t H«U*« Sttirao are F^iMd by CampbeU, •■ will 
m Waftoo, fall u moch, in my opimoo, ■• they 
deMfTt. Warton hat compared Maretoo wiib HalU 
and conclodea thai tbo latter ia more *' elesani, ox- 
act, and elaborele.** More ao than hia riTal be may 
by poaaibility be eoteemed ; bat theae three epithets 
cannot be predicated of hia aatana in an j hot a ral- 



t Morler'a M oaieal Aire, 1504, and another eol. 
lection fin 1807, eontain aome pretty aonga.*— Britibh 
Bibttofrapber, L, S48. A fm of theee siadiiiali 
wiU al«> to tend ia Mr. CMipbillli SpooiaMM. 
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gfurd to the capadtr of his verse for mar- 
riage with music, that was before the po- 
et*8 mind, would not only polish his metre, 
but give it grace and sentiment, while it 
banished also the pedantiy, the antithesis, 
the prolixity which had disfigured the ear- 
lier lyhc poems. Their measures became 
more vanous : though the quatrain, alter- 
nating by eight and six syllables, was still 
very popular, we find the trochaic verse 
of seven sometimes ending with a double 
rhjrme, usual towards the end of the 
queen's reign. Many of these occur in 
England's Helicon, and in the poems of 
Si£ey. 

73. The translations of ancient poets 
Tnmiathm ^X P^aier, Golding, Stanyhurst, 
«r Homer by and Several more, do not chal- 
chapoMii; lenge our attention; most of 
them, in fact, being very wretched per- 
formances.* Marlowe, a more celebrated 
name, did not, as has commonly been said, 
translate the poem of Hero and Leander 
ascribed to Musaeus, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiads on the same 
subject ; a paraphrase, in every sense of 
the epithet, of the most Ucentious kind. 
This he left incomplete, and it was finish- 
ed by Chapman.! But the most remark- 
able productions of this kind are the Iliad 
of Chapman and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, 
both printed in 1600 ; the former, however, 
containing in that edition but fifteen books, 
to which the rest was subsequently added. 
Pope, after censuring the baste, negli- 
gence, and fustian language of Chapman, 
observes ''that which is to be allowed him, 
and which very much contributed to cover 
his defects, is a free, daring spirit that ani- 
mates his translation, which is something 
like what one might imagine Homer him- 
self would have written before he arrived 
at years of discretion." He mijght have 
added that Chapman's translation, with 
all its defects, is often exceedingly Ho- 
meric; apraisewhichPopehimself seldom 
attained. Chapman deals abundantly in 
compound epithets, some of which have 
retained their place ; his verse is ihymed, 
of fourteen syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decasyl- 
labic couplet ; he is often uncouth, ofien 
unmusicad, and often low ; but Uie spirited 
and rapid flow of his metre makes him re- 
spectable to lovers of poetry. Waller, it 
is said, could not read him without tran- 
sport. It must be added, that he is an un- 
faithful translator, and interpolated much. 



* Wartoo, chap, liv., has gone very laborionalj 
into this rabjact 

t M arlowa'a poem ii repobliabed in the RcaUtata 
of Sir Egerton Brydgei. It ia aingalar that Wartoo 
•hoald have. tak«B it lor a tnmlitkxi of MoMiiia. 




besides the general ledandaiicy of Ins 
style.* 

74. Fairfax's Tasso has been more pfmuk 
ed, and is better known. Campbell ^^am, 
has called it, in rather strong tennsy vufAsb 
*' one of the fflories of Eliaiabeth's veiga.^ 
It is not the first version of the Jemeakm, 
one very literal and prosaic having been 
made by Carew in 1594.t That of Fair- 
fax, if it does not represent the grace of 
its original, and deviates also too mneh 
from its sense, is by no means deficient in 
spirit and vigour. It has been ccmsidered 
as one of the earliest works in which the 
obsolete English, which had not been laid 
aside in the days of Sackville, and which 
Spenser aflected to preserve, gave way l4> 
a style not much differing, at least in point 
of single words and phrases, from that of 
the present affe. But this praise is equally 
due to Daniel, to Drayton, and to others 
of the later Elizabethan poets. The trans- 
lation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, 
in 1591, is much inferior. 

75. An injudicious endeavour to 
tute the Latin metres for those 
congenial to our language, met 
with no more success than it 
deserved, unless it may be called suc- 
cess that Sidney, and even Spenser, were 
for a moment seduced into approbation of 
it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remember- 
ed as the latter's friend, recommended the 
adoption of hexameters in some letters 
which passed between them, and Spenser 
appears to have concurred. Webbe, a few 
years afterward, a writer of litUe taste or 
ear for poetry, supported the same scheme, 
but may be said to have avenged the wrong 
of English verse upon our great poet by 
travestying the Shepherd's Kalenoar into 
Sapphics.^ Campion, in ItOt, still harps 
upon this foolish pedantry; many in* 

* Walton, It., 2S9. Retroapeetive ReHaw, vot 
iii. See alao a veiy cood compariaon of tbe diifer 
ent tianalationa of Homer, in Blackwood'a Maga- 
zine for 1831 and 1832, where Chapman conea is 
for hia due. 

t In the third Tolnrae of the Re tioau e c tiye Re- 
▼iew, theae tranalationa are compared, and it ia 
ahown that Carew is far more litaral than Fairfair 
who haa taken sreat libeitiea with hia onginaL 
Eztracta from Carew will alao he foaod in the 
Britiah Bibliographer, r., 30. They ere oieerably 
bad. 

X Webbe'a aocoeaa waa not invitiiM to the Lalin- 
ista. Thoa, in the aecond Eclogue of Virgil, fcr the 
beautiful linea 

At mecom rancia, toa dum ▼eetigia \mta% 
Sole tub ardenti raaonant arboata dcadia, 

we hare thia delectable hezametric ▼eraioo : 

But by the acorched bank-aideB i* thy foolatepa itin 



I'go ploddina : 
Hedgerowa hot do 
tolly iqaaikiBi. 
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stances of which may be found doring the 
Elisabethan period. It is well known that 
in Gennan the practice has been in some 
measure successful, through the example 
of a distinguished poet, and through trans- 
lations from the ancients in measures 
closely corresponding with their own. In 
this there is doubtless the advantage of 

£ resenting a truer mirror of the original, 
tut as most imitations of Latin measures, 
in German or EngUsh, begin by violating 
their first principle, which assigns an in- 
variable value in time to the syllables of 
every word, and produce a chaos of false 

Suantities, it seems as if they could only 
isgust any one acquainted with classical 
versification. In the early English hexam- 
eters of the period before us, we some- 
times perceive an intention to arrange 
lonff and short syllables according to the 
anuogies of the Latin tongue. But this 
would soon be found impracticable in our 
own, which, abounding in harsh termina- 
tions, cannot long observe the law of posi- 
tion. 

76. It was said by EUis, that nearly one 
Namteror hundred names of poets belong- 
potu In ing to the reign of Elizabeth might 
^^*f^ be enumerated, besides many 
that have left no memorial except their 
songs. This, however, was but a moder- 
ate computation. Drake has made a hst 
of more than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perhaps, do not strictly belong to 
the Elizabethan period.* But many of 
these are only known by short pieces in 
such miscellaneous collections as have 
been mentioned. Yet, in the entire bulk 
of poetry, England could not, perhaps, 
bear comparison with Spain or France, to 
say nothing of Italy. She had come, in 
fact, much later to cultivate poetry as a 
general accomplishment. And, conse- 
^aentbr, we find much less of the mechan- 
ism of style than in the contemporaneous 
vene of other languages. The Enslish 
aonnetteers deal less in customary epithets 
and conventional modes of expression. 
Every thought was to be worked out in 
new terms, since the scanty precedents 
of earlier versifiers did not supply them. 
This was evidently the cause of many 
blemishes in the Elizabethan poetnr ; of 
much that was false in taste, much that 
was either too harsh and extravagant, or 
too humble, and of more that was so ob- 
scure as to defy all interpretation. But it 
saved also that monotonous ec^uability that 
often wearies us in more polished poetry. 



* Shakipewa and hit Times, L, 674. Even this 
catalofM 10 probaUjr iiicoiii|»lals ; it inclados, of 
eoone, tiansulom. 



There is mora pleasure, moro sense of 
sympathy with another mind, in the peru- 
sal even of Gascoyne or Edwards, than in 
that of many French and Italian versifiers 
whom their contemporaries Extolled. This 
is all that we can Justly say in their fa- 
vour; for any comparison of the Eliza- 
bethaa poetry, save Spenser^s alone, with 
that 01 the nineteenth century, would 
show an extravagant predilection for the 
mere name or dress of antiquity. 

77. It would be a great omission to 
neglect, in any review of the Eliz- aeots nd 
abethan poetry, that extensive, Enfiiaii 
though anonymous class, the Scots ^"^'"^ 
and EngUsh ballads. The very earliest 
of these have been adverted to in our ac- 
count of the fifteenth century. They be- 
came much more numerous in the pres- 
ent. The age of many may be deter- 
mined by historical or other allusions; 
and from these, availing ourselves of sim- 
ilarity of style, we may Ax^ with some 
probability], the date of such as furnish no 
distinct evidence. This, however, is pre- 
carious, because the language has often 
been modernized ; and, passing for some 
time by oral tradition, they are frequently 
not exempt from marks of interpolation. 
But, upon the whole, the rei^ of Mary 
and James VI., from the middle to the 
close of the sixteenth century, must be 
reckoned the golden age of the Scottish 
baUad ; and there are many of the cor- 
responding period in England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no ques- 
tion as to the superiority of Scotland in 
her ballads. Those of an historic or le- 
gendary character, especially the former, 
are ardently poetical ; the nameless min- 
strel is often inspired with an Homeric 
power of rapid narration, bold description, 
lively or pathetic touches of sentiment 
They are ftmiliar to us through several 
publications, and chiefiy through the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, by one 
whose genius these indigenous lays had 
first excited, and whose own writings, 
when the whole civilized world did hom- 
age to his name, never ceased to bear the 
indelible impress of the associations that 
had thus been generated. The English 
ballads of the northern border, or, perhaps, 
of the northern countries, come near in 
their general character uid cast of man- 
ners to the Scottish, but, as far aa I have 
seen, with a manifest inferiority. Those, 
again, which belooff to the south, and bear 
no trace either of the rude manners or of 
the wild superstitions which the bards of 
Ettrick and Cheviot display, fall generaUy 
into a creeping style, wnich has exposed 
the common Dellad to contempt. Thej 
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ftre sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid 
of elegance, and often pathetic. The best 
are known through Percy*8 Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry; a collection singularly 
heterogeneous, and very unequal in merit, 
but from the publication of which in 1774, 
some of high name hare dated the revival 
of a genuine feeling for true poetry in the 
public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the 
The F^bj chief boast of this period, the 
QfMn. Fa^ry Queen. Spenser, as is 
well known, composed the greater iNirt 
of his poem in Ireland, on the banks of his 
favourite MuUa. The first three books 
were published in 1590 ; the last three did 
not appear till 1596. It is a perfectly im- 
probable supposition, that the remaining 
part, or six books required for the com- 
pletion of his design, have been lost. The 
short interval before the death of this 
great poet was filled up by calamities suf- 
ficient to wither the fertility of any mind. 

80. The first book of the Fa^ry Queen 
saperiori. ^^ ^ Complete poem, and, far from 
jr of the requiring any continuation, is 
flnt book, rather injured by the useless reap- 
pearance of its hero in the second. It is 
generally admitted to be the finest of the 
six. In no other is the allegory so clearly 
conceived by the poet, or so steadily pre- 
served, yet with a disguise so delicate 
that no one is offended by that servile set- 
ting forth of a moral meaning we fre- 
quently meet with in allegorical poems ; 
and the reader has the gratification that 
good writing in works of fiction always 
produces, that of exercising his own inge- 
nuity without perplexing it. That the red 
cross knight designates the militant Chris- 
tian, whom Una, the true church, loves ; 
whom Duessa, the type of popeiy, sedu- 
ces ; who JB reduced almost to despair, but 
rescued by the intervention of Una, and 
the assistance of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
is what no one feels any difficulty in ac- 
knowledging, but what every one may ea- 
sily read the poem without perceiving or 
remembering. In an allegory conducted 
with such propriety, and concealed or re- 
vealed with so much art, there can surely 
be nothing to repel our taste ; and those 
who read the nrst book of the Faery 
Queen without pleasure, must seek (what 
others, perhaps, will be at no loss to dis- 
cover for them) a different cause for their 
indifference than the tediousness or in- 
sipidity of allegorical poetry. Every can- 
to of this book teems with the choicest 
beauties of imagination ; he came to it in 
the freshness of his genius, which shines 
throughout with a uniformity it does not 
always afterward maintain, uiaollied by 



flatteiT, miobacared by pedantiyy and 
quencned by languor. 

81. In the following books we have 
much less allegory ; for the per- Tiwranori 
sonification of abstract quali- *■> >■■ >■  
ties, though often confounded with it, does 
not properly belong to that class of com- 
position: it requires a covert senae be- 
neath an apparent fable, such as the first 
book contains. But of this I do not dis- 
cover many proofs in the sec^nid or third, 
the legends of Temperance and Chastity ; 
they are contrived to exhibit these virtues 
and their opposite vices^ but with little 
that is not obvious upon the surface. In 
the fourth and sixth books there is still 
less ; but a different species of allegory, 
the historical, which the commentators 
have, with more or less success, endeav- 
oured to trace in other portions of the 
poem, breaks out unequivocally in the le- 
gend of Justice, which occupies the fifth. 
The friend and patron of Spenser, Sir Ar- 
thur Grey, lord deputy of Ireland, is evi- 
dently portrayed in Arthegal ; and the lat- 
ter cantos of this book represent, not al- 
ways with great felicity, much of the for- 
eign and domestic history of the tiroes. 
It is sufficiently intimated by the poet him- 
self, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is 
the type of Elizabeth ; and he has given 
her another representative in the lair hunt- 
ress Belphosbe. Spenser's adulation of 
her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of 
age) may be extenuated, we can say no 
more, by the practice of wise and great 
men, and by his natural tendency to ^othe 
the objects of his admiration in the hues 
of fancy ; but its exaggeration leaves the 
servility of the Italians far behind. 

89. It has been justly observed by a 
living writer of the most ardent npninn,-^ 
and enthusiastic genius, whose el- mom or 
oquence is as the rush of misfaty ^"*"'7> 
waters, and has left it for ouera almost 
as invidious to prais^ in terms of less rap- 
ture, as to censure what he has borae along 
in the stream of unhesitating eulogy, that 
" no poet has ever had a more exqmaiie 
sense of the beautiful than Spenser.*^ 
In Virgil and Tasso this was not less 
powerful ; but even they, even the latter 
nimself, do not hang with such a tender- 
ness of delight, with such a forgetful de- 
lay, over the fair creations of their fancy. 
Spenser is not averse to images that jar 
on the mind by exciting horror or disgust, 
and sometimes his touches are rather too 
strong ; but it is on love and beauty, on 

• I Bllade h&n to s wv brilliaBt Miisi of ptpm 
on the FaSiy Qiimo, pablialMd in B luk ww ift 
Myg**™* doling tbo jem 1634 and 18S6u 
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holineM and Tirtue, that he repooeo with 
all the sympathy of his soul. The slow- 
ly-sliding motion of his stanza, "with 
many a boat of linked sweetness long 
drawn out»" beautifully corresponds to 
the dreamy enchantment of his descrip- 
tion, when Una, or Belphcsbe, or Florimel, 
or Amoret, are present to his mind. In 
this raried delineation of female perfect* 
Hess, no earUer poet had eoualled him ; 
nor, excepting Shakspeare, nas he had, 
perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with 
mtrnf^ Ariosto. '* Fierce wars and faith- 
loAiiMo. fill loves did moralize the song'' 
of both poets. But in the constitution of 
their minds, in the character of their poe- 
try, they were almost the reverse of each 
other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; 
his pictures shift like the hues of heaven ; 
even while diffuse, he seems to leave in 
an instant what he touches, and is pro- 
lix by the number, not the duration, or his 
images. Spenser is habitually serious; 
his slow stanza seems to suit the temper 
of his genius ; he loves to dwell on the 
sweetness and beauty which his fancy 

Sortrays. The ideal of cbivaliy, rather 
erived from its didactic theory than from 
the precedents of romance, is always be- 
fore him ; his morality is pure and even 
stem, with nothing of the libertine tone 
of Ariosto. He worked with far worse 
tools than the bard of Ferraiu, with a lan- 
guage not quite formed, and into which he 
rather injudiciously poured an unnecessa^ 
ry archaism, while we style of his con- 
temporaries was undeigoing a rapid change 
in tne opposite direction. His stanza of 
nine lines is particularly inconvenient and 
languid in narration, where the Italian oc- 
tave is sprightly iad vigorous ; though 
even this Mcomes ultimately monoto- 
nous by its regularity, a fault from which 
only the ancient hexameter and our blank 
yerse are exempt. 

84. Spenser may be justly said to excel 
Ariosto m originality of invention, in force 
and variety of character, in strenflth and 
yividness of conception, in depth of reflec- 
tion, in fertility of unagination, and, above 
aU, in that exclusively poetical cast of 
feeling which discerns m everjrthinff what 
eommon minds do not perceive. In the 
constnietion and arrangement of their la- 
Ue neither deserve much praise ; but the 
siege of Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, 
spite of its perpetual shiftings of the scene, 
rather more unity in the reader's appre- 
hension than belongs to the Faftry Queen. 
Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in 
ease and liveliness of narration, as well 
as clearness and lelicity of language. 

Vol. I.— Y t • 



Bot, upon thus comparing the two poets, 
we have little reason to blush ibr our 
countryman. Yet the fame of Ariosto is 

a read through Euroiie, while Spenser is 
most unknown out of England; and 
even in this age, when much of our litera- 
ture ia so widehr diffused, I have not ob- 
served proofs of much acquaintance with 
him on the Continent. 

86. The language of Spenser, like that 
of Shakspeaie, is an instmment stytog 
manufactured for the sake of the ■#•"•• 
work it was to perform. No other poet 
had vnitten like either, though both have 
had their imitators. It is rather apparent- 
ly obsolete by his partiahty to certain dis- 
used forms, such as the y before the par- 
ticiple, than from any close resemblance 
to the diction of Chancer or Lydgate.* 
The enfeebling expletives do and dH 
though certainly veiy common in our ear- 
ly writers, had never been employed with 
such an unfortunate prsdUection as by 
Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence is 
among the great blemishes of his style. 
His versification is in many passages 
beautifully harmonious ; but he has fre- 
quently permitted himself, whether for 
tne sake of variety or from some other 
cause, to balk the ear in the condusioa 
of a stanza, j" 

86. The mferiority of the last three 
books to the former is surely imMority 
very manifest. His muse gives oriiMiai^ 
gradual signs of weariness ; the **' ^"^^ 
imagery becomes less vivid, the vein of 
poetics! description less rich, the digres- 
sions more frequent and verbose. It is 
true that the fourth book is full of inven- 
tions, and contains much admirable poe- 
try ; yet even here we perceive a compar- 
ative deficiency in the quantity of excel- 
ling passages, which becomes far more 
apparent as we proceed, and the last book 
fims very short of the interest which the 
earlier i»rt of the Fa«iy Queen had ex- 



* *< Spenser," laTS Ben JonMn. *'iii ilfectiQg Um 
•ocienu, writ no unguafe ; yet I woold have bim 
reed for hie metier, bot ee yirgil reed EDnioew" 
Thie ie rether in the eeicaetie tone etCiiboted lo 
JoDeoQ. 

f Coleiidge, who bed a very etrang perception of 
the beantj of Spenier*! poetry, hae obeerred hie 
alternate alliteration, ** wnich, when well need, ie 
a gnat aecret in melody ; aa, *Md to m» her mt' 
mmf^L conetiaint ;* ' on the graM her dmog limbe 
did lay.' " But I can hardly agree with him when 
be proceeds to say " it never strikee any un- 
warned ear as artificial, or other than the leeoH of 
the neeeesarr mofement of the Terse." The arti- 
floe eeeme often very obrione. I do not also qaite 
underetaad, or, if I do, cannot ac^nieaee in what 
follows, that ** Spenser's deeciiptions are not, ia 
the trae eense of the woid, pietnreeooe, but are 

'--Cdsidffe^ RemaiiU VOL i^ P^ Sl^ '^ 
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cited. There is, peibape, less reawm than 
some have imagined to regret that Spen- 
ser did not complete his original design. 
The Faery Queen is already in the class 
of longest poems. A double length, es- 
pecially if, as we may well suspect, the 
succeeding parts would have been infe- 
rior, might have deterred many readers 
from the perusal of what we now possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is, per- 
haps, even in Ariosto, when we read much 
in either, that tales of knights and ladies, 
giants and salvage men, end in a satiety 
which no poetic^ excellence can over- 
come. Anosto, sensible of this intrinsic 
defect in the epic romance, has enlivened 
it by a great variety of incidents, and by 
much that carries us away from the pecu- 
liar tone of chivalrous manners. The 
world he lives in is before his eyes, and 
to please it is his aim. He plays with his 
characters as with puppets that amuse the 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, no- 
thing is more remarkable than the steadi- 
ness of his apparent faith in the deeds of 
knighthood. He had little turn for sport- 
iveness ; and in attempting it, as in the 
tmfortunate instance of Malbecco, and a 
few shorter passages, we find him dull 
as well as coarse. It is in the ideal world 
of pure and noble virtues that his spirit, 
wounded by neglect and weary of trou- 
ble, loved to refresh itself without reason- 
ing or mockery ; he forgets the reader, 
and cares little for his taste, while he can 
indulge the dream of his own delighted 
fancy. It may be here also observed, 
that the elevated and religious morality of 
Spenser's poem would secure it, in the 
eyes of every man of just taste, from the 
ndicule which the mere romances of 
knij^ht-errantry must incur, and a^nst 
which Ariosto evidently guarded himself 
by the gay tone of his narration. The 
Orlando Furioso ami the Faery Queen are 
each in the spirit of its age ; but the one 
was for Italy in the days of Leo, the oth- 
er for England under Elizabeth, before, 
though but just before, the severity of the 
Reformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Britomart, in twelve cantos, m 
praise of Chastity, would have been re- 
ceived with a smile at the court of Ferra- 
ra, which would have had almost as little 
Sjrmpathy with the justice of Arthegal. 

87. The allegories of Spenser have 
Allegories been frequently censured. One 

oruieFae- of their greatest offences, per- 
ry Queen. ^^^^ j^ ^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^ ^ 

some tedious and uninteresting poetry of 
the same kind. There is usuaUy some- 
thing repulsive in the application of an 
abstractor general name to a person, in 



which, though with some want of regard, 
as I have intimated above, to the proper 
meaninff of the word, we are apt to thmk 
that allegorical fiction consists. The 
French and English poets of the Bliddle 
Ages had far too much of this ; and it is 
to be regretted that Spenser did not give 
other limitations to nis Care and De- 
spair, as he has done to Duessa and Ta- 
lus. In fact, Orgoglio is but a giant, Hn- 
milta a porter. Obedience a servant. The 
names, when English, suggest something 
that perplexes us : but thelwings exhibited 
are mere persons of the drama, men and 
women, whose ofllce or character is des- 
ignated by their appellation. 

88. The general style of the FaSry 
Queen is not exempt from several BicaM- 
defects besides those of obsolete- ee uiihe 
ness and redundancy. Spenser **■*"•• 
seems to have been sometimes deBcient in 
one attribute of a great poet, the contm- 
ual reference to the truth of nature, so 
that his fictions should be always such as 
might exist on the given conditions. This 
arises in great measure from copying his 
predecessors too much in description, not 
suffering his own good sense to correct 
their deviations from truth. Thus, in the 
beautiful description of Una, where she 
fint is introduced to us, riding 

Upon a lowly sss more white Hum mow ; 
HerMif wmck inftilcr. 

This absurdity may have been suggested 
by Ovid^s Brachia Sithonia canrndioia 
nive; but the image in this line is not 
brought so distinctly before the mind as 
to be hideous as well as untrue; it is 
merely a hyperbolical parallel.* A sim- 
ilar objection lies to the stanza enumera- 
ting as many kinds of trees as the poet 
could call to mind, in the description of a 
forest. 

The Milmf pine, the cedar prood and tall. 
The rine-prop elm, the poplar never dnr. 
The boilder oak, aole king of forests sU, 
The aapine good for staves, the cypress fnneral, 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. 
Every one knows that a natural forest 
never contains such a variety of species ; 
nor, indeed, could such a medley as Spen- 
ser, treading in the steps of Ovid, haa 
brought from all soils and climates, have 
existed long if planted by the hands ot 
man. Thus, also, in the last canto of the 
second book, we have a celebndted stan- 
za, and certainly a very beautiful one, if 

• Vincent Boame, In Us tranalation of William 
and Margaret, has one of the most diQganllinashi 
ever wrote : 

Csndidior nivihDs, fngidiorqiie manas. 

Bat this is said of a ghost 
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this defect did not attach to it, where 
winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical 
instruments are supposed to conspire in 
one harmony. A good writer has observ- 
ed upon this, that *' to a person listening 
to a concert of voices and instrument^ 
the interruption of singing birds, winds, 
and waterfalls would be httle better than 
the torment of Hogarth*s enraged musi- 
cian.*^* But perhaps the enchantment of 
the Bower of BUss, where this is feigned 
to have occurred, ma^ in some degrse 
^tify Spenser in this instance, bj taking 
It out or the common course of nature. 
The stanza is translated from Tasso, 
whom our own poet has followed with 
close footsteps in these cantos of the sec- 
ond book of the Fadry Queen— cantos of- 
ten in themselves beautiful, but which are 
rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the 
original, and faU very short of its ethereal 
grace and sweetness. It would be unjust 
not to relieve these strictures by observ- 
ing that venr numerous passages might 
be brought from the PaSry Queen of ad- 
mirable truth in painting, and of indispu- 
table oriffinality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Corceca, the incantation of 
Amoret, are but a few among those tiiat 
will occur to the reader of 8penser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem 
Admirmikm was Unanimous and enthusias- 
•ftiM»P Mfy tic. No academy had been train- 
^^"'^' ed to carp at his genius with mi- 
mite cavilling ; no recent popularity, no 
traditional fame (for Chaucer was rather 
venerated than much in the hands of the 
reader) interfered with the immediate 
recognition of his supremacy. The Fa« 
cry Queen became at once the delight of 
every accomplished gentleman, the model 
of every poet, the solace of every schol- 
ar. In the course of the next century, 
by the extinction of habits derived from 
chivalry, and the change, both of taste and 
language, which came on with the civil 
wars and the restoration, Spenser lost 
something of his attraction, and much 
more of his influence over literature ; yet, 
in the most phlegmatic temper of the gen- 
eral reader, ne seems to have been one of 
our most popular writers. Time, howev- 
er, has gradually wrought its woric ; and, 
notwithstanding the more imaginative cast 
of poetnr in the present century, it may 
be well dEDUbted wnether the Fadry Queen 
is as much read or as highly esteemed as 
in the days of Anne. It is not, perhaps, 
very difficult to account for this : those 

« TwiniDg^ TiaMlatkn of AniCocto'i Postin, 
p. 14. 



who seek the delicfat that mere fiction pre- 
sents to the mind (and they are the great 
minority of readers), have lieen supplied to 
the utmost limit of their craving, by stores 
accommodated to every temper, and far 
more stimulant than the legends of Faeiy- 
land. But we must not fear to assert, 
with the best judges of this and of former 
ages, that Spenser is still the third name 
in the poetical literature of our country, 
and that he has not been surpassed, except 
by Dante, in any other.* 
90. If we place Tasso and Spenser 

^?^J^^ English poetry of a.^_ 
Elizabeth's reign will certainly auei otImi- 
not enter into competition with i2^*!|i£!P' 
that of the corresponding period ''"^' 
in Italy. It would require not only much 
national prejudice, but a want of genuine 
€uiheiie discernment to put them on a lev- 
el But it may still be said that our own 
muses had their charms ; and even that, 
at the end of the century, there was a bet- 
ter promise for the future than beyond the 
Alps. We might compare the poetry of 
one nation to a beauty of the court, with 
noble and regular features, a slender form, 
and ffnoe in all her steps, but wanting a 
genume simplicity of countenance, and 
with somewhat of sickliness in the delici^ 
cy of her complexion, that seems to indi- 
cate the passing away of the firat season 
of youth; while that of the other would 
rather suggest a country maiden, newly 
mingling with polished society, not of per- 
fect lineaments, but attracting beholden 
by the spirit, variety, and intelligence of 
her expression, ana rapidly wearing off 
the traces of rusticity, which are still 
sometimes visible in her demeanour. 

* Mr. Campbell bat pTen a cbaracter of Spec- 
aer, not ao eDtbaaiaatic aa tbat to wbich I bave al- 
laded, bat ao diacriminatinff, and, in faneial, aoond, 
that I ahall take tbe liberty of extmcting it from 
bia Spedmena of tbe Britiab Poeta, L, ISft. " Hie 
command of imafery ia wide, eaay, and hunihant. 
He threw the aool of hannonj into oor Terae, and 
made it more wannly, tenderfy, and magnificently 
deacripti^ tban it e^ar waa beifbra, or, with a few 
excepciona, than it haa ever been aioce. It moat 
certainly be owned that in deacription he exhibita 
nothing of the brief atrokea and roboat power which 
characterixe the very greateet poeta; oat we ahaU 
nowhere find more airy and expanaive imagea of 
riaionaiy thinia, a aweeter tone of aentiment, or a 
finer floah in the ooloora of langoaga, than in thia 
Rubena of Engliah poetrf. Hia fency teema exa- 
berantlT in minnteneaa of circnmatance, like a far* 
tile aoil aending bloom and Terdore through tbe at* 
moat extramitiaa of the feUage which it nooriahee. 
On a comprehenaire view of the whole work, we 
certainly miaa the chann of atrangth, aymmetry, and 
rapid or tl^teraating procreaa ; for, thoagh the plan 
which the poet deeignea ia not oompleted, it ia eaey 
to aee that no adduional cantoa coaU Aave ran* 
dered it Icaa pafplaBad.** 
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91. Thk cultivation of poetry in modem 
Paeiiae oT laufiuages did not, asyet, thin the 
Latin poa- ranks of Latin yeniTOra. They 
tiytnitaiy; ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ contrary, more nn- 

merotts in this period than before. Italy, 
indeed, ceased to produce men equal to 
those who had flourished in the age of 
Leo and Clement. Some of considerable 
merit will be found in the great collection, 
*' Carmina lUustrium Poetarum*' (Floren- 
tis, 1719) ; one, too, which, rigorously ex- 
cluding all Tolnptuous poetry, makes some 
sacrifice of gemus to scrupulous morality. 
The brothere Amaltei are perhaps the 
best of the later period. It is not always 
easy, at least without more pains than I 
hare taken, to determine the chronology 
of these poems, which are printed in the 
alplmbetical order of the authore' names. 
But a considerable number must be later 
than the middle of the century. It must 
be owned that most of these poets employ 
trivial images, and do not much vary their 
forms of expression on the memory. 
They are generally, I think, harmonious ; 
and perhaps metrical faults, though not 
uncommon, are less so than among the 
Cisalpine Latinists. There appears, on 
the whole, an evident decline since the 
preceding age. 

92. Tms was tolerably well compensa^ 
^^^ ^^^^ ted in other parts of Europe, 
tedtaotber One of the most celebrated au- 
JJJJJJ^ thora is a native of Germany, 
***^^ Lotichius, whose poems were 
fint published in 1551, ana with much 
amendment in 1561. They are written in 
a strain of luscious eloquence, not rising 
far above the customary level of Ovidian 

C^etry, and certainly not often falling be- 
w it. The veraification is remar£ably 
harmonious and flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently divereified; the 
fi»t foot of each verse is generally a dac- 
tyle, which adds to the ffrace, but some- 
what impaira the strength. Lotichius is, 
however, a very elegant and classical ver- 
sifier ; and pe^ps equal in elegy to Joan- 
nes Secundus, or any Cisalpine writer of 
the sixteenth century.* One of his el- 
egies, on the siege of Magdeburg, gave 
rise to a strange notion : tt^t he predict- 
ed, by a sort of divine enthusiasm, the 
calamities of that city in 1631. Bayle 
has spun a long note out of this fancy of 
some Germans.! But those who take the 

* BaiUet calls liini the beat poet of Oermanj 
after Eobanas Heaaaa. 
t lfaibaf,l.i.,cl9. Bayle, ait Lotkhius, note 



trouble, which these critics seem to have 
spared themselves, of attending to the 
poem itself, will perceive that the author 
concludes it with pn^nostics of peace in- 
stead of capture. It was evidently writ- 
ten on the siege of Magdeburg by Mao- 
rice in 1660. George Sabinns, aoo-in-law 
of Melanchthon, ra^ second in reputa- 
tion to Lotichius among the Latin poets of 
Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially 
the former, became the more fa- r^n^rtii 
vouied haunts of the Latin muse, of Lea a 
A collection in three volumes by ^S!m»^ 
Grater, under the fictitious name 

of flanusius Gherus, Delici» Poetamm 
Gallorum, published in 1609, contains the 
principal writera of the former coontry, 
some entire, some in selection, in these 
volumes tihere are about 100,000 lines ; in 
the Delicie Poetarum Bdgarom, a similar 
publication by Grater, I find about as many ; 
his third collection, Deliciae Poetaram Ita- 
lorum, seems not so longi but I have not 
seen more tluu one volume. These poets 
are disposed alphabetically ; few, compar 
atively speaking, of the Italians seem to 
belong to the latter half of the centniy, 
but veiy much the larger proportion of the 
French and Dutch. A fourth eoUectioDt 
Delicis Poetaram Germanonun, I have 
never seen. All these bear the fictitious 
name of Gheras. According to a list in 
BaiUet, the number of Italian poets seloGi- 
ed by Grater is 903; of French, 108; of 
Dutch or Belgic, 129 ; of German, SlI. 

94. Among the French poets, Beza, who 
beara in Grater's collecti<m the 
name of Adeodatus Seba, de- 
serves high praise, though some 
of his ea^y pieces are rather lioentioiis.* 
BeUay is also an amatory poet; in the 
opinion of BaiUet he has not succeeded so 
weU in Latin as in French. The poems 
of Muretus are perhaps superior. Joeeph 
Scaliger seemed to me to write Latin verse 
tolerably weU, but he is not rated high- 
ly by BaiUet and the anthon whom he 
quotes.! The epigrams of Henry Stephens 

6. Thia aeema to have beeo agitated after the 
publicaUoa of Bayle ; for I find in tbe catalogue oC 
the British Bf uaeum a disquisitioD by one Kniaike, 
Utram Petrna Lotichiua aecundam obei^oiieBi or- 
bia MagdeboTgenaia pnadizeiit; pablidied aa Jala 
aa)703. 

• Baillet,n. 1366, Uunka Ben aaezceDent Luis 
poet. The JuTenilia first aDpeaied in 15I& The 
later editions omitted aereral poena. 

f Jogemena dee Savana, n. 1295. OneofScab- 
ger'a poeaas eelebiatea that immortal ftea» wUc^ 
on a gnat ftati?al at Poitiera, hariog uppmnA on 
the boeom of a leanied, and, donbtuaa, beantifiil 
yoong ladr, M ademoiaeOe dJea Rochea, waa tbe 
theme of all the wita and scholaza of the age. Seeaa 
oQlieir linaa» and those of Joe Scaliger among tbe 
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trs femaitaUy prosaic and heavy. Paa- 
serat ia rtry elegant ; hia linee breathe a 
elaaaical spirit, and are Aill of those ftag- 
menta of antiquity with which Latin poetiy 
ought alwajrs to be inlaid, hot in aense 
they are r^&er feeble.* The epistles, on 
the contrary, of the Chancellor de THos- 
pital, in an easy Horatian TersiUcation, 
are more interesting than snch insipid 
effusions, whether of flattery or feigned 
passion, as the majority of modem LAtin> 
ists present. They are mieqaal, and fall 
too often into a creeping style ; bat some- 
times we find a spirit and nervousness of 
strength and sentiment worthy of his 
name ; and, tfiough keeping in general to 
the lerel of Horatian satire, he rises at in- 
tervals to a higher pitch, and wants not 
the skill of descriptive poetry. 

96. The best of Latin poets whom Fnmce 
■■HH^ could boast was Sammarthanus 
<k>«>^ (Sainte Marthe), known also, but 
less favourably, in his own language. 
They are more classically elegant tmui 
anv othera which meet my eye in Oruter'a 
coUection ; and this, I believe, is the gen- 
eral suflrage of erities.f Few didwstic 
poenn, probably, are superior to his Pcdo- 
trophia, on the nurture of children : it is 
not a little better, which, indeed, is no hiffh 
praise, than the Balia of Tansillo on £e 
same subject.^ We may place Sammar- 



nainber, Mem desi|iied, by tbe ftwdom tbey take 
with tbe lUr Pnceue, to beat the intmder mntelf 
in impadenee.— See QBnvree de Paaqnwr, ii., 950. 
* AaMBf Ihe epifrmme of Panetat I ha^ found 
one which Amaltheut eeeou to ba^ ahoitened and 
iaprofod, ralaininf the idea, in hii ihmoaa linee on 
Aooo and LaonillL I do not know whether thie 
bee 



Csien PBnnoei, deztio eet oifaatni oohjo 

Frater, et eat \mro hiinine ca|>ta eoror. 
Frontibae advereit ambo ai jonfitia ore, 

Bina qoidem iaciea, voltoa at nnaa erit 
8ed ta, Carle, taom hunen tranmitte eoraii 

Continoo ut veetribn fiat nteiqoe Dene. 
Plena h«e ftilgebit fraterna loee Diana, 

Hnjna frater eria ta qooqae, caena amor. 

TUa ia Torj good, and Paaeerat oaght to havo 
credit for the inTontion : hot the other ia better. 
Tboofh meet know the linea bj heart, I will tneeit 
them nere: 

Lnmine Aooo deitro, capta eat LeouEa ainietro^ 
Bt potia eet fonna rinceie aterqoe Deoe. 

Biaooe poor, lumen qood habea, cooeede aonai. 
Sic ta cacna amor, aic erit ilia Venna. 

I have no groond for aayiof that thia waa written 
laat, eieept that no one woold have dreamed of 

fBamet, n. 1401. Some did not ecraple to eat 
him above the beet Italiane, and one went ao far aa 
to aaf that Virgil woakl have been enviooe of the 
Pttdotrophia. 

t The following linee are a apedmen of the 
Plidotrophia, taken much at nndora. 

Ipea etiam Alpioia viUoas in caotiboa niaa, 

tigrea, et qaieq[iud obiqoe foraniB m^ 



thanua, therefore, at the head of the list ; 
and not far fh>m the bottom of it I ahould 
class Bonnefons or Bonifonius, a French 
writer of Latin Teiae in the very worst 
taate, whom it would not be worth while 
to mention but for a certain degree of 
reputation he has acquired. He nught al- 
most be suspected of designing to turn 
into ridicule the efleminacy which some 
Italians had introduced into amoroua 
poetry. Bonifoniua has closely imitated 
Secundus, but is much inferior to him in 
erervthing but his faults. The I^^tiuiity 
is fuU of gross and obnous erron.* 

90. The Delicie Poetaram Belgarum 
appeared to me, on rather a cursory iMgte 
inspection, inferior to the French. PMa. 
Secundus outshines his suocesson. Those 
of the younger Dousa, whose premature 
death was lamented by aU the learned, 
struck me as next in merit. Dominie 
Baudius is harmonious and elegant, but 
with little originality or vigour. These 
poets are loose and negligent in rersifica* 
tion, ending too often a pentameter with 
a polysyllable, and with feeble effect ; they 
have also little idea of several other com* 
mon rules of Latin composition. 

07. The Scots, in consequence of re- 
ceiring, Tcry fre<iuently, a Con- 
tinental education, ciiltiTated 
Latin poetry with ardour. It was the fa- 
vourite amusement of Andrew MelTille, 

Debita eervandla eoncedont nbera natia. 
To, quam miti aniroo natara beoigna craarit, 
ExQperee feritate foru T nee to taa tangent 
Pignora, nee qoeroloe paeriK e gnttore planetoe. 
Nee lacrymaa miaerAria, opemqoe injaata racnaee, 
Qoam piwatare tonm eat, et qam te pendet ah onA 
Cojoa omia teoeria hsrebit dolce laoertia 
Innliz poor, et dm^ ae pectore eternett 
Dolcia qata primi capCabit gandia riaiK 
Et primaa vocee et blaea marmnra linmir 
Tone fraenda alii potet ilia relioqnere oemene, 
Taotiqoe eaae potae teratia aervare papillw 
Integram deeoa, et javenilem m pectore iloram T 

Lib. L (Grater, iii., 966)u 

* The following linee are not an 
of Bonifoniua : 

Nympha bellula. nympha moUicella 
Cujna in roaeia latent labellia 

If OB delicis, mes ealutea, dbc 

• • • • 

Salvete anreohi mea poetia 
Crioea aoreoliqoe criapnlique, 
Salvete et mihi voe poelbs oeelU, 
Ooelli improbuli pfotervuliqne ; 
Salvete et veneria parea papiUia 
Paoilki teieteeqoe turgidsqoe ; 
Salvete Bmnla porpurw labeUa ; 

Tota deoiqoe Pancnarilla lalve 

• • • « 

Noncte 
TurtnriUa 

Bonifooiaa haa 
editiooe, and haa 
thaamjaall 



alma Pancharilla, 
et columbililla. 

thought worthf of aeveral 
with more fovoonhle jodgae 
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who is sometimes a mere scribbler, at 
oUiers tolerably classical and spirited. 
His poem on the Creation, in DelicisB Po- 
etamm Scotorum, vs very respectaUe. 
One by Hercules RoUock, on the marriage 
of Anne of Denmttfk, is better, and equal, 
a few names withdrawn, to any of the 
« contemporaneous poetry of France. The 
Epistols Heroidum of Alexander fiodius 
are also good. But the most distinguish- 
ed among the Latin poets of Europe in 
this affe was George Buchanan, of whom 
Joseph Scahger and several other critics 
have spoken in such unqualified terms, 
tiuit they seem to place him even above 
the Italians at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century.* If such were their mean- 
ing, I should crave the hberty of hesita- 
ting. The best poem of Bucmman, in my 
juc^^ent, is that on the Sphere, than 
which few philosophical subjects could 
afford better opportunities for ornamental 
digression. He is not, I think, in hexam- 
eters inferior to Yida, and certainly far 
superior to Palearius. In this poem Bu- 
chanan descants on the absurdity of the 
Pythagorean system, which supposes the 
motion of the earth. Many good passages 
occur in his elegies, though I cannot reck- 
on him equal in this metre to several of 
the Italians. His celebrated translation 
of the Psalms I must also presume to 
thii± over-praised ;t it is difteult, perhaps, 

* Bachananat anns est in toU Enropa omnes post 
w reliDquens in Latina poesi.— Scaligerana Pnma. 

Henry Stephens, says If aittaire, was the fint 
who plaeed Bachanan at the head of all the poets 
of his age ; and all Fnmce, luly, and Germany have 
since subscribed to the same opinion, and conferred 
that tide npon him. — Vita Stephanoram, it, 858. 
I most conless that Saints M aithe appears to me 
not inferior to Bnchanan. The latter is Tery an- 
equal : if we frequently meet with a few line* of 
great elegance, thiej are compensated by others of 
a different description. 

t Baillet thinks it impossible that thoee who wish 
for what ti solid as well as what is agrseable in po- 
etry, can prefer anr other Latin Terse of Buchanan 
to his Psalms.— Jngemens des Savans, n. 1328. 
But Baillet and several others exclude much poetry 
of Buchanan on account of its reflecting on popery. 
Baillet and Blount produce abundant testimonies 
to the excellence of Buchanan's verses. Le Clerc 
calla his translation of the Psalms incomparable, 
BibL Choisie, viii., 127, and prefers it much to that 
by Beia, which I am not prepared to question. He 
extels also all bis otber poetry, except his tragedies 
and the poem of the Spnere, which I have praiaed 
above the rest. So different are the humours of 
critics ! But, as I have &irlv quoted thoee who do 
aot quits agnt widi myseU, uid, by both inunber 



to find one, except the i37th, with which 
he has taken particular pains, that can be 
called truly elegant or classical Latin po- 
etry. Buchanan is now and then incor- 
rect in the quantity of syllables, as, indeed, 
is common with his contemporaries. 

98. England was far from strong, since 
she is not to claim Buchanan, in we Latin 
poetry of this age. A poem in ten books, 
be Republica Instanranda, by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, published in 1579, has not re- 
ceived so much attention as it deserves^ 
though the author is more judicious than 
imamnatiye, and does not preserve a very 
good rhythm. It may be compared with 
the Zodiacus Vit« of Palingemus^ rather 
than any other Latin poem 1 recollect, to 
which, however, it is certainly inferior. 
Some lines relating to the English consti- 
tution, which, though the title leads us to 
expect more, forms only the subject of the 
last book, the rest rehiring chiefly to pri« 
vate Ufe, wUl serve as a specimen of Ciia> 
loner's powers,* and also display the prin- 
ciples of our government as an experien- 
ced statesman understood them. The 
Anglorum Proelia, by Ockland, which was 
directed, by an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to be read exclusively in schools, is a 
hexameter poem, versified from the chron- 
icles, in a tame strain, not exceedingly 
bad, but still farther from good. I recol- 
lect no other Latin verse of the queen's 
reign worthy of notice. 

and repntation, ought to weigh more with the read- 
er, be has no right to complain that I mialead 
taste. 



* Nempe tribas simul ordinibus jus essi 
Condeodi le^ patrio pro mors vetostas 
Longo usu sic docta tulit, modoa iste rofaodi 
Hand secos ac baais banc nostimm aic coostitniireaB, 
Ut si inconsultis reliquis pais uUa soperbo 
Imperio quicqusm sutuat, sen tollat, ad omiwa 
Quod spectat, posthac quo nomine lasa vooetnr 
Publica rss nous, nihil amplius ipse laboro. 



Plebs primum leges statoit ; jus hoc ^oqiie i 
Cunctonim, nt regi faveant populana vote ; [est 

iSi quid id est, quod plebs respoodet rite rogata) 
9am neque ah invitis poloit vu unica mnltis 
Extorquere datoe concordi munere fasces ; 
Qoin populus reges in publics comrooda qncodsm 
Egregios certa sub conditions peravit. 
Nod regea populum ; namque hia antiquior ilia est. 



Nee cnpiens nova jura ferat, sen condita tollat, 
Noo pnus ordinibus regni de mors vocatia, 
Ut proceram poyniliqoe lato stent ordine voia, 
Oninibst ^t positam adacat coDJimeta vofantaa. 

De Rep. iuL, L 10. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BVTOftT or DBAMATIO LmaATUBI WttOU 1660 TO 1600. 



ItaliHi Trundy ud Comtdy.^Ptilotil DrtoM.— 

Sptniih Diuna.— Lopeda Ve|t.— Fkencb DrvB" 
•tuU.— £«riT Eoglisn Dnma.— Second JEtm, ; of 
If viowe uxi hii CoDtemporarie*.— Sbakipeare. 
<»<?liuiclar of M?«nl oC nit Plmjs writton with- 
in Khis Pwiod. 

1. Makt Italian tragedies are extant, be- 
baiiu longing to these fifty years, though 
tnf^r- not very generally known, nor can 
I speak of them except through Ginga6n6 
ana Walker, the latter of whom has siven 
a few extracu. The Marianna and Di- 
done of Lodovico Dolce, the CEdipus of An- 
guillara, the Merope of Torelli, the Semir- 
amis of Manfredi, are necessarily bound- 
ed, in the conduct of their fable, by what 
was received as truth. But others, as 
Cinthio had done, preferred to invent their 
story, in deviation from the practice of 
anti<)uity. The Hadriana of Groto, the 
Acripanda of Decio da Orto, and the Tor- 
rismond of Tasso are of this kind. In all 
these we find considerable beauties of lan- 
guage, a florid and poetic tone, but de- 
clamatory and not well adapted to the ra^ 
pidity of action, in which we seem to per- 
ceive the fferme of that change from com- 
mon speech to recitative, which, fixing the 
attention of the hearer on the person of 
the actor rather than on his relation to the 
scene, destroyed, in great measure, the 
character of dramatic representation. The 
Italian tragedies are deeply imbued with 
horror ; murder and cruelty, with all at- 
tending circumstances of disgust, and ev- 
ery pollution of crime, besides a profuse 
employment of spectral agency, seem the 
chief weapons of the poet's armory to 
subdue the spectator. Even the gentle- 
ness of Tasso could not resist the conta- 
gion in bis Torrisroond. These tragedies 
still retain the chorus at the termination 
of every act. Of the Italian comedies lit- 
tle can be added to what has been said 
before ; no comic writer of this period is 
comparable in reputation to Machiavel, 
Ariosto, or even Aretin.* They are rath- 
er less licentious ; and, in fact, the profli- 
gacy of Italian manners began, in conse- 
ouence, probably, of a better example in 
tne prelates of the church, to put on some 
legud for exterior decency m the latter 
part of the century. 

• QinguM, voL fi. 



9. These regular plays, though possibly 
deserving of more attention Sian PMoni 
they have obtained* are by no dnma. 
means the most important portion of the 
tramatic literature of Italy m this age. A 
very diffierent style of composition has, 
through two distinguished poets, contrib- 
uted to spread the fame of Italian poetry, 
and the language itself, through Kurope. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
abundantly productive of pastoral verse ; 
a style pleasing to those who are not se- 
vere in admitting its conventional fictions. 
The pastoral dialogue had not much dilB^ 
eultv in enanding to the pastoral drama. 
In the Sicilian gossips of Theocritus, and 
in some other ancient eclogues, new in- 
terlocutors supervene, which is the first 
germe of a regular action. Pastorals of 
this kind had been written, and possibly 
represented, in Spain, such as the Mingo 
Rebulgo, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.* Gingu6n6 has traced the progress 
of similar representations, becoming more 
and more dramatic, in Italy .f But it is 
admitted that the honour of giving the first 
example of a true pastoral fiB^e to the 
theatre was due to Agostino Beccari of 
Ferrara. This piece, named II Sagrifizio, 
was acted at that court in 1664. Its pri- 
ority in a line which was to become fa- 
mous appears to be its chief merit. In 
this, as in earlier and more simple attempts 
at pastoral dialogue, the choruses were 
set to music.t 

3. This pleasing, though rather effemi- 
nate species of poetry was car- Amiotaor 
ried, more than twenty years af- ^^^mm. 
terward, one or two unimportant imita^ 
tions of Beccari having intervened, to a 
point of excellence which perhaps it has 
never surpassed, in the Aminta of Tasso. 
Its admirable author was then living at the 
court of Ferrara, yielding up his heart to 
those seductive illusions of finding happi- 
ness in the favour of the great, and even 
in ambitious and ill-assorted love, which 
his sounder judgment already saw through, 
the Aminta bearing witness to both states 
of mind. In the character of Tirsi he has 
drawn himself, and seems once (though 

• Boiit«rw»k*i Sptniih Lusntoiv, i, ISS. 
t UU fi, 887, St pool. tId.,VL,33B. 
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with the pnmd conBcioasness of genius) 

to hint at that eccentric mehuicholy, which 

soon increased so fatally for lus peace. 

Na fpk COM KiiTea degne dt riao, 
8e ben coae &caA degne di nm. 

The ]angiiaf[e of all the interiocators in 
the Aminta is alike, nor is the satyr less 
elegant or recondite than the learned shep- 
heids. It is, in general, too diffuse and 
Horid, too uniform and elaborate, for pas- 
sion; especially if considered dnmatical- 
ly, in rewrenee to the story and the speak- 
ers. But it is to be read as what it is, a 
beantiiul poem; the deUcacy and grac^ 
ftdness of many passages rendering them 
eiqxments of the nearer*s or readers feel- 
ings, though they may not convey much 
sympathy with the proper subject. The 
death of Aminta, however, falsely reported 
to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic scene.' 
It is to be observed that Tasso was more 
formed by classical poetry, and more fre- 
quently an imitator of it, than any eaiiier 
Italian. The beauties of the Aminta are 
in great measure due to Theocritus, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso*s Aminta pro- 
VmarTUn duced the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
arOttHtaL himself long in the service of 
the Duke of Fenara, where he had be- 
oome acquainted with Tasso ; though, in 
conseouenee of some dissatisfaction at that 
court, ne sought the patronage of the Duke 
of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was first rep- 
resented at Turin in 1585, but seems not 
to have been printed for some years after- 
ward. It was received with general ap- 
^ause; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso*s pastoral drama could not fail to 
excite a contention between their respect- 
ive advocates, which long survivea the 
mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it 
has been said, on reading the Pastor Fido, 
was content to observe that, if his rival 
had not read the Aminta, he would not 
have excelled it. If his modesty induced 
him to say no more than this, very few 
would be induced to dispute his claim ; the 
characters, the sentiments are evidently 
imitated ; and, in one celebrated instance, 
a whole chorus is parodied, with the pres- 
ervation of every ihyme.* But it is far 
more questionaUe whether the palm of 
superior merit, independent of originality, 
shouU be awarded to the later poet. 
More elegance and parity of taste belong 
to the Aminta, more animation and varie- 
ty to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in 
point of morality, which some have as- 
cribed to Tasso, is not very perceptible ; 
Guaiini may transgress rather more in 



some passages, but the tone of the Amin- 
ta, in strange opposition to the pore and 
Cious life of its author, breathes nothing 
ut the avowed laxity of an Italian coon. 
The Pastor Fido may be consideied, in a 
much greater deffree than the Aminta, a 
prototype of the Italian opera ; not that it 
was spoken in recitative; but the short 
and rapid expressions of passion, the bro- 
ken dialogue, the finequent change of per- 
sonages and incidents, keep the effect* of 
representation and of musical accompaai- 
ment continually before the reader's ima- 
gination. Any one who glances over a 
few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, I tlunk, 

Kirceive that it is the very style which 
etastasio, and inferior coa4iutors of mu- 
sical expression, have rendered ^*™*^»«^^ 
to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which, though 
chiefly connected with the history ^^m 
of music and of society, was by no *p*^ 
means without influence upon literatine» 
the melodrame, usually called the Italian 
opera, belongs to the veiy last of thia 
century. Italy, long conspicuous for such 
musical science aim skill as the middle 
sffes possessed, had fallen, in the fint part 
of the sixteenth century, very short of 
some other countries, and especial^ of 
the Netherlands, from which the courts 
of Europe, and even of the Italian prin- 
ces, borrowed their performers and their 
instructers. A revolution in church mu- 
sic, which had become particulaiiy dry 
and pedantic, was brought about by the 
genius of Palestrina about 1560 ; and the 
art, in all its departments, was cultivated 
with an increased zeal for all the rest of 
the century.* In the rolendour that en- 
vironed the houses of Medici and Este, in 
the pageants they loved to exhibit, music, 
earned to a higher perfection by foreign 
artists, and by the natives tiiat now came 
forward to emulate them, became of in- 
dispensable importance; it had already 



• ThiiiatlMibQgiiiiuiiff.ObdlsslidiU'oro. 



* Ranks, with tha muaical aentiiiMnt of a Gcr^ 
man, aaeribaa a wonderfal inflmnca in the ivnval 
of religioD, after the middle of the centurv, to tha 
compoaitioDa of Palestrina. Church moaic Imd 
becflvne ao pedantic and technical, that the Cooncil 
of Trent had aome donbta whether it aboold be re> 
tained. Piaa lY. appointed a oommiMioD to «!■»> 
ine thia qoaatioo, who ooqU arrire at no ^^rrmtL 
The aitiata aaid it waa impoaaiUe to achieve what 
the Church required— a coincidence of eipreiaion 
between the woida and the mvaic, Caleetrina ap- 
peared at thia tune, and compoaed the mas of 
MarceUoa, which aattled the diapote for evcc 
Other worka bT himaelf and hia diaaalee followed, 
which elevated aacred muaic to the luffaeac import 
tanee among the aoceaaoriea of ralifl^iooa woiahip.— 
Die Papate, toL l, p. 498. But a uam proponion 
of the p e ifam e i a, I apprahoid, were OenHM^ ea- 
paciaUy in thaatiieal 
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been adapted to dramatic nfireaeiitatioii 
in choruaea ; interludea, and piecea writ- 
ten for acenic diaplay, wera now given 
with a perpetual acoompaniment, partly 
to the aooga, partly to the dance and pan- 
tomioie wmch intervened between them.* 
Finally, Ottavio Rinuocini, a poet of oon- 
siderahle geniaa, but who ta aaid to have 
known but little of muaical acience, by 
meditating on what ia found in ancient 
writera on the accompaniment to their 
dramatic dialogue, atruck out the idea of 
jnecitative. Thia he firat tried in the paa- 
toral of Dafne, repreaented privately in 
1604 ; and ita auoceaa led him to the com- 
poaition of what he entitled a tragedy for 
muaic, on the atory of Eurydice. Thia 
waa repreaented at the featival on the 
marriage of Blary of Medicia in 1600. 
** The moat aatoniahing effecta,'* aaya Gin* 
gu6n6, '* that the theatrical muaic of the 
greateat maatera haa produced, in the 
perfection of the acience, are not com- 
parable to thoae of this repreaentation, 
which exhibited to Italy the creation of a 
new art*^ It ia, however, a different 
queation whether thia immense enchant- 
ment of the powers of muaic, and, con- 
aequently, of ita popularity, haa been fa- 
vourable to the development of poetical 
geniua in thia species of composition; 
and, in general, it may be aaid that, if mu- 
aic haa, on some occasions, been a ser- 
viceable handmaid, and even a Judicious 
monitress to poetry, she haa been apt to 
prove but a tyrannical mistress. In the 
melodrame, Comiani well observes, poe- 
try became her vaaaal, and has been niled 
with a despotic sway. 

0. The atruggle, that aeemed arduous in 
Tfctiw HifTn i ^^ earlier part of thia century, 
iMi«f«nTw between the classical and na- 
iL%lSr^ tional schools of dramatic poe- 
^^"^ tnr in Spain proved of no louj^ 
duration. The latter became soon deci- 
sively auperior ; and, before the end of the 
preaent period, that kingdom was in pos- 
aeaaion of a peculiar and extensive litera- 
ture, which naa attracted the notice of 
Europe, and has enriched both the French 
theatre and our own. The spirit of the 
Spanish drama is far different from that 
wnich animated the Italian writers ; there 
ia not much of Machiavel in their come- 
dy, and still less of Cinthia in their trage- 
dy. They abandoned the Greek chorus, 
which stiU fettered their contemporariea, 
and even the division into five acts, which 

* Oingii4D4,ToI.vi, has tnc0d Ui0 history of tbe 
nwlodnrDe with mach paint. 

tP.474. Caniiuii,m,31,ipeduhi|U7orth« 
BMtical abiUtiw of RinQceini. Bm tbo OtUani, 
Btoria dol Onn Dncato^ v., M7. 
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later poeta, in other ooontriea, hare not 
ventured to renounce. They gave more 
complication to the fUde, aought more 
unexpected changea of circumatanoe, were 
not aolicitoua in tra^y to avoid collo- 
quial language or familiar incidenta, aho w- 
od a preference to the tngi-comic inter- 
mixture of light with aeriooa matter, and 
cultivated grace in poetical diction more 
than vigour. The religioua mjrateriea, 
once conunon in other parte of Europe, 
were devoutly kept up in Spain ; and, un- 
der the name or Autos SacramenUlea, 
make no inconaideraUe portion of the 
writinga of their chief dramatiata.* 

7. Andrda, favourable aa he is to hia 
eountiy, ia far from enthuaiaatie in hia 
praiaea of the Spaniah theatre. Ita exn* 
berance has been ita rain; no one, he 
juatly remarka, can read aome thouiiaiid 
playa in the hope of finding a few that are 
tolerable. Andr^ however, is not ex« 
empt from a atrong prejudice in favour of 
the French atage. He admita the ease 
and harmony of the Spanish ver8ification» 
the purity of the style, the abundance of 
the thoughta, and the inffenioua complex- 
ity of the incidenta. 'niia ia peculiarly 
the merit of the Spaniah comedy, aa ita 
great defect, in hia opinion, ia the want of 
troth and delicacy in the delineation of 
the pasaiona, and of power to produce a 
vivid impression on the reader. The best 
work, he concludes rather aingularly, of 
the comic poeta of Spain haa been the 
French theatre.* 

8. The moat renowned of these is Lope 
de Vega, so many of whoae dramaa Lopedt 
appeared within the preaent centu- ^«f*> 
ry, that although, like Shakq>eare, he ia 
eoually to be cfiumed by the next, we majr 
place his name, once for all, in thia pen- 
od. Lope de Vega ia called by Cervantea 
a prodigy of nature ; and auch he may 
justly be reckoned ; not that we can aa- 
cribe to him a aublime geniua, or a mind 
aboimdin^ with fine original thought, but 
hia fertihty of invention and ui mnwut- 
readiness of versifying are be- diiMryftiiii* 
yond competition. It waa aaid ^^' 
foolishly, if meant aa praiact of Shaka- 
peare, and, we may be aure, untruly, that 
ne never blotted a line. Thia may al- 
moat be preaumed of Vega. ^*He re- 

Jpred," aaya Bouterwek, "• no more than 
our-and-twenty houra to write a veraified 
drama of three acta in redondillaa, inter- 
apersed with aonneta, terceta, and octavea, 
and, from beginning to end, abounding in 
intriguea, prodigiea, or intereating aitua* 
tiona. Tma astonishing facility enaUed 
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him to supply llie Sparnah theatre with 
npwaid of 9000 origiiul dramas, of which 
not more tlum 300 have been preserved 
by printing. In general, the tiieatrical 
manager earned away what he wrote be- 
fore he had even time to revise it ; and 
immediately a fresh applicant would ar- 
rive to prevail on him to commence a new 
piece. He sometimes wrote a play in the 
abort space of three or foor hoars." . . . 
^ Arithmetical calculations have been em- 
jHoyed in order to arrive at a just estimate 
of Lope de Vega's facilitv in poetic com- 
position. According to his own testimo- 
ny, he wrote, on an average, five sheets a 
day ; it has therefore been computed that 
the number of sheets which he composed 
during his life must have amounted to 
133,335 ; and that, allowing for the deduc- 
tion of a small portion of prose, Lope 
de Vega must have written upward of 
81,300,000 verses. Nature would have 
overstepped her bounds and have produ- 
ced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, 
along with this rapidity of invention and 
composition, attained perfection in any 
department of literature."* 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composi- 
kit v«i#- tion will appear more extraoidina- 
^ta^^i ry when we attend to the nature 
of Lope*s versification, very unlike the 
irregular lines of our old drama, which it 
is not, perhaps, difllcult for a practical 
hand te write or utter extemporaneously. 
** The most singular circumstance attend- 
ing his verae," says Lord Holland, ** is 
the frequency and difllcuUy of the tasks 
which be imposes on himself. At every 
step we meet with acrostics, echoes, and 
compositions of that perverted and labo- 
rious kind, from attempting which anoth- 
er author would be deterrM by the trou- 
ble of the undertaking, if not by the little 
real merit attending the achievement. 
They require no genius, but they exact 
muen time ; which one should think that 
such a voluminous poet could little afford 
to waste. But Lope made a parade of 
his power over the vocabulary : he was 
not contented with displaying the various 
order in which he could dispose the sylla^ 
bles and marahal the rhymes of his lan- 
guage, but he also prided himself upon 
Uie celerity with which he brought them 
to go through the most whimsical but the 
most difficult evolutions. He seems to 
have been partial to difficulties for the 

* P. 961, 383. Montalvmn, Lope*8 friend, says 
that be wrote 1800 playi and 400 aotoa. In a poem 
of bia o«m, written in 1609, he claima 483 playe, 
and be coptinued afterward to write for the atage. 
Thoae that remain, and have been collected in 
twenty-fife vtAonwa, are reckoned at about SOO. 



gratification of snrmomiting them.** Tlin 
trifling ambition is usual among second- 
rate poets, especially in a degn^ed state 
of public taste ; but it may be questiona- 
ble whether Lope de Vega ever perform- 
ed feats of skill more surprising in ibis 
way than some of the Italian tm/msoif*- 
torij who have been said to carry on at 
the same time three independent sonnets, 
uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, 
a line of each in alternate succession. 
There is reason to heUeve that their ex- 
temporaneous poetry is as good as any- 
thing in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, 
not limited, among the people it- bto peps- 
self, to his own age, bespeaks some *>nir : 
attention from criticism. ** The Spaniards 
who affect fine taste in modem times,* 
says Schlegel, "speak with indifference 
of their old national poets ; but the people 
retain a lively attachment to them, and 
their productions are received on the stage, 
at Madrid or at Mexico, with passionate 
enthusiasm.^ It is true that foreign critics 
have not, in ffeneral, pronounced a very 
favourable judement of Lope de Ve^ 
But a writer of such prodigious fecundity 
is ill anpreciated by single plays; the 
whole character of his composition mani- 
festo that he wrote for the stage, and for 
the stage of his own country rather than 
for the closet of a foreigner. His writings 
are divided into spiritual plays, heroic and 
historical comedies, most of them taken 
from the annals and traditions of Spain, 
and, lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they 
were called, ** of the hat and sword^ (caps 
y espada), a name answering to the coifUB- 
dia togata of the Roman stage. Hiese 
have been somewhat better uiown than 
the rest, and have, in several instances, 
found their way to our own theatre, by 
suggesting plots and incidents to our older 
writere. The historian of Spanish litera- 
ture, to whom I am so much indebted, has 
given a character of these comedies, in 
which the English reader will perh^ 
recognise much that might be said also of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

11.'' Lope de Vegans comedies de Capa y 
Espada, or those which may prop- ^^^^^g^ 
erly be denominated his dramas ofbia 
of mtrigue, though wanting in the «»«•*••» 
delineation of character, are romantic pic- 
tures of mannera drawn from real hfe. 
They present, in their peculiar style, no 
less interest with respect to sitoations 
than his heroic comedies, and the same 
irregularity in the composition of the 
scenes. The language, too, is alternate- 
ly elegant and vulgar, sometimes highlr 
poetic, and sometimes, though veraifiedv 
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ndvced to the tovel of the doUett prose. 
Lope de Vega seems scarcely to have be- 
stowed a tlu>ught on maintaining proba- 
bility in the succession of the different 
scenes; ingenious complication is with 
him the essential point in the interest of 
his situations. Intrigues are twisted and 
entwined together, until the poet, in order 
to bring his piece to a conclusion, without 
ceremony cuts the knots he cannot un- 
tie, and then he usually brings as manjr 
couples together as he can by any possi- 
ble contrivance match. He has scattered 
through his pieces occasional reflections 
and maxims of prudence; but any gen- 
uine morality which might be conveyed 
through the staffs is wanting, for its in- 
troduction would have been inconsistent 
with that poetic freedom on which the 
dnmatic interest of the Spanish comedy 
•is founded. His aim was to paint what he 
observed, not what he would have ap- 
proved, in the manners of the fashionable 
world of his age ; but he leaves it to the 
spectator to draw his own inferences.*** 
13. An analysis of one of these come- 

TLiqa/Jtf ^^^ ^^°^ '^ ^^^ ^^ given by 
Pm snetaD Bouterwek, and another by Lora 
oitis. Holland. The very few that I 
have read appear lively and diversified, 
not unpleasing in the perusal, but exci- 
ting little interest, and rapidly foigotten. 
Among the heroic pieces of Lope de Veffa, 
a high place appears due to tne Estrella 
de Sevula, published with alterations by 
Tri^uero, under the name of Don Sancho 
Ortiz.t It resembles the Cid in its sub- 
ject. The king, Sancho the Brave, hav- 
ing fallen in love with Estrella, sister of 
Don Bustos Tabera, and being foiled by 
her virtue! and by the vigilance of her 
brother, who had drawn his sword upon 
him, as in disguise he was attempting to 
penetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
have him murdered, and persuades Don 
Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of conrsge 
and loyalty, by describing the attempt 
made on his person, to undertake the death 
of one whose name is contained in a paper 
he gives him. Sancho is the accepted 
lover of Estrella, and is on that day to es- 
pous e her with her brother*s consent. He 

* Boaterwek, p. 375. 

t Id Lord HoUand*i Life of Lope do Voca, • 
more complete anelyiit than what I have oflered 
ia taken from the original play. I have foltowed 
the rifaedMtnf of Tiiqaero, which ii aobatantiaUj 
theeame. 

t Lope de Vegm haa b o rrowed for EatieUa the 
well-known anawer of a lad j to a King of France, 
told with MTeral Tariationa of nainea, and pooiiblj 
tne of none. 

Bof (ahe aayaX 
Paiaeepoaa vneatia poco^ 
FuadaiBA 



roads Ae paper, andt after a oonflict which 
is meant to be pathetic, but in our eyes is 
merely ridiculous, determines, as might be 
supposed, to keep his word to his sover- 
eign. The shortest eourse is to contrive 
a quarrel with Bustos, which produces a 
duel, wherein the latter is kiUed. The 
second act commences with a pleasing 
scene of Estrella*s innocent delight in her 

grospect of happiness; but the body of 
er brother is now brought in, and the 
murderer, who had made no attempt to 
conceal himself soon appeara in custody. 
His examination before the judges, who 
endeavour in vain to extort one word 
(torn him in his defence, occupies part of 
the third act. The king, anxious to save 
his life, tmt stiU more so to screen his 
own honour, requires only a prstext to 
pardon the offence. But the noble Gas* 
tilun disdains to save himself bv false- 
hood, and merely repeats that he had not 
slain his fHend without caose, and that the 
action was atroeiousy but not criminaL 

Dice qne foe atrocidad, 
Pero qoe do foe detito. 

13. In this embarrassment Estrella ap* 
pears, demanding, not the execution of 
Justice on her brother's murderer, but 
that he should be delivered up to her. 
The king, with his usual feebleness, eon* 
sents to this request, observing that he 
knows by experience it is no new thing 
for her to be crael. She is, however, no 
sooner departed with the royal order, than 
the wretched prince repents, and deter- 
mines to release Sancho, making compen- 
sation to Estrella bv mairying her to a 
ricohombre of Castile. Ttie lady meai^ 
time reaches the prison, and in an inter- 
view vrith her unfortunate lover, offera 
him his liberty, which, by the king's con- 
cession, is in her power. He is not to be 
outdone in generous sentiments, and stead- 
ily declares his resolution to be executed. 
In the fifth act this heroic emulation is 
reported by one who had overheard it to 
the king. All the people of this city, he 
replies, are heroes, and outstrip nature 
herself by the greatness of their souls. 
The judges now enter, and with sorrow 
report their sentence, that Sancho must 
suffer death. But the king is at length 
roused, and publicly acknowledges that 
the death of Bustos had been perpetrated 
by his command. The presiaent of the 
tribunal remarks, that, as the kinff had giv- 
en the order, there must doubtless httve 
been ffood cause. Nothing seems to re- 
main but the union of the lovers. Here» 
however, the high Castilian principle onoe 
more displays itselt Estrella reftises to 
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be miited to one she tendeily loves, but 
who baa brougbt such a calamity into her 
family ; and Sancho himaelf^ wiuingjy re- 
leasing her engagement, admits that their 
marriage under such circnmstances would 
be a perpetual torment. The ladv there- 
fore chooses, what is always at hand in 
Catholic fiction, the dignified retirement 
of a nunnery, and the lover departs to dis- 
■q;>ate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding aU in the plan and 
conduct of this piece, which neither our 
own state of manners nor the laws of 
any sound criticism can tolerate, it is very 
oonoeiyable that, to the factitious taste of 
a Spanish audience in the age of Lope de 
Yega, it would have appeared excellent. 
The character of EstreUa is truly noble, 
and much superior in interest to that of 
Chimene. Her resentment is more gjsa- 
uine, and free from that hypocrisy wmch, 
at hsut in my judgment, renders the other 
almost odious and contemptible. Instead 
of imploring the condemnation of him she 
loves, it is as her own prisoner that she 
demands 8ancho Ortiz, and this for the 
generous purpose of setting him at liber- 
ty. But the great superiority of the Span- 
ish play is at the close. Chimene accepts 
the hand stained with her father's blood, 
while EstreUa sacrifices her own wishes 
to a sentiment which the manners of 
Spain, and, we may add, the laws of natu- 
nd decency required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega 
Bitnirii- ^x>und witn as many incongru- 
ui puya- ous and absurd circumstances as 
the mysteries of our forefathers. The In- 

auisition was politic enough to tolerate, 
liough probably the sternness of Castil- 
ian orthodoxy could not approve, these 
stranse representations, which, after all, 
bid the advantage of keeping the people 
in mind of the devil, and of the efficacy 
of holy water in chasing him away. But 
the regular theatre, according to Lord Hol- 
land, has always been fortndden in Spain 
by the Church, nor do the kings frequent it. 
10. Two tragedies by Bermndez, both 
NomiMfai or on the story of Inez de Castro, 
c**^"*"^ are written on the ancient mod- 
el, with a chorus, and much simplicity of 
fable. They are, it is said, in a few scenes 
impressive and pathetic, but interrupted 
by passages of flat and tedious monotony.* 
Cervantes was the author of many dra- 
matic pieces ; some of which are so in- 
different as to have been taken for inten- 
tional satires upon the bad taste of his 
times, so much of it do they display. One 
or two, however, of his comedies have ob> 



some praise firom Schleffel and Bou- 
terwek. But his tragedy of Numancis 
stsnds apart ftom his other dramas, and, 
as I conceive, from anything on the Span- 
ish stage. It is probably one of his ear- 
lier woriu, but was pubhshed for the fixvt 
time in 1784. It is a drama of extraordi* 
nary power, and may justify the opinion 
of Bouterwek, that, in different circum- 
stances, the author of Don Quixote might 
have been the iBschylus of Spain. If 
terror and pity are the inspiring powers 
of tragedy, few have been, for the time, 
more under their influence than Cervan- 
tes in his Numancia. The stoiy of that 
devoted city, its long resistance to Rome, 
its exploits of victorious heroism, tliat 
foiled repeatedly the consular legions, are 
known to every one. Cervantes nas open- 
ed his tragedy at the moment when Snpio 
^milianns, enclosing the city with a broad 
trench, determines to secure its reduction 
by famine. The siege lasted five months, 
when the Numantines, exhausted by hun- 
ger, but resolute never to yield, setting 
fire to a pile of their household goods, af- 
ter slaymg their women and children, 
cast themselves into the flame. Eveiy 
circumstance that can enhance horror, the 
complaints of famished children, the des- 
peration of mothers, the sinister omens of 
rejected sacrifice, the appalling incanta- 
tions that reanimate a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets of its prison^ionse, 
are accumulated with progressive force 
in this tremendous drama. The love- 
scenes of Morando and Lira, two young 
persons whose marriage had been frus- 
trated by the public calamity, though some 
incline to censure them, contain nothing 
beyond poetical truth, and add, in my opin- 
ion, to Its pathos, while they somewhat 
relieve its severity. 

17. Few, probably, would desire to read 
the Numancia a second time. But it ought 
to be remembered that the historical truth 
of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino 
of Dante, it augments the painfulness of 
the impression, is the legitmiate apology 
of the author. Scenes of agony and im- 
ages of unspeakable sorrow, when idly 
accumulated by an inventor at his ease, 
as in many of our own older tragedies 
and in much of modem fiction, give of- 
fence to a reader of just taste, from their 
needlessl]^ trespassing upon his sensibili- 
ty. But in that which excites an abhor- 
rence of cruelty and oppression, or which, 
as the Numancia, commemorates ances- 
tral fortitude, there is a moral power, for 
the sake of which the sufferings of sym- 
pathy must not be flinched fh>m. 

18. The Numnncia is divided into four 
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Joniadas or acts, each containing changes 
of acene, as on oar own stage. The me- 
tre, by a most eztraordinaiy choice, is the 
regular octave stansa, ill-adapted as that 
18 to the drama, intermixed with the fa^ 
Tourite redondilla. The diction, thon^ 
aometimea what would aeem tame and 
diAise to as, who are accustomed to a 
bolder and more figuratiTc strain in tra- 
gedy than the southern nationa require, 
riaea often with the subject to nenrous and 
impressiTe poetry. There are, howcTer, 
a raw aacrinces to the times. In a fine- 
ly imagined prosopopcBia, where Spain, 
crowned with towen, appean on the 
acene to aak the Duero what hope there 
could be for Numancia, the river-god, li- 
aing with his tribntanr streams around 
him, after bidding her deniair of the city, 
goes into a tedious consolation, in which 
the triumphs of Charles and Philip are 
specifically, and with as much tameness 
as adul^on, brought forward as her fu- 
tore recompense. A much worse pas- 
aage occun in the fourth act, where Lira, 
her brother lying dead of famine, and her 
lover of his wounds before her, implores 
death from a aoldier who passes over the 
stage. He repliea that some other hand 
must perform that otBc^; he waa bom 
only to adore her.* This frigid and ab- 
surd line, in such a play by such a poet, 
is an almost incredible proof of the mis* 
chief which the Provenoal writera, with 
their hyperbolical gallantry, had done to 
European poetiy. But it is Just to ob- 
serve that this is the only faulty passage, 
and that the language of the two lovere is 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The mate- 
rial accompaniments of representation on 
the Spanish theatre seem to have been 
full as defective aa on our own. The Nu- 
mancia is printed with stage directions, 
alrooat auificient to provoke a smile in the 
midst of its withering horron. 

19. The mysteries which had delighted 
rMBdicbM- the Parisians for a century and 
m: Jodiite. a half were auddenly forbidden 
by the Parliament aa indecent and profane 
in 1548. Four yean only elapeed before 
they were replaced, though not on the 
aame atage, by a different atyle of repre- 
aentaUon. Whatever obscure attempts at 
a regular dramatic composition may have 
been traced in France at an earlier period, 
Jodelle was acknowledged by his contem- 
poraries to be the true father of their Uie- 
atre. His tragedy of Cleopatre, and lua 
comedy of La Rencontre, were both rep- 
resented for the first time before Henry 
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II. in 1668. Another comedy, Bogene, 
and a tragedy on the storjr of Dido, were 
published about the aame time. Pawiuier, 
who tells us this, was himself a witness 
of the representation of the two former.* 
The Cleopatre, according to Fontenelle, ia 
very simple, without action or stage ef* 
fect, full of long speeches, and with a cho- 
rus at the end of every act. The style is 
often low and ludicrous, whidh did not 
prevent this trsgedy, the first-fruits of a 
theatre which was to produce Rscine, 
from being received with vast applaase. 
There is, m reality, amid these raptures 
that fre<]uently attend an infimt literature, 
something of an undefined ineaage of the 
future, which should hinder us from think- 
ing them quite ridiculous. The comedy 
of Eugene is in verse, and, in the judgment 
of Fontenelle, much anperior to tto trm- 
gedies of Jodelle. It has more action, a 
diak)gue better conceived, and some traits 
of humour and nature. This {day, how- 
ever, is very immoral and licentious ; and 
it may be reckoned that some of its satire 
falls on the vices of the clersy.t 

so. The Agamemnon of Toatain, pub- 
lished in 1667, is taken from Sen- ^^^^ 
eca, and several other piecea, about 
the same time or soon afterward, seem 
also to be translations.^ The Jules Cesar 
of Grevin was represented in 1660.^ It 
contains a few lines that La Har|^ has ex- 
tracted, as not without animation. But 



mano, olio himo ha di SCI 
JO nio aaeid por adonios. 




* CoCteeoaiodie,otlaCI«ontiofiamit . 
Um derant la nj Hanri k Paria an I'Hoatal da 
Rhaima, avac nn iraod applaodiaaemaDt da Unite 
la compagnie : at aapaia aocota an coUafa da Bon- 
eooit, on toQlaa laa ftnaatraa aatotaut tapiiaiaa 
d'ona tnimitA da paiaonoafaa d'honnanr, at la oour 
ai plaina d'aaodiare qua laa pottaa do ooUagaan ra- 
gorfeoiaDt Jaladiacoou&acaloyqaiyaaloiapro- 
■ant, avae la graixl Tonaboa en one meaaie eum- 
bn, Et lea entraparlaora eatoiant tooa hnaamae 
da nooL Car mtaie Sb&my Balleao et Jean de la 
Pernaa joooiant lea priodpaox itmllala. Soard 
tells aa, that the old troop of perfbrmera, the Con- 
fr&rea de la PaaaioD, whoae myateriea had been in- 
taraictedi arailed Ibemaahraa of an azchiaive pffiri* 
lege, gimoted to Umbi by Cbariao VI. in 1400, to pre- 
vaot Ihe leoraaantation of the Cleopatra bj pablie 
acton. Jodella waa tharaforaforoea to haTett per- 
formed by hia frienda.— See Recherchea de la 
France, 1. tu., c. 6. Fontenelle, Hiat. do Theatra 
PraaQob (in (Eovni da Font, edit 1776), tqL iii., 
p. 53. Beaochampa, Recherchea aor lea Theatraa 
da France. Soaid, Malanfaa da literahira, vol. 
IT.,!). 50. The laat writer, in what he calla Coop 
d'OSil anr l*Hiatoue da TAncien Theatra F^an^aia 



(in the aame votuneX haa gi^an an amnaing and in* 
atractife ikelch of the Franch drama down to Cor- 
Mille. t FomanaUe, p. 61. 

1 Beaochampa. Saaid. 

9 Soaid, p. 73. La Harpe, Coma da Uteiatara. 
Gievin alao wrote eomediea which wwa very H- 
eentioaa, aa thoae of the aizteanth eantnry gaaar- 
aUy wara in Fkinoa and Italy, nd wara not la fiat- 
land, or, I baUefe, in Spain. 
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the fint trage^an that deseires nnicb no- 
tice after Jodelle waa Robert Gamier, 
whose eight tragedies were collectively 
printed in 1580. They are chiefly taken 
Rom mjrthology or ancient history, and 
are evidently framed according to a stand- 
ard of taste which has ever since pre- 
vailed on the French stage. Bnt they re- 
tain some characteristics of the classical 
drama which were soon afterward laid 
aside ; the chorus is heard between eveiy 
act, and a great portion of the events is 
related by messengers. Gamier makes 
Uttle change in the stories he fouid in Sen- 
eca or Euripides ; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Though his 
speeches are immeasurably lonff, and over- 
laden with pompous epithets; though they 
have often mucn the air of bad imitations 
of Seneca's manner, from whom, pToba^ 
bly, if any one should give himself the 
pains to make the comparison, some 
would be found to have been freely trans- 
lated, we must acknowledge that in many 
of his couplets the reader perceives a 
more genmne tone of tragedy, and the 
germe of that artificial style which reach- 
ed its perfection in far greater men than 
Gamier. In almost every line there is 
some fault, either against taste or the pres- 
ent rules of verse ; yet there are many 
which a good poet wotdd only have had to 
amend and polish. The account of Po- 
lyxena's death in La Troade is ver^ well 
translated from the Hecuba. But his best 
tragedy seems to be Les Juives, which is 
wholly his own, and displays no inconsid- 
erable powers of poetical description. In 
this I am confirmed by Fontenelle, who 
says that this tragedy has many noble and 
touching passages ; in which he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the 
natural sublimity of which cannot fail to 
produce an effect.* We find, however, in 
Les Juives a good deal of that propensity 
to exhibit cmelty, by which the Italian and 

* P. 71. Snud, who dwells much longer en 
Ganiier than either Fontenelle or La Harpe, ob- 
aertes, aa I think, with jnatice : Lea ooTra^ de 
Gamier meritent de fiure epoque dana Thiatoire dn 
theatre, non par la beaat^ ae aea plana ; il n*en fiint 
cbercher de bona dana ancnne dea tragediea da aei- 
neme ai^le ; maia lea aeotiniena on*il ezprhne aont 
noblea, aon atyle a aouvent de relefation aana en- 
flnre et beaneoap de aenaibiliti; aa Teraification 
est ^ile et aooTent harmonienae. C'eat lai qae a 
fix6 d*mie maniere invariable la ancceasion altema- 
tiTe dea rimea maacuhnes et lemininea. Rnfin c'eat 
le premier dea tragiqnea Fran^aia dont le lecture 
pfit Itre utile 4 ceuz qni voadraient aaivre la mime 
carriere ; on a mime pietenda que aon H^polite 
avait beaneoap aidi Racine dana la compoaition de 
Phldre. Maia b*U I'a aidi, c'eat oomme PHyppolite 
d« Seneqne, doot oelni de Gazniar n'eet qa' one im- 
itatioo, p. 81. 



English theatres were at that time dia- 
tinguished. Pasqnier says that every one 
gave the prize to Gamier above aU who 
had preceded him, and, after enumerating^ 
his eight plays, expresses his opixiion that 
they would be admired by posterity.* 

SI. We ma^ consider the comedies of 
Larivey, pubhshed in 1579, as nitaiwa 
making a sort of epoch in the of Laanr. 
French drama. This writer, of whom tit- 
tle is known but that he was a native of 
Champagne, prefers a claim to be the first 
who chose subjects for comedy from real 
life in France (foivettinf in this those of 
Jodelle), and the nrst Ymo wrote originil 
dramas in prose. His comedies aie siz 
in number, to which three were added in 
a subse<]uent edition, which is very laie.f 
These six are Le Laquais, La Venve, Les 
Esprits, Le Morfondu, Les Jalonx, and Lea 
EcoUers. Some of them are partly bor- 
rowed from Plautus and Terence ; and, in 
general, they belong to that school, pre* 
senting the usual characters of the Ro- 
man stage, with no great attempt at ori- 
ginality. But the dialogue is conducted 
with spirit ; and in many scenes, especial- 
ly in the play called lie Laquais, which, 
tnough the most free in all respects, ap- 
pears to me the most comic and amusing, 
would remind any reader of the minor 
pieces of Molidre, being conceived, though 
not entirely executed, with the same Im- 
mour. All these comedies of Larivey are 
highly licentious both in their incidents 
and language. It is supposed, in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, that Moliere and 
Kegnard borrowed some ideas from Lari- 
vey ; but both the instances alleged will 
be found in Plautus. 

33. No regular theatre was yet estab- 
lished in France. These plays of tiiimiih 
Gainier, Larivey, and others of ta Pam. 
that class, were represented either in col- 
leges or in private houses. Bnt the Con- 
freres de la Passion, and another compa- 
ny, the Enfans de Sans Souci, whom they 
admitted into a participation of Uieir priv- 
ilege, used to act gross and stupid farces, 
which few respectable persons witnessed. 
After some unsuccessful attempts, two 
companies of regular actors appeared near 
the close of the century; one in 15M, 



*nMd. 

t The fint edition itaelf, I conceive, ia not voy 
common ; for few writers within mr knowledte 
have mentioned Larivey. FonteneUe, I thinK, 
ooold not have read hia playa, or he would have 
nren him a place in his hiief akeCch of the earij 
French stage, aa the father of comedy in woae. La 
Harpe was too aoperficial to know anytniius about 
him. Beaachampa, vol. iL. p. 68, acknowledges his 
preteMions, and ne haa a mche in the Biograpbis 
tJniveiMiUa Suardhaaalaodooahimi 
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Urn^ing purebased tbe exclusiTe riffht of 
the Conmres de la Passion, laid the Toiind- 
atioQS of the Comedie Fran^aise, so cele- 
brated and so permanent; the other, in 
1600, established by its permission a sec- 
ond theatre in the Marais. But the pieces 
they represented were still of a yery low 
class.* 

S3. England, at the commencement of 
Ckifttaii this period, could boast of little be- 
■>H^ sides the scripture mysteries, al- 
ready losing ground, but which have been 
traced down to the close of the century, 
and the more popular moral plays, which 
furnished abundant opportunities for satire 
on the times, for ludicrous humour, and 
for attacks on the old or the new religion. 
The latter, however, were kept in some re- 
straint by the Tudor government. These 
moralities gradually drew nearer to regu- 
lar comedies, and sometimes had nothing 
bat an abstract name given to an individ- 
ual, by which they could be even appa^ 
lently distinguished from such. We have 
already mentioned Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter, written by Udal in the reign of Henry 
YIII., as the earliest English comedy, in 
a proper sense, so far as our negative ev- 
idence warrants such a position. Mr. 
Collier has recovered four acts of anoth- 
er, called Misogonus, which he refers to 
the beginning of Elizabeth's reign.f It is, 
like the former, a picture of London Ufe. 
Q^moig, A more celebrated piece is 6am- 
GwtoQii mar Gurton's Neeole, commonly 
K9edi». ascribed to John Still, afterwaid 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. No edition is 
known before 1575, but it seems to have 
been represented in Christ's College at 
Cambridge not far from the year 1565.) 
It is impossible for anything to be meaner 
in subject and characters tbin this strange 
farce ; but the author had some vein of 
humour; and, writing neither for fame 
nor money, but to make light-heuted 
boys laugh, and to laugh with them, and 
that with as little grossness as the story 
would admit, is not to be judged with se- 
vere criticism. He comes, however, be- 
low Udal, and perhaps the writer of Miso- 
gonus. The Supposes of George Gas- 
GOjfne, acted at Gray's Inn in 1566, is but 
a translation, in prose, from the Suppositi 



• Saaid. t Hirt. of Dninatic Poetry, ii, 464. 

t Mr. Colttsr afrsM with MaloM in aMfninf 
ttM datA, Inik it ii nereiy conjoetanl, m one ntber 
MTliOT mifht b» choten with aqiiil probability. 
8ttU is Mid io tba faiogrkphim to havo boon boro in 
1543 ; bat this date aeema to be too low. He be- 
came Mareafel'a oroleMOr of divinity in 157a 
Oammar Oaiton*a Needle nratt have been written 
whUe Uie Proleetant eatabliihmettt, if it etisted, 
very leent, for the panoa ismtaH^a pifiit 



of Ariosto. It seems to have been pub- 
lished in the same year.* 

94. But the progress of literature soon 
excited in one person an emida- OMtodes or 
Uon of the ancient drama. Sack- aMkvUto. 
ville has the honour of having led the way. 
His tragedy of Gorboduc was represented 
at Whitehall, before Elizabeth, in 15e9.t 
It is written in what was tlK>ught the 
classical style, like the Italian tragedies 
of the same age, but more inartificial and 
unimpassioned. The speeches are long 
and sententious ; the action, though suffix 
cientl^ full of incident, passes chiefly in 
narration; a chorus, but in the same hfank 
verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; 
the unity of place seems to be preserved, 
but that of time is manifestly transgress- 
ed. The story of Goiboduc, which is bor- 
rowed from our fabulous British legends, 
is as full of slaughter as was then requi- 
red for dramatic purposes; but the char- 
acters are clearly drawn and consistently 
sustained ; the pohtical maxima grave and 
profound; the language not glowing or 
passionate, but vigorous; and, upon the 
whole, it is evidently the work of a pow- 
erM mind, though in a less poetical mood 
than was displayed in the Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates. SackviUe, it has 
been said, had the assistance of Norton in 
this tragedy; but Warton has decided 
against this supposition from internal evi- 
dence.! 

25. The regular form adopted in Goibo- 
duc, though not wholly without 
imitators, seems to have had tit- 



tle success with the pubhc.^ An ^^^r 
action passing visibly on the ^^"^ 
stage, instead of a frigid narrative, a oo- 

• Walton, iv. 304. CoUier, iti, tt. Tbeori|inal 
had been firat published in proee, 1585; and inm. 
this Gaacoyne took Us translation, adopting lome 
of the changes Ariosto had intiodocea when he 
tnmed it into vene ; hot he baa invsDled little oi 
his own.^lbid. 

t The ISth of Jsnnary, 1561, to which date its 
repreeenCation is rsferred by Mr. Collier, leenis to 
be ise2, according to the style of the sge ; end this 
talUes best with what is said in the edition of 1571, 
that it had been pis jed aboot nine years befcte.— 
See Warton, it., 179. 

t Hist of fin|liih Poetry, !▼., 194. Mr. CdUier 
wappottB the clsim of Norton to the first tbrse sets, 
which would much leduce SackriUe's flory, iL, 
4SL I incline to Warton's opioion, grounded upon 
the identity of stTle, and the enperiontY of the whole 
tragedy to anything we can ceitaiiiiy ascribe to 
Norton, a coadjutor of Slembold in the ok! versioa 
of the Psalms, and a oontiibutor to the Minor ol 
Magistrstes. 

J^ Ths Jocasta of Oaseojus, trsnslated with con- 
erable freedom, in adding, omitting, ana tran^ 
Sirom the PhoBnissw of Euripides, wee repie> 
at Omy's Inn in 156e.— Warton, it., 19& 
CoUisr,iiL,7. Osscoyne had the assistance of two 
ohocam poela in thie play. 
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piooB intermiztiiBB of comic baflfooneiy 
with the ffravest stoiy, were reqmsitea 
with which no EngUsh andience would 
diiqieiiae. Thos Edwaids treated the sto- 
ry of Damon and Pythias, which, though 
according to the notions of those times, it 
was too bloodless to be called a tragedy 
at all, belonged to the elcTated class of 
dramatic compositions.* Sereral other 
subjects were taken from ancient history; 
this, indeed, became the usual source of 
the fable; but, if we may judge from those 
few that have sunrived, they were all con- 
structed on the model whudi the myste- 
lies had accustomed our ancestors to ad- 
mire. 

96. The office of Master of the Revels, 
Fintito- in whose pioTince it lay to regu- 
MM- late, among other amusements of 
the court, the dramatic shows of Tarious 
kinds, was established in 1546. The inns 
of court Tied with the rojtl palace in these 
representations, and Elizabeth sometimes 
honoured the former with her presence. 
On her visits to the Universities, a play 
was a constant part of the entertainment. 
FHty-two names, though nothing more, of 
dramas acted at court under the superin- 
tendence of the Master of the Revels, be- 
tween 1668 and 1580, are pieserved.t In 
1574 a patent was granted to the Eail of 
Leicester's servants to act plays in any 
part of Enffland, and in 1676 the^ erected 
the first pubUc theatre in Blackfriars. It 
win be understood that the servants of 
the Eari of Leicester were a company un- 
der his protection ; as we apply tne woid, 
her majesty's servants, at tms day, to the 
performers of Drury Lane.| 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a 
Piayaof a few more plays are extant. 
wboiMoiM Among these may be mentioned 
ndomen. ^^ Promos and Cassandra of 
Whetstone, on the subject of which Shaks- 
peare, not without some retrospect to his 
predecessor, so much improvea in Meas- 
ure for Measure.^ But in these eaiiy 

* Cottier, iii, a. 

t ColllBr, i., 103, et poft, iiL, 91 Of th«e fifty- 
two {tlayt eifbteen were apon clewical mbjeete, 
biitoncel or fabaloui ; twency^oiie taken from mod- 
em history orroonnce; oeveo may, by their tttlee, 
whick ie a very fiUhble criterion, be coi n e di e e or 
ftrcet from real life ; and stz may, by the eeme teet, 
be monUties. It ia poeeible, as Mr. C. obeerree, 
that eome of Ibeee playa, though no loiwer extant 
in their integiity, maj hafe formed the fonndation 
of othere ; and ue utiae of a few in the liat cocw- 
tenanoe this eoppoeition. 

t See M r. Goioer'e eseellenl Hiitoiy of Dnmatic 
Poetry to the Time of Shakipeere, vol i., which 
ha^inf eaperseded the earlier works of Langfaoine, 
Beid, and Hawkina, eo ferae this period is concern- 
ed, it ie soperflooae to qaote them. 

^ PraoMe and Casaandn » one of the Sis (Hd 



dramas there is hardly anythmg to praise ; 
or, if thev please us at afl, it is only by 
the broad humour of their comic scenes. 
There seems little reason, therefore, for 
regretting the loss of so many prodnc* 
tions, which no one contemporary has 
thought worthy of commendation. Sir 
Philip Sidney, writing about 1583, treata 
our English stage with great Hia^ai^ His 
censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the neglect 
of the classical unities, and on the inter- 
mixture of kings with clowns.* It is 
amusing to reflect, that this contemptuous 
reprehension of the English theatre (and 
he had spoken in as disparaging terms of 
our general poetiv) came from the pen of 
Sidney when Shakspeare had just uiired 
at manhood. Had he not been so prema- 
turely cut off, what would have been the 
transports of that noble spirit, wluch the 
ballaa of Chevy Chase could ^ stir as 
with the sound of a trumpet,'* in readiD^ 
the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

38. A better era commenced not long 
after, nearly coincident with the 
rapid development of senius in 
other departments of poetry. 
Several young men of talent ^ipeazed, 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lily, Lodge, 
Kyd, Nash, the precursors of Shaks- 
peare, and real founders, as they may, in 
some respects, be called, of tlie English 
drama. Sackville's 6ortx>duc is in mank 
verse, though of bad and monotonous 
construction ; but his followers wrote, as 
far as we know, either in rhyme or in 
pro8e.t In the tragedy of Tarn- TmfcTr 
burlaine, referred by Mr. Collier to >*>^ 
1686, and the production wholly or nrin- 
cipally of Marlowe^ s better kind of 




Plajs reprinted bj Stephens. Shakspeare fomd in 
it not only the main story of Meesore for If eeaore, 
which was fer from new, and which he feticitoaeiy 
altered, by preeerving the chastity of IsebeUa, but 
eereral of the minor dreamstanoee and namea, nn- 
less even these are to be found in the novele, from 
which all the dramatists ultimately derived their 
plots. 

* "Our tneediee and comediee, not 
cause, are cried ont against, obetiTiM mlee 
of honeet civility nor ekilful poetry r end proceeds 
to ridicule their inconsiitenciee, end disfcgaid to 
time and place. — Defence of Poeey. 

t It may be a etight exception to this, that e^w 
portiona of the second pert of Whetetooe'e Pko- 
moe and Cassandra are in blank verse. This jJay 
is said never to have been repieeented. — OoiDer, 
iiL,64. 

t Nesh has been thofi|{ht the anthor of T^mbor- 
laiiie by Makme; and hie inflated etyla, m pieoee 
known to be hie, may give eome co anNm e nrr to 
this hypothesis h is mentioned, howwer, es 
**Moitowe'e Tsraburlaine* in the eontenponiy 
diary of HotmIow, a manMr or p ropfie toi of a 
theatre, vfhi^ is pneerved at Duwieh CoUega 
Marlowe and Naan are allowed to have wnttsn 
*« Dido Qoeaa of Corthiie^ in coivuiictiaB. Mb 
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blank Terse is first employed ; the lines 
are interwoTen, the occasional hemistich 
and redundant syllables break the monot^ 
ony of the measure, and fiwe more of a 
couoquiid spirit to the dialogue. Tarn- 
burlame was ridiculed on account of its 
inflated style. The bombast, however, 
which is not so excessive as has been al- 
leged, was thought ^propriate to such 
Oriental tyrants. This play has more 
spirit and poetry than any which, upon 
Clear grounds, can be shown to have pre- 
ceded it. We find also more action on 
the stage, a shorter and more dramatic 
dialogue, a more figurative style, with a 
far more varied and skilful versification.* 
Blank Vina If Marlowe did not re-estab- 
«rMwi0«ft. liah blank verse, which is diffi- 
cult to prove, he save it, at least, a varie- 
ty of cadence, and an easy adaptation of 
the rhythm to the sense, by which it in- 
stantly became in his hands the finest in- 
strument that the tragic poet has ever 
emploved for his purpose, less restricted 
than that of the Italians, and falling occa^ 
sionally almost into numerous prose, lines 
of fourteen syllables being very common 
in our old dramatists, but regular and har- 
monious at other times as the most ac- 
curate ear could require. 

90. The savage character of Tambur- 
UmAom^ laine, and the want of all in- 
jtw or Malta, terest as to every other, render 
this tragedy a failure in comparison with 
those which speedily followed ftom the 
pen of Christopher Marlowe. The first 
two acts of the Jew of Malta are more 
yigorously conceived, both as to char- 
acter and circumstance, than any other 
Elizabethan play, except those of Shaks- 
peare ; and perhaps we may think that 
Barmbas, though not the prototype of Shy- 
lock — a praise of which he is unworthy 
— ^may have suggested some few ideas to 
the inventor. But the latter ,acts, as is 
usual with our old dramatists, are a tissue 
of uninteresting crimes and slanghter.f 

ColUer baa nrodooad • body of aridtDce to show 
tbat TambariaiM waa whtlan, at leaat principally, 
by the Ibnner, whkh !•»▼«• do room, at it aawma, 
for lutbar doubt, toL iii., p. 113. 

* Sbakapeaia baring taniad into ridicQle a paa- 
•afs or two ia TMnboriaina, tba critica bave coo- 
eluded it to be a model of bad tragedy. ICr. Col- 
lier, iii., llS-196, baa elaborately Tindicatad ita 
dramalac nerita, tboagh aiifBriently aware of ita 
friilta. 

1 "Bbtf^** aaya a late witty writer, **ia made aa 
ligbt of in aomo of tbeeo old dramaa aa MMuy in 
a OMdam aeotimental oomed^ \ and aa cAw ia gifon 
away tiU it remioda aa tbat it la notbing bat ooant- 
•f«, eo tktt ia tpUled till tt aflbcta oe no more tban 
ite l e p ieeentatire, tbe paint of tba moperty*man m 
the tbeatre.**— Lanb^ Bpedmaoi of Early Orunat- 
k Poeta, i.. 19. 

Vol. I.— 3 ▲ 



Faustus is better known; it 
contains nothing, perhi^w, so 
dramatic as the first part of the Jew of 
Malta ; yet the occasional glimpses of re* 
pentance and strugvles of alarmed con* 
science in the chief character are finely 
brought in. It is full of poetical beau- 
ties; but an intermixture of buffboneiy 
weakens the effect, and leaves it, on the 
whole, rather a sketch by a great genius 
than a finished performance. There is 
an awful melancholy about Marlowe'a 
Mephistopheles, perhaps more impressive 
than the malignant mirth of that fiend in 
the renowned work of Goethe. But the 
fair form of Margaret is wanting; and 
Marlowe has harmy earned the credit of 
having breathed a few casual inspirationB 
into a greater mind than his own.* 

30. Mariowe's Life of Edward II., which 
was entered on the books of the bii li. 
Stationers* Company in 1693, has ^'•^^ 
been deemed by some the earliest speci- 
men of the historical play founded upon 
English chronicles, whether this be true 
or not, and probably it is not, it is by far 
the best after those of 8hakspeare.t And 
it seems probable that the old plays of the 
Contention of Lancaster and York, and 
the True Tragedy of Richard, pi.^, 
duke of York, which Shakspeare wb«aa 
remodelled in the second and ^2?Mkn 
third parts of Henry VI., were 
in great part by Marlowe, though Greene 
seems to put in for some share in their 
composition.^ These plays claim cer- 

* Tbe Oeiman atory of Faaat ia aaid toba^e been 
publiabed for tbe fint time in 1597. It waa rapidly 
tranaialed into moot langnagee of Europe. We 
need bardly name tbe abeord aappoaitioa tbat Fuiat, 
tbe great printer, waa intended. 

f Collier obeervee tbat •* tbe cbaiacter of Ricb- 
ard 11. in Sbakapeare aeema modelled in no aligbt 
degree from tbat of Edward It" Bot 1 am relac- 
tant to adroit tbat Sbakapeare modelled bia cAmt- 
acfcr* by tboee of otheie ; and it ia natural to aak 
wbetber tbere were not an eitiaoidinary li h e n eee 
in tbe diapoeitione aa well aa fottonea oi tbe two 
king*. 

X Tbeae old playa were reprinted by Stepbena bi 
1760. Malone. on a laborioaa cempaiiaon of them 
wiUi tbe aecoul and tbird paiU of Henry VI., baa 
aacertained tbat 1771 linea m tba latter playa were 
Uken from tbe former nnaltered, 3373 altered by 
Sbakapeare, wbile 1809 were eUogetber bie own. 
It ramaina toinqnire,wbo are to claim tbe credit of 
tbeee otber playa, ao great a portion of wbicb baa 
paaaed witb tbe world for the genaine work of 
Sbakapeare f Tbe eolation eeems to be given, aa 
well aa we can expect, in a paaaage often ((noted 
from Robert Oreene'a Oroat*8worth of Wit, pob- 
liabed not 
1SB2. "Yea, 

aome one wbo hae been eonjectai 
but more pr(4»bly Marlowe, **tmat tbmn (tbe 
playera) not, for tbere ia an apatart crow, beantiied 
with oar feathen, that, witb a tigeee heart wrap- 
ped in a pUyar*^ bida, eoppoeea ha iaaaiMll abia 



loM before hie death in September, 
ea,*^ aaya ha, addraaaing himeelf to 
rho hae been conjectarea to be Peele, 
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tainly a rery low nuk amon^ those of 
Sha^peare : his original portion is not 
inconsideraUe ; but it is fair to observe, 
that some of the passsfes most popular, 
such as the death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
and the last speech of the Duke of York, 
are not by his hand. 

31. No one could think of disputing the 
p^^i^ superiority of Mariowe to all his con- 
temporaries of this early school of 
the English drama. He was killed in a 
tavern fray in 1593. There is more room 
for difference of tastes as to the second 
place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed high 
praises upon Peele. "His David and 
Bethsabe is the earliest fountain of pathos 
and harmony that can be traced in our dra- 
matic poetiT. His fancy is rich and his 
feeling tender; and his conceptions of 
dramatic character have no inconsiderable 
mixture of solid veracity [sic] and ideal 
beau^. There is no such sweetness of 
versification and imajgery to be found in 
our blank verse anterior to Shakspeare.^** 
I must concur with Mr. Collier in thinking 
these compliments excessive. Peele has 
some command of imagery, but in every 
other quality it seems to me that he has 
scarce any claim to honour ; and I doubt 
if there are three lines together in any 
of his plays that could be mistaken for 
8hakspeare's. His Edward I. is a gross 

to bombaat oat a blank vene as the best of yoa ; 
and, being an absolate Johannes factotam, is, in 
his own conceit, the only Skakt-aetme in a country." 
An allusion is here manifest to the " ti|er*s heart, 
wrapped in a woman's hide," which Shakspeare 
borrowed from the old play, The Contention of the 
Houses, and which is here introduced to hint the 
particular subject of pliifriarism that prompts the 
complaint of Greene. Tne bitterness he displays 
must lead us to suspect that he had been one him- 
self of those who were thus preyed upon. But the 
greater part of the plays in (juestion is^ in the 
judgment, I conceive, of all competent critics, fiir 
above the powers of either Oreene or Peele, and 
exhibits a much greater share of the spirited ver- 
sification, called by Jonson the "mighty line," 
of Christopher Marlowe. Malone, upon se«md 
thoughts, gave both these plsys to Marlowe, hav- 
ing, m his dissertation on the three parts of Henry 
Yi., assigned one to Greene, the other to Peele. 
None of the three parts have any resemblance to 
the manner of Peele. 

* Specimens of English Poetry. L, 140. Haw- 
kins ssys of three lines in Peele*s David and Beth- 
aabe, that they contain a metaphor worthy of 
JBschylus : 

At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt : 
And his fui tpooae, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever bummg on his hateful bones. 

It may be rather iEschylean, yet I cannot much 

admire it. Peele aeldom attempla such flights. 

*' His genius wss not boldly original; but he had 

an elegance of ftncy, a gracefulness of expression, 

and a melody of versification which, in the earlier 

part of his caraer, was ■cucely approached."— Col- 
Jier, ui., IM. 



tissue of absnrdilT, with some lacUity of 
language, but nothing truly good. It has 
dso the fault of grossly Yiolating historic 
truth, in a hideous misrepresentation of 
the virtuous Eleanor of Castile ; probably 
from the base motive of rendering the 
Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. Thii 
play, which is founded on a ballad equally 
false, is referred to the year 1593. The 
versification of Peele is much inferior to 
that of Marlowe ; and, though sometimes 
poetical, he seems rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in tius 
period is Robert Greene, whose 
>( Friar Bacon and Friar Btmgay** 
may probably be placed about the year 
1590. This comedy, though savouring a 
little of the old school, contains easy and 
spirited versification, superior to Peele, 
and, though not so eneigetic as that of 
Marlowe, reminding us, perhaps, more fie> 
quently of Shakspeare.* Greene suc- 
ceeds pretty well m that florid and gav 
style, a little redundant in images, wwca 
Shakspeare frequently gives to his princes 
and courtiers, and wmch renders some 
unimpassioned scenes in the historic plays 
effective and brilliant. There is great tal- 
ent shown, though upon a very strange 
canvass, in Greene's ^ Looking-glass for 
London and England.'' His angiy allu- 
sion to Shakspeare's plagiarism is best ex- 
plained by supposing that he was himself 
concerned in the two old plays which have 
been converted into the second and third 
parts of Henry VLf In de&ult of a more 

* ** Greene, in facility of expression and the Sow 
of his hlank verse, is not to be placed hcdow his 
contemporary Peele. His osnal fanlt, more dis- 
coverable in his plays than in his poems, is an ab> 
sence of simplicity ; bat his pedantic classical ref- 
erences, frequently without either tasle or discic- 
tion, he hsd in common with the other tinn^Winr 
scholsrs of the time. It wss Shakspewe^ gooa 
fortune to be in a great degree withoat the know}, 
edge, and, therefore, if on no other account, with- 
out the defect'*— Colher, iii., 153. Tieck p^ lam 
credit for " a happy talent, a clear spint, and a 
lively imagination, which characteriie all hia wii- 
tings.**— Collier, iiL, 146. 

t Mr. CoUier says, iiL, 146» Owbob may poasifaly 
have had a hand m the Troe Hiitoiy of Bkfaaid, 
duke of York. But whv poesibly T when he daim 
it, if not in express words, yet so as to levwe nodouht 
of his mesning.^See note t inp. 300, ad col. 

In a poem written on Grsens in ISM an th«s 
lines: 

Oreen is the pleasing object of an eye ; [him; 

Greene pleaMd the eyes of all that looked npon 
Green is the sround of every painter's die ; 
Greene gave the ground to aJl that wrote upon him; 
Nay, more, the men that so edipeed hie frine. 
Purloined his plumes, can they deny the aune ? 



This seems an alhisioB to 
dior, and must be taken for i 
Shakspeare, who had by this 
edipeed the foineof GresDew 



tune pretty well 
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probable claimant,! have aometimes been 
inclined to assign the first part of Henry 
YI. to Greene. But those who are far 
more conversant with the style of our 
dramatists do not suggest this ; and we are 
evidenUy ignorant of many names, which 
might have ranked not mscreditably by 
the side of these tragedians. The first 
part, however, of Henry YI. is, in some 
passages, not unworthy of Shakspeare's 
earlier days, nor, in my judgment, unlike 
his style ; nor, in fact, do I know any one 
of his contemporaries who could have 
written the scene in the Temple Garden. 
The light touches of his pencil have ever 
been still more inimitable, if possible, than 
its more elaborate strokes.* 

33. We can hardly afford time to dwell 
oniar ^fj^. on several other writers anterior 
ivtorthis to 8hakspeare. Kyd, whom Mr. 
**** Collier places, as a writer of blank 
Terse, next to Marlowe,t Lodge,! ^y« 
Nash, Hughes, and a few more, have all 
some degree of merit. Nor do the anon- 
ymous tragedies, some of which were for- 
merly ascribed to Shakspeare, and which 
even Schle^l, with less acuteness of crit- 
icism than IS usual with him, has deemed 
genuine, always want a forcible deUneap 
tion of passion and a vigorous strain of 
verse, though not kept up for many lines. 
Among these are specimens of the domes- 
tic roecies of tragic drama, drawn proba- 
bly from real occurrences, such as Arden 



• ■* ThMe UirM gifted men** (Pftele, Graene, end 
M irlowe), mju Uieir Ute editor, Mr. I>]rce (Peele*i 
Works, prafiMe, uzr.), " Uioagta they often preeent 
to ae pictures that in aesisn and colouring outra^ 
the truth of nature, are the earliest of our trasic 
writers who eibibit sny just delineation of the 
workings of passion ; snd their langusfs, though 
now swelling into bombast, and now einking into 
meannen, iageneraUy rich with poetry, while their 
versification, though somewhat monotonous, is al- 
most alwa?s fiowmg and harmonioua. They as 
much excel their immediate prsdeoessors as they 
un themselvee czoeUed by Shakspeare.** Not 
quite as much. 

t Collier, iii., 907. Kyd is suthor of Jeronymo. 
and of the *' Spanish Tragedy,** a continuation of 
the same story. Shakspeare has selected some of 
their abeurditiea for ridicule, and has left an abun- 
dant harvest for the rsader. Parte of the Spaniah 
Tragedy, Mr. C. thinks, " ars in the highest degree 
pathetic and interesting.** This perhape maybe 
admitted, but Kyd is not, upon the whole, a pbas- 
Ing dramatist. 

t Lodge, one of the best poets of the age, was 
eoDOsmed, jointly with Greene, hi the Looking- 
fleas for London. In this strange performance the 
pro|ihet Hoses is brought to Nineveh, end the dra- 
natts persona, as for aa they are eerioos, belong 
to that city ; but aU the foreical part relates to Lon- 
don. Of Lodge Mr. Csaye, that he is "second to 
Kyd in vigour and boldness of oencepcian, but as a 
dimwer oi chatneter, so ssssntial a part of dramatic 



pootiy, he nnqnestionably hie the advantage,* 



of Feversham and the Yorkshire Tragedy « 
the former of which, especially, has very 
conaiderat^le merit. Its author, I believe, 
has not been conjectured ; but it may be 
referred to the last decad of the century.* 
Another play of the same kind, uj^ m^ u d r^ 
A Woman killed with Kindness, wSSr 
bears the date of 1600, and is gj*£j^ 
the earliest production of a fcr- "" 
tile dramatist, Thomas Heywood. The 
language is not much raised above that of 
comedy, but we can hardly rank a tale of 
guilt, sorrow, and death in that dramatic 
category. It may be read with interest 
and approbation at this day, being quite 
free nom extravagance either in manner 
or language, the besetting sin of our ear* 
lier dramatists, and equdly so from buf- 
foonery. The subject resembles that of 
Kotzebue's drama, the Stranger, but is 
managed with a nobler tone of morality. 
It is true that Blrs. Frankfort's immediate 
surrender to her seducer, like that of Beau- 
mel6 in the Fatal Dowry, makes her con- 
temptible ; but this, though it might pos- 
sibly have originated in the necessity cre- 
ated by the narrow limits of Uieatrical 
time, has the good effect of preventing 
that sympathy with her guilt wnich is re- 
served for her penitence. 
34. Of Wiluam Shakspeare,! whom, 

* The murder of Arden of Feversham occurred 
under Edward VI., but the plar was published in 
1598. The impression msde oy the story must 
have been deep to produce a trufedy so long afteiw 
want It is said by Mr. Colher, that Profeeeor 
Tieck has inclined to think Arden of Ferersham m 
genuine work of Shakspeare. I cannot but ven- 
ture to suspect that, if this distinguished critic were 
a native, he would oiseem such difierencee of style 
ss render this hypotheeisimprobabla Tbespeechee 
in Arden of Feversham have epirit and foehng, but 
there is none of thst wit, that lertilitT of analogic^ 
imagery, which the worst plays of Shakspeare dis- 
play. The language is also mors plam and per- 
spicuous than we ever find in him, especially on a 
subject so full of passion. Mr. Collier discerns the 
hsnd of Shakspeue in the Yorkahire Tragedy, and 
thinks that ** there are some speechee which could 
scarcely have proceeded from any other pen."— Col- 
lier, iii, 51. It waa printed with his name in 1608 ; 
but thia, which would be thought good evidence in 
meet ca ses, must not be held suiBcient Itisimpoe- 
sable to eiplain the grounds of internal penoasion 
in these nice questions of Bsthetic criticism ; but I 
cannot perceive the hand of Shakspeare in any of 
the anonymous tiandiea 

t Though I ehall not innovate hi a work of thie 
kind, not particulariy relating to Shakspeare. I 
must observe, that Sir Frsderic Madden haa offisred 
very specious reasons (m the Archaologia, vol. 
izvL) for believing that the poet and hie family 
speUed their name Skaktptn, and that thers are, at 
least, no ezceptione in his own autographa, aa has 
commonly been supposed. A copy of Florio*a 
tranalation of Montaigne, a book which he had cer- 
tainly read (see Mslone*s note on Tempest, act ik, 
scene 1), has been lately discovered witn the name 
W. fffciiyiTi deeriy written in it, aad thee i 
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wiutaB tbitnigli the months of those 
•■Mk^^^w* whom he has inspured to body 
forth the modifications of his limmense 
mind, we seem to know better than any 
human writer, it may be truly said that 
we scarcely know anjrthing. We see 
him, so far as we do see him, not in him- 
self, but in a reflex image from the objec- 
tivity in which he was manifested ; he is 
Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Malvolio, and 
Jacques, and Portia, and Imogen, and 
Lear, and Othello ; but to us he is scarce- 
ly a determined person, a substantial real- 
ity of past time, the man Shakspeare. 
The two greatest names in poetry are to 
us Uttle more than names. If we are not 
yet come to question his unitjr, as we do 
that of ^* the blind old man of Scio*s rocky 
isle," an improvement of critical acute- 
ness doubtless reserved for a distant pos- 
terity, we as little feel the power of iden- 
tifying the young man who came up from 
Stratford, was afterward an indifferent 
player at a London theatre, and retired to 
nis native place in middle hfe, with the 
author of Macbeth and Lear, as we can 
give a distinct historic personahty to Ho- 
mer. All that insatiaole curiosity and 
unwearied diligence have hitherto detect- 
ed about Shakspeare, serves rather to dis- 
appoint and perplex us than to furnish the 
slightest illustration of his character. It 
is not the register of his baptism, or the 
draught of his will, or the orthography of 
his name that we seek. No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn witli any fulness 
by a contemporary can be produced. 

36. It is generally supposed that he set- 
His flrat wTi- tied in London about 1687, be- 
tinga Or the ing then twenty-three years 
*■■•' old. For some time afterward 

we cannot trace him distinctly. Venus 
and Adonis, published in 1693, he de- 
scribes, in his dedication to Lord South- 
ampton, as " the first heir of his inven- 
tion.'^ It is, however, certain that it must 
have been written some years before, un- 
less we take these words in a peculiar 
sense for Greene, in his Groat^sworth of 
Wit, 1593, alludes, as we have seen, to 
Shakspeare as already known among 
dramatic authors. It appears by this pas- 
sage that he had converted the two plays 
on the wars of York and Lancaster into 
what we read as the second and third 
parts of Henry YI. What share he may 
nave had in similar repairs of ^e many 
plays then representea, cannot be deter- 
no leaaon to doobt that it is a geDiiixM lisnatOTe. 
This book haa, Terj properlr. been placed in the 
Bntiah MoBeum, among khechoice csi^vXm of thai 



mined. It is generalhr betiered ibai he 
had much to do with the tragedy of Peri* 
cles, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, 
though we should not rely too much on 
that as to Shakspeare, has assigDed to 
him ; but the play is full of evident marks 
of an inferior hand.* Its date is unknown ; 
Drake supposes it to have been his ear- 
liest work, rather from its inferiority than 
on any other ground. Titus Androoiois 
is now, by common consent, denied to be« 
in any sense, a production of Shakspeare ; 
very few passages, I should think not one, 
resemble his manner.f 

30. The Comedy of Errors may be 
presumed, by an allusion it con- camttf 
tains, to have been written before ^Bnan. 
the submission of Paris to Henry lY. in 
1694, which nearly put an end to the civil 
war.| It is founded on a very popi^ 
subject. This furnishes two extant com- 
edies of Plautus, a translation from one 
of which, the Menoechmi, was represent- 
ed in Italy earlier than any other play. 
It had been already, as Mr. CoUier thinks, 
brought upon the stage in England ; and 
another play, later than the Comedy of 
Errors, has been reprinted by Stevens. 
Shakspeare himself was so well pleased 
with the idea, that he has returned to it in 
Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the op- 
portunity which these mistakes of identi- 
ty furnish for ludicrous situations and for 
carrying on a complex plot, they are not 
very well adapted to dramatic effect, not 
only from the manifest difliculty of find- 
ing performera quite alike, but' because, 
were this overcome, the audience most be 
in as great embarrassment as the ivpre- 
sented charactera themselves. In the 
Comedy of Errora there are only a few 
passages of a poetical vein, yet such, per- 
haps, as no other living dramatist could 
have written ; but the story is well invents 
ed and well managed ; the eonfnaion of 
persons does not cease to amuse ; the dia- 

* Malone, in a disaerution on the tragedy af 
Periclea, maintained that it waa altogether an earir 
work of Shakspeare. Stevena contended that i 
was a prodnrtion of some older poet, improfed by 
him ; and M alone had the candour to own that ha 
had been wrong. The opinion of Steveaa ia mm 
general. Drake gives the laat three acta, and put 
of the former, to Shakspeare; bot I can bardJy 
thmk his share is by an| roeana ao large. 

t Notwithsunding this internal erideoeeylCefea, 
ao early aa 1598, ennmeratea Titna AndrooicQB 
amons the plays of Shakspeare, and meotuna 
no other bat what ia gennine.— Drake, il, 97. 
But, in criticism of all nnda, we moat moqakn a 
dogged habit of reaiating testimony, when rm yse 
per M voc^crslHr to the contrary. 

X Act ui., aoene S. Some have judged the play 
from thia paaaage to be aa mAf m UOl, hot on 
pracaiioQa gnnioh 
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logue 10 easy and m beyond what had 
been hitherto heard on the stage ; there is 
UtUe buffoonery in the wit, and no absurd- 
ity in the circumstances. 

37. Tlie Two Gentlemen of Verona 
ranks above the Comed^r of Br- 

oT rors, though still in the third class 
of 8hakspeare*s plays. It was 
probably the first English comedy in 
which characters are £awn (rom social 
life, at once ideal and true ; the cavaliers 
of Verona and their lady-loves are grace- 
ful personages, with no transgression of 
the probabilities of nature ; but they are 
not exactly the real men and women of 
the same rank in England. The imaginar 
tion of Shakspeare must have been ffoided 
by some familiarity with romances belbre 
it struck out this play. It conuins some 
very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspi- 
cion of the depth of thought which Lear 
and Macbeth were to display, it was alrea- 
dy evident that the names of Greene, and 
even Marlowe, would be eclipsed without 
any necessity for purloining their plumes. 

38. Love's Labour Lost is generally 
i0f^u- placed, I believe, at the bottom 
kMT Lmc of the list. There is, indeed, lit- 
tle interest in the fable, if we can say that 
there is any fable at all ; but there are 
beautiful coruscations of fancy, more ori- 
ginal conception of character than in the 
Comedy oi Errors, more lively humour 
than in the Gentlemen of Verona, more 
symptoms of Shakspeare's future powers 
as a comic writer tnan in either. Much 
that is here but imperfectly developed 
came forth afain in his later plays, espe- 
cially in As You Like It, and Much Ado 
about Nothing. The Taming of the Shrew 
TUBtafor is the only play, except Henry 
iteSkraw. VI., in which Shakspeare has 
been very largely a borrower. The best 
parts are certainly his ; but it must be con- 
fessed that several passages, for which 
we give him credit, and which are very 
amusing, belong to his unknown predeces- 
sor. The original play, reprinted bv Ste- 
Tens, was published in 1504.* I do not 
find so mucn genius in the Taming of the 
Shrew as in Love's Labour Lost ; but, as 
an entire play, it is much more complete. 

30. The beautiful pla^r of Midsummer 
_ Night's Dream is placed by Ma- 
Nkghc^ lone as early as 1603 ; its superi- 
ority to those we have ahready 

• Mr. Collier thinks that Shakipam had no- 
Uring to do with any of the acenea wbara Catharine 
•ad Petrochio ani not introdocad. The nndarplot 
iraemhint. he aaya, the atyle of Haofhton, author 
of a conady called Enfliahmsn for ny Mooay, iii, 

m 



mentioned affords some pr e sump tion that 
it was written after theoL But it evidently 
beloncs |o the earlier period of Shaks- 
pearev genius; poetical aa we account 
It, more than drsmatic, yet rather so, be- 
cause the indescribable profuaion of imagi- 
native poetry in this play overpowers our 
senses till we can haiohr observe anything 
else, than lh)m any deficiency of dramatic 
excellence. For, in reality, the structure 
of the fable, consisting, as it does, of three 
if not four actions, very distinct in thcdr 
subjects and personages, yet wrought into 
each other without effort or confusion, 
displays the skill, or, rather, instinctive 
fehcity of Shakspeare, as much aa in any 
play he has written. No preceding dram- 
atist had attempted to fabricate a complex 
plot ; for low comic acenes, interspersed 
with a serious action upon which they 
have no influence, do not merit notice. 
The Mencechmi of Plautus had been imi- 
tated by others as well aa by Shakspeare ; 
but we speak here of original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, 
I believe, altogether original in one hsom. 
of the most beautiful conceptions cUaaiy. 
that ever visited the mind of a poet, the 
fairy machinery. A few before him had 
dealt in a vulgar and clumsy manner with 
popular superstitions; but the sportive, 
beneficent, invisible population of the air 
and earth, long since established in the 
creed of childhood, and of those simple as 
children, had never for a moment been 
blended with *' human mortals" among 
the personagea of the drama. Lily's 
Maid s Metamorphosis is probably later 
than this play of Shakspeare, and was 
not published till 1600.* It is unnecessary 
to observe that the fairies of Spenser, as 
he has dealt with them, are wholly of a 
different race. 

41. The language of Midsummer Night's 
Dream is eoually novel with the uaiaa- 
machinery. It sparkles in perpetual f^"!^ 
brightness with all the hues of the rain- 
bow ; yet there is nothing overcharged or 
affectedly ornamented. Perhaps no play 
of Shakspeare has fewer blemishes, or is, 
from beginning to end, in so perfect keep- 
ing ; none in which so few lines could be 
erased, or so few expressions blamed. 
His own peculiar idiom, the dress of his 
mind, which began to be discernible in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, is more 
frequently manifested in the present play. 
The expression is seldom obscure, but it 
is never in poetry, and hardly in prose, 
the expression of other dramatists, and far 

• Collier, iii., 185. Lily had, however, broatfat 
ftiriee, withool niakins thm ipMk, into aone of hii 
eailiar pUya.— Ibid. 
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less of the people. And here, without 
reviving the debated question of Shaks- 
peare's learning, I most venture to think 
that he possessed rather more acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language than many 
beheve. The phrases, unintelligible and 
improper, except in the sense of their 
primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
m his plays, seem to be unaccountable on 
the supposition of absolute ignorance. In 
the Blidsununer Night's Dream, these are 
rnueh less frequent than in his later 
dramas. But here we find several in- 
stances. Thus, ** things base and vile, 
holdinff no quanHty,^ for value; rivers 
that *^ have overborne their eottftiien<#," the 
cofUmetUe ripa of Horace; ^^ compact of 
imagination ;'* *' something of great am- 
jtency" for consistency; *' sweet Pyramus 
transuOed there ;** ''the law of Athens, 
which by no means we may estemtateJ*^ 
I have considerable doubts whether any 
of these expressions would be found in 
the contemporary prose of Elizabeth's 
leign, which was less overrun by pedantry 
thui that of her successor; but, could 
authoriQr be produced for Latinisms so 
forced, it is still not very likely that one 
who did not understand their proper mean- 
ing would have introduced them into 
poetry. It would be a weak answer that 
we do not detect in Shakspeare any imi- 
tations of the Latin poets. His knowledge 
of the language may have been chiefly 
derived, like tluit of schoolboys, from the 
dictionary, and insufllcient for the thorough 
appreciation of their beauties. But, if we 
snould believe him well acquainted with 
Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means 
surprising that his learning does not dis- 
play itseff in imitation. Shakspeare seems 
now and then to have a tinge on his imagi- 
nation from former passages; but he never 
designedly imitates, though, as we have 
seen, he has sometimes adopted. The 
streams of invention flowed too fast from 
his own mind to leave him time to accom- 
modate the words of a foreign language 
to our own. He knew that to create woi2d 
be easier, and pleasanter, and better.* 
49. The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is 



* Tb€ colebnted eMi j, by Ftrmer, od the learn- 
liif of Sbakmara, put an end to anch notiona aa 
we find in Waiboiton and raany of the older com- 
mentatora, Uiat he bad imitated Sophodea, and ( 
know not how many Greek aathora. Thoae, indeed, 
who agree with what I hare aaid in a former chap- 
ter aa to the atate of leamina under Elizabeth, wul 
not think it probable that miakapeare oooid haTe 
ncqoirad any knowledsa of Greek. It waa not a 
paftofaocbedacatioDaabereceiTed. Thecaaeof 
Latin ia diflerant; we know that he waa at a gram- 
mar aehool, and eonld hardly have apent two or 
thve yean withom boQgiag amy a oflftain poitifln 
of the language. 



referred by Malone to the year 
1506. Wereltojudgebyintenal 
evidence, I should be inclined to date 
this play before the Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; the great frequency of liiymes, 
the comparative absence of i^*iiniame^ the 
want of that thou^tful philosoiAty, which, 
when it had once germinated in 8hak»- 
peare*s mind, never ceased to display it- 
self, and several of the faults thia juve- 
nilis ma^ best explain and exeose, would 
justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which 
Sh^speare had frequently recourse ^ ^^ 
for his fable, he had the good for- '^ 
tune to meet with this simple and pathrtie 
subject. What he found he has arranged 
with great skill. The incidents in Romeo 
and Juliet are rapid, various, unintermitting 
in interest, sufficiently proMble, and tend- 
ing to the catastrophe. The most regular 
dnmatist has haroly excelled one writii^ 
for an infant and baibarian stage. It is 
certain that the observation of the unitj 
of time which we find in this tragedy, un- 
fashionable as the name of unity has be- 
come in our criticism, gives an intenseness 
of interest to the story, which is often 
diluted and dispersed in a dramatic history. 
No play of Shakspeare is more frequently 
represented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from this praise of the faUe we 
pass to other considerations, it f-, ^^ 
will be more necessary to mod^y un mA 
our eulogies. It has been said *^""*"^"" 
above of the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
that none of Shakspeare's plays have few- 
er blemishes. We can by no means re- 
peat this commendation of Romeo and 
Juliet. It may be said rather that few, if 
any, are more open to reasonable censoie ; 
and we are almost eoually struck by its 
excellences and its defects. 

45. Madame de Stael has tiuly remaik- 
ed, that in Romeo and Juliet we have, 
more than in any other tragedy, the meie 
passion of love; love in all its vemel 
promise, Aill of hope and innocence, ar- 
dent beyond all restraint of reason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast be- 
tween this impetuosity of delirious joy, 
in which the youthful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, 
throws a charm of deep melancholy over 
the whole. Once alone each of them, in 
these earlier moments, is touched by a 
presaging fear ; it passes quickly away 
from them, but is not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the 
wild effusions of their hope, and the mad- 
ness of grief is mingled with the intoxic»> 
tion of their jo^. And hence it is that» 
notwithstanding its many blemishes, we 
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aU read aad witness this tragedy with de- 

aht. It is a s^bolic mirror of the fear- 
realities of life, where ** the course of 
true love'* has so often "not run smooth,'* 
and moments of as fond illusion as beguu- 
ed the lovers of Verona have been ezchan- 

§ed, perhaps as rapidly, not, indeed, for the 
agger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of human- 
ity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of 
excessive tenderness. His first 
passion for Rosaline, which no 

vulgar poet would have brought forward, 
serves to displajr a constitutional suscep- 
tibility. There is, indeed, so much of tms 
in his deportment and language, that we 
might be in some danger of mistaking it 
for effeminacy, if the loss of his friend had 
not aroused his courage. It seems to 
have been necessary to keep down a little 
the other characters, that they might not 
overpower the principal one ; and though 
we can by no means agree with Dryden, 
that if Shakspeare had not killed Mercutio, 
Mercutio would have killed him, there 
might have been some danger of his kill- 
ing Romeo. His brilliant vivacity shows 
the softness of the other a httle to a dis- 
advantage. Juliet is a child, whose intox- 
ication in loving and being loved whirls 
away the little reason she may have pos- 
sessed. It is, however, impossible, in my 
opinion, to place her among the great fe- 
male characters of Shakspeare's creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what 
TiMiu- shall we sayl It contains pas- 
s«H^ sages that every one remembers, 
that are among the nobler efforts of Shaks- 
peare's poetry, and many short and beau- 
tiful touches of his proverbial sweetness. 
Yet, on the other hand, the faults are in 
prodigious number. The conceits, the 
phrases that Jar on the mind's ear, if I may 
use such an expression, and interfere with 
the very emotion the poet would excite, 
occur at least in the first three acts with- 
out intermission. It seems to have form- 
ed Dart of his conception of this youthful 
and ardent pair, that they should talk ir- 
rationally. The extravaffance of their 
fancy, however, not only forgets reason, 
but wastes itself in frigid metaphors and 
incongruous conceptions ; the tone of Ro- 
meo is that of the most bombastic com- 
monplace of gallantry, and the young lady 
differs only in being one degree more mad. 
The voice of virgin love has been counter- 
feited by the authors of many fictions : I 
know none who have thouffht the style of 
Juliet would represent it. Nor is this con- 
fined to the happier moments of their in- 
tercourse. False thoughts and mispjaced 



phrases deform the whole of the third act. 
It may be added that, if not dramatic pro- 
priety, at least the interest of the charac- 
ter, is affected by some of Juliet's allu- 
sions. 8he seems, indeed, to have profit- 
ed by the lessons and language of her 
venerable guardian ; and those who adopt 
the edifyinff principle of deducing a moral 
from aU they read, may suppose that 
Shakspesre intended covertly to warn pa- 
rents against the contaminating influence 
of such domestics. These censures ap- 
ply chiefly to the first three acts ; as the 
shadows deepen over the scene, the lan- 
guage assumes a tone more proportionate 
to the interest; many speeches are ex- 
quisitely beautiful; yet the tendency to 
quibbles is never wholly eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto men- 
tioned, to which one or two more swond ptri- 
might be added, belong to the odorsiwiDi- 
earlier class, or, as we might ''*"' 
say, to his first manner. In the second 
period of his dramatic life, we should place 
nis historical plays, and such others as 
were written before the end of the centu- 
ry, or, perhans, before the death of Eliza- 
beth. The Merehant of Venice, As You 
Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing, are 
among these. The versification in these 
is more studied ; the pauses more artifi- 
cially disposed; the rhymes, though not 
auite abandoned, become less frequent; 
the language is more vigorous and eleva- 
ted; the principal characters are more 
strongly maiked, more distinctly conceiv- 
ed, and framed on a deeper insight into 
mankind. Nothing in the earlier plays 
can be compared, in this respect, with the 
two Richanls, or Shylock, or Falstaff, or 
Hotspur. 

49. Many attempts have been made to 
dramatise the English chronicles, tiw hiator. 
but, with the single exception of ^^v^j^ 
Marlowe's Edward II., so unsuccessfully, 
that Shakspeare may be considered as au- 
most an original occupant of the field. He 
followed historic truth with considerable 
exactness ; and in some of his plays, as 
in that of Richard II., and generally in 
Richaid III. and Henry VIII., admitted 
no imaginary pereonages, nor any scenes 
of amusement. The historical plays have 
had a great effect on Shakspeare*s popu- 
larity. They have identified him with 
English feelings in English hearts, and 
are very frequenUy read more in child- 
hood, and, consequently, better remember- 
ed, than some of his superior dramas. 
And these dramatic chronicles borrowed 
surprising liveliness and probability fh>m 
the national character and form of gov- 
ernment. A prince, and a courtier, and a 
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Blare are the stoff on which the historic 
dramatist would have to woHl in some 
conntries ; but every class of freemen, in 
the Just subordination, without which nei- 
ther human society, nor the stage, which 
should be its mirror, can be more than a 
chaos of huddled units, lav open to the 
selection of Shakspeare. what he invent- 
ed is as truly English, as truly historical, 
in the large sense of moral history, as 
what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is general- 
ibretiut ly esteemed the best of Shaks- 
«rvtQiee. peare*s comedies. This excel- 
lent play is referred to the year 1507.* In 
the management of the plot, which is suf- 
ficiently complex without the slightest 
confusion or incoherence, I do not con- 
ceive that it has been surpassed in the an- 
nals of any theatre. Yet there are those 
who still affect to speak of Shakspeare as 
a bart)arian ; and others who, giving what 
they think due credit to his genius, deny 
him all judgment and dramatic taste. A 
comparison of his woiks with those of his 
contemporaries, and it is surely to them 
that we should look, will prove that his 
Judgment is by no means the least of his 
rare qualities. This is not so remarkable 
in the mere construction of his fable, 
though the present comedy is absolutely 
perfect in that point of view, and seversd 
others are excellently managed, as in the 
general keeping of the characters, and the 
choice of mcidents. If Shidcspeare is 
sometimes extravagant, the Marstons and 
Middletons are seldom otherwise. The 
variety of characters in the Merchant of 
Venice, and the powerful delineation of 
those upon whom the interest chiefly de- 
pends ; the effectiveness of many scenes 
in representation ; the copiousness of the 
wit, and the beauty of the language, it 
would be superfluous to extol ; nor is it 
our office to repeat a tale so often told as 
the praise of Shakspeare. In the Ian* 
guage there is the commencement of a 
metaphysical obscurity which soon be- 
came characteristic ; but it is, perhaps, less 
observable than in any later play. 

* Mem. in hii PiUadis Tamil, or Wit's Traas- 
vtj, 1596, has a passsM of some value in deter- 
mining the age of ShalEspeaTe's plays, both by what 
it contains and by what it omita. ** Aa Plantos 
and Seneca are accounted the best for comedy snd 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakspeare among 
the English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage ; for comedy., witness his Oendemen of 
Verona, his Errors, his Lore's Labour Lost, his 
Love's Labonr Won fihe original appellation of All's 
WeU that Ends WeU}, hu Midsommer Night's 
Draam, and his Merchant of Venice ; for trandy, 
his Richard II.. his Ricfaaid IIL, Henry IV.7Kii« 

J(^ TVfw .And^oRMw, aiKi his BooMO atti JnUet? 
^Dnkm, it, SB7. 



61. The sweet and ^K>rtif e temper of 
Shakspeare, though it never deserted him, 
gave way to advancing years, and to the 
mastering foice of serious thoughL What 
he read we know but very imperfectly; 
yet, in the last years of this century, when 
five-and-thirty summers had ripened his 
genius, it seems that he must have trans- 
fused much of the wisdom of past ages 
into his own all-combining mind. In sev- 
eral of the historical plays, in the Merchant 
of Venice, and especially in As You a»to« 
Like It, the philosophic eye, turned Litek. 
inward on the mysteries of human natore, 
is more and more characteristic ; and we 
might apply to the last comedy the bold 
figure that Coleridge has less appropriately 
employed as to the early poems, that ** the 
creative power and the intellectual energy 
wrestle as in a war embrace.** In no otl^ 
play, at least, do we find the bright imagi- 
nation and fascinating grace of Shaks- 
peare's youth so mingled with the thought- 
fulness of his maturer age. This play is 
referred, with reasonable probability, to the 
year 1600. Few comedies of Shakspeare 
are more generally pleasing, and its mani- 
fold improbabilities do not much affect us 
in perusal. The brave, injured Orlando ; 
the sprightly but modest Rosalind; the 
faithful Adam, the reflecting Jaquea, the 
serene and magnanimous duke, interest i» 
by turns, though the play is not so well 
manafred as to condense our sympathy, 
and direct it to the conclusion. 

53. The comic scenes of Shakspeare 
had generally been drawn from j^^^ 
noveb, and laid in foreign lands. HH^i^ 
But several of our earliest plays, ia m» Ba- 
ss has been partly seen, delineate ™^' 
the prevailing manners of English liie. 
None had acquired a reputation which en- 
dured beyond their own time, UU Ben Jon- 
son, in 1596, produced, at the age of twenty- 
two, his fint comedy. Every Man in his 
Humour ; an extraordinary monument of 
early genius, in what is seldom the pos- 
session of youth, a clear and unerring de- 
scription of human character, various, and 
not extravagant beyond the necessities of 
the stage. He had learned the principles 
of comedy, no doubt, from Plautus and 
Terence ; for they were not to be derived 
from the modems at home or abroad ; but 
he could not draw from them the applica- 
tion of living passions and mannen ; and 
it would be no less unfair, as Gifford has 
justly observed, to make Bobadil a copy 
of Thraso, than to deny the dramatic oiigK 
nality of Kitely. 

63. Every Man in his Humour is per- 
haps the earliest of European domestic 
comedies that deserves to be rememhered; 
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Jbr Um Iflandniolft of Madiisfel thriiiks 
to a mere farce in oomparison.* A much 
greater master of comic powers than Jon- 
son was indeed his contemporary, and, as 
he perhttDs fancied, his rival ; bat, for some 
reason, Shakspeare had never yet drawn 
his story from the domestic ufe of his 
countrymen. Jonson avoided the common 



defect of the Itahan and Spanish theatre, 
the sacriAce of all other dnmatic objects 
to one only, a rapid and amusinff snooes- 
sion of incidents ; his plot is slight and of 
no great complexity ; but his excellence 
is to be found in the variety of his charao- 
ters, and in their individuahty very deariy 
defined with little extravagance. 



CHAPTER VII. 
msTOBT or POLiTS LrraaATvaa m paosa paoM 1550 to 1000. 



SsonoM I. 

Stjia of bwt lulian Writen.— ThoM of Fhoce.— 

England. 

1. I AM not aware that we can make any 
BaiiMi great distinction in the character of 
^'ritirt. the Italian writers of this and the 
preceding period, though they are more 
numerous m the present. Some of these 
have been already mentioned on account 
of their subjects. In point of style, to 

^ which we now chiefly confine our- 

^**' selves, Casa is esteemed among the 
best.t The Galateo is certainly diffuse, 
but not so languid as some contemporary 
works ; nor do we find in it, I think, so 
many of the inversions which are com- 
^^ mon blemishes in the writings of 
' this age. The prose of Tasso is 

g laced by Corniani almost on a level with 
is poetry for beauty of diction. ** We 
find m it," he says, ^ dignity, rh]rthm, ele- 
gance, and purity without affectation, ami 
perspicuity without vulgarity. He is nev- 
er trifling or verbose, like his contempora- 
ries of that century, but endeavours to 
fill everypart of his discourses with mean- 
ing.**t These praises may be just, but 
there is a tediousness in the moral essays 
of Tasso which, like most other produc- 

* Thit wooM not hmve been approred by a mod- 
ora literanf biitonan. Qoeile etait, avant que Mo- 
litre parut et mAme de aoo tempa, la comedie mod* 
erne comparable k la Calandna, k la Mandragora, 
anz meilleuret piecea de TAnoate, k cellea de rAre- 
ttn, da Cecchi, do Laaca, do BentiTOclio, de Fran- 
ceeeo D'Ambra, et de tant d*aaCreaf— Oinga^nt, 
▼i, 316l Thia cornea of deeidiof before we know 
anvthinff of the facta. Oingu4n6 might poaaibly be 
able to read English, hot certainW blMi no aort of 
acquaintance with the Engliah theatre. I ahoold 
ba^ no hMitation in replying that we conUi pro- 
dttce at leaat forty comediee, before the age of Mo- 
Uira, aoperior lo the beat of tboae he baa mentioned, 
and perbapa three times that nomber aa good u 
the worat 

t Corniani, v., 174. Paiini caHiMl the Oalateo, 
Capo d*opeim di noetra hngaa. 

VCocniani, ri., Mfli 
OL. I.— 3 B 



tions of that class, assert what the reader 
has never seen denied, and distinguish 
what he is in no danj^er of confounding. 

9. Few Italian wnters, it is said by the 
editors of the voluminous Milan nnanria 
collection, have united equally ciianeterer 
with Firenzuola the most sim- **•"" ''"* 
pie naivete to a delicate sweetness, that 
diffuses itself over the heart of the reader. 
His dialogue on the Beauty of Women is 
reckoned one of the best of his works. It 
is diffuse, but seems to deserve the praise 
bestowed upon its language. His trans- 
lation of the Golden Ass of Apuleius is 
read with more pleasure than the originsl. 
The usual style of Italian prose in this, 
accounted by some its best age, is elabo- 
rate, ornate, yet not to excess, with a 
rhythmical structure apparently mach 
studied, very rhetorical, and, for the most 
part, trivial, as we should now think, in its 
matter. The style of Machiavel, to which, 
perhaps, the reader's attention was not 
sufficiently called while we were concern- 
ed with his political philosophy, is emi- 
nent for simplicity, strength, and clear- 
ness. It would not be too much to place 
him at the head of the prose writers of 
Italy. But verv few haa the ffood tsste 
to emulate so admirable a model. ** They 
were apt to presume,*^ says Corniani, *' that 
the spirit or good writing consisted in the 
artificial emplo3rment of rhetorical figures. 
They hoped to fertilize the soil barren of 
argument by such resources. They be- 
lieved that they should become eloquent 
bv accumulating words upon words, and 
phrases upon phrases, hunting on every 
side for metaphors, and exaggerating the 
most trifling tneme by frigid hyperboles.'^* 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Raffaolle 
Boighino, published in 1584, call- iiaiiaa kt* 
ed 11 Riposo, is highly praised tw^writara. 
for its style l^ the Milan editors; but it is 

• rmiiiiii, li , OT 
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difficulc for a foreigner to judge so correct- 
ly of these delicacies of la^g^uage as he 
may of the general merits of composition. 
They took infinite pains with their letters, 
great numbers of which have been collect- 
ed. Those of Annibal Caro are among 
the best known ;* but Pietro Aietino, Pa^ 
olo Manuzio, and Bonfadio are also cele- 
brated for their style. The appearance of 
labour and affectation is still less pleasing 
in epistolary correspondence than in wri- 
tings more evidently designed for the pub- 
lic eye; and there will be found abundance 
of it in these Italian writers, especially in 
addressing their superiors. Cicero was a 
model perpetually before their eyes, and 
whose faults they did not perceive. Yet 
perhaps the Italian writings of this period, 
with tneir flowing grace, are more agree- 
able than the sententious antitheses of the 
Spaniards. Both are artificial, but the ef- 
forts of the one are bestowed on diction 
and cadence, those of the other display a 
constant strain to be emphatic and pro- 
found. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca 
became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general charac- 
DBvsBatFi ter of difluseuess is found in the 
Tadvn. well-known translation of Taci- 
tus by Davanzati. This, it has often been 
saidflie has accomplished in fewer words 
than the original. No one, as in the story 
of the fish, which was said to weigh less 
in water than out of it, inquires into the 
truth of what is confidently said, even 
where it is obviously impossible. But 
whoever knows the Latin and Italian lan- 
guages must know that a translation of 
Tacitus into Italian cannot be made in 
fewer words. It will be found, as might 
be expected, that Davanzati has succeeded 
by leaving out as much as was required 
to compensate the difference that articles 
and auxiliary verbs made against him. 
His translation is al.so censur^ by Comi- 



* It is of no releTaDCT to the histoiy of literature, 
bot in one of Caro*s letters to Bernardo Tasso, 
abont 1544, he censures the innoration of using the 
thud person in addressing a correspondent Tutto 
questo secolo (dice Monsignor de la Case) h adula- 
tore ; ognuno che serine da de le signorie ; o^nno, 
a chi si scrive, le vuole ; e non pure i grandi, ma i 
mewani e i plebei quasi asptrano a questi gran no- 
mi, e si tengono anco per affronto, se non gu hanno, 
e a' errore son nolati quellii che non gli danno. 
Coea, che a me pare stranissima e stomachosa, che 
habbiamo a parlar con uno, come se fosse un altro, 
e tutta Tia in astratto, quasi con la idea di coIoi,con 
chi si parla, non con la persona aua propria. Pore 
r abuso h gia fatto, ed e generale, dec, ub. i, p. 122 
(edit. 1581 J. I ha^e found the third person uaed aa 
early as s letter of Paolo Manuxio to CastelTetro in 
1543 ; bot where there was any intimacy with an 
equal rank, it is not much employed ; nor is it si- 
wavs found in that age in letters to men of very 
hign rank from Uwir ufiBrioia 




ani,* as full of obsolete teims and F1ore&- 
tine vulgarisms. 

6. We can place under no better head 
than the present much of that light- 
er literature which, without taking 
the form of romance, endeavours to 
the reader by fanciful invention and gay 
remark. The Italians have much of tins ; 
but it is beyond our province to emuneimte 

Sroductions of no great merit or renown, 
ordano Bruno's celebrated Spaccio deUa 
Bestia Trionfante is one of thia cJaaa. 
Another of Bruno's light pieces is entitled 
La Cabala del Cavallo Pe^^aseo, con I'Ag- 
giunta de FAsino Cillemco. This h» 
more profaneness in it than the Spaccio 
della Bestia. The latter, as is well known, 
was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidneyt as was 
also another little piece, Gli Eroici FororL 
In this he has a sonnet addressed to the 
English ladies : ''Dell'InghilterraoVagiie 
Ninfe e Belle ;" but ending, of course, with 
a compliment, somewhat at the expense 
of these beauties, to ^ Tunica Diana Qual' 
d tra voi quel, che tra gl' astri il sole." It 
had been well for Bruno if he had kept 
himself under the protection of Diana. 
The '' chaste beams of that watery moon** 
were less scorching than the fires of the 
Inquisition. 

6. The French generally date the be- 
ginning of an easy and natural style 
in their own language from the pub- 
lication of James Amyot's transla^ 
tion of Plutarch in 1559. Some 
writers, however, have been mentioned in 
another place, and perhaps some might 
have been added. The French st^e of 
the sixteenth century is for the most part 
diffuse, endless in its periods, and, conse- 
quently, ne^gent of grammar ; but it was 
even then hvely and unaffected, especially 
in narration, the memoirs of that age be- 
ing still read with pleasure. Amjot, ac- 
cording to some, knew Greek but mdiffer- 
ently, and was, perhaps, on that account, a 
better model of Us own language ; but if 
he did not always render the meaning of 
Plutarch, he has made Plutarch's reputa- 
tion, and that, in some measure, of those 
who have taken Plutarch for their guide. 
It is weU known how popular, more, per- 
haps, than any other ancient, this historian 
aod moralist has been in France ; but it is 
through Amyot that he has been read. 
Tlie style of his translator, abounding with 
the native idiom, and yet enriching the 
language, not at that time quite copious 
enough for its high vocation in literature, 
with many words which usage and author- 
ity have recognised, has always been re> 



• Coniani, vi, (8. 
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gvded with admiratioii, and by some, in 
the prevalence of a leas natural taste, with 
Tegret. It is in French prose what that 
of Marot is in poetry, and suggests, not an 
uncultivated simpUcity, but the natural 
^race of a young person, secure of iippeta- 
ing to advantage, but not at bottom mdif- 
ferent to doing so. This mmetS, a word 
which, as we luive neither naturalized nor 
translated it, I must adopt, has ever since 
been the charm of good writing in France. 
It is, above all, the charactenstic of one 
who may Justly be called the disciple of 
Amyot, and wIk) extols him above all oth- 
er writers in the language — Montaigne. 
The fascination of Montaigne's manner is 
acknowledged by all who read him ; and 
with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, he would never 
have been the favourite of the world.* 

7. In the essays of Montai^e a few pas- 
MoBNdfiM; sages occur of striking, though 
iHi Vtfr. simple eloquence. But it must 
be admitted that the familiar idiomatic 
tone of Amyot was better fitted to please 
than to awe, to sooth the mind than to 
excite it, to charm awaj the cares of the 
moment than to impart a durable emotion. 
It was also so remote ftom the grand style 
which the writings of Cicero and the pre- 
cepts of rhetoric had taught the learned 
world to admire, that we cannot wonder 
to find some who sought to model their 
French by a different standard. The only 
one of these, so far as I am aware, that 
falls within the sixteenth centuir, is Du 
Yair, a man not less distinguishea in pub- 
lic life than in literature, having twice 
held the great seals of France under Louis 
XIII. *' He composed,** says a modem 
writer, " many works, in which he endeav- 
oured to be eloquent ; but he fell into the 
error, at that time so common, of too 
much wishing to Latinise our mother- 
tongue. He has been charged with fab- 
ricating words, such as sponsion, cog- 
itation, contum^lie, dilucidit^, contemne- 
ment,** drcf Notwithstanding these in- 
stances of bad taste, which, when collect- 
ed, seem more monstrous than as they are 
dispersed in his writings, IXi Yair is not de- 
void of a flowing eloquence, which, wheth- 
er perfectly congenial to the language or 
not, has never wanted its imitators and 
admirers, and those very successful and 
brilliant, in French literature.^ It was, of 



« 8«e the ulielM on Amyot in Baillet, !▼., 428. 
Bayle. La Haipa. Biogr. Univenelle. Frtface 
WUL QSoTrat do Pucal, par Naafchateao. 

t Naokbataao, in PMfaca i Pawal« p. 181. 
BoQterwek, ▼., 328, pniaea Du Vair, but be doea 
not aflam a Civourita with hia compatriot chtica. 

I Da Vair^ £iMy de la Cooitaacie at Oonaoisp 



course, the manner of the bar and of the 
pulpit, after the pulpit laid aside its buf- 
foonery, far more than that of Amyot and 
Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to communi- 
cate much information as to the satira Ma- 
minor Uterature of France. One •^n^ 
book may be named as being familiarly 
known, the Satire Menipp6e. The first 
edition bears the date of 1503, but is said 
not to have appeared till 1694, containing 
some allusions to events of that year. It 
is a ridicule on the proceedings of the 
League, who were then masters of Paris, 
and has commonly been ascribed to Le- 
roy, canon of Rouen, though Passerat, 
Pithou, Rapin, and others are said to have 
had some share in it. This book is his- 
torically curious, but I do not perceive 
that it displajTS any remarkable degree of 
humour or invention. The truth appears 
so much throughout, that it cannot be 
ranked among works of fiction.t 

9. In the scanty and obscure produc- 
tions of the English press under Rnfikh 
Edwaid and Mary, or m the early ^^riun. 
years of Elizabeth, we should search, I 
conceive, in vain for any elegance or elo- 
quence in writing. Yet there is an in- 
creasing expertness and fluency, and the 
language insensibly rejecting obsolete 
forms, the manner of our writers is less 
uncouth, and their sense more pointed and 

tiona ea Malheara Publiqaea, of which the first edi- 
tion ia in 1504. furniabaa loma eloquent declama- 
tion in a ityle unlike that of Amyot. Repaaaei an 
voire mamorie Tbiatoira da toata I'antiqait^; at 
qoand Toaa trooYaraa un magistrat qui aura aa 
grand credit envera un people, ou aupiAa d*an prince, 
at qui ae aara touIu comporter vartueuaement, ditaa 
haraiment ; Je gaga que caatni-ci a hik banni, qua 
caatui-ci a M to6, qui caatui-ci a €U ampoiaonnft. 
A Athenea, Ariatid^, Tbemiatocl^a, at Pbocion ; k 
Roma infinia datquela je laiaae lea noma poor n'em- 
plir le papier, me contentant de Camille, Scipioo, 
at Cicaron poor Tantiquit^, de Papinien pour lea 
tempa dea empereura Romaina, at da Boace eoaa 
lea Oota. M aia poorquoi la prenona nous li haut. 
Qui avona noua tu de notre aeiecle tenir lea aceauz 
da France, qui n*ait M roia an cette charge, poor 
en etre deietti avec cootumelief Celui qui ao- 
roit Tu M. le Cbancelier Olivier, on M . le Chance- 
her da I'Hoapital, partir da la coor poor ae retirer en 
leura maiaona, u*auroit jamaia anvi^ da tela boo- 
neurt, ni de tela charm. Imagines vooa caa brm* 
▼ea at venarablea rieiflarda, eaouala raluiaoient toa- 
tea aortea de Tertua, at eaquela entre une infinite 
de grandea partiea vooa n'coaaiez a^u que cboiair, 
remplia d'enidition, conaommes ht affairea, ama- 
taura de laur patria, vraiment dignaa de tellaa char- 
gea, li le siAcie euat ilk digne d*euz. Aprsa avoir 
looguement et fidilemeot aenria la patria, on leur 
dreaaedea querellea d'Allemana, et de boaaea acco* 



aationa pour lea bannir dea affiuraa, on plutot poor 
an priyer lea aibiraa ; comma un narira agit4 oa la 
conduita da ai aagea at aipaita pilolaa, aifin da It 
&ii«_plua aiaimant briaer, p. 76 (edit 1604). 
t BiDgr. DntY. Yignaal-MarTdla, L, IVf. 
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penpicnons than before. Wilson^s Ait of 
Rhetorique is at least a proof that some 
knew the merits of a good style, if they 
did not yet bring their rules to bear on 
their own language. In Wilson's own 
manner there is notiiing remarkable. The 
first book which can be worth naming at 
Awtaan. ^ ^^ Ascham^s Schoolmaster, 
published in 1670, and probably 
written some years before. Ascham is 
plain and strong in his style, but without 

Sftce or warmth ; his sentences have no 
rmony of structure. He stands, how- 
ever, as far as I have seen, above all other 
writers in the first half of the queen's 
reign. The best of these, like Reginald 
Scot, express their meaning well, but with 
no attempt at a rhythmical structure or 
figurative language ; they are not bad wri- 
ters, because their solid sense is aptly 
conveved to the mind ; but they are not 
good, because they have little selection of 
words, and give no pleasure by means of 
style. Puttenham is perhaps the first who 
wrote a well-measur^ prose ; in his Art 
of English Poesie, published in 1580, he is 
elaborate, studious of elevated and chosen 
expression, and rather diffuse, in the man- 
ner of the Italians of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, who affected that fulness of style, and 
whom he probably meant to imitate. But 
in these later years of the queen, when 
almost every one was eager to be distin- 
guished for sharp wit or ready learning, 
the want of good models of wnting in our 
own language gave rise to some perver- 
sion- of the public taste. Thoughts and 
words began to be valued, not as they 
were just and natural, but as they were 
removed from common apprehension, and 
most exclusively the original property of 
those who employed them. This, in po- 
etry, showed itself in affected conceits, 
and in prose led to the pedantry of recon- 
dite mythological allusion, and of a Lat- 
inised phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of 
BapbuM this class is the Euphues of Lilly, 
or Lilly, a book of little value, but which 
deserves notice on account of the influ- 
ence it is recorded to have had upon the 
court of Elizabeth ; an influence also over 
the public taste, which is manifested in 
the literature of the age. It is divided 
into two parts, having separate titles ; the 
first, '* Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit ;^ 
the secona, *' Euphues and his England.*^ 
This is a very duU story of a young Athe- 
nian, whom the author places at Naples 
in the first part, and brings to England in 
the second ; it is full of dry common- 
places. The style which obtained celeb- 
rity is anlitheti4»l, and sententious to af- 



fectation ; the perpetual eflfort, with no ad- 
equate success, rendering the book equal- 
ly disagreeable and ridiculous, though it 
might not be diflcult to find paasages 
rather more happy and ingenious than the 
rest. The following specimen is taken at 
random, and, though su£Bciently charac- 
teristic, is, perhaps, rather unfavouniUe to 
Lilly, as a little more affected and empty 
than usual. 

11. " The sharpest northeast wind, my 
good Euphues, doth never last three days, 
tempests have but a short time, and the 
more violent the thunder is, the leas per> 
manent it is. In the like manner it fiUl- 
eth out with jars and carpings of friends, 
which, begun in a moment, are ended in 
a moment. Necessary it is that among 
friends there should be some thwarting, 
but to continue in anger not convenient : 
the camel first troubleth the water before 
he drink ; the frankincense is burned be- 
fore it smell ; friends are tried before they 
be trusted, lest, sbiniuE like the (»rb«mcle 
as though they had fire, they be found, 
being touched, to be without fire. Friend- 
ship should be like the wine which Ho- 
mer, much commending, calleth Marone- 
um, whereof one pint beinff mingled with 
five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old 
strength and virtue, not to be qualified by 
any discurtesie. Where salt doth grow, 
nothing else can breed ; where frieiMship 
is built, no offence can harbour. Then, 
Euphues, let the falling out of friends be 
the renewing of affection, that in this we 
may resemble the bones of the lion, which, 
lying still and not moted, begin to rot, 
but, being stricken one against another, 
break out like ^rcj and wax green.** 

18. " The lords and gentlemen in that 
court (of Elizabeth) are also an example,** 
he says in a subsequent passage, '* for all 
othere to follow ; true types of nobility, 
the only stay and staff of honour, brave 
courtiers, stout soldiers, apt to revel in 

Seace and ride in war. In nght fierce, not 
reading death ; in friendship firm, not 
breaking promise ; courteous to all that 
deserve well, cruel to none that deserve 
ill. Their adversaries they trust not — 
that showeth their wisdom; their ene- 
mies they fear not — ^that argueth their 
courage. They are not apt to proflier in- 
juries, not fit to take any ; loth to pick 
quarrels, but longing to revenge them.** 
Lilly pays great compliments to the ladies 
for beauty and modesty, and overloads 
Elizabeth with panegyric. "Touching 
the beauty of this prince, her counte- 
nance, her majesty, her personage, I can- 
not think it may lie sufliciently comjiend- 
ed, when it cannot be too much 
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at ; 80 that I am ooDstniiied to say, as 
Praxiteles did when he began to paint 
Veniia and her son, who doimted whether 
the world could afford coloun good 
enouffh for two such fair faces, and 1 
whether my tongue can yield words to 
blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof 
none can imaffine ; which, seeing it is so, 
I must do liie those that want a clear 
sight, who, being not able to discern the 
sun in the sky, are inforced to behold it 
in the water." 

13. It generally happens that a s^le 
itopopn- devoid of simplicity, when nrst 
iai^> adopted, becomes the object of ad- 
miration for its imaffined ingenuity and 
difficulty ; and that of Euphues was well 
adapted to a pedantic generation, who val- 
ued nothing higher than far-fetched allu- 
sions and sententious precepts. All the 
ladies of the time, we are told, were Lilly^s 
scholars ; *' she who spoke not Euphuism 
being as little regarded at court as if she 
could not speak French." " His inven- 
tion," sa3rs one of his editors, who seems 
well worthy of him, ** was so curiously 
strung, that Elizabeth's court held his 
notes in admiration."* Shakspeare has 
ridiculed this style in Love's Laix)ur Lost, 
and Jonson in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour ; but, as will be seen on comparing 
the extracts I have given above, with the 
langu^o of Holofemes and Fastidious 
Brisk, a little in the tone of caricature, 
which Sir Walter Scott has heightened in 
one of his novels, till it bears no great re- 
semblance to the real Euphues. 1 am not 
sure that Shakspeare has never caught 
the Euphuistic style, when he did not m* 
tend to make it ridiculous, especially in 
some speeches of Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose writer, in any 
flUiMy>i positive seose of the word, is Sir 
Anadi*. Philip Sidney. The Arcadia ap- 
peared in 1590. It has been said of the 
author of this famous romance, to which, 
as such, we shall have soon to revert, that 
" we may regard the whole literary char- 
acter of that age as in some sort derived 
and descended from him, and his work as 
the fountain from which all the vigorous 
shoots of that period drew something of 
their verdure and strength. It was, in- 
deed, the Arcadia which first taught to the 
contemporary writers that inimitable in- 
terweaving and contexture of words ; that 
bold and unshackled use and application 
of them ; that art of giving to language, 
appropriated to objects the most common 
and trivial, a kind of acquired and adven- 
titious loftiness, and to diction in itself 

* In Biop. Bntaimiea, vt LiUy. 



noble and elevated, a sort of soperadded 
dignity ; that power of ennobling the sen- 
timents by the language and the language 
by the sentiments, which so often excites 
our admiration in perusingthe writers of 
the age of Elizabeth."* This panegyric 
appears a good deal too strongly express- 
ed, and perhaps the Arcadia had not this 
great influence over the writers of the lat- 
ter years of Elizabetib, whose age is, in 
the passage quoted, rather too inaefinitely 
mentioned. We are sometimes apt to 
mistake an improvement springing from 
the general condition of the public mind 
for imitation of the one writer who has 
first displayed the effects of it Sidney 
is, as I have said, our earliest good writer; 
but, if the Arcadia had never been pub- 
lished, I cannot believe that Hooker or 
Bacon would have written worse. 

15. Sidney's Defence of Poesie, as has 
been surmised by his last editor. His D«itaee 
was probably written about 1581 . ^ v^^^n. 

I should incline to place it later than the 
Arcadia ; and he may perhaps aUude to 
himself where he says, " some have min- 
gled matters heroical and pastoral." This 
treatise is elegantly written, with perhaps 
too artificial a construction of sentences ; 
the sense is good, but the expression is 
very diffuse, which gives it too much the 
air of a declamation. The great praise 
of Sidney in this treatise is, that he has 
shown the capacity of the English lan- 
guage for spirit, variety, gracious idiom, 
and masculine firmness. It is worth no- 
tice, that under the word poesy he in- 
cludes such works as his own Arcadia, or, 
in short, any fiction. '* It is not rhyming 
and versing that maHeth poesy ; one may 
be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry." 

16. But the finest, as well as the most 

Ehilosophical, writer of the Eliza- ^^^^ 
ethan period is Hooker. The 
first booK of the Ecclesiastical Polity is 
at this day one of the masterpieces of 
English eloquence. His periods, indeed, 
are generally much too long and too in- 
tricate, but portions of them are often 
beautifully rhythmical; his language is 
rich in English idiom without vulgarity, 
and in words of a Latin source without 
pedantry ; he is more uniformly solemn 
than the usage of later times permits, or 
even than writers of that time, such as 
Bacon, conversant with mankind as well 
as books, would have reckoned necessa- 
ry ; but the example of ancient orators 
and philosophers upon themes so grave 
as those which he discusses may justify 

« E0tio«|MCtiw Review, voL ii., p. 4S. 
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the Berions dignity firom wbich he does 
not depart. Hooker is peiiiaps the first 
in England who adorned his prose with 
the images of poetry; but this he has 
done more judiciously and with more 
moderation than others of great name ; 
and we must be bigots in Attic severity 
before we can object to some of his grand 
figures of si)eech. We may praise him 
also for avoiding the supdrnuous luxury 
of Quotation, a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age were so frequently 
wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, W 
Chancier of every one not absolutely blind- 
BUnbedwa ed by a love of scarce books, 
^^''*'"** that the prose literature of the 
queen's reign, taken generally, is but very 
mean. The pedantic Euphuism of LiUy 
overspreads ue productions which aspire 
to the praise of politeness; while the 
common style of most pieces of circum- 
stance, like Uiose of Martin Mar-prelate 
and his answerers (for there is little to 
choose in this respect between parties), 
or at such efforts at wit and satire as came 
from Greene, Nash, and other worthies of 
our early stage, is low, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of 
these have a certam utility in the illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare and of ancient man- 
ners, which is neither to be overlooked in 
our contempt for such trash, nor to be mis- 
taken for intrinsic merit. If it is aUeged 
that I have not read enough of the Eliza- 
bethan literature to censure it, I must re- 
ply, that, admitting my slender acquaint- 
ance with the numberless little books that 
some years since used to be sold at vast 
prices, I may stiU draw an inference from 
the inability of their admirers, or, at least, 
purchasers, to produce any tolerable speci- 
mens. Let the labours of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, the British Bibliographer, the 
Censura Literaria, the Restituta, collec- 
tions so copious, and formed with so much 
industry, speak for the prose of the queen's 
reign. I would again repeat that good 
sense in plahi language was not always 
wanting upon serious subjects ; it is to 
polite writmg alone that we now refer.* 

* It is not probable that Brydgea, as a man of con- 
aiderable taste and jadgmeot, whatever aome other 
pioDeers in the aame track may have been, woald 
Idl lo select the best portions of the aachora he has 
so carefoUy penned. And yet I would almost defy 
any one to produce five passam in prose from his 
nnmerona volumea, so far as the sixteenth century 
is concerned, vihieh. have any other merit than that 
of illustrating aome matter of fact, or of amusing 
\n their oddity. I have only noted, in traversing 
that long desert, two sermons by one Edward De- 
Ting, preached before the queen (British Bibliogra- 
pher, i, 880 and 500), which show considerably 
mors vigour than was UMal in the st]^ of that age. 



Spenser's dialogue upon the State of Ire- 
land, the Brief Conceit of Bngliah Poli- 
cy, and several other tracts, are wiiten as 
such treatises should be written* but tbey 
are not to be counted in the Mat of elo- 
quent or elegant compositions. 



Smt. II. On CamcisiL 

State of Criticism in Italy.— Scaligcr.—CMlelve. 
tra—SalviatL— In other Countiiea. — FSngjami 

18. In the earUer periods with wUdi 
we hare been conversant, criti- staiear 
cism had been the humble hand- «^'''™ 
maid of the ancient writers, content to ex- 
plain, or sometimes aspiring to restore, 
but seldom presuming to censure their 
text, or even to justify the superstitioas 
admiration that modem scholars felt for 
it. But there is a different and far higher 
criticism, which excites and guides the 
taste for truth and beauty in woiks of im- 
agination ; a criticism to which even the 
great masters of language are responsible, 
and from which they expect their reward. 
But of the many who have sat in this tri- 
bunal, a small minority have been recog- 
nised as rightful aibitere of the palms Uiey 
pretend to confer, and an appeal to the 
public voice has as often sent awa^ the 
judges in dishonour as confirmed their de- 
cision. 

19. It is a proof, at least, of the talents 
and courage which distinguished BeaOfpa^ 
Julius Csesar Scaliger, that he, '^^m* 
'first of all Uie modems (or, if there are 
exceptions, they must be partial and in- 
considerable), undertook to reduce the 
whole art of verse into system, illustra- 
ting and confirming every part by a profu- 
sion of poetical literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, close- 
ly printed. We can give but a slight 
sketch of so extensive a woik. In the 
first book he treats of the different spe- 
cies of poems; in the second, of different 
metres ; the third is more miscellaneous, 
but relates chiefly to figures and turns of 
phrase ; the fouith proceeds with the same 
subject, but these two are very compre- 
hensive. In the fifth we come to nmy 
these principles to criticism; and tere 
we find a comparison of varioos poets 
one with another, especially of Homo' 
with Virgil. The sixtn book is a general 
criticism on ail Latin poets, ancient and 
modem. The seventh is a kind of sup- 
plement to the rest, and seems to contam 
all the miscellaneous matter that he found 
himself to have omitted, together with 
some questions purposely reserved, as he 

I tells us, on account of their difficulty. 
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His oompuriflon of Homer with Viigil is 
Tery elaborate, extending to every simile 
or passage wherein a resemblance or im- 
itation can be obsenred, as well as to the 
general management of their epic poems, 
fill pnftr- ^^ ^^ comparison he gives an 
•oOTorvir- invariable preference to Virgil, 
gu 10 ifaMT. ^ declares that the difference 
between these poets is as great as be- 
tween a lady of rank and an awkward 
wife of a citizen. Museas he conceives 
to be far superior to Homer, according to 
the testimony of antiquity ; and his poem 
of Hero and Leander, which it does not 
occur to him to suspect, is the only one 
in Greek that can be named in competition 
with Virgil, as he shows by comparison 
of the said jM)em with the very inferior ef- 
fusions of Homer. If Mussus had written 
on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have left 
the Iliad and Odyssey far behind.* 

so. These opinions will not raise Sca- 
liger's taste vei^ greaUy in our eyes. But 
it is not, perhaps, surprising that an Ital- 
ian, accustomed to the polished effemina- 
cy of modem verse, both in his language 
and in Latin, should be delighted with the 
poem of Hero and Leander, which has the 
sort of charm that belongs to the statues 
of Bacchus, and sooths the ear with vo- 
luptuous harmony, while it gratifies the 
mmd with elegant and pleasing imagery. 
It is not, however, to be taken for granted 
that Scaliger is always mistaken in his 
judgments on particular passages in these 

Seatest of poets. The superiority of the 
omeric poems is rather incontestable in 

* Quod li Mqmbqs ea, qua Homenit Kiiptit, 
•eripotMC, kmgA melioteom •criptummloiiM ja- 
dicainat. 

TIm followiof if a fpacimm of Scaltger's style 
of ciiticMm, chosen ratlier for its ahoitness tntn 
any other cause : 

Ejc ricesimo tertio Iliadis transtuUt ▼ersns illos 
In compaiatioDem ; 

futariyi d* omv eXavwe MTOftadov' di6e ol Iwfcw. 

ttx^tXaytm multa ; at in nostro snimata oratio ; 

Noo Um prscipites bijogo certamine campom 
Contpoere, ruontqoe efrasi carceie curms, dse. 

Com rirtottbos homm canninum noo est conferen- 
da jejuna ilia humilitas ; aodent prvfene tamen 
granmatid lemeraiii. PrineipiOk nihil infeUctus 
qo«n fMvriyi «•» c^Uvwir. Nam continoatio et 
aqooram diminoit opiniooem, ec contemptum ftcit 
terberum. FreouenUbos interraUis stimuli plus 
proficiunt Quod tero sdmirantur OrBcoli, peesi- 
mum est, i^wr* auMi^. Extsnto nanHpie, et, nt 
mililes loquantor, ciauaoeofsa non sobsilieote opus 
eet. Quars divinos rir, itmHtmtia lora ; hoc enim pro 
eafHV etpwe^piiM et mtif mtn cmipm ; idqoe in 
pmtefito, ad oeleritatem. Et mmi, quasi in diter- 
sa, adeo celeres sunt Ilia toio snpia oonm Ho- 

L v., c 3: 



their general effect, and in the vigorous 
originality of his verse, than in the selec- 
tion of circumstance, sentiment, or expres- 
sion. It would be a sort of prejudice al- 
most as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to 
reAise the praise of real poetic superiority 
to many passages of Viigil, even as com- 
pared with the Iliad, and far more with 
the Odyssey. If the similes of the older 
poet are more picturesque and animated, 
those of his imitator are more iq)propriate 
and parallel to the subject. It would be 
rather whimsical to deny this to be a prin- 
cipal merit in a comparison. Scaliger 
sacrifices Theocritus as much as Homer 
at the altar of Vligil, and, of course, Apol- 
lonius has litUe chance with so partial a 
judge. Horace and Ovid, at least the lat- 
ter, are also held by Scaliger superior to 
the Greeks whenever they come into com- 
petition. 

31. In the fourth chapter of the sixth 
book, Scaliger criticises toe mod- Hiscijiiqae 
ern Latin poets, be^nning with oa modara 
Marullus ; for, what is somewhat ****■ *"••* 
remarkable, he says that he had been un- 
able to see the Latin poems of Petrarch. 
He rates Marullus low, though he dwells 
at length on his poetry, and tninks no bet- 
ter of Augurellus. The continuation of 
the ^neid by Maphsus he highly praises ; 
Au^erianus not at alL Mantuan has some 
genius, but no skill ; and Scaliger is indig- 
nant that some ignorant schoolmasters 
should teach from him rather than from 
ViigiL Of Dolet he speaks with great se- 
verity ; his unhappy rate does not atone 
for the badness of his verses in the eyes 
of so stem a critic ; " the fire did not pu- 
rify him, but, rather, he polluted the fire.^ 
Palingenius, though too diffuse, he ac- 
counts a good poet, and Cotta as an imi- 
tator of CatuUus. Palearius aims rather 
to be philosophical than poetical. Cas- 
tiglione is excellent ; Bembus wants vig- 
our, and sometimes elegance ; he is too 
fond, as many others are, of trivial words. 
Of Politian Scaliger does not speak high- 
ly; he rather resembles Statins, has no 
^race, and is careless of harmony. Vida 
is reckoned, he says, by most the first 
poet of our time; he dwells, therefore, 
long on the Ars Poetics, and extols it 
highly, thouffh not without copious cen- 
sure. Of Vida^s other poems the Bomlnrx 
is the best. Pontanus is admirable for 
everything, if he had known where to 
stop. To Sannazarius and Pracastorius 
he assigns the highest praise of univerMd 
merit, but places the last at the head of 
the whole band. 

99. The Italian language, like those of 
Greece and Rome, had laeea hitherto al- 
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elided la- iB^^ ezclnsiTely treated by 
jhMwceoft hB grammarianB, the superior crit* 

'miiTT icism having little place even 
in the writinsa of Bembo. But^ aoon after 
the middle of the century, the academiea 
eatabliahed in many cities, dedicating 
much time to their native language, began 
tp point out beauties, and to ammadvert 
on defects beyond the province of gram- 
mar. The enthusiastic admiration of Pe- 
trarch poured itself forth in tedious com- 
mentaries upon every word of eveiy son- 
net; one of which, illustrated wiu the 
heavy prolixity of that age, would some- 
times be the theme of a volume. Some 
philosophical or theological pedants spir- 
itualized his meaning, as had been at- 
tempted before; the absurd pandox of 
denying the real existence of Laura is a 
known specimen of their refinements. 
Many wrote on the subject of Ids love for 
her ; and a few denied its Platonic purity, 
which, however, the Academy of Ferrara 
thought fit to decree. One of the heretics, 
by name Cresd, ventured also to main- 
tain that she was married ; but this prob> 
able hypothesis had not many followers.* 

83. Meantime a multitude of new versi- 
Di^Nito or ^^"* chiefly close copyists of the 
cuo and style of Petrarch, lay open to the 
CMflivMio. malice of their competitors, and 
the strictness of these self-chosen judges 
of song. A critical controversy, that 
sprung up about 1558 between two men 
of letters, very prominent in their age, 
Ajinibal Caro and Ludovico Castelvetro, 
is celebrated in the annals of Italian liter- 
ature. The former had published a can- 
zone in praise of the King of France, be- 
ginning, 

Veoita all' ombra de* gran gigli d* onu 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadver- 
sions on this ode, which seems really to 
deserve a good deal of censure, being in 
bad taste, turgid, and foohsh. Caro re- 
plied with the bitterness natural to a 
wounded poet In this there mi^ht be 
nothing unpardonable ; and even his abu- 
sive language might be extenuated, at 
least, by many precedents in literary sto- 
ry ; but it is imputed to Caro that he ex- 
cited the Inquisition against his suspected 
adversary. Castelvetro had been of the 
celebrated Academy of Modena, whose 
alleged inclination to Protestantism had 
proved, several yeare before, the cause of 
its dissolution, and of the persecution 
which some of its memben suffered. 
Castelvetro, though he had avoided cen- 
sure at that time, was now denounced 



* Crwacimbeni, 
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about 1600, when the peneeotion 
hottest, to the Inqnisitioa at Rome. He 
obeyed its summons, but soon fooiid it 
prudent to make his escue, and reached 
Chiavenna in the Griaon dominioDS. He 
lived several years afterward in «afe quar- 
ters, but seems never to have made ma 
open profession of the reformed fiuth. * 

S4. Castelvetro himself is one of the 
most considerable among the _ 
Italian critics ; but his taste is m 
often lost in subtlety, and his 
fastidious temper seems to have aooglit 
nothing so much as occasion for censore. 
His jpeatest work is a commentaiy apoQ 
the Poetics of Aristotle; and it may just- 
ly claim respect, not only as the earliest 
exposition of the theory of criticisni, bat 
for its acuteness, erudition, and independ- 
ence of reasoning, which disclaims tlie 
Stagirite as a master, though the diffose- 
ness usual in that age, and the microeeo- 
pic subtlety of the writer's mind may ren- 
der its perusal tedious. Twining, one of 
the best critics on the Poetics, has said, 
in speaking of the commentaries of Cas- 
telvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, thai 
^ their prolixity, their scholastic and tri- 
fling subtlety, their useless tedioosnees of 
logical analjTsis, their microscopic detec- 
tion of difliculties invisible to the naked 
eye of common sense, and their waste of 
confutation upon objections made only by 
themselves, and made on purpose to be 
confuted; all this, it must be owned, is 
disgusting and repulsive. It may snlB- 
ciently release a commentator from the 
duty of reading their works throngiKNit, 
but not from that of examining and con- 
sulting them ; for in both these writers, 
but more especially in Beni, there are 
many remariis equally acute and solid; 
many difficulties will be seen deariy sta- 
ted, and sometimes successfuUy removed ; 
many things usefully illustrated and clear- 
ly explained ; and, if their freedom of cen- 
sure is now and then disgraced by a little 
disposition to cavil, this becomes almost 
a virtue when compared with the servile 
and implicit admiration of Dacier.**t 

95. Castelvetro, in his censorious hu- 
mour, did not spare the greatest 
shades that repose in the laurel 
groves of Parnassus, nor even 
those whom national pride had elevated 
to a level with them. Homer is less 
blamed than any other; but fiiequent 
shafts are levelled at Viigil, and not al- 
ways unjustly, if poetry of real gemus 

• Mnratori, Vita M CmMimtm, I7S7. 
beni, it, 431. Tinbotchi, z., 3L 
Comiaiii, ri., SI. 
t Twiiiiiig*k AiMlotlt** PMlipi, pnfrfl% BL ISL 
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oottid ever bear the extremity of critieal 
rigour, in which a monotonous and frigid 
mediocrity has generally found refuge.* 
In Dante he finds fault with the pedantiy 
that has filled his poem with terms of sci- 
ence, unintelligible and unpleasing to ig- 
norant men, for whom poems are chiefly 
designed.! Ariosto he charges with pla^ 
giarism, la3ing unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbi- 
no, from older books ; and even objects to 
his introduction of false names of kings, 
since we may as well invent new mount- 
ains and rivers as violate the known truths 
of history.^ This punctilious cavil is 
Tery characteristic of Castelvetro. Yet 
he sometimes reaches a strain of philo- 
sophical analysis, and can by no means 
be placed in the ranks of criticism below 
La Harpe, to whom, by his attention to 
verbal minuteness, as well as by the acri- 
mony and self-confidence of his character, 
he may, in some measure, be compared. 

96. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of 
Bivottno dialogues, belong to the inferior 
or vtfehi. but more numerous class of critical 
writings; and, after some general observa- 
tions on speech and language as common 
to men, turns to the favourite theme of his 
contemporaries, their native idiom. He 
is one who, with Bembo, contends that the 
language should not be called Itahan, or 
even Tuscan, but Florentine, though ad- 
mitting, what might be expected, that few 
agree to this except the natives of the city. 
Varchi had written on the side of Caro 
against Castelvetro; and though, upon the 
whole, he does not speak of the latter in 
the Ercolano with incivility, cannot re- 
strain his wrath at an assertion of the 
stem critic of Modena, that there were as 

« One of bit censures falls on the minute panic- 
nlarity of the prophecy of Anchiaet in the sixth 
^neid; peccando Virgilio nella coovenevoletza 
delta profetia, la quale non soole eondescendere a 
nomi proprj, ne a cose tanto chiars e particolari, 
ma, tacendo i nomi, suole manifesure le peraone, e 
Iff lore sxioni con figure di parlare alquanto oecure, 
■i come si vede nelle profetie detla acrittura aacra e 
neir Alessandra di Licophrone, p. 319 (ediL J 576). 
This is not unjust in itself ; but Casteketro wanted 
the candour to own, or comprehenaiveness to per- 
ceive, that a propbec? of the Roman history, couch- 
ed in aliegones, would have had much less effect 
on Roman readers. 

t Rendendola msssimamente per quests via difB« 
cile ad inteodere e meoo piacente a uomini idioti» 
per fli quail principalmente ai fannoi poemi, p. 597. 
Hut the comedy or Dante was about as much writ- 
ten for gt idioii as the Principia of Newton. 

t Castelvetro, p. 212 He objecu, on the same 
principle, to Giraidi Cinthio, that he had choeen a 
subject for trsfsdy which oeTer had occurred, nor 
bad been reported to hate occurred, and this of royal 

Sersons unheard of before, il qual peccato di pien- 
ere sofgetto tale per U tngedii non e da peido- 
iiare,p. 103. 
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fiunous writers in the Spanish and Frendt 
as in the Italian language. Varchi even 
denies that there was any writer of repu- 
tation in the first of these except Juan de 
la Mena and the author of Amadis de 
Gaul. Varchi is now chiefly known as 
the author of a respectable history, which, 
on account of its sincerity, was not pub' 
lished till the last century. The prejudice 
that, in common with some of hu fellows- 
citizens, he entertained in favour of th^ 
popular idiom of Florence, has affected the 
style of his history, which is reckoned 
both tediously dimise) and deficient in 
choice of phrase.* 

37. Varchi, in a passage of the Ercolanoi 
having extolled Dante even in coatTOfSfsy 
preference to Homer, gave rise "^^t D«t^ 
to a controversy wherein some Italian 
critics did not hesitate to point out the 
blemishes of their countryman^ Bulffarini 
was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the 
defence of Dante in a work of considerable 
length, and seems to have poured out,stiII 
more abundantly than his contemporaries^ 
a torrent of philosophical disquisition* 
Bulffarini again replied to him.f Crea* 
cimbeni speaks of these discussions as hav-* 
ing been advantageous to Italian poetry .| 
The good effects, however, were not very 
sensibly manifested in the next century. 

38. Florence was the chief scene ot 
these critical wars. Cosmo I., Acadsoiys^ 
the most perfect type of The fiotsbss. 
Prince of Machiavel, sought, by the en^ 
couragement of literature in this its most 
innocuous province, as he did by the arts of 
embellishment, both to bring over the 
minds of his subjects a forgetfnlness ot 
liberty, and to render them unapt for its 
recovery. The Academy of Florence re^ 
sounded with the praises of Petrarch. A 
few seceders from this body established 
the more celebrated academy Delia Cms- 
ca, of the neoe, whose appellation bespoke 
the spirit in which they meant to sift all 
they undertook to judge. They were soon 
engaged, and with some loss f o their fame^ 
in a controversy upon the Gierusalemme 
Liberata. Camillo Pellegrino, a Neapol- 
itan, had pubUshed, in 1684, a dialogue on 
epic poetry, entitled II Caraffa, wherein 
he gave the preference to Tasso above 
Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar 
interest in this Question, the academicians 
thought themselves guardians of the elder* 
bard*s renown; and Tasso had offended 
the citizens by some reflections in one of 
his dialogues. The academy permitted 
themselves, in a formal reply, to f\BC0 



* Comiani, vi, 43. 

t Id., Ti.. 960. OingiiteA, rii., 49h 
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even Paid and Boiardo above Tasso. It 
was easier to vindicate Ariosto from some 
of Pellegrino*s censures, which are couch- 
ed in the pedantic tone of insisting with 
the reader that he ought not to be pleased. 
He has followed Castelvetro in several 
criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so 
long observed, he maintains, ought to be 
reckoned fundamental principles, which 
no one can dispute without presumption. 
The academy answer this well on behalf 
of Ariosto. Their censures on the Jerusa- 
lem apply, in part, to the characters and in- 
cidents, wherein they are sometimes right; 
in psirt to the language, many phrases, ac- 
cording to them, being bad Italian, as pie- 
tose for pie in the first line.* 

99. Saiviati, a verbose critic, who had 
BaiTiati** ac- written two quarto volumes on 
lack 00 Tamo, the Style of Boccaccio, assailed 
the new epic in two treatises, entitled L'ln- 
farinato. Tasso*s Apology followed very 
soon ; but it has been sometimes thought 
that these criticisms, acting on his moibid 
intellect, though he repelled them vigor- 
ously, might have influenced that waste 
of labour by which, in the last years of 
his life, he changed so much of bis great 
poem for the worse. The obscurer in- 
sects whom envy stirred up against its 
glory are not worthy to be remembered. 
The chief praise of Salvrati himself is that 
he laid the foundations of the first classical 
dictionary of any modem langvage, the 
Yocabulario della Cnisea.t 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted 
PiDcteno** Art with 8 treatise in Spanish on 
•r Poetry. the art of pojetry, which he re- 
gards as the eariiest of its kind in modem 
literature. It could not be so according 
to the date of its pubUcation, which is in 
1696 ; but the author, Alonzo Lopez Pinci- 
ano, was physician to Charles v., and it 
was therefore written, in all probability, 
many years before it appeared from the 
press. The title is rather quaint, Phflo- 

* In the second volume of the edition of Tasso 
at Venice, 1735, the Caraffa of Fellegrino, the De- 
fence of Arioeto by the Academy, Taaso's Apology, 
and the Infarinato of Saiviati^ are cut itito aentences, 
placed to answer each other like a dialogfue. This 
produces an awkward and unnatural effect, as pas- 
sages are torn from their context to place them in 
opposition. 

The criticism on both sides becomes infinitely 
wearisome ; yet not more so than much that we find 
in our modem reviews, and with the advantage of 
being more to the purpose, less ostentatious, and 
with less pretence to eloquence or philosophy. An 
account of the controversy will be found in Cres- 
cimbeni, Gingnin^, or Comtani, and more at length 
in Seraast's LiiiB of Tassa 

t Ck>miani, vi , 204. The Italian literature would 
supply several more works on criticism, rhetoric, 
and grammar. Upon all these subjects it was mucti 
ncher, at this tioM, tbu the Fieneh or Esf liah. | 



sophia Antigua Poetica, and it is writlea 
in the form of letters. Pinciano is the 
first who discoTcred |he Poetics of Aris- 
totle, which he had diligently studied, to 
be a fragment of a larger work, as is now 
generally admitted. ** Whenerer Lopez 
Pinciano," says Bouterwek, ** abandons Ar- 
istotle, his notions respecting the dillereat 
poetic styles are as confused as those sf 
his contemporaries ; and only a few of his 
notions and distinctions can be deemM&d of 
importance at the present day. Bnt his 
name is deserving of honourame lemem- 
brance, for he was the first writer of mod- 
em times who endeavoured to estaUish a 
philosophic art of poetry ; and, with all his 
veneration for Anstotle, he was the first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself 
and to go somewhat farther than his mas^ 
ter."* The Art of Poetry, by Juan de la 
Cueva, is a poem of the didactic dass, 
containing some information as to the 
history of Spanish verse.f The other 
criticad treatises which appeared in Spain 
about this time seem to be of Utile im- 
portance; but we know by the writings 
of Cervantes, that the poets of the age of 
Philip were, as usual, followed by the ani- 
mal for whose natural prey they are de- 
sired, the sharp-toothed and keen-soented 
cntic. 

31. France produced very few hofAm 
of the same class. Thelnstitu- p^^eiim*. 
tiones Oratoris of Omer Talon uhb^ aii»- 
is an elementary and short trea- *^"*> 
Use of rhetoric.t Bafllet and Goujet give 
some praise to tne Art of Poetry by Pel- 
letier, published in 1555.^ The treatise 
of Henry Stephens, on the ConformhT of 
the French Language with the Greek, is 
said to contain very good observations. | 
But it must be (for I do not recollect to 
have seen it) rather a book of grammar 
than of superior criticism. The Rheto- 
rique Franpaise of Fouqnelin (1555) seems 
to be little else than a sinnmary of rhetori- 
cal figures.^ That of Couicelles, in 1557, 
is not much better.** All these relate 
rather to prose than to poetry. From the 
number of versifiers in France, and the 
popularity of Ronsard and his school, we 
might have expected a laiger harvest of 
critics. Pasquier, in his vidnable miscel- 
lany, Les Recherches de la France, ba» 
devoted a few pages to this subject, but 



* Hlsf. of Sp. Lie, p^ 323. 

t It is printed^ entire in the eighfli tolame of Par- 
naso Es{»nol. 

t Gibert BatUet; printsd in Jsgemena des S*' 
▼ana. viii , 181. 

^ Baillet,iil.,351. Goajet, Ul, 97. Pelletierhail 
merionaly xendered Hoiace'a Art of Poetry inla 
French verw, id., (XL I BaiUet, iiL. SSk 

Y Gibert, p. 184. ••Id.,pu30a. 
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not on an extensive or systematic plan ; 
nor can the two Bibliothdques Fran^aises, 
by La Croix du Maine and Verdier^ both 
published in 1584, though they contain a 
great deal of information as to the litera- 
ture of France, with some critical esti- 
mates of books, be reckoned in the class 
to which we are now adverting. In this 
department of literature, without doing a 
great deal, we had, perhaps, rather the ad- 
vantage over our neighbours. 

32. Thomas Wilson, afterward secre- 
wiiMMi's ^^ ^^ state, and much employ- 
Art or RiMt' ed under EUzabeth, is the author 
"^*'' of an " Art of Rhetorique," dated 
in the preface, January, 1553. The rules 
in this treatise are chiefly from Aristotle, 
with the help of Cicero and Quintilian, but 
his examples and illustrations are modem. 
Warton says that it is the first system of 
criticism in our language.* But, in com- 
mon use of the woi3, it is no criticism at 
all, any more than the treatise of Cicero 
de Oratorc ; it is what it professes to be, 
a system of rhetoric in the ancient man- 
ner; and in this sense it had been pre- 
ceded by the work of Leonard Cox^ 
which has been mentioned in a former 
place. Wilson was a man of considera- 
ble learning, and his Art of Rhetorique is 
by no means without merit. He deserves 
praise for censuring the pedantry of learn- 
ed phrases, or, as he calls them, ** strange 
inkhom terms,^* advising men ^* to speak as 
is commonly received ;" and he censures 
also what was not less pedantic, the in- 
troduction of a French or Italian idiom, 
which the travelled English affected in 
order to show their politeness, as the 
scholars did the former to prove their 
erudition. Wilson had before published an 
Art of Logic. 

33. The first English criticism^ properly 
Gancoyne. Speaking, that I find, is a short 
Webb*, tract by Gascoyne, doubtless the 
poet of that name, published in 1575: 
*' Certain Notes of Instruction concerning 
the making of Verse or Rhyme in Eng- 
lish." It consists only of ten pages, but 
the observations are judicious. Gascoyne 
recommends that the sentence should, as 
far as possible, be finished at the close of 
two lines in the couplet measure, f Webbe, 
author of a " Discourse of English Poetry" 
(1586), is copious in comparison with Gas- 
coyne, though he stretches but to seventy 
pages. His taste is better shown in Ins 
praise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalen- 
dar, than of Gabriel Harvey for his " ref- 

 Hist, of Engl. Poetry, ir., 157. 

f Oaacoyne, with all the other early English 
critics, was repablished in a collection by Mr. 
HaslewQod, in two TolumM, 1811 and 1815. 



ormation of omr English y6nB'^ that is^ 
by forcing it into uncouth Latin measures^ 
which Webbe has himself most unhappily 
attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was 
George Puttenham, Whoaie " Art puttenhsm's 
of English Poesie," published An or pw- 
in 1569, is a small quarto of 258 "**- 
pages, in three books. It is in many parta 
very well written, in a measured prosoi 
rather elaborate and difiuse. He quotes, 
occasionally, a little Greek. Among the 
contemporary English poets, Puttenham 
extols " for eclogue and poetry. Sir Philip 
Sidney and Master Chaloner, and that 
other gentleman who wrote the late Shep- 
herd^s Kalendar. For ditty uid amorous 
ode, I find Sir Walter Ra wleigh*s vein most 
lofty, insolerU [bold % or uncommon ?], and 
passionate; Master Edward Dyer for elegy 
most sweet, solemn, and of high conceit ; 
Gascon [Gascoyne] for a good metre and 
for a plentiful vein; Phaer and Golding 
for a learned and well-connected verse^ 
specially in translation, clear, and very 
faithfully answering their author's intents 
Others have also written with much facili-< 
ty, but more commendably, perhaps, if they 
haid not written so much nor so popularly. 
But last in recital and first in degree is the 
queen our sovereign lady, whose learned^ 
delicate, noble muse easily surmounteth 
all the rest that have written before her 
time or since, for sense, sweetness, and 
subtilty, be it in ode, elesry, epigram, or 
any other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, 
wherein it shall please her majesty to em^ 
ploy her pen, even by so much odds as 
her own exceUent estate and degree ex- 
ceedeth all the rest of her most humble 
vassals."* On this it may be remarked^ 
that the only specimen of £Uzabeth> 
poetry which, as far as I know, remainsy 
is prodigiously bad.f In some passages 
of Puttenham we find an approach to the 
higher province of philosopnical criticism^ 

35. These treatises of Webbe and Put-r 
tenham may have been preceded gi^My'k o*' 
in order of writing, though not of fence or Po- 
publication, by the performance ^^\ 

of a more illustrious author. Sir Philip Sid-< 
ney. His Defence of Poesy was not pub* 
lished till 1595. The Defence of Poesy 
has already been reckoned among the po- 
lite writings of the Elizabethan age, \a 
which class it rather belongs than to that 
of criticism ; for Sidney rarely comes to 
any literary centsure, and is still farther re* 
moved from any profound philosophy. His 

• Pottenham, p. 51 of Haslewood*i editiett^ «r 
in Censara Literaria, i., 348. 
t EUia's Specimmis, iL, \VL 
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Bonse is good, but not ingenious, and the 
dedamatory tone weakens its effect. 



Sect. III. On Works or Fiction. 

Korelf and Romancet in Italy and Spain.— Sid- 

oey's Arcadia. 

36. Thb novels of Bandello, three parts 
icovds or of which were published in 1554, 
BandeUo: and a fourth in 1573, are perhaps 
the best known and the most admired in 
that species of composition after those of 
Boccaccio. They have been censured as 
licentious, but are far less so than any of 
preceding times, and the reflections are 
usually of a moral cast. These, however, 
as well as the speeches, are very tedious. 
lliere is not a little predilection in Ban- 
dello for sanguinary stories. Gingu^n^ 
praises these novels for just sentiments, 
adherence to probability, and choice of in- 
teresting subjects. In these respects, we 
oAen find a superiority in the older novels 
above those oi the nineteenth century, the 
golden age, as it is generally thought, of 
fictitious story. But, in the management 
of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish 
novelists show little skill ; they are worse 
cooks of better meat ; they exert no pow- 
er over the emotions beyond what the in- 
trinsic nature of the events related must 
produce ; they sometimes describe weU, 
but with no great imagination ; they have 
no strong ^conception of character; no 
deep acauaintance with mankind ; not of- 
ten much humour ; no vivacity and spirit 
of dialogue. 

37. The Hecatomithi or Hundred Tales 
Q . . of Giraldi Cinthio have become 

" • known in England by the recourse 
that Shakspeare has had to them in two 
instances, Cymbeline and Measure for 
Measure, for the subjects of his {days. 
Cinthio has also borrowed from himself in 
his own tragedies. He is still more fond 
of dark tales of blood than Bandello. He 
seems, consequently, to have possessed an 
mifortunate influence over the stage ; and 
to him, as well as his brethren of the Ital- 
ian novel, we trace those scenes of im- 
probable and disgusting horror, from 
which, though the native taste and gentle- 
ness of Shidcspeare for the most part dis- 
dained such helps, we recoil in almost all 
the other tragedians of the old English 
school. Of the remaining Italian novel- 
ists that belong to this period, it is enough 
to mention Erizzo, better known as one of 
the founders of medallic science. His Sei 
Giomate contains thirty-six novels, called 
Awenimenti. They are written with in- 
tolerable prolixity, bot in a pure and even 




elevated tone of morality. Thiaelnncter 
does not apply to the novels of Laaea. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Mar- 
garet, queen of Navarre, and first «r n^ omtm 
published in 1658, with the title ^ Nmm. 
** Histoire des Amans fortunto,^ are prin- 
cipally taken from the Italian collections 
or from the fabliaux of the trouvenn. 
Though free in language, they are written 
in a much less licentious spirit than many 
of the former, but breathe Uiroughoot that 
anxiety to exhibit the cleiigy, eroeciaUy 
the regulars, in an odious or rkiiciilonB 
light, which the principles of their iDua- 
trious authoress might lead us to expect. 
Belleforest translated, perhaps with some 
variation, the novels of Bandello into 
French.* 

39. Few, probably, will now dispote that 
the Italian novel, a picture of real 
life, and sometimes of true cir- 
cumstances, is perused with less 
weariness than the Spanish romance, the 
alternative then offered to the lovere of 
easy reading. But this had very namer- 
ous admirers in that generation, nor was 
the taste confined to Spain. The popu- 
larity of Amadis de Gaul and Palmerin of 
Oliva, with their various continuatore, has 
been already mentioned.! One of these, 
'* Palmerin of England,** appeared in 
French at Lyons in 1555. It is uncertain 
who was the original author, or in what 
language it was first written. Cerrames 
has honoured it with a place next to Ama- 
dis. Mr. Southey, though he condescend- 
ed to abridge Palmerin of England, thinks 
it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adven- 



* BoQterwek, t., 286, mentiona bf uuiie aeveni 
other French noTelista of the wiitewith centoiy : I 
do not know anything of them. 

t La Noue, a aevere Prolaataot, thmki then as 
pernicious to the yoong aa the writings of If acbia- 
▼el had been to the old. Thia he dwatla opoo m 
his sixth discourse. ** De tout temper* this hooeat 
and sensible writer saja, ** il jr a ev dea hommes, 
ui ont esti diligens d^escrire et meCQe en lomicre 
es choses vaines. Ce qui plua lea y a cqdvicz est, 
que ils s^aToient que leura labeoia aet oi e B l agv^ 
bles a ceux de leurs sidles, dont la plua part a too- 
iours heim6 [aim£] la Janice, comme le poiasoo fait 
reau. Lea vieuz romans dont noua voyans eocor 
les fragmens par-ci et par-la, a aavoir de Laacclot 
du Lac, de Perceforeat, Tiiatan, Gtron le eoorteia, 
et autres, font foy de ceate vaniti^ antiqaA. On s*eo 
est repeu Tespace de plus de cinq cens ana, josques 
a ce que nostre Isngage estant deTenu phis oro#. «C 
nostres esprits plua fretillans, il a falla iiiTenker 
quelque nouTeautft pour les egayer. Voila em- 
meot les livres d'Amadta aont venoa en endesos 
>anni nous en ce dernier si^le. Haie poor en par« 
er au vrai, PEapagne lea a engendrex, et U Fnocs 
es a seulement revetns de plus heaoz babdleoienB. 
Sous le regne dn roy Henry Second, ib oot ev Icar 
principale TOgue ; et croy qui si quelon'm lea cotf 
Toulu alora bUsmer, en luy eoit cncM aa naca^' 
dec, p. 153, edic 156B. 
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tore. SuTeral of the tales of knigbt-er- 
rantiy that are recorded to have stood on 
the unfortunate shelves of Don Qaizote, 
belong to this latter part of the centaiy, 
among which Don Beilianis of Greece is 
better known by name than any other. 
These romances were not condemned by 
Cervantes alone. ** Every poet and prose 
writer," says Boaterwek, ** of cultivated 
talent, laboured to oppose the contagion."* 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance 
Dtana or in a very different style, but, if 
MooioMyw. less absurd and better written, 
not, perhaps, much more interesting to us 
than those of chivalry, the Diana of Mon- 
temayor. Sannazaro^s beautiful model of 
pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and some 
which had been written in Portugal, take 
away the merit of originality from this cel- 
ebrated fiction. It formed, however, a 
school in this department of literature, 
hardly less numerous, according to Bou- 
terwek, than the imitators of Amadis.f 
The language of Montemayor is neither 
laboured nor affected, and, though some- 
times of rather too formal a solemnity, 
especially in what the author thought phi- 
losophy, is remarkably harmonious and 
elevated ; nor is he deficient in depth of 
feeling or fertilit^r of imagination. Yet 
the stonr seems incapable of attracting 
any reader of this age. The Diana, like 
Sannazaro*s Arcadia, is mingled with much 
lyric poetry, which Bouterwek thinks is 
the soul of the whole composition. Cer- 
vantes, indeed, condemns all the longer of 
these poems to the flames, and gives but 
limited praise to the Diana. Yet this ro- 
mance, and a continuation of it by Gil Po- 
lo, had inspired his own youthful genius 
in the Galatea. The chief merit of the 
Galatea, published in 1564, consists in the 
poetry which the story seems intended to 
nold together. In the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, and even in the Galatea, it has 
been supposed that real adventures and 
characters were generally shadowed — a 
practice not already without precedent, 
and which, by the French especially, was 
carried to a much greater length in later 
times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the 
Novels In d^ ^^ ^^ century for her novels 
titepicaiw* in the mcarejmte style, of which 
qw otyio. Laxarillo de Tonnes is the oldest 

* In the opinion of Bouterwek (t., 282\thetatte 
for chiTAlroas romance declined in the latter part 
of the centnry, throuffb the prevalence of a classical 
Bpirit in literature, which eipoeed the medieval fic- 
tions to derision. The namber of shorter and more 
amusing novels might probably have more to do 
with it ; the serious romance has a terrible enemy 
in the lively. But it revived, with a little modifica- 
tioDt in tba next age. f Hist Span. Lit, p. 305. 



extant specimen. The continuation of 
this little woric is reckoned inferior to the 
part written by Mendoza himself; but 
both together are amusing and inimitably 
short.* The first edition of the most cel- 
ebrated romance of this class, Guamsn 
Guzman d'Alfarache, falls with- d'AibrecHs. 
in the sixteenth century. It was written 
by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have 
lived long at court. He might there have 
acquired, not a knowledge of the tricks 
of common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the 
chief merits of his romance. Many of his 
stories also relate to the manners of a 
higher class than that of his hero. Guz- 
man d^Alfarache is a sort of prototype of 
Gil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage has bor- 
rowed very freely from all the Spanish 
novels of this school. The adventures 
are numerous and diversified enough to 
amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has dis* 
played a great deal of good sense in his 
reflections, which are expressed in the 
pointed, condensed style affected by most 
writers of Spain. Cervantes has not hes- 
itated to borrow from him one of Sancho^s 
celebrated adjudications, in the well- 
known case of the lady, who was less 
pugnacious in defence of her honour than 
of the purse awarded by the court as its 
compensation. This story is, however, 
if I am not mistaken, older than either of 
them.f 

* In a former plsce, on the authortty of Nicolas 
Antonio, which I do not find very trust worth v, I 
have said that the first edition of Lazarillo de ^'or- 
roes waa in 1566. It seems, however, to be doubt- 
ful, from what we read in Brunet, whether this edi- 
tion exists. In return, he mentions one printed at 
Burgos in 1554, and three at Antwerp in 1553 and 
1555.— Supplement au Manuel du Libraire, art 
Hu rtado. The following early edition is also in the 
British Museum, of which i transcribe the title* 
page. La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus 
fortunaa y adversidades, neuvamente impressa, cor- 
regida, yde nuevo anadida en este segunda impres- 
sion. Vendeose en Alcala de Henares en case de 
Salzedo librero ano de N. D. 1554. A colophon re- 
cites the same date and place of impression. The 
above mentioned Antwerp edition or 1553 seems to 
be rather apocryphal. If it exists, it must be the 
first ; and is it likely that the first should have been 
printed out of Spain T 

Though the continuation of Lazarillo de Tormes 
is reckoned inferior to the original, it contains the 
only story in the whole novel which has made its 
fortune, that of the man who waa exhibited as a 
sea-monster. 

t The following passage, which I extract from 
the Retrospective Review, vol. v., p. 199, Ib a fair 
specimen of Aleman as a moralist, who is, howev- 
er, apt to be tedioua, as moralists usually are. 

" The poor man is a kind of money thst is not 
current, the subject of every idle housewife*s chat, 
the oficum of the people, the dust of the street, first 
trampled under foot, and then thrown on the dung- 
hill ; in concluaion, the poor man is the rich manTs 
He dineth with the last, &retb with the worst, 
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49. It may require some excuse that I 
Ln Giwr. insert in this place Las Goerras 
nadaGn- de Granada, a history of certain 
""^ Moorish factions in the last days 
of that kingdom, hoth because it has been 
uniformly referred to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and because many have conceived it 
to be a true relation of events. It pur- 
ports to have been translated by Gines 
rerez de la Hita, an inhabitant of the city 
of Murcia, from an Arabic original of one 
Aben Hamili. Its lata English translator 
seems to entertain no doubt of its authen- 
ticity ; and it has been sagaciously observ- 
ed, that no Christian could have known the 
long genealogies of Moorish nobles which 
the book contains. Most of those, how- 
ever, who read it without credulity, will 
feel, I presume, Uttle difficulty in agreeing 
with Antonio, who ranks it " among Mile- 
sian fables, though very pleasing to those 
who have nothing to do.*' The Zegris 
and Abencerrages, with %Xi their romantic 
exploits, seem to be mere creations of 
Castihan ima^nation ; nor has Cond^, in 
his excellent history of the Moors in Spain, 
once deigned to notiee them even as fab- 
ulous ; so much did he reckon this famous 
production of Perez de la Hita below the 
nistorian's regard. Antonio mentions no 
edition earUer than that of Alcala in 1604 ; 
the English translator names 1601 for the 
date of its publication, an edition of which 
year is in tne Museum ; nor do I find that 
any one has been aware of an earlier, 

^nd payeth dearest : his sixpence will not 90 so far 
as the rich man's tnreepence | his opinion is igno- 
rance, bis discretion fooli^ness, his snfirage scorn, 
|us stock ujpon the common, abused by many, and 
abhorred by all. If he come into company, he is not 
lieard ; if any chance to meet him, they seek to 
•hnn him ; if he advise, thoogh never so wisely, 
they grudge and murmur at him ; if he work mira- 
cles, they say he is a witch ; if virtuous, that he go- 
eth about to deceive ; his venial sin is a blasphemy ; 
his thought is msde treason ; his cause, be it ever 
00 just, IS no^ regarded ; and, to have his i^rongs 
lighted, he must appeal to that oth^r life. All men 
crash him ; no man favoureth him. There is no 
man that will rtsUeve his wants ; no man that will 
bear him company when he is alone and oppressed 
with grief. None help him, all hinder him ; none 
give mm, all take from him ; he is debtor to none, 
and yet must make payment to alL Oh the unfortu- 
|iate and poor condition of him that is poor, to whom 
even the very hours are soki which the dock striketh 
and payeth custom for the sunshine in August.'* 

This is much in the style of our English writers 
in the first part of the seventeenth century, and con- 
firms what I have suspected, that they formed it, 
in a great measure, on tne Spanish school. Though 
(his sententiottsness and antithetical balancing of 
clauses is not plessant to read, it is less insipid uian 
the nerveless elegance of the Italians, uozman 
d'Alfarache was early translated into English, as 
most other Spanish t>ooks were ; and the language 
Itself was more familiar in the reigns of Jamies and 
phatkt than it becuw afteiwaid. 



published at Sarago^a in 1505, except 
Bnmet, who mentions it as rare and htik 
known. It appears by the same author- 
ity that there is another edition of 1598. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance 
of Spain contributed something, yet a^ac^ 
hardly so much as has been aup- Anate. 
posed, to Sir Philip Sidney^s Arcadia, the 
only original production of this kind, ex- 
cept such wretched and obscure attempts 

I at story as are beneath notice, which our 
older literature can boast. The Arcadia 
was published in 1500, having beoi writ- 
ten, probably; by its highly accompliriied 
author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display 
the dimensions of his own mind hm^bn- 
by announcing that he could per- "^*'- 
ceive nothing remarkable in Sir Phihp 
Sidney (as if the suffrage of Einrope in 
what he admits to be an age of heroes 
were not a decisive proof that Sidney him- 
self overtopped those sons of Anak), says 
of the Arcadia that it is *' a tedious, lam- 
entable, pedantic pastoral romance, which 
the patience of a young virgin in love can- 
not now wade through.*^ We may doubt 
whether Walpole could altogether esti- 
mate the patience of a reader so extreme- 
ly unlike himself; and his epithets, ex- 
cept perhaps the first, are inapplicable; 
the Areadia is more free from pedantry 
than most books of that age ; and, though 
we are now so accustomed to a more 
stimulant diet in fiction that few would 
read it through with pleasure, the story is 
as sprightly as most other remaned; 
sometimes, indeed, a little too much so ; 
for the Arcadia is not quite a book for 
" young virgins," of which some of its ad- 
mirers by hearsay seem not to have been 
aware. By the epithet "pastoral" we 
may doubt whether Walpole knew much 
of this romance beyond its name ; for it 
has far less to do with shepherds than 
with courtiers, though the idea might 
probably be suggested by the popularity 
of the Diana. It does not appear to me 
that the Arcadia is more tiresome and un- 
interesting than the generality of that class 
of long romances, proverbially among the 
most tiresome of all books ; and in a less 
fastidious age it was read, no doubt, even 
as a story, with some delight.* It dis-^ 
played a superior mind, rather complying 
with a temporary taste than affected by 



* ** It appears,** says Drake, ** to have been sug- 
gested to the mind of Sir Philip by two models o[ 
very different ages, and to hare been built, in fact, 
on their admixture ; these are the Bthiopic History 
of Heliodonis, bishop of Trtcca in Thenaly, and 
the Arcadia of 8annazan>,**p. 549. A trmnslatMa 
of Heliodoms had been puhuahed a abort tii^e bfr> 
fixa. 
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iU and nuuiy ideanng pusages ocenr, es- 
pecially in the tender and innocent loves 
of Pyrocles and Philoclea. I think it, 
nevertheless, on the whole, inferior in 
aense, style, and spirit, to the Defence of 
Poesy. The following passage has some 
appearance of having suggested a well- 
known poem in the next age to the lover 
of Sacharissa; we may really believe that 
Waller had turned over, in the glades of 
Penshurst, the honoured pages of her im- 
mortal uncle.* 

46. ^*The elder is named Pamela, by 
many men not deemed inferior to her sis- 
ter; for my part, when I marked them 
both, mothougnt there was (if at least such 
perfections may receive the word of 
more) more sweetness in Philoclea, but 
more majesty in Pamela : methought love 
played in Philoclea^s eves, and threatened 
in Pamela*s ; methought Philoclea's beau- 
ty only persuaded, but so persuaded as all 
hearts must yield ; Pamela's beauty used 
Tiolence, and such violence as no heart 
could resist, and it seems that such pro- 
portion is between their minds. Philo- 
clea so bashful, as if her excellences had 
stolen into her before she was aware ; so 
humble, that she will put all pride out of 
countenance ; in sum, such proceeding as 
will stir hope, but teach hope good man- 
ners; Pamela, of high thoughts, who 
avoids not pride with not knowing her ex- 
cellences, but by making that one of her 
exceOences to be void of pride ; her moth- 



er's wisdom, greatness, nobility, but, if I 
can guess aright, knit with a more con- 
stant temper.*' 

46. The Arcadia stands ^ite alone 
among English fictions of this iniMorityor 
century. But many were trans- oih«r Bur 
lated in the reign of Elizabeth ^ ^^^^''^ 
from the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
even Latin, among which Painter's Palace 
of Pleasure, whence Shakspeare took sev- 
eral of his plots, and the numerous labours 
of Antony Munday may be mentioned. 
Palmerin of England in 1580, and Amadis 
of Gaul in 1602, were among these ; oth- 
ers of less value were transferred from 
the Spanish text by the same industrious 
hand; and since these, while still new, 
were sufficient to furnish all the gratifica- 
tion required by the public, our own wri- 
ters did not much task their invention to 
augment the stock. They would not have 
been very successful, if we may judge by 
such deplorable specimens as Breton and 
Greene, two men of considerable poetical 
talent, have left us.* The once famous 
stoiT of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a su- 
perior class ; the adventures are not ori- 
ginal, but it is by no means a translation 
from any single worii-f Mallory's fa- 
mous romance. La Morte d' Arthur, is of 
much earlier date, and was first printed by 
Caxton. It is, however, a translation 
flrom several French romances, though 
written in very spirited language. 



CHAPTER VHL 
msToar or pbtsioal Aim iason.iiAHious utibatum fbom 1500 to 1600. 



fiacT. L Oil Mathsmatioal Aim Physi- 
cal SciBMCB. 

Als^rtifU of thit Period.— VieCa.— Slow Progrets 
of Coporoicaii Theory .^Tycho Bralie.— Refona 
of Ceieiidar.—Mechaiuca.—8teTintie.— Gilbert. 

1. Thb breach of faith towards Tarta^- 
xerttfiii U^ by which Cardan commum- 
•aiciidM. cated to the world the method 
of solving cubic equations, having render- 
ed them enemies, the injured party defied 
the aggressor to a contest, wnerem each 
should propose thirty-one problems to be 
solved by the other. Cardan accepted the 
challenge, and gave a list of his problems, 
but devolved the task of meeting his an- 

* The poem I ineen ie that edd r eieed to Amo- 
lec, ** Pair ! that yoo may traly know,** dnwtnt s 
cpmiisriinn batwwn hsr sni gachniaaa. 



tsgonist on his disciple Ferrari. The 
problems of Tartaglia are so much more 
difficult than those of Cardan, and the lat- 
ter*s representative so frequently failed in 
solving them, as to show the former in a 
higher rank among algebraists, though we 
have not so lonff a list of his discoveries.* 
This is told by himself in a work of mis- 

• The Mavillia of Breton, the Doraataa and 
Fawnia of Greene, will he foond in the eoHectiona 
of the indefatigable Sir Egerton Bnrdgfle. The firat 
ia below contempt ; the aecood, it not oaite ao ri- 
diealooa, ia written with a ijaaint, affected, and 
empty Eophoiam.— Britiah Bibliographer, i., SOS. 
Bat aa troth ia genenlly more iaithfiil to nataral 
aympathiea than fiction, a little tale, called Never 
too Late, in which Greene haa related hia own ilo- 
ry, ia unaffected and pathetic^Drake'a Shakapaam 
and hia Timea, L, 480. 

t IliBke,i.,S8a. t Montncis, p. 66^ 
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cellaiieoiis mathematieal and physical 
UMiniing, Quesiti ed iiiTenzioni diverse, 
pablished in 1546. In 1555 he put forth 
the first part of a treatise entitled Trattato 
di nnmeri e nusure, the second part vj^ 
pearing in 1560. 

2. Pelletier of Mans, a man advanta- 
Aiieiira or geoosly known both in literature 
Vwifldtr. and science, published a short 
treatise on alffebra in 1554. He does not 
give the method of solving cubic equa- 
tions, but Hutton is mistaken in supposing 
that he was ignorant of Cardan*s work, 
which he quotes. In fact, he promises a 
third book, this treatise beinff divided into 
two, on the higher parts of adgehra ; but I 
do not know whether this be found in any 
subsequent edition. Pelletier does not 
employ the signs + and — , which had 
been invented by StifeUus, using p and m 
instead, but we find the siffn y/ of irration- 
ality. What is, perhaps, the most original 
in this treatise, is that its author perceived 
that, in a quadratic equation, where the 
root is rational, it must be a divisor of the 
absolute number.* 

3. In the Whetotone of Wit, by Robert 
Bfeeort^ Record, in 1557, we find the signs 
WtacMOM 4- and — J and, for the first time, 
•* ^^' that of eouall^ =, which he in- 
yented.t Record anew that a quadratic 
equation has two roots. The scholar, for 
it IS in dialogue, having been perplexed by 
this as a dSRculty, the master answers, 
^ That variety of roots doth declare that 
one equation in number may serve for two 
several questions. But the form of the 

auestion may easily instruct yon which of 
liese two roots you shall take for your 
purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may 
take both. "I He says nothing of cubic 

* Pelletier seemt to haVe armed at this, not by 
obaerration, but in a scientific method. Comme 
«i*=^2»4*15 (I snbBtitote the oaaal ogni for clear- 
Daae)t il eet certain que « que none cberchons doit 
ettre contenn 4nlement en 15, poisqae «* est kgal 
a denz », et 15 davantage, et que toot nombre em- 
mqu» (qoarrft) contient les racines 6galement et 
prftcistaient Maintenant pnisqoe 2* font certain 
nombre de ricines, il fautdonc que 15 fasae I'acbftTe- 
nent des racines qoi sont nmsaaires pour accom- 
pUr««, p.40(Lyon., 1554). 

t ** And to aToid the tedious repetition of these 
words, * is equal to,' I will set, as I do often in work 
nee, a pair of parallels, gtmowt lines of one length 
thus =, because no two things can be more equal." 
The word gemewij from the FYench gtmnu^ twin 
f Cotirave), is Tory uncommon : it was used for a 
double ring, gtmd atgntou ring,^Todd*s Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

% This genera] mode of ezpression might lead us 
to suppose that Record was acquainted with nega- 
tive as well as positiTO roots, the ficts radices of 
Cardan. That a quadntae equation of a certain 
form has two positive roots, had been long known. 
In a veiy modan book, it ia and that MohaomiBd 



equations, having been p reve mc d by an 
interruption, the nature of which he does 
not divulge, from continuing his a^braic 
lessons. We owe, therefore, nothing to 
Record but his invention of a sign. As 
these artifices not only abbreviate, but 
clear up the process of reasoning, each 
successive improvement in notation de- 
serves, even in the most concise sketch 
of mathematical history, to be remarked. 
But certainly they do not exhiknt any pe^ 
culiar ingenuity, and might have occurred 
to the most ordinary student. 

4. The great boast of France, and, in- 
deed, of algebraical science general- ^ 
ly, in this period, was Francis Vidte, 
oftener called Vieta, so truly eminent a 
man that he may well spare laurels which 
are not his own. It has been obeerred in 
another place, that after Montucla had 
rescued from the hands of WaUis, who 
claims everything for Harriott, many al- 
gebraical methods indisputably contained 
in the writings of his own countryman, 
Cossali has stepped forward, with an equal 
cogency of proof, asserting the right of 
Cardan to the greater number of them. 
But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may be justly attributed to Yieta 
alone. 1 . We must give the first m» imcof- 
place to one less difllcult in it- ^^^ 
self than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters 
were not generaUy employed at all, ex- 
cept that the Res, or unknown quantity, 
was sometimes set down R. for the sake 
of brevity. Stifelius, in 1544, first em- 
pl03red a literal notation, A. B. C, to ex- 
press unknown quantities, while Cardan, 
and, according to Cossali, Luca di Borgo, 
to whom we may now add Leonard of 
Pisa himself, make some use of letters to 
express indefinite numbers.* Bat Vieta 

ben Ifusa, an Arabian of the reign of AlmnMO* 
whose l4gebra was tranalated by the late Or. Rosen 
in ISSl.^serres that there are (wo rooca in the 
form aw* -Ah s car, but that this cannot be ia th« 
other threelcaaes.~Libri. Hist, des Scicneee If Mh- 
ematiquss en Italic, toI. ii. (1838). Leonani ef 
Pisa had some notion of this, but did not state it, 
according to M. Libri, so generally aa Ben Moaa. 
Upon reference to Colebrme's Indian Algebra, it 
will appear that the existence of two positive rmns 
in some cases, though the conditions of the proUen 
will often be found to exclude the application of 
one of them, is clearly laid down by the Hindoo al- 
gebraists. But one of them says, ** People do not 
approve a negative abeolute number." 

* VoL i., p. 64. A modem writer haa remarked, 
that Aristotle employs letters of the alphabet to 
express indeterminate quantitiea, and says it baa 
never been obeerved before. He rpfers to the 
Physics, in Aristot Opera, i., 54S, &S0, 595, Stc^ 
but without mentioning any edition. The leltera 
«, 3, y, ^., express force, mass, apace, or tknt.^* 
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ftnt applied them as general sjnmbols of 
quantity, and, by thus fonning the acat- 
leied elements of specious analysis into 
a s]rstem, has been justly reckoned the 
founder of a science which, from its ex- 
tensive application, has made the old 
problems of mere numerical algebra ap- 
pear elementanr and almost trifling. "Al- 
gebra," says Kistner, *'from furnishing 
amusing enigmas to the Cossista,'* as he 
calls the first teachers of the art, **be- 
csme the logic of geometrical invention.'** 
It would appear a natural coi^jecture, that 
the improvement, towards which so many 
steps had been taken by others, might oc- 
cur to the mind of Vieta simply as a means 
of saving the trouble of arithmetical oper- 
ations in working out a problem. But 
those who refer to his treatise entitled De 
Arte AnaljTtica isagoge, or even the first 
page of it, will, I conceive, give credit to 
the author for a more scientific view of 
his own invention. He calls it logistice 
apeciosa, as opposed to the logistice nu- 
meioaa of the older analysis ;t his theo- 

I., 104. Upon reference to Ariitotle, I find manv 
intlancei in tba tizth book of tho Physica Auacul- 
tatioDM, and in otbor placet. 

Thoafh I am reluctant to mix in my text, which 
it taken from ettablitbed writert, any obterrttiont 
of my own on a rabject wherein my knowledge it 
ao very limited at in mathematics. I may here re- 
■Mik, that, althoagh Tartaglia and Cardan do not 
nae tingle letten at tymbolt of known quantity, 
yet, when they refer to a geometrical contt ruction, 
they employ in their equationt double lettert, the 
vtoal tignt of linet. Thut we find, in the An 
Magna, ABmAC, where we thoold put e— 6. The 
want of a good algorithm waa doubtleet a great im- 
pediment, but It wat not quite ao deficient at, from 
reading modem historiet of algebraical discovery, 
without reference to the original wntert, we might 
be led to toppote. 

The procett by which the rale for tolving co- 
bic equationt wat originally ditcovered, teemt wor- 
thy, at I htTe intimated in another place (page 
235), of exciting our curiosity. Materet has in- 
vettigated tbit in the Philotophical Trentactiont 
for 1780, reprinted in hia Tmctt on Cubic and Bi- 
floadrmtic E^uattcot, p. 55-00, and in Scriptoret 
Logarithmici, vol. ii. It it remarkable, that he 
does not teem to have been aware of what Cardan 
hat himtelf told ut on the tubject in the tixth 
chapter of the An Magna ; yet he hat nearly 
(uetted the procett which Tartaglia partued ; 
tnat ia, by a geometrical conttruction. It it mani* 
fbtt, by tit that thete algebraitu have written on 
the tebject, that they had the clearett conviction 
Cbey were dealing with continuoot or geometrical, 
not merely with ditcrete or arithmetical quantity. 
Thit gave them an insight into the fundamental 
truth, which ia unintelligible to long at algebra 
pattet for a tpeciout arUkmttie^ thtt every value, 
which the cooa itiont of the problem admit, may be 
MBigned io unknown quantitiet, without distinction 
of rstionaliiy and irrationality. To abttract num- 
ber ittelf trraliontlity it inapplicable. 

* Oetchichte der Mathemattk, t., 63. 

f Fitrma aotem Zetetin ineondi ex arte propria 
Mt, DOQ jam in muMHria ■Qim 



rems are all general, the ffiven quantities 
being considered as indefinite ; nor does 
it appear that he aobstituted letters for 
the known quantities in the inrestigation 
of particular problems. Whatever may 
have suggested this great invention to the 
mind of Vieta, it has altogether changed 
the character of his acience. 

6. Secondly, Vieta understood the trans- 
formation of equations, so as to clear them 
from coeiBcients or surd roota, or to elim- 
inate the second term. This, however, 
is partly claimed by Cossali for Cardan. 
Yet it seems that the process employed 
by Cardan waa much leas neat and abort 
than that of Vieta, which is still in use.* 
3. He obtained a solution of cubic equa- 
tions in a different method from that of 
Tartaglia. 4. **He ahows," says Mon- 
tucla, *' that when the unknown quantity 
of any equation may have several post* 
tive values — for it must be admitted that 
it is only these that he considers — ^the 
second term has for its coefficient the sum 
of these values with the sign — ; the third 
has the sum of the products of these val- 
ues multiplied in p^n; the fourth the 
sum of such products multiplied in threes, 
and so forth; finally, that the absolute 
term is the product of all the values. 
Here is the discovery of Harriott pretty 
nearly made.** It is, at le^t, no small ad- 
vance towards it.f Cardan is said to have 
gone some way towards this theory, but 
not with much cleameas, nor extending it 
to equa ions above the third degree. 6, 
He devised a method of solving equations 

qua fuit otcittntia veterum analyttarum, aed per 
logitticen tub tpecie noviter indocendam, felicio- 
rem multo et poliorem numeroea, ad comparandom 
inter te mtgnitudinet, propotita primum homoge* 
niorum lege, dec., p. i., edit 1646. 

A profound writer on algebra, Mr. Peacock, haa 
lately defined it, ** the tcience of general reatoning 
by tymboUcal language.** In thit tente there wtt 
very httle algebra oelora Vieta, and it would be im- 
proper to talk of itt beinx known to the Greekt, 
Araba, or Hindooa. The definition would alto in- 
clude the formula of logic The original defini- 
tion of algebra teemt to be, the tcience of finding 
an equation between known and unknown qoanti- 
tiea, per opDOtiiionem et rettturatiooem. 

* It it roily explained in hit work De RecQgni- 
tione .£quatioouai, cap. 7. 

t Some theoremt given by Vieta very tbortly 
and without demoottration, thow hit knowledge 
of the ttructure of eqoationa. 1 trantcribe from 
Materet, who htt ezpretted them in the utual al- 
gebraic language. Si a+6Xjr— «* aquetnr o^ « ex 
plicabilit ett dt qualibet iUarum duarum a vel Au 
The tecond theorem it, 

8i«»-5|»«+ec|« 

aquetnr ak, m expUcabilit ett de qualibet fllanim 
trium e. ft, vel e. The third and Murth thaorena 
•EtiBd thit to lugbar eqaatioBi. 
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by appTOzimation, analogous to the pro- 
cess of extracting roots, which has been 
superseded by the invention of more com- 
pendious rules.* 6. He has been regard- 
ed by some as the true author of the ap- 
plication of algebra to geometry, giving 
copious examples of the solution of prob- 
lems by this method, though all belonging 
to straight lines. It looks like a sign of 
the geometrical relation under which he 
contemplated his own science, that he 
uniformly denominates the first power of 
the unknown Quantity laltu. But this will 
be found in older writers.f 



* MoDtncIa, i., 600. Hatton's Mathematicai Dic- 
tionary. Biogr. Univ., art. Vi^te. 

f It is certain that Vteta perfectly knew the rela- 
tion of algebra to maBoitude aa well as namber, as 
the first pages of his In Artem Analyticam isagoge 
fully show. But it is equallf certain that Tartag- 
lia and Cardan, and much olaer writers. Oriental as 
well aa European, knew the same ; it was by help 
of geometrv, which Cardan calls via rtgia, that the 
former made his great discovery of the solution of 
cubic equationa.— Cossali, ii, 147. Cardan, Ars 
Magns, ch. xi. 

LatuM and radis are used indifferently for the 
first power of the unknown quantity in the Ars 
Msgna. CosasU contends that Fra Luca had ap- 
plied algebra to geometry. Vieta, however, it is 
said, waa the first who taught how to construct ge- 
ometrical figures by means of algebra.— -Montucla, 
p. 604. But comptfre Cossali. p. 427. 

A writer lately quoted, and to whose knowledge 
and talents I bow with deference, aeems, as I 
would venture to suggest, to have overrated the 
importance of that employment of letters to signify 
quantities, known or unknown, which he has found 
in Aristotle, and in several of the modems, and, in 
consequence, to have depreciated the real merit of 
Vieta. Leonard of Pisa, it seems, whose algebra 
this writer has for the first time published, to his 
own honour and the advantage of scientific history, 
makes use of letters as well aa linea to represent 
quantities. Quelquefois il emploie des lettres pour 
exprimer des quantit^s indetermin^es, conuues ou 
inconnues, sans les repr^senter par des lignes On 
Toit ici comment les modernes ont %ti smen^s k se 
eervir des lettres d'alphabet (m^me pour exprimer 
des quantit^s connues) long temps avant viAte, a 
qui on a attnbu^ k tort une notation qo*il faudrsit 
peut-4tre faire remonter juiqu'k Aristote, et que 
tant d'algebraistes modernes ont employee svsnt ie 

?wmAtre Fran9ais. Car outre Leonard di Pise, 
aciolo et d*autres ^m^tres It aliens firent usage 
des lettres pour indiquer les quantit^s connues, et 
c'est d'eux plut6t que d'Aristoie que les modernes 
ODt appris cette notation.— Libri, toI. ii., p. 34. But 
there is surely a wide interval between the use of 
a short svrobolic expression for particular quanti- 
ties, as M. Libri has remsrked in Aristotle, or even 
the partial employment of letters to designate known 
quantities, as in the Italian algebraists, and the 
method of stating general relations by the exclu- 
sive use of letters, which Vieta first introduced. 
That Tartaglia and Cardan, and even, aa it now 
appeara, Leonard of Pisa, went a certain way to- 
wards the invention of Vieta. caiinot much dimin- 
ish his glory; especially when we find that he en- 
tirely apprehended the importance of his own lo- 
gistics speciosa in science. 1 have mentioned 
above, tliat,  fiur m my obaervatioo hai gooa, 



6. '' Algebra,'' says a philosopiiar of the 
present day* " was still only an ingenioiis 
art, limited to the investi^tion of nam- 
bers ; Vieta displayed all its extent, and 
instituted general expressions for partkn- 
lar results. Having profoundly meditated 
on the nature of algebra, he perceived that 
the chief characteristic of the scienoe is 
to express relations. Newton, with the 
same idea, defined algebra a universal 
arithmetic. The first conseqaences of 
this general principle of Vieta were his 
own apphcation of his specious analysts 
to geometry, and the theory of curve lines, 
wluch is due to Descartes ; a fruitful idea, 
from which the analysis of functions, and 
the most sublime discoveries, have been 
deduced. It has led to the notion tbat 
Descartes is the first who applied algebra 
to geometry ; but this invention is really 
d-e to Vieta ; for he resolved geometiieal 
problems by algebraical analysis, and con- 
structed figures by means of these solu- 
tions. These investigations led him to 
the theory of angular sections, and to the 
general equations which express the val- 
ues of chords.'^* It will be seen in the 
notes that some of this language requires 
a slight limitation. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published 
in 1589, is the only other treatise of the 
kind, during this period, that seems wor- 
thy of much notice. Bombelli saw, better 
than Cardan, the nature of what is called 
the irreducible case in cubic e<}uatioiis. 
But Vieta, whether after BombeUi or not, 
is not certain, had the same merit-f It is 
remariiable that Vieta seems to have paid 
little regard to the discoveries of his pred- 
ecessors. Ignorant, probably, of the wri- 
tings of Record, and perhaps even of those 
of Stifelius, he neither uses the signal 
of equality, employing instead the clum- 
sy word iEquatio, or, rather, ^quetur,^ 
nor numeral exponents; and Hutton ob- 
serves that Vieta^s algebra has, in conse- 
quence, the appearance of being older than 
it is. He mentions, however, the signs 
+ and — as usual in his own time. 

8. Amid the great progress of algebra 
through the sixteenth century, omamumwg 
the geometers, content with twspsris*. 
what the ancients had left them, seem to 
have had little care but to elucidate their 

Vieta does not work particular problems by Qm 
specious algebra. 

• M. Fourier, quoted in Biographie Untrendlsi. 

t Cossali Hutton. 

t Vieu uses s=, but it is to denoie that th« prop* 
osition is true both of -^ and — ; where we pvt dr • 
It is almost a presumption of copying one from ao« 
other, that several modem writers say Vieu^ wont 
is mqmatio. I have always foood it mfmim ; a diflfaa 
ence not material in itaalt 
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lenains. Euclid was the object of their 
idolatry ; no fault could be acknowledged 
in his elemenU, and to write a verbose 
commentary upon a few propositions was 
enough to make the reputation of a geom- 
eter. Among the almost innumerable 
editions of Euclid that appeared, those of 
Commandin and Clavius, both of them in 
the first rank of mathematicians for that 
age, may be distinguished. Commandin, 
especially, was much in request in Eng- 
land, where he was freouently reprinted, 
end Montucla calls him the model of com- 
mentators for the pertinence and suffi- 
ciency of his notes. The commentary 
of Clavius, though a little prolix, acquired 
a still higher reputation. We owe to 
Commandm editions of the more difficult 
geometers, Archimedes, Pappus, and Apol- 
lonius ; but he attempt^ little, and that 
without success, beyond the province of a 
translator and a commentator. Mauroly- 
cus of Messina had no superior among 
contemporary geometers. Besides his 
edition of Archimedes, and other labours 
pn the ancient mathematicians, he struck 
out the elegant theory, in which others 
have followed him, of deducing the prop- 
erties of the conic sections from those of 
the cone itself. But we must refer the 
reader to Montucla, and other historical 
and biographical works, for the less dis- 
tinguished writers of the sixteenth age.* 

9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim 
jdaehim Rhsticus, in his trigonometrical 
*»«*«"•• calculations, has been previously 
mentioned. His Opus Palatinum de Tri- 
angulis was pubUshed from his manu- 
script, by Valentine Otho, in 1594. But 
the work was left incomplete, and the 
editor did not accomplish what Joachim 
had designed. In his tables the sines, 
tangents, and secants are only calculated 
to ten, instead of fifteen places of deci- 
mals. Pitiscus, in 1613, not only com- 
pleted Joachim^s intention, but carried the 
minuteness of calculation a good deal far- 
ther.f 

10. It can excite no wonder that the 
Gtofwrnieui system of Copemicus, simple and 
tiMonr. beautiful as it is, met witti little 
encouragement for a long time after its 
promulgation, when we reflect upon the 
natural obstacles to its reception. Man- 
kind can, in general, take these theories 
of the celestial movements only upon trust 
from philosophers; and in this instance 
it required a very general concurrence of 
competent Judges to overcome the repug- 
nance of what called itself common sense, 
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and was, in fact, a prejudice as natural, as 
universal, and as irresistible as could in- 
fluence human belief. With this was uni- 
ted another, derived from the language of 
Scripture ; and, though it might have been 
sufficient to answer that phrases implying 
the rest of the earth and motion of the 
sun are merely popular, and such as those 
who are best convinced of the opposite 
doctrine must employ in ondinary lan- 
guage, this was neither satisfactory to the 
vulgar, nor recognised by the Church. Nor 
were the astronomers, in general, much 
more favourable to the new theory than 
either the clergy or the multitude. They 
had taken pains to familiarize their under- 
standings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; 
and it may be often observed that those 
who have once mastered a complex theo- 
ry are better pleased with it than with one 
of more simplicity. The whole weight of 
Aristotle^s name, which, in the sixteenth 
century, not only biased the judgment, 
but engaged the passions, connected as it 
was with general orthodoxy and preser- 
vation of established systems, was thrown 
into the scale against Copemicus. It was 
asked what demonstration could be given 
of his hypothesis; whether the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies could not 
be reconciled to the Ptolemaic ; whether 
the greater quantity of motion, and the 
complicated arrangement which the latter 
required, could be deemed sufficient ob« 
jections to a scheme proceeding from the 
Author of nature, to whose power and 
wisdom our notions of simplicity and fa- 
cility are inapplicable ; whether the morel 
dignity of man, and his peculiar relations 
to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, did not 
give the world he inhabits a better claim 
to the place of honour in the universe, 
than could be pretended, on the score of 
mere magnitude, for the sun. It must be 
confessed, that the stronffest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copemicus were 
not discovered by himself. 

11. It is easy, says Montucla, to reckon 
the number of adherents to the Copemi- 
can theory during the sixteenth century. 
After Rhaeticus, they mav be nearly redu- 
ced to Reinold, author of the Prassian ta- 
bles ; Rothman, whom Tycho drew over 
afterward to his own system; Christian 
Wursticius (Ursticius), who made some 
prosel3rtes in Italy ; finally, Maestlin, the 
illustrious master of Kepler. He might 
have added Wright and Gilbert, for the 
credit of England. Among the Italian 
proselytes made by Wursticius, we may 
perhaps name Jordano Brano, who stren- 
uously asserts the Copemican h3rpothe-» 
Bis ; and two much greater authorities in 
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ph3rsical adence, Benedetti and Galileo 
himself. It is evident tbat the preponder- 
ance of raluable suffrages was already on 
the side of truth.* 

13. The predominant disinclination to 
Trcho contravene the apparent testimo- 
BreiM. nies of sense and Scripture had, per- 
haps, more effect than the desire of ori- 
ginality in suggesting the middle course 
taken by T^cho Brahe. He was a Dane 
of noble birth, and early drawn by the 
impulse of natural genius to the study of 
astronomy. Frederic III., his sovereign, 
after T^cho had already obtained some 
reputation, erected for him the observa- 
tory of Uraniburg in a small isle of the 
Baltic. In this solitude he passed above 
twenty years, accumulating the most ex- 
tensive and accurate observations which 
were known in Europe before the dis- 
coveiy of the telescope and the improve- 
ment of astronomical instruments. These, 
however, were not published till 1606, 
though Kepler had previously used them 
in his Tabulae Rodolphinae. Tycho him- 
self did far more in this essential depart- 
ment of the astronomer than any of his 
predecessors; his resources were much 
beyond those of Copernicus, and the latter 
years of this century may be said to make 
an epoch in physical astronomy. Freder- 
ic, landgrave of Hesse, was more than a 
patron of the science. The observations 
of that prince have been deemed worthy 
of praise long after his rank had ceased to 
avail them. The Emperor Rodolph, when 
Tycho had been driven by envy from 
Denmark, gave him an asylum and the 
means of carrying on his observations at 
Prague, where he died in 1601. He was 
the first in modern times who made a cat- 
alogue of stars, registering their positions 
as well as his instruments permitted him. 
This catalogue, published in his Progym- 
nasmata in 1602, contamed 777, to which, 
from Tycho^s own manuscripts, Kepler 
added 923 stars.f 

13. In the new mundane system of 
ni««Tat«ii '^'ycho Brahe, which, though 

■!««»• fij^j regulariy promulgated to 
the world in his Progymnasmata, had 
been communicated in his epistles to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, he supposes the five 
planets to move round the sun, but carries 
the sun itself with these five satellites, as 
well as the moon, round the earth Though 
this, at least at the time, might explain 
the known phenomena as well as the two 
other theories, its want of simplicity al- 
ways prevented its reception. Except 
Longomontanus, the countryman and dis- 
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ciple of Tycho, scaree any conB{nciiaai 
astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, 
if it had been devised some time soon- 
er, would perhaps have met with better 
success. But in the seventeenth cento- 
ly, the wise all fell into the Copemican 
theory, and the many were content with- 
out any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical as- 
tronomy may be assigned to Tycho. Aris- 
totle had pronounced comets to be meteors 
generated below the orbit of the moon. 
But a remarkable comet in 1577 having 
led Tycho to observe its path accurately, 
he came to the conclusion that these bod- 
ies are far -beyond the lunar oibit, and 
that they pass through what had always 
been t^en for a solid firmament, environ- 
ing the starry orl», and which plajrs no 
small part in the system of Ptolemy. He 
was even near the discovery of their el- 
liptic revolution ; the idea of a curve round 
the sun having struck him, though he 
could not follow it by observation.* 

15. The acknowledged necessity of 
forming the Julian calendar gave 
in this age a great importance to 
astronomy. It is unnecessary to go into 
the details of this change, effected by the 
authority of Gregory XIII., and the skill 
of LiUus and Clavius, the mathematicians 
employed under him. The new calendar 
was immediately received in all countries 
acknowledging the pope^s supremacy ; not 
so much on that account, though a dis- 
crepance in the ecclesiastical reckoning 
would have been very inconvenient, as of 
its real superiority over the Julian. The 
Protestant countries came much more 
slowly into the alteration ; truth being no 
truth when promulgated by the pope. It 
is now admitted that the Gregorian calen- 
dar is very nearly perfect, at least to the 
computation of the solar year, though it 
is not quite accurate for the ouipose of 
finding Easter. In that age it nan to en- 
counter the opposition of Msstlin, an as- 
tronomer of deserved reputation, and of 
Scaliger, whose knowledge of chronology 
ought to have made him conversant witn 
the subject, but who. by a method of squa- 
ring the circle, which he announces with 
great confidence as a demonstration, show- 
ed the world that his genius did not guide 
him to the exact sciences.! 

16. The science of optics, as well as all 
other branches of the mixed mathe- opcka, 
matics, fell very short of astronomy 

in the number and success of its promo- 
ters. It was carried not much farther 
than the point where Alhazen, Vitello, and 
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Roger Bacon left it. ManroljrcitB of Mes- 
aina, in a treatise published in 1676, though 
written, according to Montucla, dfiy years 
before, entitled Theoremata de Lunune et 
Umbra, has mingled a few novel truths 
with error. He explains rightly the fact 
that a ray of light, received through a small 
aperture of any shape, produces a circular 
iUumination on a body intercepting it at 
some distance ; and pomts out why differ- 
ent defects of vision are remedied by con- 
vex or concave lenses. He had, however, 
mistaken notions as to the visual power of 
the eye, which he ascribed, not to the reti- 
na, but to the crystalline humour ; and, on 
the whole, Maurolycus, though a very dis- 
tinguished philosopher in that age, seems 
to have maae few considerable discoveries 
in physical science.* Baptista Porta, who 
invented, or, at least, made known, the 
camera obscura, though he dwells on 
many optical phenomena in his Magia 
Naturalis, sometimes making just obser- 
Tations, had little insight into the princi- 
ples that exphiin them.t The science 
of perspective has been more frequently 
treated, especially in this period, by paint- 
ers and architects than by mathemati- 
cians. Albert Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and 
especially Peruzzi, distinguisl^ them- 
selves by practical treatises ; but the geo- 
metrical principles were never well laid 
down before the woiIl of Guido Ubaldi in 

17. This author, of a noble family in the 
M^%>.«u« Apennines, ranks high also among 
HMbuiea. ^jjg improvers of theoretical me- 
chanics. This great science, checked, like 
so many others, by the erroneous princi- 
ples of Aristotle, made scarce any progress 
till near the end of the century. Cardan 
and Tartaglia wrote upon the subiect ; but 
their acuteness in abstract maUiematics 
did not compensate for a want of accurate 
observation and a strange looseness of 
reasoning. Thus Cardan infers that the 
power required to sustain a weight on an 
inclined plane varies in the exact ratio of 
the angle, because it vanishes when the 
plane is horizontal, and becomes equal to 
the weight when the plane is perpendicu- 
lar. But this must be tne case if the power 
follows any other law of direct vanation, 
as that of the sine of inclination, that is, 
the heiffht, which it really does.^ Tartag- 
lia, on his part, conceived that a cannon- 
ball did not indeed describe two sides of a 
parallelogram, as was commonly imagined 
even by scientific writers, but, what is 
hardly less absurd, that its pomt^blank 
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direction and line of perpendicular descent 
are united by a circukr arch, to which they 
are tangents. It was generally agreed, tiU 
the time of Guido Uibaldi, that the arms 
of a lever charged with equal weights, if 
displaced from the horizontal position, 
would reeover it when set at liberty. 
Benedetti of Turin had juster notions than 
his Italian contemporaries; he ascribed 
the centrifugal force of bodies to Uieir 
tendency to move in a straight line; he 
determined the law of equilibrium for the 
oblique lever, and even understood the 
composition of motions.* 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to 
the sixteenth century for all that was 
actually discovered, and even reduced to 
writing, we might now proceed to the 
great name of Galileo. For it has been 
said that his treatise Delia Scienza Me- 
chanica was written in 1692, though not 
published for more than forty years after- 
ward.! But as it has been our rule, with not 
many exceptions, to date books from their 
publication, we must defer any mention of 
this remarkable work to the next volume. 
The experiments, however, made by Gal- 
ileo, when lecturer in mathematics at 
Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictiy 
within our limits. He was appointed to 
this office in 1689, and left it in 1698. 
Among the many unfounded assertions of 
Aristotle in physics, it was one that the 
velocity of faUing bodies was proportionate 
to their weights ; Galileo took advantage 
of the leaning tower of Pisa to prove the 
contrary. But this important, though ob« 
vious experiment, which laid open much 
of the theory of motion, displeased the 
adherents of Aristotie so highly that they 
compelled him to leave Pisa. He soon 
obtained a chair in the University of Padua. 

19. But, on the same principle that we 
exclude the work of Galileo on 8i«iraaf 
mechanics from the sixteenth cen- siertBiH^ 
tury, it seems reasonable to mention that 
of Simon Stevinus of Bruges ; since the 
first edition of his Statics and Hydrostatics 
was printed in Dutch as early as 1686, 
though we can hardly date its reception 
among the scientific public before the 
Latin edition in 1008. Stevinus has been 
chiefly known by his discovery of the law 
of eouilibrium on the inclined plane, which 
had baffled the ancients, and, as we have 
seen, was mistaken by Cardan. Stevinus 
supposed a flexible chain of uniform weight 
to oescend down the sides of two con- 

• MoDtocU, p. 603. 

t Playfair hu fallan into tba miatake of aoppo* 
aiiif that thia treatiaa m§Mmibli$kad in 1502; and 
thofa who, on Mcond thonghla, woald bava known 
bittar, have copied him. 
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nected planes, and to hang in a sort of 
festoon below. The chain would be in 
equilibrio, because, if it began to moire, 
there would be no reason why it should 
not move forever, the circumstances being 
unaltered by any motion it could have ; and 
thus there would be a perpetual motion, 
which is impossible. But the part below, 
being equally balanced, must, separately 
taken, be in equiUbrio. Consequently the 
part above, lying along the planes, must 
also be in equilibrio, and hence the weight 
of the two parts of the chain must be equal ; 
or, if that lying along the shorter plane be 
called the power, it will be to the other as 
the lengths ; or, if there be but one plane, 
and the power hang perpendicularly, as 
the height to the length. 

20. It has been doubted whether this 
demonstration of Stevinus be satisfactory, 
and also whether the theorem had not 
been proved in a different manner b^ an 
earlier writer. The claims of Stevmus, 
however, have very recently been main- 
tained by an author of high reputation.* 
The Statics of this ingenious mathemati- 
cian contain several novel and curious 
theorems on the properties of other me- 
chanical powers besides the inclined plane. 
But Montucla has attributed to him what 
I cannot find in his works. *' In resolving 
these questions (concerning the ratios of 
weights on the oblique pulley), and several 
others, he frequently makes use of the 
famous principle which is the basis of the 
Nouvelle Mecanique of M . Varignon. He 
forms a triangle, of which the three sides 
are parallel to the three directions, namely, 
of the weight and the two powers which 
support it ; and he shows that these three 
lines express this weight and these powers 
respectively, "t Play fair, copying Mon- 
tucla, I presume, without looking at Ste- 
vinus, has repeated this statement, and it 
will be found in other modem histories of 
physical science. This theorem, however, 
of Varignon, commonly called the triangle 
of forces, will not, unless 1 am greatly 
mistaken, be discovered in Stevinus. Had 
it been known to him, we may presume 
that he would have employed it, as is 
done in modem works on mechanics, 
for demonstrating the law of equilibrium 
on the inclined plane, instead of his cate- 
narian hypothesis, which is at least not so 
elegant or capable of so simple a proof. 

* Playfatr*8 Dinertation. Whewell's Hist, of In- 
dnctiTe Sciences, ii , 1 1. 14. Compare Drink water's 
Life of Gahleo, p. 83. The reasoning which Mr. W. 
saggests for SteTinus, whether it bad occurred to 
him or not, may be very just, but bor«)ers, pertiaps, 
rather too much on the metsphysicfl of scienco. 

t Mootacla, ii, 180. 



It is true that in treating of the oUiqUfl 
pulley, he resolves the force into two, ons 
parallel, the other perpendicular to the 
weight; and thus displays his acquaint- 
ance with the composition of forces. But 
whether he had a clear perception of aA 
the dynamical laws involved in the demon- 
stration of Varignon-8 theorem, may pos- 
sibly be doubtful ; at least, we do not find 
that he has employed it. 

31. The first discovery made in hydro- 
statics since the time of Archimedes Bjdi^ 
is due to Stevinus. He found thai antteiL 
the vertical pressure of fluids on a hori- 
zontal surface is as the product of the 
base of the vessel by its height, and 
showed the law of pressure even on the 
sides.* 

32. The year 1600 was the first in which 
England produced a remarkable oubcn m 
work in physical science; but ibsiiagMt. 
this was one sufficient to raise a lastii^f 
reputation to its author. Gilbert, a physi- 
cian, in his Latin treatise on the Magnet, 
not only collected all the knowledge which 
others had possessed on that subject, but 
became at once the father of experimental 
philosophy in this island, and, by a singu- 
lar feUcity and acuteness of genius, the 
founder of theories which have been re- 
vived after the lapse of ages, and are al* 
most universally received into the creed 
of the science. The magnetism of the 
earth itself, his own original hypothesis, 
nova ilia nostra et inaudita de tellure sen- 
tentia, could not, of course, be confirmed 
by all the experimental and analogical 
proof, which has rendered that doctrine 
accepted in recent philosophy ; but it was 
by no means one of those vague conjec- 
tures that are sometimes unduly applaud- 
ed, when they receive a confirmation by 
the favour of fortune. He relied on tfaie 
analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those 
exhibited by what he calls a terrtUa, or 
artificial spherical magnet. What may be 
the validity of his reasonings from experi- 
ment it is for those who are conversanC 
with the subject to determine, but it m 
evidently by the torch of experiment that 
he was guided. A letter from Edwaid 
Wright, whose authority as a mathema* 
tician is of some value, admits the terres- 
trial magnetism to be proved. Gilbert 
was also one of our earliest Copemicans, 
at least as to the rotation of the earth ;t 

* Montucla, ii., 180. 

t Mr. Whewell thinks that Gilbert was more 
doubtful about the annual than the diornal motioo 
of the earth, and informs ua that in a poathomoiw 
work he seems to hesitate between Tycbo and Co- 

K miens. — Hist . of I oductiye Sciences, L, 389. GiT- 
rt*s argument for the diurnal motion would ex- 
tend to the aimnal. Non probabiUa laodo «d] 
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and with his usual sagacity infemdf be- 
fore the invention of the telescope, that 
there must be a multitude of fixed stars 
beyond the reach of our vision.* 



SiOT. 11. On NATuaiL HisToar* 

Zoology— Oetner, AldrovaDdoi. Botany—Lobel, 
CBsalpin, and olhan. 

83. ZooLooT and botany, in the middle 
ocMMi^ of the sixteenth century, were as 
Zookoij. vet almost neglected fields of 
knowledge ; scarce anything had been 
added to the valuable mstory of animals 
by Aristotle, and those of plants by Theo- 
pnrastus and Dioscorides. But in the year 
1651 was published the first part of an 
immense work, the History or Animals, 
by that prodigy of general erudition, Con- 
rad Gesner. This treats of viviparous 
(quadrupeds ; the second, which appeared 
in 1654, of the oviparous ; the third, in 
1655, of birds ; the fourth, in the following 
year, of fishes and aquatic animals ; and 
one, long afterward published in 1587, re- 
lates to serpents. The first part was re- 
printed, with additions, in 1560, and a small- 
er work of woodcuts and shorter descrip- 
tions, called Icones Animalinm, appeared 
in 1553. 

84. This work of the first great natu- 
Hsebaraeter ralist of modem times is thus 
toy CuYkr. eulogizcd by one of the latest : 
"Gesner^s History of Animals,^* says Cu- 
▼ier, ^ may be considered as the basis of 
aU modem zoology ; copied almost literal- 
ly by Aldrovandus, abridged by Jonston, 
it has become the foundation of much 
more recent works; and more than one 
famous author has borrowed from it silent- 
ly most of his learainff ; for those passages 
of the ancients which have escaped Ges- 
ner have scarce ever been observed by 
the modems. He deserved their confi- 
dence by his accuracy, his perspicuity, his 
good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity 
of his views. Though he has not laid down 

inu Tidetur terra diuma circumvolutio,cuin Daturm 
semper agit per pauciora mag is quam plura, atque 
ration! magisconaeDtaneQiiiTidetur onumeziguum 
corpus telluris diumamTolutationem efficere quam 
naodum totom circumferrL 

• L. 6. c 3. The article on Gilbert in the Bio- 
graphie tTniverselle is discreditable to that publica- 
tMXL If the author was so very ignorant as not to 
have known anjthing of Gilbert, he might at least 
bare at oided toe assnmptioD that nothing waa to 
be known. 

Sarpi, who will not be thooght an incompetent 
judge, names Gilbert with Vieu, as the onlv origi- 
nal writers among his co n tem p oraries. Non ho 
^edato in qnesto secolo nomo quale abbia scirtto 
cose saa propria, salto Vieta in Frsneta e Gilbert! 
IB InghUtaaii— Utteie di Fra Piolo^ p. 31. 



any natural classification by genera, ha 
often points out very well the true rela- 
tions of beings.''* 

26. Gesner treats of every animal under 
eight heads or chapters : 1. Its Gssnei^ ar- 
name in different languages ; 3. nng^oML 
Its external description and usual place of 
habitation (or what naturalists cM habitat); 
3. Its natural actions, length of life, dis- 
eases, &c. ; 4. Its disposition, or, as we 
may say, moral character ; 5. Its utility, 
except for food and medicine ; 6. Its use 
as food; 7. Its use in medicine; 6. The 
philological relations of the name and 
Qualities, their proper and figurative use 
in language, which is subdivided into sev- 
eral sections. So comprehensive a notion 
of zoology displays a mind accustomed to 
encyclopedic systems, and loving the la- 
bours of leaming for their own sake. 
Mtich, of course, would have a very sec- 
ondary value in the eyes of a good natu- 
ralist. His method is alphabetical, but it 
may be reckoned an alphabet of genera ; 
for he arranges what be deems cognate 
species together. In the Icones Anim^um 
we find somewhat more of classification. 
Gesner divides quadrupeds into Animalia 
Mansueta and Animalia Fera ; the former 
in two, the latter in four orders. Cuvieri 
in the passage above cited, writing proba- 
bly from memory, has hardly done justice 
to Gesner in this respect. The delinea- 
tions in the History of Animals and in the 
Icones are very rude ; and it is not always 
easy, with so little assistance from en- 
graving, to determine the species from his 
description. 

26. Linnaeus, though professing to give 
the synonvmes of his predeces- niaaiMiiioiw 
sors, has been frequently care- lo known 
less and unjust towards Gesner ; *««*rop«^ 
his mention of several quadmpeds (the 
only part of the latter's work at which I 
have looked) having been unnoticed in the 
Systems Natune. We do not find, how- 
ever, that Gesner had made very consid- 
erable additions to the number of species 
known to the ancients ; and it cannot be 
reckoned a proof of his acuteness in zool- 
ogy, that he placed the hippopotamus 
among aquatic animals, and the bat among 
birds. In the latter extraordinary error 
he was followed by all other naturalists 
till the time of Ray. Yet he shows some 
judgment in rejecting plainly fabulous an- 
imals. In the edition of 1551 I find but 
few quadrupeds, except those belonging to 
the countries round the Mediterranean, or 
mentioned by Pliny and ^lian.f The 



* Biogr. UiUTerselle, art. Gesner. 
t In Cardan, De SabUliute, lib. 10. imbttshed m 
lAAO, I find tbe aoteater, Uisot Fonaicami^ wkitk^ 
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reindeer, which it ia doabtful whether the 
ancients knew, though there seems reason 
to believe that it was formerly an inhab- 
itant of Poland and Germany, he found in 
Albertus Magnus ; and from him, too, Ges- 
ner had got some notion of the Polar 
bear. He mentions the muskdeer, which 
was known through the Arabian writers, 
though unnoticed by the ancients. The 
New World furnished him with a scanty 
list. Among these is the opossum or 
Simi-Vulpa (for which Linnaeus has not 
given him credit), an account of which he 
may have found in Pinzon or Peter Mar- 
tyr ;* the Manati, of which he found a de- 
scription in Hernando's History of the In* 
dies; and the Guinea-pig, Cuniculus In- 
dus, which he says was, within a few 
years, first brought to Europe from the 
New World, but was become everywhere 
common. In the edition of 1660 several 
more species are introduced. Olaus Mag- 
nus had, in the mean time, described the 
glutton; and Belon had found an arma- 
diUo among itinerant quacks in Turkey, 
though he knew that it came from Amer- 
ica.! Belon had also described the axis- 
deer of India. The sloth appears for the 
first time in this edition of Gesner, and the 
sagoin, or ouistiti, as well as what he 
caUs Mus Indicus alius, which Linnaeus 

if I am not mistaken, Gesoer has omitted, though 
it !■ ia Hernando d*Oriedo ; also, a Cercopithecus 
as large as man, which persists long in standing 
erect, amat paeroe et mulieres, conaturque concom- 
bwe, quod nos vidimus. This was pnwably one of 
the Urge baboons of Africa. 

* In the voyage of Pinzon, the companion of Co- 
Iambus in his iMt voyage, when the Continent of 
Guiana was discovered, which will be found in the 
Novus Orhis of Grynsos, a specimen of the genus 
Didelphis is mentioned with the astonishment 
which the first appearance of the marsupial type 
would naturally excite in a European. Conspezere 
etiamnum ibi animal quadrupes, prodigiosum qui- 
dem; nam pars antenor vulpem, posterior vero 
■imiam prcsentabat, nisi quod pedes effingit hu> 
maoos ; aures aotem habet noctu», et inftk con- 
auetam alvum aham habet instar crumens, in aua 
deUtescunt catuli ejus tantisper, donee tuto prociire 
queant, et absque parentis tutela cibatum qu»rere, 
nee unquam exeunt crumenam, nisi cum sogunt. 
Portentoeum hoc animal com catulis tribus Sibil* 
iam delatum est; et ex Sibiiia lUiberim, id est 
Granatam, in gratiam regum, qui novis semper re- 
bus oblectantur, p. 116, ediu 1532. In Peter Mar- 
tyr, De Rebus Oceanicis, dec. L, lib. 9, we find a 
longer account of the monstrosum iUud animal vol- 
pino rostro, cercopithecea cauda, verpertiliooeis au- 
nbus, manibos humanius, pedibus simiam smulans ; 
quod natos jam filios alio gestat quocunque profi- 
ciscatur utero exteriore in modum magna crumena. 
This animal, he says, lived some months in Spain, 
and was seen by him after its death. Several spe- 
cies are natives of Guiana. 

t Tatus, quadrupes peiegiina. The species fig- 
ured in Gesner is Dasypus novem cinctoa. This 
•nim«l, however, ia mentioned by Honuido d'Uvie- 
do under the name 



refers to the racoon, but seems nflier to 
be the nasua, or coati mondi. Gemer 
has given only three cuts of monkeys, bat 
was aware that there were seyeral kinds, 
and distinguishes them in description. I 
have not presumed to refer his cuts to 
particular species, which, probably, on ac- 
count of their niileness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt. The Simia Inous, 
or Barbary ape, seems to be one, as we 
might expect.* Gesner was not very dil- 
igent in examining the histories of the 
New Worid. Peter Martyr and Heraan- 
do would have supplied him with several 
he has overlooked, as the tapir, the pe* 
cary, the anteater, and the fetid polecaLf 
27. Less acquainted with books, but with 
better opportunities of observing na- ^^^ 
ture than Gesner, his contemporary 
Belon made greater accessions to zoology « 
Besides his excellent travels in the Levant 
and Egypt, we have from him a history 
of fishes in Latin, printed in 1553, and 
translated by the author into French, with 
alterations and additions; and one of 
birds, published in French in 1555, written 
with great learning, though not without 
fabulous accounts, as was usual in the ear- 
lier period of natiural history. Belon was 
perhaps the first, at least in modem times, 
who had glimpses of a great typical con- 
formity in nature. Li one of his works 
he places the skeletons of a man and a 
bira in apposition, in order to display their 
essential analogy. He introduced also 
many exotic plants into France. Every 
one knows, says a writer of the last cen- 
tury, that our gardens owe all their beao- 
ty to Belon.^ The same writer has satis- 
factorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the charge of plagiarism, to which 
credit had been hastily given. ^ Belon 
may, on the whole, be placed by the aide 
of Gesner. 



* 8ont et cyuu ca p haloram dimraa 
unnm genus caudatorum. I think he knew the 
leading characteristics founded on the tsil. bat did 
not attend accurately to subordinate distlDctiaaey 
though he knew them to exist. The three principftl 
Simian divisions were funiliarly known in Europe 
not Tery long after the time of Gesner, as we find 
by an old song of £lizabeth*s time : 

The ape^ the monkey, and baboon did meet 
A breaking of their nst in Friday-street 

British Bibliogrmpher, i.,3a. 

t The tapir is mentioned by Peter Martyr, tto 
rest in Hernando. 
% Liron, Singalsritte Historiqoee. i, 49S^ 
i Id., p. 438. It had been suspected that the 
manuscripts of Gilles, the author of a contpilatioii 
from iElian, wbohad himsel/ travelled in tbe fiast, 
fell into the hands of Belon, whopobtiehod them as 
his own. Gesner has been thought to ' 
thia ; but Liioa it of qpinioii that Belon 
meant Iqr hioki 
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pnbliBlied in 1568 a histo^ 
Mttanimd o^ fishes (Animaliain Aquati- 
]iMid«iet*a Uuin Historia), with figures well 
icbibyoiogy. executed, but by no means nu- 
merous. He borrows most of his mate- 
rials from the ancients, and, having fre- 
rmtly failed in identifying the species 
y describe, cannot be read without pre- 
caution.* But Rondelet (De Piscibus Mar- 
inis, 1554) was far superior as an ichthy- 
ologist, in the judgment of Cuyier, to any 
of lus contemporaries, both by the number 
of fishes he has known, and the accuracy 
of his figures, which exceed three hundred 
for Aresh-water and marine species. His 
knowledge of those which inhabit the Med- 
iterranean Sea was so extensire that lit- 
tle has b^n added since his time. " It is 
the work," says the same great authority, 
** which has suppUed almost everything 
which we find on that subject in Oesner, 
Aldrovandus, Willoughby, Artedi, and 
Linnaeus ; and even Lacepede has been 
obliged, in many instances, to depend on 
Bondelet." The text, however, is far in- 
ferior to the figures, and is too much oc- 
cupied with an attempt to fix the ancient 
names of the several species. f 
29. The very little book of Dr. Caius on 

*,^ M British Dogs, published in 1670, 
Aidrofudoi. ^jj^ ^jj^j^ ^f ^j^j^jj^ J beUeve, 

has been translated by Pennant in his 
British Zoology, is hardily worth mention- 
ing ; nor do I know that zoological litera- 
ture has anything more to produce till al- 
most the close of the century, when the 
firet and second volumes of Aldrovan- 
dus*s vast natural history was published. 
These, as well as the third, which appear- 
ed in 1603, treat of birds ; the fourth is on 
insects ; and these alone were given to 
the world by the laborious author, a pro- 
fessor of natural history at Bologna. Af- 
ter his death in 1606, mne more folio vol- 
umes, embracing, with various degrees of 
detail, most other parts of natural history, 
were successively pcAilished by diiferent 
editon. " We can only consider the 
works of Aldrovandus," says Cuvier, '*as 
an immense compilation, without taste or 
genius ; the very plan and materials be- 
ing, in a great measure, borrowed from 
Gesner; and BuSbn has had reason to 
say that it wOuld be reduced to a tenth 
part of its bulk by striking out the use- 
less 'and impertinent matter."! Buffon, 
however, whiol| Cuvier miffht nave ffone 
on to say, praises ;*Uie method of Aldro- 
vandus, and his fidelity <»f description, 
and even ranks his woriL above every oth- 
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er natural history.* I am not acquainted 
with its contents ; but, according to Lin- 
naeus, Aldrovandus, or the editors of his 
posthumous volumes, added only a very 
few species of quadrupeds to those men- 
tioned by Gesner, among which are the 
zebra, the jerboa, the muskrat of Russia, 
and the manis, or scaly anteater.f 

30. A more steady progress was made 
in the science of botany, which Bouny; 
commemorates, in those hving me- Tumr. 
morials with which she delights to honour 
her cultivators, several names still re- 
spected, and several books that have not 
lost their utility. Our countryman. Dr. 
Turner, published the fint part of a New 
Herbal in 1661 ; the second and third did 
not appear till 1569 and 1668. ** The ar- 
rangement," says Pulteney, ** is alphabet- 
ical according to the Latin names, and 
after the description he frequently speci- 
fies the places and growth. He is ample 
in his discrimination of the species, as his 
great object was to ascertain the materia 
medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides 
in particular, throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. He fint gives names to many 
English plants ; and, allowing for the time 
when specifical distinctions were not es- 
tablished, when almost all the small plants 
were disregarded, and the cryptogamia al- 
most whoUy overlooked, the number he 
was acquainted with is much beyond what 
could easily have been imanned in an ori- 
ginal writer on his subject.^*^ 

31. The work of Maranta, published in 
1650, on the method of under- luraata: 
standing medicinal plants, is, in BoiMicti 
the judgment of a late writer of ^"''•■^ 
considerable reputation, nearly at the head 
of any in that age. The author is inde- 
pendent, though learned, extremely acute 
m discriminating plants known to the an- 
cients, and has discovered many himself, 
ridiculing those who dared to add nothing 
to Dioscorides.^ Maranta had studied in 

* Hilt Niturelle, Pramier Diaooors. The truth 
it, that all Buffon*i censuret on Aldrorandas fall 
eqaall)r on Oesner, who ia not lea accumnlatiTe of 
matenale not properhf bearing oo natoral huMtj, 
and not nueh leaa Mtitme of ajataiBalic order. 
The remarks of BufTon on this waste of learning 
are Terj just, and applicable to the works of the 
sixteenth century on dmost every subject as well 
as zoology. 

t Collections df natural history seem to have been 
formed by all who spplied themselves to the sobiect 
in the sixteenth century ; such as Cordos, Mathio- 
los, MereatL Oesner, Agricola, Belon, Rondelet, 
Ortelios, snd many others. Hakluyt mentions the 
cabinets of some Engtish coneetora from which he 
had derived aasistance.~Beckmann*s Hist, of In- 
ventions, ii., 57. 

t Puiieiwf^ Historical Sketchof the Pragrassof 
B<^y in Bngluid, p. 6S. 

i 8preQgel,Histona B« Kadmrim (1807), £,349. 
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the private garden formed by Pinelli at 
Naples. But public gardens were com- 
mon in Italy. Those of Pisa and Padua 
were the earliest, and perhaps the most 
celabrated. One established by the Duke 
of Ferrara was peculiarly rich in exotic 
plants procured from Greece and Asia.* 
And perhaps the generous emulation in all 
things honourable between the houses of 
Este and Medici led Ferdinand of Tusca- 
ny some time afterward, near the end of 
the century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa 
with the finest plants of A^ia and Ameri- 
ca. The climate of France was less fa- 
vourable ; the first public garden seems to 
have been formed at Montpellier, and there 
was none at Paris in 1553.t Meantime, 
the vegetable productions of newly-dis- 
covered countries became familiar to Eu- 
rope. Many are described in the excel- 
lent History of the Indies by Hernando 
d'Oviedo, such as the cocos, the cactus, 
the guiacum. Another Spanish author, 
Carate, first describes the Solanum Tuber- 
osum, or potato, under the name of pa- 
pas.^ It has been said that tobacco is 
first mentioned, or, at least, well described 
by Benzoni, in Nova Novi Orbis Historia 
(Geneva, 1578),^ Beloo went to the Le- 
vant soon after the middle of the century, 
on purpose to collect plants ; several oth- 
er writers of voyages followed before its 
close. Among these was Prosper Alpi- 
nus, who passed several years in Egypt ; 
but his principal work, De Plantis bxoti- 
cis, is posthumous, and did not appear till 
1627. He is said to be the first European 
author who has mentioned coflEee.|| 
32. The critical examination of the an- 
cients, the establishment of gar- 
dens, the travels of botanists thus 
furnished a great supply of plants ; it was 
now required to compare and arrange 
them. Gesner first undertook this ; he 
had formed a garden of his own at Zurich, 
and has the credit of having discovered 
the true system of classifying plants ac- 
cording to the organs of fructification ; 
which, however, he does not seem to have 
made known, nor were his botanical wri- 
tings published tiU the last century. Ges- 
ner was the first who mentions the Indian 

* Sprengel, 360. f Id., 363» 

I Id., 376. ^ Id ^373. 

n Id., 384. Comiani, ti., 25^ Biogr. Udit. Yet, 

in the article on Rauwolf, a Geraiao naturaliat, who 

pablished an account of hia travela in the Levant aa 

early aa 1581, he ia mentioned aa one of the firet 

3ui ait parl6 de I'usage de boire da cafi6, ei.en ait 
6crit la preparation avec exactitude. It ia pooiible 
that thia book of Raawolf, being written in Ger- 
man, and the author being obecure in compariaon 
with Proaper Alpiniu^ hia prior diim haa been till 
Utel J overiookedL 



sugarcane and the tobacco, as weD as 
many indigenous plants. It is said thaft 
he was used to chew and smoke lobaeeo^ 
" by which he rendered himself giddy, and 
in a manner drunk. ^* As Gesner dlied ia 
1564, this carries back the knowledge of 
tobacco in Europe several yean beyond 
the above-mentioned treatise of BenzonL 

33. Dodoens, or DodonsuSt a Dutch. 

Ehysician, in 1553, translated into ^^^^^^^^^^ 
is own language the history of 
plants by Fuchs, to which he added 13^ 
figures. These, instead of using tiie al- 
phabetical order of his predecessor, he ar- 
ranged according to a method which he 
thought more natural, ^'He explains,*' 
says Sprengel, ''well and learnedly Uie 
ancient botanists^ and described many 
plants for the first time ;'^ among these are 
the Ulex Europsus and the Hyacinthns 
non scriptus. The great aim of rendering 
the modem Materia Medica conformable 
to the ancient seems to have made the 
early botanists rather inattentive to ob- 
jects before their eyes. Dodoens himself 
is rather a physician than a botanist, and 
is more diligent about the uses of jdants- 
than their characteristics. He collected 
all his writings, under the title Stirpium 
Historic Pemptades Sex, at Antwerp, in 
1583, with 1341 figures, a greater number 
than had yet been publish«l. 

34. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Peii» 
and Lobel, the latter of whom is best j^^^ 
known as a botanist, was published 

at London in 1570. Lobel, indeed, thongh 
a native of Lille, having passed most of 
his life in England, may be fairly counted 
among our botanists. He had previously 
travelled much over Europe. '* In the ex- 
ecution of this work," says Pulteney, 
*' there is exhibited, I believe, the first 
sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method- 
of arrangement, which, however, exten Is 
no farther ihaM throwing the plants into 
large tribes, famdies, or orders, according 
to the external appearance or hsibits of the 
whole plant or flower, without establish- 
ing anv definitions or characters. The 
whole forms forty-fomr tribes. Some con- 
tain the [riants of one or two modem gen- 
era, others many, and some, it must be 
owned, very incongreous to each other. 
On the whole, they are mocfa superior to 
Dodoens's divisions."! LobePs Adversa- 
ria contains descriptions of 1800 or 1500 
plants, with 273 engravings ; the formew 
are not clear or vrell expressed, andiir thii» 
he ia inferior to his contempaBBae0;'tbe' 
latter are on copper, very atwi^ hat neat t 

* Sjife^I, 373, 380. t HigUV. Shitcb, p. lOS. 
t Sprengel^ 380. 
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In a later w(Hk, the Plantanun Historia, 
Antwerp, 1576, the number of figures is 
▼ery conaiderably greater, but the book 
has been less esteemed, being a sort of 
complement to the other. Sorengel speaks 
more highly of Ldbel than the Biographie 
UniverseUe. 

35. Clusius or Lecluse, bom at Arras, 
^ . and a traveller, like many other 
botanists, over Europe, till he set- 
tled at Leyden as professor of botany in 
1593, is generally reckoned the gi^atest 
master of his science whom the age pro- 
duoedi His descriptions are remarkable 
for their exactness, precision, elegance, 
and method, though he seems to have had 
Uttle regard to natural classification. He 
has added a long list to the plants already 
known. Clusius began by a translation 
of Dodoens into Latin ; he published sev- 
eral other works within the century.* 

30. Gaesalpin was not only a botanist, 
cmmirk ^^ grcstcr iu this than in any oih- 
^"'^'^■* er of the sciences he embraced. 
He was the first (the writings of Gesuer, 
if they go so far, being in his time unpub- 
lishea) who endeavoured to establish a 
natural order of classification on philo- 
sophical principles. He founded it on the 
number, figure, and position of the fructi- 
fying parts, observing the situation of the 
calix and flower relatively to the gerroen, 
the divisions of the former, and, in general, 
what has been regarded in later systems 
as the basis of arrangement. He treats 
of trees and of herbs separately, as two 
grand divisions, but under each follows 
his own natural system. The distinction 
of sexes he thought needless in i^ants, on 
account of their greater simplicity ; though 
he admits it to exist in some, as in the 
hemp and the juniper. His treatise on 
Plants, in 1583, is divided into sixteen 
books ; in the first of which he lays down 
the principAes of vegetable anatomy and 

Physiology. Many ideas, says Du Petit 
'houars, are found there of which the 
truth was long afterward recognised. He 
analyzed the structure of seeds, which he 
compares to the eggs of animals ; an anal- 
ogy, however, which had occurred to Em- 
pedocles among the ancients. ** One pace 
alone/* the same writer observes, **in the 
dedication of Cssalpin to the Duke of 
Tuscany, concentrates the principles of a 
good botanical system so well, that, not- 
withstanding all the labours of later bot« 
anists, nothing material could be added to 
his sketch ; and, if this one page out of all 
Uie writings of Cssalpin remained, it 
would be enough to secure him an immor- 

• 8pni«el, 407. Biogr. Uaiv. Paltsasy. 



tal reputation.*^ Caesalpin unfortunately 
save no figures of plants, which may have 
been among the causes that his systeol 
was so long overiooked. 

37. The Historia Oeneralis Plantarunl 
b}r Dalechanips, in 1587, con- DdoeinmpB. 
tains 3731 figures, many of Bnun. 
which, however, appear td be repetitions^ 
These are divided mto eighteen classes^ 
according to their form and size, but with 
no natural method. His woric is imper-* 
feet and faulty ; most of the descriptions 
are borrowed from his predece88orB.t 
Tabemaemontanus, in a book in the Ger- 
man languagCj has described 5800 species, 
and given 3480 figures.! The Phytopinat 
of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 1596) is the first 
important work of one who, in conjunction 
with his brother John, kboured for forty 
years in the advancement of botanicu 
knowledge. It is a catalogue of 3460 
plants, including, among about 350 others 
that were new, the first accurate descrip- 
tion of the potato, which, as he informs 
us, was already cultiyated in Italy.^ 

38. Gerald's Herbal, published hi 1507^ 
was formed on the basis of Dodo- cforart% 
ens, taking in much from Lobel and H«b«i- 
Clusius ; the figures are from the blocks 
used by Tabemaemontanus. It is not now 
esteemed at all by botanists, at least in 
this first edition ; " but,** Bsfa Pulteney^ 
^ fn>m its being well timed, from its com** 
prehending almost the whole of the sub* 
jects then known, by beins written in 
English, and ornamented with a more nu- 
merous set of figures than had ever ac' 
companied any work of the kind in this 
kingoonitit obtained great repute.**! 



Sccrr. III. On Amatobit ahd Msmcimtf^ 

Fftllopiofl, EuitechiiM. ud otli0r 4TT******f itt 
8Uit0 of ICedidDa. 

SO. Faw sciences Were so suctiessfoDy 
pursued in this period as that of ftimwyi 
anatomy. If it was impossible to i^auoptH- 
snatch from Vesalitts the pre-eminent 
glory that belongs to him as almost ita 
creator, it might stiU be said that two 
men now apmared who, had they hved 
earlier, would probaMy have gone as far# 
and who, by cominglater, were enabled 
to go beyond him. These were FoUopioa 



* BiofT. Udit. Sprengel, after vnog sn ■nal' 
yiis of tM lyatem of CMUpin, coocladw t Ed pri-' 
mi ■jatematts carpologici •pecimeiij qood Uc«t im*' 
pemctnm at, ingcnii umeo ■omlku mooaoMOtanl 
et ftUonim omnium ad OcztanioiB aaqiM aompUr 
ott, p. 430. 

t8pi«afal,4A tld.»486. 

^ liL, 451. I Iliat. aiMtch, p, 1» 
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and Eustachius, both Italians. The for- 
mer is, indeed, placed by Sprengel even 
above Vesalius, and reckoned the first 
anatomist of the sixteenth century. No 
one had understood that delicate part of 
the human structure, the organ of hearing, 
so well as Fallopius, though even he left 
much for others. He added several to the 
list of muscles, and made some discover- 
ies in the intestinal and generative or- 
gans.* 

40. Eustachius, though, on the whole, 

inferior to Fallopius, went be- 
""' yond him in the anatomy of the 
ear, in which a canal, as is well known, 
bears his name. One of his biographers 
has gone so far as to plac^ him above ev- 
ery anatomist for the number of his dis- 
coveries. He has treated very well of the 
teeth, a subject little understood before, 
and was the first to trace the vena azygos 
through adl its ramifications. No one be- 
fore had exhibited the structure of the hu- 
man kidneys, Vesalius having examined 
them only in dogs.f The scarcity of hu- 
man subjects was, in fact, an irresistible 
temptation to take upon trust the identity 
between quadrupeds and man, which mis- 
led the great anatomists of the sixteenth 
century4 Comparative anatomy was, 
therefore, not yet promoted to its real 
dignity, both as an indispensable part of 
natural history, and as opening the most 
conclusive ana magnificent views of tele- 
ology. Goiter, an anatomist bom 
' in Holland, but who passed his Ufe 
in Italy, Germany, and France, was per- 
haps the first to describe the skeletons of 
several animals; though Belon, as we 
have seen, had views far beyond his age 
in what is strictly comparative anatomy. 
Coiter^s work bears the date of 1575 : in 
1566 he had published one on human oste- 
ology, where that of the foetus is said to 
be first described, though some attribute 
this merit to Fallopius. Goiter is called, 
in the Biographic Universelle, one of the 
creators of pathological anatomy. 

41. Golumbus (De Re Anatomica, Ven- 
ice, 1550), the successor of Vesa- 
lius at Padua, and afterward pro- 
fessor at Pisa and Rome, has announced 
the discovery of several muscles, and giv- 
en the name of vomer to the small bone 

* Portal. Sprengel, Hist, de la M^d^cine. 

t Portal. 

t The Church bad a repugnance to permit the 
dissection of dead bodies; but Fallopius tells us 
that ihe Duke of Tuscany was sometimes obliging 
enough to send a living criminal to the anatomists, 
f^^ff^ interficimuM no»tro modo tt ttMatomiaamuB. 
Sprengel suggests that *' nostro modo" meant by 
opium ; but this seema to be msiely a conjecture. 
—Hist, de la M^ecine, !▼., 11. 
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which sastaine the cartflage of the nose, 
and which VesaUus had taken for a mere 
process of the sphenoid. Colombus, 
though too arrogant in censuring his 
great predecessor, generally follows him.* 
Arantius, in 1571, is among the first who 
made known the anatomy of the gravid 
uterus and the structure of the foeius-f 
He was also conversant, as Vidius, a pro- 
fessor at Paris of Italian birth, as early as 
1543, had already been, with the anatomy 
of the brain. But this was much impro- 
ved by Varoli in his Anatomia, published 
in 1573, who traced the origin of the optic 
nerves, and gave a better account than 
any one before him of the eye and of the 
voice. Piccolomini (Anatomis Pnelec- 
tiones, 1586) is one of the first who de- 
scribed the cellular tissue, and in other 
respects has made valuable observations. 
Ambrose t^ar^, a French surgeon, is deem- 
ed the founder of chirurgic science, at 
least in that country. His works were 
first collected in 1561 ; but his treatise on 
gunshot wounds is as old as 1545. Sev- 
eral other names are mentioned with re- 
spect by the historians of medicine and 
anatomy ; such as those of Alberti, Beni- 
vieni, Donatus, and Schank. NcTer, says 
Portal, were anatomy and suiigery better 
cultivated, with more emulation or more 
encouragment, than about the end of the 
sixteenth century. A long list of minor 
(hscoveries in the human frame are re- 
corded by this writer and by Sprengel. 
It will be readily understood Uiat we give 
these names, which of itself it is rather 
an irksome labour to enumerate, with no 
other object than that none of those who, 
by their abiUty and diligence, carried for- 
ward the landmarks of human knowledge, 
should miss, in a history of general hter- 
ature, of their meed of remembrance. We 
reserve to the next volume those ciieaiMioa 
passages in the anatomists of ofi^bioQd. 
this age which have seemed to anticipate 
the great discovery that immortalizes the 
name of Harvey. 

42. These continual discoveries in the 
anatomical structure of man tend- ngiMHriasi 
ed to guide and correct the theory seiBDMt. 
of m^icine. The observations of this 
geriod became more acute and accurate. 
Those of Plater and Foiesti, especially 
the latter, are still reputed classical in 
medical literature. Prosper Alpinns may 
be deemed the father, in modem times, 
of diagnostic science^ Plater, in his 
Praxis Medica, made the first, though an 
imperfect attempt, at a classification of 



• Portal, i., 541. 
I t 8pmpg9l, iiv, ITS. 



t Id., ii., p. a. 
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diseases. Yet the observations made in 
this age, and the whole practical system, 
are not exempt Arom considerable faults ; 
the remedies were too topical ; the symp- 
toms of disease were more reguded than 
its cause ; the theory was too simple and 
general ; above all, a great deal of credu- 
lity and superstition prevailed in the art.* 
Many among the first in science believed 
in demoniacal possessions and sorcery, or 
in astrology. This was most common in 
Germany, where the school of Paracelsus, 
discreditablT to the national understand- 
ing, exerted much influence. The best 
physicians of the century were either Ital- 
ian or French. 

43. Notwithstanding the bigoted ven- 
eration for Hippocrates that most avowed, 
several physicians, not at all adhering to 
Paracelsus, endeavoured to set up a ra- 
tional experience against the Greek school 
when they thought them at variance. Jou- 
bert of Montpelier, inhis Paradoxes (1556), 
was a bold innovator of this class ; but 
many of his paradoxes are now establish- 
ed truths. Dotal of Asti, a pupil of Fal- 
lopius, introduced the practice of vene- 
section on a scale before unknown, but 
prudently aimed to show that Hippocrates 
was on his side. The faculty of medicine, 
however, at Paris condemned it as erro- 
neous and very dangerous. His method, 
nevertheless, had great success, especial- 
ly in Spain.t 



Sbct. IV. On OaicifTAL LiTSRATuac. 

44. This is a subject over which, on ac- 
flyrtee ^er- ©ount of my total ignorance of 
•ton of N«w Eastern languages, I am fflad to 
^f*"****"*- hasten, llie first wont that 
appears after the middle of the century 
is a grammar of the Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Rabbinical, compared with the Arabic and 
Ethiopic languages, which Angelo Canini, 
a man as great in Oriental as in Grecian 
learning, published at Paris in 1554. In 
the next year Widmandstadt gave, from 
the press of Vienna, the first edition of 
the Svriac version of the New Testa- 
ment.f Several lexicons and grammars 
of this tongue, which is, in fact, only a 
dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, 
though in a different alphabetical charac- 
ter, will be found in the bibliographical 



* Bpren^el, liL, p. 156. f Id, p. 215. 

t Schelhom, AmcBoitatcs Litdnria, xiti, 334. 
Biogr. UniverMlle. Andres, xii, 45. Eicbborn, 
T., 435. In this edition the Sjrriac t«zt ilone ip- 
pe«red; Heary Stephens reprinted it with the 
OiMk nd With two Lstin tnoiUdonSi 



writers. The Syriac may be said to have 
been now fairly added to the literary do- 
main. The Antwerp Polyslot of Arias 
Montanus, besides a complete Chaldee 
paraphrase of the Old Testament, the 
Complutensian having only contained the 
Pentateuch, gives the New Testament in 
Syriac, as well as Pagnini*s Latin transla- 
tion of the Old.* 

45. The Hebrew language was studied, 
especially among the German Prot- Hobrew 
estants, to a considerable extent, if «rtiic«. 
we may judge from the number of gram- 
matical wonis published within this pe- 
riod. Among these Morhof selects the 
Erotemata Linguae Hebrseae by Neander, 
printed at Basle in 1567. Tremellius, 
Chevalier, and Drusius among Protest- 
ants, Masius and Clarius in the Church of 
Rome, are the most conspicuous names. 
The first, an Italian refugee, is chiefly 
known by his translation of the Bible into 
Latin, in which he was assisted by Fran- 
cis Junius. The second, a native of 
France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, and 
was there the inst meter of Drusius, 
whose father had emigrated from Flan- 
ders on the ground of religion. Drusius 
himself, afterward professor of Hebrew at 
the University of rraneker, has left wri- 
tings of more permanent reputation than 
most other Hebraists of the sixteenth 
century; they relate chiefly to biblical 
criticism and Jewish antiquity, and sever- 
al of them have a place in the Critici Sa- 
cri and in the collection of Ugolini.t Cla- 
rius is supposed to have had some influ- 
ence on the decree of the Council of Trent, 
asserting the authenticity of the Vulgate.J 
Calasio was superior probably to them all, 
but his principal writings do not belong to 
this penod. No large proportion of the 
treatises published by Ugolini ought, so 
far as I know their authors, to be referred 
to the sixteenth century. 

46. The Hebrew language had been ear- 
ly studied in England, though iiaMudjia 
there has been some controver- Enfi™. 



^ Andres, xlz., 49. The whole edition u richer 
in materials than that of Ximenes. 

t Droeiua it extolled by all critics except Scali- 
ger ( Scaiigerana Secunda), who seems to have con- 
ceived one of his personal prejudices against the 
Franeker professor, and depreciates bis moral char- 
acter. Simon thinks Drusius the most learned 
and judicious writer we find in the Critici Sacri. 
—Hist Critiqus do Y. T., p. 40e. Biogr. Vwf. 
Blount • 

X Clarius, according to Simon, knew Hebrew 
but indifferent! J, and does little more than copy ^ 
Munster, whose observations are too full of Juda- 
ism, as be consulted no interpreters but the rab- 
binical writers. Masius, the same author says, is 
very learned, but has the like &alt of dealing in 

cxpoaitioDS, p. 4B9. * 
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ny as to the extent of the knowledge 
which ttie first translators of the Bible 
possessed. We know that both Chevalier 
read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge 
liot long after the queen^s accession, and 
his disciple Drusius at Oxford, from 1572 
to 1576.* Huj^h Broughton was a deeply- 
learned rabbinical scholar- I do not know 
that we could produce any other name of 
marked reputation ; and we find that the 
first Hebrew types, employed in any con- 
siderable number! appear m 1599> These 
are in ^ book not relatiDg directly to He- 
brew, Rheses Ins^tutiones Linguae Cam- 
Ibro-Britannics. But a few Hebrew char- 
ffcters, yery rudely cut in wood, are found 
in Wakefield's Oration, printed 09 early as 

)534.t 

47. The Syriac and Chaldee were so 
AnMe h^ plosely related to Hebrew, both 
fiM lo be as langnages, and in the theolo- 
■"x'*^ gicstf purposes for which they 
were studied, tW they did not much en- 
large the field of Oriental literature. The 
most copioys language, and by far the 
most fertile of hooks, was the Arabic. A 
few shght attempts at introducing a 
knowledge of this hsd been ma4e before 
the middUe of the centnry. An Arabic as 
well as Syriac press at Vienna was first 
iue to the patronage of Ferdinand J. in 
1554, but for a considerable time no fruit 
issued from it. Bi|t the increasing zeal 
of Rome for the propagation of its faith, 
t)Oth among infidejs and schismatics, gave 
|i larger sweep to the cultivation of the 
Oriental languages. Qregory XIII. found- 
ed a Maronite CoUege at Rome in 1584, 
for those Syrian Christians of Libanus 
who had united themselves to the Catho- 
lic Church; the Cardinal Medici, after- 
ward Grand-duke of Florence, established 
fm Oriental press in the city about 1580, 
pnder the superintendence of John Bap- 
tista Raimondi; and Sixtus V., in 1588, 
(hat of the Vatican, which, thoujgh princi- 
pally designed for early Christian literar 
ture, w^s possessed of types for the chief 
Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, 
hitherto almost neglected, began to at- 
tract more attention ; the Gospels in that 
language were published at Rome in 1500 
or 1501 ; some works of EncUd and Avi- 
cenna had preceded ; one or two element- 
ary books on grammar appeared in Ger- 
many ; and several other publications be- 
long to the last years or the century4 

* Wood*! Hilt, ind AnUqaitiet, In 1574, he 
wu ippoiDtod to read publicly in Sjriac. 
t rre&ce to Herbert*! Typograpbical Alitiq[oi- 



Scaliger now entered upon the study of 
Arabic with all his indefatigable activity. 
Yet, at the end of the century, few had 
penetrated far into a region so noTel and 
extensive, and in which the subsidiary 
means of knowledge were so imperfect. 
The early grammars are represented by 
Eichhom as being very indifferent, and, in 
fact, very few Arabic books had t>een 
printed. The edition of the Koran by 
Fagninus in 1599 was unfortunately sop- 
pressed, as we have before mentioned, by 
the zeal of the court of Rome. Casao- 
bon, writing to Scaliger in 1507, declares 
that no one within his recollection had 
even touched with the tips of his fingers 
that language, except Postel in a few 
rhapsodies ; and that neither he nor any 
one else had written anything on the Per- 
sic* Gesner, however, in his Mithrida« 
tes, 1558, had given the Lord's Prayer in 
twenty-two languages; to which Rocca 
at Rome, in 1591, added three more ; and 
Megiser increased the number, in a book 
published next year at Frankfort, to forty .f 



Sbct. V. On Gkogeapbt. 

Yojagee in the Indiee.— Thoee of the Enffiahd— 
Of Orteliu! and othen. 

48. A MOBS important accession to the 
knowledge of Europe as to the ctfteeoaa^ 
rest of the world, than had hith- ^ •ry ^ 
ertq been made through the '■■^■" 

Eress, is due to Ramusio, a Venetian who 
ad filled respectable offices under the re- 
public. He published, in 1550, the first 
volqme of his well-known collection of 
Travels ; the second appeared in 1559, and 
the tiiird in 1565. They have been re- 
printed several times, and all the editions 
are not equally complete. No general 
collection of travels had hitherto been pub- 
lished, except the Novus Orbis of Gry- 
nsus ; and, though the greater part, per- 
haps, of those included in Ramnsio's three 
volumes had appeared separately, others 
came forth for the first time. The Africa 
of Leo Africanus, a baptzied Moor, with 
which Ramusio begins, is among these; 
and it is upon this work that such knowl- 
edge as we possessed, till very recent 
times, as to the interior of that continent, 
was almost entirely founded. Ramusio 



% Eiehhom, t., S41, et alibi Tinboechi, viii, 
• IM. 6iDgatoA,voLriL,p>86S. 



* Noetr! aatem memoria, qfoi om lingua! vd 
uKpf qaod aiaot, imKnX^ attigerit, novi vmuamm^ 
niai quod Poatellom n«acio quid muginataoi earn 
de lingua Armbica memhu. Sed ilia qoam tnma, 
qoam ezilia ! de PenicA.quod eqnidem menini, i 
que ille, nec^Qe alius qqiiqoam vel yp^ n ~ 
— Epiit ciiL 
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in the ranainder of this Tolame gives 
many voyages in Africa, the East lulies, 
and Indian Archipelago, including two ac- 
counts of Magellan's circumnavigation of 
the world, and one of Japan, which had 
▼eiy lately been discovered. The second 
volume is dedicated to travels through 
northern Europe and Asia, beginning with 
that of Marco Folo, including also the cu- 
rious, though very questionable voyage 
of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some 
unknown region north of Scotland. In 
the third volume we find the conquests 
of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work 
of Hernando d'Oviedo on the Western 
World. Few subsequent collections of 
voyages are more esteemed for the new 
matter they contain than that of Ramusio.* 

40. The importance of such publications 
cwiMitj M that of Ramusio was soon per- 
ttqrawft* ceived, not only in the stimulus 
■■•^ they gave to curiositv or cupidity 
towards following up the paths of discov- 
ery, but in calling the attention of reflect- 
ing minds, such as Bodin and Montaifne, 
to so copious a harvest of new facts, ifius- 
trating the physical and social character 
of the human species. But from the want 
of a rigid investigation, or more culpable 
reasons, these earlv narratives are min- 
gled with much falsehood, and misled 
some of the more credulous philosophers 
almost as often as they enlarged their 
knowledge. 

fiO. The story of the Portuguese con- 
oiter quests in the East, more varied and 
^^TfV- almost as wonderful as romance, 
was recounted in the Asia of Joam de 
Barros (1553), and in that of Castanheda 
in the same and two ensuing years ; these 
have never been translated. The great 
voyage of Magellan had been written by 
one of his companions, Pipfetta. This 
was first published in Italian in 1556. The 
History of the Indies by Acosta, 1590, 
may perhaps belong more strictly to oth- 
er departments of literature than to geog- 
raphy. 

61. The Romish missionaries, especiaW 
AeeomHs the Jesuits, spread themselves with 
oTChiM. intrepid zeal during this period 
over infidel nations. Things strange to 
European prejudice, the books, the laws, 
the rites, the manners, the dresses of 
those remote people, were related by them 
on their return, ror the most part orally, 
but sometimes through the press. The 
vast empire of China, the Cathay of Marco 
Polo, over which an air of fabulous myste- 
ry had hung, and which is delineated in 

• Biogr. Univ. 



the old maps with mueh ignorance of its 
position and extent, now first was brought 
within the sphere of European knowledge. 
The Portuguese had some traffic to Can- 
ton, but the relations they gave were un- 
certain, till, in 1577, two Augustin friars 
persuaded a Chinese officer to take them 
mto the country. After a residence of 
four months they returned to Manilla, and, 
in consequence of their reports, Philip II. 
sent, in 1580, an embassy to the court of 
Pekin. The History of China by Men- 
doza, as it is called, contains all the knowl- 
edge that the Spaniards were able to col- 
lect by these means ; and it may be said, 
on comparison with later books on the 
same subject, to be as full and ample an 
account of China as could have been given 
in such circumstances. This book was 
published in 1585, and from that time, but 
no earlier, do we date our acquaintance 
with that empire.* Maffei, in his History 
of India, threw all the graces of a pure 
Latin style over his description of the 
East. The first part of a scarce and curi- 
ous collection of voyages to the imiteuid 
two Indies, with the names of De BoMta. 
Bry and Merian as its editors, appeared at 
Frankfort in 1500. Six other volumes 
were published at intervals down to 1634. 
Possevin, meantime, told us more of a 
much nearer state, Muscovy, than was be- 
fore familiar to western Europe, though the 
first information had been due to England. 
53. The spirit of lucre vied with that of 
reljpon in penetrating unknown jg. ^ 
regions. In this the English twtnm la 
have most to boist : they were jJ|»N«nh«» 
the first to pass the Icy Cape 
and anchor wit ships in the White Sea. 
This was im the famous voyage of Chan- 
cellor in 1553. Anthony Jenkinson soon 
aflerwsMcd, through the heart of Russia, 
found his way to Bokhara and Persia. 
Thef followed up the discoveries of Cabot 
in North America; and, before the end of 
tie century, had ascertained much of the 
coasts about Labrador and Hudson's Bay, 
as well as those of Virginia, the first col- 
ony. These English voyages were re- 
corded in the three parts of Uie Collection 
of Voyages by Hakluvt, published in 1598, 
1599, and 1600. Drake, second to Magel- 
lan in that bold enterprise, traversed the 
circumference of the world ; and the reign 
of Elizabeth, quite as much as any later 
age, bears witness to the intrepidity and 
skUl, if not strictly to the science, of our 
sailors. For these undaunted navigators, 

traversing the unexplored wildernesses of 

'  .ill ,.i. 1^ 

* Bioflfr. Univ. Thta was trmnalatH) into Eng- 
lish by R. Parke in 156S ; at leaM I baliare it to btt 
the MOM work, bat hafs new smb the ' ' 
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ocean in small, ill-liiiilt Teaaela, had nei- 
ther any effectual asaiBtanee from charts, 
nor the means of making observations 
themselres, or of profiting by those of 
others. Hence, when we come to geo- 
graphical knowledge, in the proper sense 
of the word, we find it surprisingly scan- 
ty, even at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

53. It had not, however, been neglected, 
Gaocmpbi- 80 far as a multiplicity of books 
outeotai: could provc a regard to it. Or- 
^^«*»*^ telius, in his Theatrum Ort)is 
Terrarum (the first edition of which was 
in 1570, augmented afterward by several 
maps of later dates), gives a list of about 
150 geographical treatises, most of them 
subsequent to 1560. His own work is the 
first general atlas since the revival of let- 
ters, and has been justly reckoned to make 
an epoch in geography, being the l»8is of 
all collections of maps since formed, and 
deserving, it is said, even yet to be con- 
sulted, notwithstanding the vast progress 
of our knowledge of the earth.* The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth 
century bear various dates. That of Af- 
rica is of 1590 ; and, though the outline is 
tolerably given, we do not find the Mauri- 
tius Isles, while the Nile is carried almost 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and made to 
issue from a great lake. In the map of 
America, dated 1587, the outline on the 
N.E. side contains New France, with the 
city of Canada; the St. Lawrence trav- 
erses the country, bat without lakes ; Flor- 
ida is sufficiently distinguished, but the in- 
tervening coast is loosely laid down. 
Estotiland, the siroposed discovery of the 
Zeni, appears to the north, iuhI Greenland 
beyond. The outline of Sowli America 
is worse, the southern parts coveting near- 
\f as much longitude as the nortt^rn, an 
error which was in some measure dimin- 
ished in a map of 1603. An immense 
solid land, as in all the older maps, coq. 
nects Terra del Fueso with New Guinea 
The delineation of the souUiem coasts of 
Asia is not very bad, even in the earlier 
maps of OrteUus, but some improvement 
is perceived in his knowledge of China and 
the adjacent seas in that of the world, 
given in the edition of 1588. The maps 
of Europe in Ortelius are chiefly defective 
as to the countries on the Baltic Seas and 
Russia; but there is a general incorrect- 
ness of delineation, which must strike the 
eye at once of any person slightly experi- 
enced in geography. 

54. Gerard Mercator, a native of the 
duchy of Juliers, where he passed the 



greater part of his life, was perhaps 
perior to Ortelius. His feme is most dif- 
fused by the invention of a well-known 
mode of delineating h3rdrographical chaita, 
in which the parallels and meridians inter- 
sect each other at right angles. The first 
of these was published in 1560 ; but the 
principle of the method was not under- 
stood till Edward Wright, in 1599, explain- 
ed it in his Correction of Errors in Navi- 
gation.* The AUas of Mercator, in an 
edition of 1598, which contains only part 
of Europe, is superior to that of Ortelius ; 
and as to England, of which there had 
been maps published by Uuyd in 1569, 
and by Saxton in 1580, it may be reckon- 
ed very tolerably correct. Lluyd*s map, 
indeed, is published in the Atlas of Orte- 
lius. But in the northern regions of En- 
rope we still find a mass of arbitrary er- 
roneous conjecture. 

55. Botero, the Piedmontese Jesuit men- 
tioned in another place, has given us a 
cosmography, or general description of as 
much of the world as was then known, 
entitled Relazioni Universali ; the edition 
I have seen is undated, but he mentions 
the discovery of Nova ZembLa in 1594. 
His knowledge of Asia is very limited, and 
chiefly derive! from Marco Polo. China, 
he sa3rs, extends from IT* to 52^ of lati- 
tude, and has 239 of longitude. Japan is 
60 leagues from China and 150 from Amer- 
ica. The coasts, Botero observes, from 
Bengal to China are so dangerous, that 
two or three are lost out of every four 
ships ; but the master who succeeds in es- 
ci^ing these perils is sure to madte his for- 
tune. 

56. But the best msLp of the sixteenth 
century is one of uncommon rarity, which 
is found in a very few copies of the first 
edition of Hakluyt's Voyages. This con- 
tains Davis's Straits (Fretum Davis), Vir- 
ginia by name, and the lake Ontario. The 
coast of Chili is placed more correctly 
than the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is 
noticed in the margin that this trending 
bf the coast less westeriy than had been 
supposed was discovered by Drake in 
1577, and confirmed by Sarmiento and 
Cavendish. The huge Terra Australis of 
the old geography is left out. Corea is 
represented near its place, and China with 
some degree of correctness ; even the 
north coast of New Holland is partially 
traced. The Strait of Anian, which had 
been presumed to divide Asia from Amer- 
ica, has disappeared, while a marginal note 
states that tne distance between those 
two continents in latitude 38^ is not less 
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ikut 15)00 leftgues. The Ultr»-Iadiaii tv- 
fion is inACcamto ; the Sea of And ie still 
unknown, and little peine ha?e been taken 
with eentiai and nerthem Asia. Bnt, 
npon the whole, it lepieeente the ntmoet 
liniit of eee^raphicai knowledge at Uie 
ck>ee of the sixteenth century, and far ex- 
eeeds the mape m the edition of Ortehoa 
at Antweip in 1588. 



toriane of Oermaay or the Low Conntriea 
wIms aewritiHrs, deserre oar attention. 



SioT. YI. Ov HisToar. 

67. Tn history of Italy by Goiceiaidi- 
nt, thoQgh it is more properly a 
***""^ work of the first part of the cen- 
tury, was not pttbltshed tui 1564. It is 
weu known for the solidity of the reflec- 
tions, the gniTity and impartiality with 
which it is written, and the prolixity of 
the narration ; a fault, however, frequent 
and not unpardonable in historians con- 
temporary and familiar with the events 
they relate. If the siege of Pisa, in 1508, 
appeared so interesting a hundred years 
afterward as to be the theme of ridicule 
with Boccalini, it was far otherwise as to 
the citizens of Florence soon after the 
time. Guiceiudini has generally held the 
first place among Italian historians, though 
he is by no means equal in literary merit to 
Machtavel. Adriani, whose continuation 
of Guicciardini extends to 1574, is little 
read, nor does he seem to be much rec- 
ommended bf style. No other historian 
of that eountiT need be mentioned as hav- 
ing been poshed within the sixteenth 
century. 

58. The French have ever been distin- 
VmtA guished fbr those personal memoirs 
■MMim- of men more or less convereant 
with pid>lic tife, to which Philip de Co- 
mines led the way. Several that feU with- 
in this period are deserving of being read, 
not only for their relation of events, with 
which we do not here much concern our- 
selves, but for a lively style, and occasion- 
ally for good sense and acute thinking. 
Those of Montluc may be praised for the 
former. Spain had a considerable histo- 
rian in Mariana, twenty books of whose 
history were published in Latin in 1509, 
and five more m 1505 ; the concluding ^we 
books do not fall within the century, fhe 
style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts 

J judicious. Buchanan's history of ^ot- 
and has already been praised for the pu- 
rity of its language. Few modem histo- 
ries are more redolent of an antique air. 
We have nothing to boast in England ; our 
historical works of the Elizabethan age 
are mere chronicles, and hardly aood even 
aa aueh. Nor do I know aay Latin hia- 
Vol. L— 3 F 



SaoT. Vn. GaaaaAL Statb ep Litaaa 

Tvaa. 

50. Tm mat Italian universities of 
Bologna, Padua, Pisa, and Pavia unweniuef 
seem to have lost nothing of ^ i<^- 
their lustre throughont the century. New 
colleges, new buildings in that stately 
and sumptuous architecture which distin- 
guishes this period, bore witness to a con- 
tinual patronage, and a public demand for 
knowledge. It is true that the best days 
of classical literature had passed away in 
Italy. But the revival of tneological zeal, 
and of those particular studies which it 
fostered, might, perhaps, more than com- 
pensate in keeping up a learned class for 
this decline or philology. The sciences 
also of medicine and mathematics attract- 
ed many more students than befbre. The 
Jesuit colleges, and those founded by 
Gregory XIIL, have been mentioned in a 
former part of this volume. They were 
endowea at a large expense in that palmy 
state of the Roman See. 

00. Universities were founded at Altdorf 
and Leyden in 1575, at Helmstadt moom 
in 1576. Others of less importance oovmriM. 
began to exist in the same age. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh derives its origin 
from the charter of James in 1580. Those 
of Oxford and Cambridge, reviving, as we 
have seen, after a severe shock at the 
accession of Elizabeth, continued through 
her reign to be the seats of a progressive 
and solid erudition. A few coUeges were 
founded m this age. I should have wished 
to grve some sketch of the mode of in- 
struction pursued in these two universi- 
ties. But sufficient materia have not 
fallen in my way; what I have been able 
to glean has already been given to the 
reader in former pages of this volume. 
It was the common practice at Oxfbrd, 
observed in form down to this century, 
that every candidate for the degree of 
bachelor of arts, independently of other 
exercises, should undergo an examination 
(become abeoltttely nominal) in the five aci* 
ences of grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethies, 
and geometry ; every one for that of mas- 
ter of arts, m the additional sciences of 
physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some 
more. These were probably the ancient 
trivium and quadrivium; enlarged, per- 
haps, after the sixteenth century, accord- 
ing to the increase of learning, and the 
apparent necessity of higher qualifieationa. 
But it would be, I conceivei a gieal mia* 
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take to imagine that tlie Teqnisitions for 
academical degrees were ever much in- 
sisted upon. The universities sent forth 
Sundance of illiterate graduates in every 
age. And as they had little influence, at 
l^t of a fovourable sort, either on philos- 
ophy or polite literature, we are not to 
overrate their importance in the history 
of the intellectual i>rogress of mankind.* 

61. Public libraries were considerably 
LifanriM. c^^^'Rcd during this period. Those 
of Rome, Ferrara, and Florence in 
Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in Ger- 
many, stood much above any others. 
Sixtus y. erected the splendid repository 
of the Vatican. Philip II. founded that 
of the Escurial, perhaps after 1580, and 
collected books with great labour and ex- 
pense ; all who courted the favour of Spain 
contributing also by presents of rarities.! 
Ximenes had estabhshed the library of 
Alcala; and that of Salamanca is likewise 
more ancient than this of the Escurial. 
Every kiuf of France took a pride in 
adding to we royal library of Paris. By 
an ordinance of 1556, a copy of every book 
printed with privilege was to be deposited 
m this library. It was kept at Fontaine- 
bleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595. 
Durinff the civil wars its progress was 
slow.f The first Prince of Orange found- 
ed the public library of Leyden, which 
shortly became one of the best in Europe. 
The catalogue was published in 1597. 
That bequeathed by Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, to the University of Oxford, 
was dispersed in the general havoc made 

* Lord Bacon animadverts (De Co^tatis et Visit) 
on the fetters which the aniveraities imposed on the 
inveatigation of truth ; and Morhof ascribes the ea- 
tablisbment of the academies in Italy to the narrow 
and pedantic spirit of the univeraitiea. — L. i., c. 14. 

t Mariana, in a long pasaage wherein he de- 
Bcribea the Eactirial palsce, gives this account of the 
library : Vestibulo bibliotheca impoeita, majori Ion- 
aitodme^nino pedum centum octoginta quinque, 
Uta pedea triginta duoa, librae servat pnsaertim 
Orvcos manuscriptos, precipue plerosque vetus- 
tatis ; qui ex omnibus Europe partibus ad famam 
novi operia magno numero confluzerunt : anro preti- 
osiorea thesauri, iigni qmmm evohmdontm major 
emdUia komuubua fcuuUoM cimimgent. Quod «nmi ear 
eaptimsHmafeBtaUrevmetu Uteris tmohmtaUumT'^l^ 
rege et regis institutiooe, 1. iii., c. 10. The noble 
freedom of Mariana breaks out, we see, in the midst 
of his praiae of royal magnificence. Few, if any, 
librariea, except those of the univaraities, were ac- 
caasible to men of studious habits ; a reproach that 
baa been very alowlv effaced. I have often been 
aatoniahed, in conaidering thia, that so mach learn- 
ing was really acquired. 

t Jugier'a Hiat. Literaria, e. iii., a. 5. Thia very 
laborioua work of the middle of the laat century 
contains the moat ample account of public librariea 
throughout Europe that I have been able to find. The 
German Hhraries, with the two exceptions of Vienna 
and Heidelberg, do not aeem to have become of 
noch importance in tha aataanth centnry. 



nnder Edward VI. At the dose of the 
century the University had no public 
library. But Sir Thomas Bodley had al- 
ready, in 1507, made the generons ofler of 
presenting his own, which was cairied into 
effect in the first years of the ensuing age.* 
In the colleges there were generally li- 
braries. If we could believe Scidiger, 
these were good ; but he had never been 
in England, and there is no reason, I be- 
lieve, to estimate them highly.f Arch- 
bishop Parker had founded, or, at leasts 
greatly enlarged the public library of Cam- 
bridge. Many private persons of leaming^ 
and opulence had formed hbraries in Eng- 
land under Elizabeth ; some of which stall 
subsist in the mansions of ancient families. 
I incline to beUeve that there was at least 
as competent a stock of what is generally 
called learning among our gentry as in 
any continent^ kingdom ; their education 
was more literary, their habits more peace- 
able, their religion more argumentative. 
Perhaps we should make an exception 
for Italy, in which the spirit of collecting 
hbraries was more prevalent. 

63. The last forty years of the sixteenth 
century were a period of uninter- ^^ ^f^^^.^ 
rupted peace in Italy. Notwith- or anc^vi- 
standing the pressure of govern- '^ *■ '*^* 
ments always jealous and sometimes ty- 
rannical, it is manifest that at least the 
states of Venice and Tuscany had grown 
in wealth, and in the arts that attend it. 
Those who had been accustomed to en- 
dure the Ucense of armies, found a security 
in the rule of law which compensated for 
many abuses. Hence that sort of property, 
which is most exposed to pillage, became 
again a favourite acquisition ; and, among 
the costly works of art which adorned the 
houses of the wealthy, every relic of an- 
tiquity found its place. Gems and medals, 
which the books of Vico and Erizzo had 
taught the owners to arrange and to ap- 
preciate, were sought so eagerly, that, ac- 
cording to Hubert Goltzius, as quoted In^ 
Pinkerton, there were in Italy 380 of sncn 
collections. The m arbles and bronzes, the 
inscriptions of antiquity, were not less in 
request ; and the well-known word viftuon, 
applied to these lovers of what was rare 
and beautiful in art or nature, bespoke the 
honour in which their pursuits were held. 
The luxury of hterature displayed itself 
in scarce books, elegant impressions, and 
sumptuous bindings. 

63. Among the refined gentlemen who 



• Wood*a Hiat. and Ant, p. 922. 

f Scalig. Secnnda, p. 236. De mon tempe, ha 
eaya in the aame place, il y avoit k Loodrea donaa 
biblioth^aea eompUteiy et k Paria qnatre-vingt 1 
do aot protea u> ondantand this epnhaw 
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^ h^M devoted to these gnceAil occopa- 
tioQS their leisure and their riches, 
none was more celebrated than Gian Vin- 
cenzio Pinelli. He was bom of a ffood 
family at Naples in 1538. A strong thirst 
for knowledge, and the consciousness that 
his birth exposed him to difficulties and 
temptations at home which might obstruct 
his progress, induced him to seek, at the 
age of twent>y-four, the University of Par 
dua, at that time the renowned scene of 
learning and of philosophy.* In this city 
he spent fortv-tnree years, the remainder 
of his life. His father was desirous that 
he should practise the law ; but, after a 
short study of this, Pinelli resumed his 
fiivourite pursuits. His fortune, indeed, 
was sufficiently large to render an^r sacri- 
fice of them unreasonable ; and it may 
have been out of dislike of his compulso- 
ry reading that, in forming his vast libra- 
rv, he excluded works of jurisprudence. 
This hbrary was collected by the labour 
of many years. The catalogues of the 
f^nkfort fairs, and those of the principal 
booksellers in Italy, were diligently pe- 
rused by Pinelli ; nor did any work of 
value appear from the press on either side 
of the Alps which he did not instantly add 
to his shelves. This great Ubraiv was 
regulariy arranged ; and, though he did not 
wfllingly display its stores to the curious 
and ignorant, tnev were always accessi- 
ble to scholars. He had also a consider- 
able museum of globes, maps, mathemat- 
ical instruments, and fossils ; but he only 
collected the scarcer coins. In his man- 
ners, Pinelli was a finely-polished gentle- 
man, but of weak health, and for this 
cause devoted to books, and seldom min- 
gling in society, nor even belonging to the 
literary academies of the city, but carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence, and 
continually employed in writing extracts 
or annotations. Yet he has left nothing 
that has been published. His own house 
was, as it were, a perpetual academy, fre- 
quented by the learned of all nations. If 
Pinelli was not a man of great genius, 
nor bom to be of much service to any 
science, we may still respect him for a 
love of learning and a nobleness of spir- 
it which have preserved his memory.f 
" * ' — — - — . — - — . 

* Animsdvertermt autem hie notter, domi, inter 
•mplezus pamiiom et .familiarium obteqoia, in 
urto delicianiin plena, militaribna et equeatnbna, 
qaam mnaaram atudiia aptiore, non perventurum 
Mee ad earn gloria metam quam aibi deatioaTerat, 
ideo ayinnaaii Patavini fama pennotoa, dcc^Gual- 
di, Vua Pinelli. Thia life by a contemporary, or 
s«arij aucb, ia republiabed in the Vita lUnatrium 
Viroram by Batea. 

t GualdL Tiraboachi, ^i.. 214. The librarr of 
fteflUiwMdiqpOMdiiiid in gnat pert dsitiovtd 



64. The literary academies of Italy con- 
tinued to flourish even more than luuiaa aead- 
before ; many new societies of •*>>^> 
the same kind were founded. Several 
existed at Florence, but all others have 
been edipsed by the Delia Crusca, estab- 
Ushed in 1682. Those of another Tuscan 
city, which had taken the lead in such lit- 
erary associations, did not long survive its 
political independence ; the jealous spirit 
of Cosmo extinguished the Rozzi of Siena 
in 1568. In governments as suspicious as 
those of Itaiy, the sort of secrecy belong- 
ing to these meetings, and the encourage- 
ment they gave to a sentiment of mutual 
union, were at least sufficient reasons for 
watchfulness. We have seen how the 
academy of Modena was broken up on 
the score of religion. That of Venice, 
perhaps for the same reason, was dis- 
solved by the senate in 1561, and did not 
revive till 1503. These, however, were 
exceptions to the rule; and it was the 
general policy of governments to cherish 
in the nobility a love of harmless amuse- 
ments. All Lombardy and Romagna were 
full of academies ; they were frequent in 
the kingdom of Nu>les, and in the eccle- 
siastics states.* They are a remarkable 
feature in the social condition of Italy, 
and could not have existed, perhaps, m 
any other country. They were the en- 
coura^ers of a numismatic and lapidaiy 
erudition, elegant in itself, and throwing 
for ever its fittle sparks of light on the 
still ocean of the past, but not very fa- 
vourable to comprehensive observation, 
and tendinff to bestow on an unprofitable 
pedantry the honours of real learning. 
This, indeed, is the inherent vice of ul 
literary societies, accessible too frequent- 
ly to those who, for amusement or fash- 
ion's sake, love as much knowledge as 
can be reached with facility, and, from the 
nature of their transactions, seldom capa- 
ble of affording scope for any extensive 
research. 

65. No academy or similar institution 
can be traced at this time, as far as sedaiy or 
I know, in France or Germany. Annqoaiiaa 
But it is deserving of remaik, *■ *^»"^ 
that one sprung up in England, not, in- 
deed, of the classical and polite character 
that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua 
or the Delia Crusca of Florence, yet use- 



by piratea not lon^ aAerward. That long ainca 
formed by one of hia fiunily ia well known to book 
coUectora. 

« Tiraboachi, 1111., 125-179, ia ao fall on thia anb- 
ject, that 1 have not had recoorae to the other wri- 
tera who have, aometimea with great prolixity, m^ 
▼eatigated a anbiect more intereating m it« detaila 
to the ItaUana than to aa. 6mgQ4n£ addi vsij lit- 
tb to what be fooad ia hia prad4 
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ful in its objects, and honour^le alike to 
its members and to the coantry. This 
was the Society of Antiquaries, founded 
by Archbishop Parker in 1573. Their ob- 
ject was the preservation of ancient doc- 
uments, illustrative of history, which the 
recent dissolution of religious houses, and 
the shameful devastation attendingf it, had 
exposed to great peril. They intended 
also, by the reading of papers at their 
meetings, to keep alive the love and 
knawl^ge of English antiquity. In the 
second of these objects this society was 
more successful than in the first -, sever- 
al short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur 
Agard, their most active member, have 
been afterward published. The society 
comprised very reputable names, chiefly 
lawvers, and continued to meet till early 
in tlie reign of James, who, from some 
jealousy, thought fit to dissolve it.* 

60. The chief cities on this side of the 
New books, -Alp®* whence new editions came 
andeata- forth. Were Paris, Basle, Ly- 
*JJ""«^ ons, Leyden, Antwerp, Brussels, 
tiiem. Strasburg, Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Ingolstadt, and Geneva. In sdl 
these, and in all other populous towns, 
booksellers, who were also generally print- 
ers, were a numerous body. In London 
at least forty or fiftv were contemporane- 
ous publishers in tne latter part of Eliza- 
beth's reign ; but the number elsewhere 
in England was very small. The new 
books on the Continent, and within the 
Alps and Pyrenees, found their principal 
mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be publish- 
ed, according to Beckmann, in 1554.t In 
a collective catalogue of all books offered 
for sale at Frankfort from 1564 to 1592, 1 
find the number, in Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man, to be about 16,000. No Italian or 
French appear in this catalogue, being 
probably reserved for another. Of theol- 
ogy in Latin there are 3200, and in this 
department the Catholic publications rath- 
er exceed the Protestant. But of theol- 
ogy in the German language the number 

* See life of Agard, in Biogr. Brit, and in Chal- 
mers. But the bmt account is in the Introduction 
to the first volume of the Archasoiogia. The pres- 
ent Society of Antiquaries is the representative, 
but after long intermission, of this Elizabethan pro- 
genitor. 

t Mist, of Inventions, iii , 120. " George Wilier, 
whom some improperly call Viller, and others Wal- 
ter, a bookseller at Augsburr, who kept a large shop, 
and frequented the Frankfort fairs, first fell upon 
the plan of causing to be printed every fair a cata- 
lo^e of all the new books, in which the size and 
pnnters' names were marked." There seems to be 
some doubt whether the first year of these cata- 
logues was 1554 or 1564 ; the collection mentioned 
in tbe text leidi as lather to suspect the Utter. 



is 3700, not one fourth ot which is CaSlio- 
lie. Scarcely any mere German poetry 
appears, but a good deal in both langua^^es 
with musical notes. Law ftumishes about 
1600 works. I reckoned twenty-seren 
Greek and thirty-two Latin grammars, not 
counting different editions of the same. 
There are at least serenty editions of 
parts of Aristotle. The German bookB 
are rather more than one third of the 
whole. Among the Latin I did not ob- 
serve one book by a writer of this island. 
In a compilation by Clessius, in 1602, par- 
porting to be a conspectus of the pobUca- 
tions of the sixteenth century, formed 
partly from catalogues of fairs, partly 
from those of pubUc libraries, we find, at 
least in the copy I hare examined, bat 
which seems to want one volume, a much 
smaller number of productions than in the 
former, but probably with more selection. 
The books in modem languages are less 
than 1000, half French, half Italian. In 
this catalogue also the Catholic theology 
rather outnumbers the Protestant, which 
is, perhaps, not what we should have ex- 
pected to find. 

07. These catalogues, in the total ab- 
sence of literary journals, were Litenrr eat- 
necessarily the great means of r«spoii*Miea. 
communicating to all the lovers of learn- 
ing in Cisalpine Europe (for Italy had re- 
sources of her own) some knowledge of 
its progress. Another source of informa- 
tion was the correspondence of scholars 
with each other. It was their constant 
usage, far more than in modem times, to 
preserve an epistolary intercourse. If 
their enmities were often bitter, their 
contentions almost always violent, many 
beautiful instances of friendship and em- 
pathy might be adduced on the other side ; 
they deemed themselves a distinct cast, a 
priesthood of the same altar, not ashamed 
of poverty, nor disheartened by the world's 
neglect, but content with the praise of 
those whom themselves thought worthy 
of praise, and hoping something more 
from posterity than they obtained from 
their own age. 

68. We find several attempts at a liter- 
ary, or, rather, bibliographical siUiofrapb- 
history of a higher character »»< ^«*«- 
than these catalogues. The Bibliotheca 
Universalis of Gesner was reprinted in 
1574, with considerable enlargements by 
Simler. Conrad Lycosthenes aflerwaid 
made additions to it, and Verdier publish- 
ed a supplement. Verdier was also the 
author of a Bibliotheque Frangaise, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1564. 
Another, with the same title, was pub- 
lished in the same year by La Croix da 
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Maine. Both these follow the strange al- 
phabetical arrangement by Chnstian in- 
stead of family names, so usual in the 
sixteenth century. La Croix da Maine 
confines himself to French authors, but 
Verdier includes all who had been trans- 
lated. The former is valued for his ac- 
curacy, and for curious particulars in bi- 
ography ; the second for the extracts he 
has given. Doni pretended to ffive a his- 
tory of books in ois Libreria, but it has 
not obtained much reputation, and falls, 
according to the testimony of those who 
are acouainted with it, below the compila- 
tions above mentioned.* 

69. The despotism of the state, and far 
KaMrwnta more of the Church, bore heavi- 
oo the pTBM. ly on the press in Italy. Spain, 
mistress oi Milan and Naples, and Flor- 
ence under Cosmo I., were jealous gov- 
ernments. Venice, though we are apt to 
impute a rigid tyranny to its senate, ap- 
pears to have indulged rath^^r more liber- 
ty of writing on political topics to its sub- 
jects, on the condition, no doubt, that they 
should eulogize the wisdom of the repub- 
lic ; and, comparatively to the neighbK>ur- 
ing regions of Italy, the praise both of 
equitable and prudent government may be 
ascribed to that aristocracy. It had, at 
least, the signal merit of keeping ecclesi- 
astical oppression at a distance ; a Vene- 
tian might write with some freedom of 
the papal court. One of the accusations 
against Venice, in her dispute with Paul 
v., was for allowing the publication of 
books that had been censured at Rome.f 
70. But Rome struck a fatal blow, and 
ladsxBz- perhaps more deadly than she 
partaiorias. intended, at literature in the In- 
dex Expurgatorius of prohibited books. 
It had long been the regulation that no 
book should be printed without a previous 
license. This was, of course, a restraint 
on the freedom of writing, but it was less 
injurious to the trade of the printer and 
bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had published or purchased at 
his own cost and risk. The first list of 
books prohibited by the Church was set 
forth by Paul IV. in 1559. His Index in- 
cludes all Bibles in modem languages, 
enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly 
printed in countries still within the obedi- 
ence of the Church. Sixty-one printers 
are put under a general ban ; aU works of 
every description from their presses being 
forbidden. Stephens and Oporinus have 
the honour of being among these.^ This 

* Morhof. 6ooi«L Biogr. Vmr, 
t R«nke, ii., 330. 

X Schelhorn, Amanit Liter., tU., 06 ; TtiL, 342 
and 485. The two dinertatioDi on prohibited 



system was pnrsBed and rigorously acted 
upon by the successors of the imperious 
Caraffa. The Council of Trent had iU 
own list of condenuied publications. Phil* 
ip II. has been said to have* preceded the 
pope himself in a similar proscription. 
Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain 
was felt, books were unsparingly burned, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity 
of many editions. 

71. In its principle, which was appa- 
rently that of preserving obedi- -^ mSLttm. 
ence, the prohibitory system 
might seem to have left untouched many 
fveai walks of learning and science. It 
18, of course, manifest that it fell with but 
an oblique blow upon common hterature. 
Yet, as a few words or sentences were 
sufficient to elicit a sentence of condem- 
nation, oAen issued with Uttle reflection, 
it was difficult for an^ author to be fuUy 
secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that they became 
unwilling to incur the hazard of an obnox- 
ious trade. These occupations, says Gal- 
luzzi, which had begun to prosper at Flor- 
ence, never recovered the wound inflicted 
by the severe regulations of Paul IV. and 
Pius v.* The art retired to Switzerland 
and Germany. The booksellers were at 
the mercy of an Inquisition, which every 
day contrived new methods of harassing 
them. From an interdiction of the sale 
of certain prohibited books, the Church 
proceeded to forbid that of all which were 
not expressly permitted. The Guinti, a 
firm not so emment as it had been in the 
early part of the century, but still the hon- 
our of Florence, remonstrated in vain. It 
seems probable, however, that, after the 
death of Pius V., the most rigorous and 
bigoted pontiflf that ever filled the chair, 
some degree of relaxation took place. 

73. The restraints on the printing and 
sale of books in England, though RcMrictioiw 
not so overpowering as in Italy, *» EngiMoA. 
must have stood in the way of useful 
knowledge under Elizabeth. The Sta- 
tioners* Company, founded in 1655, ob- 
tained its monopoly at the price of severe 
restrictions. T^e Star Chamber looked 
vigilantly at the dangerous engine it was 
compelled to tolerate. By the reffulations 
it issued in 1585, no press was afiowed to 
be used out of London, except one at Oi^ 
ford, and another at Cambridge. Nothinff 
was to be printed without allowance of 
the council; extensive powers both of 
seizing books and of breaking the presses 
were given to the officers of the crown.t 

booka hers <iaoCed are fall of curious infonns* 
tioD. • Itt. del Gnn Dacato^ UL 442. 

t Heibert, iii, ISSS. 
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Thus eveiy check was imposed on liteia- 
ture, and it seems mureasonable to dispute 
that they had some efficacy in restraining 
its progress, though less, perhaps, than we 
might in theory expect, because there was 
always a certain degree of conniyance 
and indulgence. Even the current prohibi- 
tion of importing popish books, except for 
the use of such as the council shoula per- 
mit to use them, must have affected the 
trade in modem Latin authors beyond the 
bounds of theology. 

73. These restrictions do not seem to 

have had any material operation 
m^ofSr in France, in Germany, or the 
oa tius ae- Low Countries. And they cer- 
"'*"'■ tainly tended very considerably 
to keep up the usage of writing in Latin ; 
or rather, perhaps, it may be said, they 
were less rigorously urged in those coun- 
tries, because Latin continued to be the 
customary tongue of scholars. We have 
seen that great license was used in politi- 
cal writings in that language. The power 
of reading Latin was certamly so diffused, 
that no mysteiy could be affected by 
writing it ; yet it seemed to be a volun- 
tary abstaining from an appeal to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and passed better 
without censure than the same sense in a 
modem dress. 

74. The influence of literature on the 
laflwnee of public mind was already very 
uteraiwB. considerable. All kinds of read- 
ing had become deeper and more diffused. 
Pedantry is the usual, perhaps the inevitar 
ble, consequence of a genuine devotion to 
learning, not surely in each individual, bat 



in classes snd bodies of men. And thitf 
was an age of pedants. To quote fno-* 
fusely from ancient writers seemed to be 
a higher merit than to rival them; they 
fumished both authority and oniament, 
they did honour to the modem, who shone 
in these plumes of other birds with little 
expense of thought, and sometimes the 
actual substance of a book is hardly dis- 
cemible under this exuberance of rich in- 
crustations. Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and 
Seneca (for the Greeks were in compari- 
son but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets, were the books that, mrectlj, or by 
the secondar}r means of quotation, had 
most influence* over the pubUc opinion. 
Nor was it surprising that t^ reverence 
for antiquity should be still undiminishcKi ; 
for, though the new literature was yield- 
ing abundant crops, no comparison be- 
tween the ancient and modems could as 
yet fairiy arise. Montaigne, fearless and 
independent es he was, gave up altogether 
the pretensions of the latter; yet no one 
was more destined to lead the way to that 
renunciation of the authority of the fomier 
which the seventeenth century was to 
witness. He and Machiavel were the two 
writers who produced the greatest effect 
upon this age. Some others, such as 
Guevara and Castiglione, might be fuD as 
much read, but they did not possess enough 
of original thought to shape the o|Mniona 
of mankind. And these two, to whom we 
may add Rabelais, seem to be the only 
writers of the sixteenth centnry, setting 
aside poets and historians, who are now 
much read by the world. 
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Page 36, note ti 9d ooL— The rala laid down by 
If. RajDooard hai lately been ahown to reqaiie 
•ome limitattoQ. 

P. 37, note t* 9d eol^The Toyag;e of Charie- 
BiBfliie waa pabluhed in London, not in France. 

P. 41. note t» let coL— The Pbilomena, aa baa 
been pointed oat to me, ia not a metrical, bat a 
nioae fomaoce* 

P. 42, note*, 2d col.—The poem of Attila ia now 
fenerally refened to the end of the nmth or to the 
tenth centary. What 1 have called in thia note a 
French poem on Attila by Caaola, eppeara to be a 
Cranaiation from the Latin into Provencal, and 
vrobebly in proae, aa ia the Italian, pubbahed at 
Ferrara by Roaai ; the acarcity of which may hate 
been exaggerated by GalTani, for I have aeen two 
copiea lately. 

r. 46, line 1, let coL— Layamon waa a aeealar 
prieat, and, I believe, m a Tillage now called Over 
Ariey, on the Severn, near Bewdley in Woreeater- 
ehire, bat itaelf in the coanty of StafRnd. The 
■appoaition, therefore, below, that he waa of the 
eeme county aa Robert of Olooceeter, moat be 
abeodoned. 

P. 47, line 25, 2d col.— It haa been aagfeated to 
me that atntmal might be a better traoaration of 
mnmlkk than • ■mi'Mr The meaning ia the aame, aa 
oppoaed to aabjective or intellectual, but perfaapa 
the latter word ia leaa likely to be misunderstood. 

P. 59, note t, let col.— The publication of the 
Anglo-Latin poeta haa not yet taken place ; I waa 
deceived by a review which m t i dp a i t d that event, 
according to the modem practice of criticiam. 

P. 65, noie tt 2d coL— The Greek learning of 
Bede is greater than is here intimated. 

P. 75, note *, let col.— The catalogue of the li- 
brary of Bretton waa made in the middle of the aix- 
teenth centary. 

P. 77, note f. 2d col.— The intimaUon that Leslie 
had not looked at Bacon is haatily and inaccurately 
made. 

P. 78, line 42, 1st coL— The title of Soiseet's 
book is not the Calculator. It runs thus : Subtilia- 
eimi Ricardi Suiaeth AngUci Calculationea noviter 
emendats atque reviaa. The manuscript date of 
the copy in the British Museum is 1520 ; but in the 
catalogue it is entered aa of Venice, 1506. 

P. 67, ine 45, 1st coL— The derivation of the 
name Renard, or of the etory itaelf, from Reinerd 
of Lorraine, is probably erroneooa, 

P. 90, line 9, 1st coT.— The tranalaCion need by 
Stewart may not have been that by Cotton, hot one 

fublished in 1776, which profeaaea to be original 
most also add, that if he had been attenuve to 
the aenae, thia tianalatioo wookl not have mialed 
him. 

P. 109, note.— The learned Dr. West, of Dablin, 
who haa favoured me with aeveral remarka on my 
first volume, informs me that Reuchlin, in a dedi- 
cation of a commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalma in 1512, mentiona a work that he had pob- 
liahed on the Oreek Grammar, entitled Micropadia. 
There aeema no reaaon to aoppose that it vraa ear- 
lier than the tame at which I have inclined to place 



P. 123, line 43, lat eoL— Dr. Weat suggeata that 
the Progymnaamata Scenica is the title of a aingle 
comedy ; namely, that which ia taken from Maitre 
Patella. The title might naturally seem nlural ; 
but, on looking more attentively at what Meinere^ 
vol i., 63, haa aaid, I apprehend that he oonfirma 
Dr. Weat. 

Some extracta from the Sergiua, fior which I aa 
indebted to the aame obliging cor r espondent, lead 
me to conclode that the satire ia more general than 
even the account given by Meinera implied, and 
that prieata or monka come m only for aahare of it. 

P. 135, line 24, 2d cot, iU« *« or Mirror of Owla ;** 
and line 26, same coL, for " Howlengtasa,** Us§ 
** Howleglaaa.** It had eecaped my racoUectioa 
that Eulenapiegel, or Howleglaaa, aa oar tranalator 
calla him, ia the proper name of the hero of thia 
comic tale, which ia haidly either moral or aatir^- 
caL The book iteelf had not, at that time, tellenia 
my way. 

P. 148, line48, latooL— M. Branet, aa I am in- 
formed, for I Imve not aeen what he haa written* 
thinks that I have expressed myself too strongly aa 
to hia aasertion ; since he haa only aaid that the 
collection, Paai Nuovamente Ritrovati, dec., print- 
ed at Milan in 1519, appeara to him  new eaitioo 
of that entitled Moodo Nuevo, printed at Vicensa 
in 1507, wherein the account of the voyage of Cad- 
amoato appeared for the firat time. As I have never 
seen the latter work, I did not know vrhat the title 
fails to tell, that it contains the voyage of Cada- 
mooto ; nor ia thia intimated ao clearly by M. Bra- 
net, in hia Manael da Libraira, arte. Paiiu and 
Vbspooci, aa to leed me to such an inference. In 
hia Supplement an Manuel, which I probably had 
neglected to cooault on thia occasion, we nnd a 
much more copiooa atatement concerning theee 
editiona, with the enauing obeervation: Ce que 
noua disons ici sur ce recueil et aur lea dilBrentee 
Mitions qui en ont 6t4 faitea, doit aervir k rectifier 
et k compiler lea articlea plac4a dana le Manuel 
aox mote Cadamooto, PaiMA navigatione, et Vaa- 
pocci. It appeara, on the whole, that my error 
consists in saying that M. Branet haa asserted, 
when he hae only delivered an opinion without 
hesitation, and that he thinke no edition of Cada- 
mosto's voyage exists earlier than 1519, while he 
meant only that none existed seoarately from the 
larger collection, entitled Moodo Nuevo, which con- 
tains it 

P. 153, Una 1, lat col.— Tyndale, the tnnalator 
of the Bible, ought probably to have been mention* 
ed among theee Greek acholara. 

P. 182, line 26. 2d coL— An edition of Cioero>e 
Philippica, printed by Pinaon m 1581, and not hith- 
erto known, waa pardiaaed for the Britiah Mna^ 
wn in 1838. 

P. 185. note ft l*t coL— I have aince aeen m the 
British Museoin, Progymnaamata Grvca Gram- 
maticea autore Davide Tavelefo medico, Antwerp, 
1547, dedicated to Edward YI. The privilege la 
dated at Bruxellea, Nov. 13, 15«6: the dedication 
at Oxfoid, Kalend. JoL, 1546. The author aaye 
that it had been written eight yeara. aa well aa a 

had amdy bean piinted^ 
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OriBci vero radtmenta nondam prodiere in pnbli- 
cum. It does not appear by this dedication that 
Tavelegus, who must be the Tollejr or ToUeias of 
Pits aiKl Wood, had been preceptor to the young 
pnnce. It is remarkable tnat in the presentation 
copjTt which is that in the British Moseam, Edward 
is called the Sixth, wbde his father was sttil linnf. 
Xopcc nunv rw "Ricvapiov ixrw vpwroyowr rw Ban* 
Afw(. This is in an illuminated psj^e containing the 
prince's feather, with the following lines snbscri- 

** Priodpls Edwardl soat h«e Inslgiila sextl, 
Ciyiu nooos noami^iM precox pwslsiat In arom." 

P. 200, 1st col., ^ 27.^1 am indebted to Dr. West 
not only for correcting an inadTertenee of which I 
have been guilty in this page as to the work of 
GooTsra, which is in thrse bcoks, not in two ; some 
slso of the letters ascribed to Marcos Aurelias oc- 
curring in the two latter, though not quite so largely 
as in the first ; but for a more disunct history of 
the work itself than seems to have been generally 
known, and which certainly differs from ue state- 
ment in the Biographie Universelle. I shall take 
the liberty of inserting a part of his letter on the 
subject •• The fact is," says Dr. W., " that Que- 
vara, about the year 1518, commenced a life and 
letters of Bf . Aurelius, which purported to be a 
translation of a Greek work he foorid at Florence. 
HaTing some time afterward lent this in MS. to the 
emperor, it wss surrsptitioosly copied, and printed, 
as ne informs us himself, first in Seville, and after- 
ward in Portugal. This was the fsmons Libro 
Aureo, or Golden Book, which, for more than a 
centteiry afterward, was so very popular, and which 
was BO often translated. Guevara himself subse* 
<|^uently published it (1529), with considerable addi- 
tions, under the title mentioned by you ; but still, 
as 1 have alrsadv said, formmg but one treatiBe. 
An Italian translation of this was published at 



Venice in 1606; and there if alio a Latm tnoda* 
tion, but it was never so popular, nor ao often re- 

Erinted as the Golden Book, its original fbrra. I 
ave a copy of this latter in the original Spanisb, 
printed at Antwerp in 1529, and have aeen another, 
printed at Toledo m 1554 ; so that even alter the 
author published it m an enlsrged and altered fona, 
it was anpsrently preferred. The Engliah transla- 
tion of tne * Golden Book of Marcua Aorriina, Eo- 
perour and eloquent Oratour,* was made from the 
French in 1532, by Lord Bemers, the trsnsJator of 
Froissait I cannot discover from what Fnench 
translation Che English waa made, the eariiaet bkd- 
tioned by Bninet being 1535. It most, bowevv, 
have been very accurate, as the English, tboagii ta- 
ken from ths Spaniah only at secood-hand, tbreogh 
the French, folfows it so cloeely as to havs the ap> 
peaiance of a literal translation made directly ftota 
It Antonio, Wstts,and Lowndes all aoeoi to have 
been unaware of the hterary histoiy of the two 
works." 

To these we may add the Biogiaphie Univenelle 
and Bronet Dr. West's clear statement is con- 
firmed, if it can be said to require oonfirmatioo, bf 
the firat word of the Isrger work, which I transcribe 
from sn edition without title-page, but appearing, by 
a MS. note, to have been winted at Seville in 1510. 

** ComienQael primiero libro del famossssimo em- 
perador Marco Aurelio con «< rdox dt jii imt ^m mi»> 
wummU mnadido compuesto par el mny reverendo y 
magnifico Senor Don Antonio de Guevara obispo de 
Goadix, *c." 

The second part begins thus : " ComioD^ el 8»- 
gnndo libro llamado Relom de poocipee, en el qnel 
fa encorporado otro muy frmoao libro Uamado Mar- 
co Aorelio.** 

P. 233, line 17, 1st coL— The SUvina here men- 
tioned was, as I have been infimrroed, James Dn 
Bois, the physician, brother of Fiancta, who ia t^ 
corded in p. 152. 
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